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11 

348 


12 

516 

Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur, m.a., b.l., f.a.s.b.. 

1 9 

137 

M.B.A.S., Dci)utv Collector, Comilla. 

! 11 

348 

Chakravarti, Vanamali, Vedantatirtha, m.a.. Senior Professor 

8 

23 

of Sanskrit, Murariehand College, Sylhet. 



Chakravarty, Anukulchandra, Pleader, District Court, Founder, 

11 

349 

Proprietor and Member, Managing Board, Rajshahi 
Bholanath Academy, and Joint Secretary, Rajshahi Associa- 
tion, Rajshahi. 



Chakravarty, Niranjan Prasad, m.a.. Lecturer in Sanskrit, 

11 

350 

Calcutta University, C^alcutta. 

12 

516 

Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar, m.a., b.l.. Vakil, 

8 

23 

Additional Member, Imperial Legislative Council, and Fellow, 

9 

138 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

10 

242 

11 

350 


12 

517 

Chatter joe, TheHon'ble Mr. A. C., i.e.s.. On special duty with the 

8 

24 

United Provinces Government, Lucknow. 

9 

138 


10 

242 


11 

350 


12 

517 

Chatter jec, Rai Lahtmohan, Bahadur, m.a.. Principal, Jagannath 

8 

24 

College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 

9 

138 

11 

351 


12 

fel7 
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Chatteijee, P. K., B.St., b.a., Vice-Principal and Professor of 

8 

24 

Economics, Carmichael College, Rangpur. 

9 

139 


1 1 

351 


12 

517 

Chatterjee, Pramathanath, m.a.. Second Inspector of Schools, 

1 1 

352 

Burdwan Division, Chinsura. ' 

12 

51T 

Chatterjee, Ramananda, m.a.. Editor, The Modern Review 

8 

25 

and The Prahasi, and Honorary Fellow, University of 

9 

139 

Allahabad, Calcutta. 

10 

242 


1 1 

354 


12 

518^ 

Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar, m.a., Professor of History and 

10 

244 

Politics, Rajshahi College, Rajshahi. 

11 

355 

Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra, b.l., Government 

8 

25 

Pleader, Rangpur. 

9 

139 


10 

244 


11 

367 


12 

6ia 

Chatterjee, Satis Chandra, m.a.. Lecturer in Mental and Moral 

8 ' 

26 

Philosophy, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

9 

140' 


12 

518 

Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar, m.a., Premchand Roychand Scholar, 

8 

25 

Honorary Librarian, Calcutta University Institute, Member 

9 

140 

of the Executive Committee of the Bangiya Sahitya Pan- 

10 i 

244 

shad, and Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

11 

357 


12 

518 

Chatterji, Mohini Mohan, m.a., b.l., Attorney- at-Law, Calcutta. 

8 

9 

25 


11 

36a 


12 

619' 

Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asu tosh, m.a.. Bar. -at-Law, 

8 

26 

Puinse Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 

9 

140- 


10 

245 


11 

368 


12 j 

619 

Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan, b.a.. Head Master, Zilla School, 

B 

25 

Pabna. 

9 

141 


10 

245 


11 

369 


12 

619 

Ckaudliuri, Hem Chandra Ray, M.a., Lecturer in History, Calcutta 

8 

25 

University, Calcutta. 

10 

245 

• 

11 

369 


12 

• 

619 
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Ohaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan, m.a., b.l., Addi- 

8 

26 

tional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Secretary, 

9 

141 

Bajshahi Association, Rajshahi. 

10 

245 


11 

360 


12 

620 

Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy, Additional 

8 

26 

Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Zamindar, Myteen- 

9 

142 

singh. 

10 

246 


11 

360 


12 

620 

Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur, 

8 

27 

O.I.E., Additional Member, Imperial Legislative Council, and 

10 

246 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

11 

361 


12 

620 

Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath, m.a., b.l., Zamindar, Barnagore. 

8 

10 

27 

247 


11 

361 


12 

621 

Chowdhuri, Dhirendranath, *m.a., Professor of Logic, Edward 

11 

362 

College, Pabna. 



Cocks, S. W., M.A., Director of Public Instruction, Burma, and 

8 

27 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Rangoon. 

11 

362 


12 

621 

Coleman, Dr. Leslie C., m.a., Ph.D., Director of Agriculture in 

9 

142 

Mysore, Bangalore. | 

10 


1 

Cotter, G. de P., b.a., f.g.s.. Professor of Geology, Presidency j 

8 

102 

College, Calcutta. j 

10 

288 

1 

11 

499 

1 

Covernton, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G., m.a., c.i.b.. Director of Public , 

10 

248 

Instruction, Bombay Presidency, and Fellow, Bombay Uni- 

11 

363 

versity, Bombay. 



I’owley, Tho Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A., (’hief Engineer, Public Works 

9 

142 

Dep.'irtmpnt, Bengal, Secretary to t!ie Government of 

11 

364 

Bengal in Irrigation and Marine Branches, and Fellow, 



Calcutta University, Calcutta. 



Crohan. Rev. Father F., S.J , Rector, St. Xavier’s College, 

8 

27 

and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

9 

142 


10 

248 


11 

364 

Cullis, Dr. C. E., m.a., ph.D., Hardinge Professor of Mathematics, 

8 

28 

and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

9 

142 


10 

248 


11 

364 


12 

621 
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Cunfningham, The Hon’ hie Mr. J. R., m.a.. Director of Public 

8 

28 

Instruction, Assam, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Shil- 

9 

U3 

long. 

11 

364 

Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur, m.a., b.sc.. Professor of Chemis- 

8 

28 

try, Dacca College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 

9 

143 

11 

365 


12 

521 

Das, Bhusan Chandra, m.a., Professor of English, Krishnath 

8 

28 

College, Berhampur. 

9 

144 

10 

249 

Das, Dr. Kedarnath, m.d., Teacher of Midwifery, Camp- 

8 

29 

bell Medical School, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 

9 

144 

Calcutta. 

10 

249 

1 

11 

366 

Das, Saradaprasanna, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics, Presidency 
College, and Lecturer in Mixed Mathematics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

9 

144 

Das Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s , Demonstrator in Geology, 

8 

31 

Presidency College, and Lecturer in Geology, Calcutta Uni- 

10 

249 

versity, Calcutta. 

11 

366 

12 

522 

Das Gupta, Kanina Kanta, b.a.. Head Master, Collegiate School, 

9 

144 

Gauhati. 

JO 

250 


11 

367 

Das Gupta, Surendranath, m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, Chittagong 

8 

31 

College, Chittagong. 

10 

250 


1 1 

367 


12 

522 

Datta, A. C., b.a., I’riiicipal, Murarichand College, and Fellow, 

8 

33 

Calcutta University, Sylhet. 

9 

145 


11 

370 


12 

522 

Datta, Bibhutibhuson, M.Sc., Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, 

11 

370 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

12 

522 

Datta, Birendra Kumar, m.a., b.l., Munsiff, Mymensingh. 

11 

371 

De, Har Mohun, b.a.. Head Master, Government Zilla School^ 

8 

33 

Mymensingh. 

9 

145 


11 

372 


12 

623 

De, Satischandra, m.a., Offg. Senior Professor of English Litera- 

B 

33 

ture, Dacca College, Dacca. 

9 

146 


10 

253 


11 

372 


12 

523 
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De, Sushil Kumar, m.a.. Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, 

8 

33 

Calcutta. 

9 

146 


10 

254 


11 

373 


12 

623 

Dey, B. B., m.sc., d.i.c., f.i.o., f.c.s., Premchand Roychand 

8 

10 

Scholar, OfFg. Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College, 

9 

126 

Calcutta. 

11 

324 


12 

613 

Dey, Baroda Prosaud, b.l., Chairman, Serampore Municipality, 

8 

34 

and Honorary Secretary, Serampore Union Institution, 

9 

147 

Serampore. 

10 

265 


11 

375 


12 

528 

Dey, N. N., m.a., b.sc,. Professor of Physics, Ripon College, and 

8 

34 

Editor, The Collegian^ Calcutta. 

9 

147 

10 

265 


11 

375 


12 

528 

Dhar, Rai Sahib Bihari Lai, Retired Deputy Inspector of Schools, 

8 

35 

Dacca. 

10 

255 


11 

376 

D’Souza, P. G., B.A., B.L., Secretary to the Government of His 

8 

35 

Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, Departments of Education 

9 

147 

and Agriculture, Mysore. 

11 

376 


12 

528 

Duke, W. V., B.A. (b,u.i.), m.a. (t.c.d.). Inspector of Schools, 

9 

147 

Orissa Division, Cuttack. 

10 

266 


11 

376 

Dunn, S. G., m.a.. Professor of English Literature, Muir Central 

9 

147 

College, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

11 

376 ^ 

Dunn, T 0. D., m.a., Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, 

8 

36 

Bengal, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

11 

377 

Dunnicliff, Horace B., m.a., b.Sc., f.c.s.. Professor of Chemistry, 

9 

148 

Government College, Lahore. 

11 

379 

12 

626 

Dutt, Bamapada, Vakil, and Legal Adviser to the Hon*ble the 

8 

37 

Maharajah of Kasim bazar, Berhampur. 

9 

149 

10 

266 


11 

380 

Dutt, P. N., M.A., B.L., Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Criminal Law 

8 

36 

and Equity, University Law College, Calcutta 

11 

381 
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« 

Dutt, Rehati Raman, m.a.. Deputy Magistrate and Dei>uty 

8 

39 

Collector, Bakargunge. 

9 

149 


10 

255 


11 

381 

• 

12 

629 

Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan, m.a.. Professor of Chemistry, Presidency 

8 

16 

College, Calcutta. 

9 

126 


11 

324 

• 

12 

613 

Dutta, Promode Chandra, b.a., b.t.., Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 

8 

39 

and Government Pleader, Sylhet. 

9 

151 

10 

267 


11 

382 


12 

529 

Dutta, Rabindra Mohan, m.a., Lecturer in English, Calcutta 

11 

383 

University, Calcutta. 

12 

529 

European Association, Calcutta. 

10 

257 

Fawcus, G. E., m.a.. Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 

8 

39 

Orissa, and Fellow, Patna University, Ranchi. 

11 

384 

Forrester, Rev. J. C., m.a.. Head of the Dublin University 

8 

40 

Mission, and Fellow, Patna University, Hazaribagh. 

9 

151 


11 

385 

Ganguli, Surendra Mohan, M.Sc., Premchand Roychand Scholar, 

9 

151 

Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

10 

258 

11 

385 


12 

629 

Ganguli, Syamacharan, b.a.. Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 

8 

40 

sity, Calcutta. 

9 

162 


10 

258 


11 

385 

Geddes, Patrick, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee, 

8 

41 

St. Andrews University, C/o The Durbar, Indore. 

9 

152 


10 

258 


11 

387 


12 

530 

Ghosa, Piatapcandra, b.a., Government Pensioner, Vindhyacal, 

8 

41 

Mirzapur. 

9 

163 


11 

388 


12 

530 

Ghose, Sir Rash Behary, Kt., c.s.i., c.i.e., m.a., d.l., Pb.D., 

8 

41 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

9 

153 

Ghosh,. Dr. B. N., d.sc.. Senior Professor of Chemistry, Cotton 
College, Gauhati. 

10 

1 

259 
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Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, m.a., m.b., b.c., Professor of Physics, 

8 

41 

Vidyasagar College, Professor of Physiology, Belgachia 

9 

153 

Medical College, and Lecturer in Philosophy and Psychology, 

10 

259 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

11 

388 

12 

530 

Ghosh, Devaprasad, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics, Ripon 

8 

41 

College, Calcutta. 

9 

154 

10 

259 


11 

388 


12 

630 

Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur, M.D., Civil Surgeon, and Fellow, 

8 

41 

Calcutta University, Rangpur. 

9 

165 

11 

389 


12 

-630 

Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar, m.a., rh.D., Principal, Ananda Mohan 

8 

42 

College, Mymensingh. 

11 

389 


12 

631 

Ghosh, Jnanchandra, m.a.. Inspector of Colleges, and Fellow, 

8 

42 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

9 

165 

11 

390 


12 

631 

Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra, m.Sc., Lecturer in Physical Chemis- 

9 

165 

try, University College of Science, Calcutta. 

11 

390 

Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, B.L., Pleader, Mymensingh. 

8 

42 

9 

165 


11 

391 


12 

531 

Gilchrist, R. N., m.a., t.b.e.s.. Principal, Krishnagar College, 

8 

43 

and Fellow, Calcutta University, Krishnagar. 

9 

166 

10 

259 


11 

392 

Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri, m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, 

8 

44 

Hooghly College, Chinsura. 

9 

167 

10 

261 


11 

392 


12 

531 

Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan, m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, 

8 

45 

Dacca C'ollege, Superintendent, Dacca College Hostel, and 

9 

158 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 

10 

261 

11 

393 


12 

531 

Goswamy, Haridas, Head Mister, E. I. Ry. High English School, 

8 

45 

Asansol. 

9 

158 


11 

. 393 


12 

532 
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Gray, Dr. J. Henry, M.D., m.p.e., Secretary to Pliysical Depart- 
ment of National Council, Young Men’s Cliristian Association 

9 

159 

11 

395 

(India and Ceylon), Calcutta. 



Griffith, W. E., m.a.. Inspector of Schools, Burdwan Division, 

11 

395 

and Fellow, Calcutta University, Chinsura. ^ . 



Ouha, Jatindra Chandra, m.a.. Professor of English, Rajshahi 

8 

45 

College, Rajshahi. 

11 

396 

12 

532 

Guha, Jites Chandra, m.a.. Professor of English, Midnapore 

9 

159 

College. (At present Professor of English, Vidyasagar 

12 

632 

College, Oaloutta.) 



Guha, Raj anikanta, m.a., Lecturer in English, Calcutta Univer- 

8 

45 

sity, Calcutta. 

9 

159 

11 

398 


12 

532 

Gunn, O'. W., m.a., Assistant Director of Public Instruction, 

8 

46 

Bengal, Calcutta. 

9 

160 

11 

399 

Gupta, Amrita Lai, m.a., b.t.. Senior Teacher of History and 
English, Hindu School, Calcutta. 

8 

46 

9 

160 

10 

262 


11 

399 


12 

532 

Gupta, Bipin Behari, m.a.. Professor of History, Ripon College, 

8 

46 

Calcutta. 

9 

160 


10 

262 


11 

399 


12 

532 

Gupta, Satyendranath, b.a., b.t., Offg. Head Master, Howrah 

9 

161 

Zilla School, Howrah. 

10 

263 


11 

400 


12 

533 

Gupta, Umes Chandra, b.b.. Pleader, and President, Pleaders’ 

8 

47 

Library, Rangpur. 

9 

161 

11 

400 


12 

533 

Haidar, Dr. Hiralal, m.a., Ph.D., Lecturer in Philosophy, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

8 

47 

9 

161 


11 

401 

Haidar, Umes Chandra, m.a., b.t.. Head Master, Zilla School, 

8 

47 

Rangpur. 

9 

162 


11 

402 


12 

533 
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Hamilton, C. J., m.a., Min to Professor of Economics, and Fellow, 

. 9 

162 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 



Haq, Khan Sahib Maiilvi Kazi Zahiral, b.a.. Head Master, Gov- 

8> 

47 

ernment Muslim High School, Dacca. 

9 

163 


11 

402 


12 

533 

Harley, A. H., m.a., Princiiial, The Madrassah, and Fellow, 

8 

47 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

9 

164 


10 

263- 


11 

402 


12 

634 

Hay, Dr. Alfred, d.sc., m.i.e.e., Professor of Electrical Techno- 

11 

403 

logy, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 



Hazra, Jogendra Nath, m.a.. Principal, Midnapore College, 

8 

48> 

Midnapore. 

9 

164 


11 1 

403 


12 

634 

Holland, Rev. W. E. S., m.a., Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral 

10 

263 

Mission College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

11 

! 404 

Holmes, Rev. W. H. G., of the Oxford University Mission to 

8 

1 

Calcutta, Superintendent, Oxfoid Mis.sion Hostel of 

9 

164 

St. Luke, Calcutta. 

11 

405 

Hossain, Wahed, b.a., b.l., f.r.a.S., Vakil, High Court, and 

8 

49 

Secretary, Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational 

9 

164 

Association, Calcutta. 

11 

406 


12 

634 

Howard, Mrs. G. L. C., m.a.. Second Imperial Economic Botanist, 

11 

407 

Agricultural Reseaich Institute, Pusa. 



Hunter, M., m.a., f.c.s., c.i.e.. Principal, Rangoon College, 

8 

61 

and Fellow, Calcutta University, Rangoon. 



Hunter, Mark, m.a.. Professor of English, Presidency College, 

9 

165 

and Fellow, Madras University, Madras. 

10 

263 

11 

407 


12 

634 

Huq, The Hou’ble Maulvi A. K. Fiizlul, m.a., b.l., Vakil, 

8 

61 

Higli Court, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 

9 

165 

and President, Bengal Presidency Muslim League, Calcutta. 

10 

264 

11 

408 


12 

635 

ITuque, M. Azizul, b.l., Pleader, and Joint Secretary, Bengal 

8 

51 

Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, 

9 

165 

Krishnagar. 

10 

.264 

12 

636 
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Huque, Kazi Imdadul, B.A., B.T., Head Master, Calcutta Training 

8 

51 

School, Calcutta. 

9 

lOfi 


10 

264 


11 

409 


12 

536 

Husain, The Hon'ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur, 

10 

264 

Bar.-at-La\v, Advocate, Chief Court, Additional Member, 
Punjab Legislative Council, and Fellow, Punjab University, 
Lahore. 

11 

410 

Hydari, M. A. N., b.a.. Secretary to His Exalted Highness the 

8 

52 

Nizam’s Government, Judicial, Police and General Depart- 

9 

167 

ments, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

10 

265 


11 

410 


12 

536 

Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad, b.a., Additional Inspector 

8 

57 

of Schools, Presidency Division, and Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 

9 

167 

\ ersity, Calcutta. 

10 

265 


12 

536 

Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali, K.c.s.i., Bar.-at-Law, Puisne 

8 

58 

Judge, High Court, Patna. 

10 

265 


11 

410 


12 

636 

Indian Association, Calcutta. 

9 

167 


10 

265 


11 

411 

Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad, m.a., Professor of Arabic and Persian, 

9 

168 

Dacca College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 

10 

265 

11 

411 

Irons, Miss M. V., m.a. (t.c.d.), Inspectress of Schools, Dacca 

i ^ 

58 

Circle, Dacca. 

9 

168 


11 

412 


12 

537 

Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad, b.l.. Public Prosecutor, and 

8 

59 

Vice-Chairman, District Board, Mymensingh. 

9 

168 


10 

266 


11 

412 


12 

537 

Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri, b.a., b.l., Puisne 

8 

59 

Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madras University, Madras. 

9 

168 


11 

412 


12 

537 

Jalil, Abdul, M.se., Assistant Professor of Physics, and Superin- 

9 

169 

tendent, Muslim Hostel, Meerut College, Meerut. 

10 

266 


11 

413 


12 

537 
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Jenkins, 0. F., i.c.s., Secretary and Member, Board of Examiners, 

10 

266 

Calcutta. 



Jenkins, Walter A., m.S:., Professor of Physics, Dacca College, 

8 

69 

Dacca. 

9 

169 


10 

267 

Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G., m.a., Vice-Chancellor, Patna 

8 ^ 

69 

University, Patna. 

10 

267 

Johnston, Bev. A. B., m.a., Vice-Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral 

8 

1 60 

Mission College, Calcutta. 

9 

170 

10 

267 


11 

413 

Jones, C. E. W., m.a.. Director of Public Instruction, North-West 

8 

60 

Frontier Province, Peshawar. 

11 

414 

Jones, T. Cuthbertson, b.a., Principal and Professor of English 

9 

170 

Literature, Agra College, Agra. 

11 

416 

Kadir, A. F. M- Abdul, m.a., m.f., Professor of Persian, Ravenshaw 

9 

170 

College, Cuttack. 

11 

417 

Kar, Sites Chandra, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, Bangabasi 

8 

61 

College, and Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, Calcutta 

9 

171 

University, Calcutta. 

11 

41T 

Karim, Maulvi Abdul, b.a., Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 

8 

61 

sity, Calcutta. 

9 

171 

10 

268 


11 

418 

Karve, D. K., Founder of the Hindu Widows’ Home, and Organiser 

11 

419 

of the Indian Women’s University, Poona City. 

12 

538 

Kasimhazar, Maharajah of. Please see Nandy^ The Hon^lle 



Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra, 



Khan, Abul Hashem, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Burdwan 

8 

61 

Division, Chinsura. 

9 

171 

10 

268 


11 

420 


12 

638 

Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman, Shirwani, Honorary Joint 

8 

62 
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QUESTION 8 


Are yoa satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta and, if not, what changes would you suggest P 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 

I am, generally speaking, satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the 
University of Calcutta. 

{a) This admission at present is by means of the matriculation examination. 
Candidates for the examination art‘ prep.’ red by the schools recognised by the 
University. By the Act of 1904 the semate of the University frames rules for the 
recognition of schools and requires that every school applying for such recog- 
nition should be well-managed, well-housed, and have an efficient staff of teachers 
and sufficient funds to guarantee its financial stability, etc. The application 
is made to the f' 5 rndicate and on receipt of it the syndicate first takes expert 
opinion from the inspectors and then either grants or refuses the application. 

(i) The senate of the Calcutta University, besides the ex.-offleio members, consists 

of one hundred members, of whom twenty are elected and eighty nominated 
by the Chancellor, who is the Viceroy of India. This should in itself suffice 
to ensure that legislation concerning the recognition of schools is indirectly 
under the control of Government. 

Again, the above Act had laid down that the senate w.us to prepare these regula- 
tions, including legislation about the recognition of schools, within a certain 
time, in default of which the Government of India (in tlicir Education 
Department) were given the power to exercise that rigid. As there is no 
travail greater than thc^ writing of laws the senate failed to prepare them 
and so, after all, it fell to Government to do the work. In this manner 
Government, and not th(‘ Senate of the Calcutta University, are the real 
framers of the rules for the recognition of schools. 

(ii) The syndicate of the Calcutta University, which is the real deciding authority 

for accepting or rejecting applications asking for recognition of schools, has 
on its board the Director of Public Instruction, representatives of the senate, 
and representatives of the faculties. Almost all the members of the syndic- 
ate are educationists, experts or teachers. It means that when the 
syndicate apxiroves a school for recognition there is no fear that the school 
is weak or second-rate. 

(iii) And, last, but not least, the syndicate does not accept the claim of any 
school to be recognised unless an inspector has examined all the details and 
satisfied himself on all the points. 

(6) (i) There has been an attempt to alternate the matriculation examination with 
the school final examination. This school leaving certificate final examin- 
ation has already been instituted in some other jirovinces. 

The i chool leaving certificate final examination is looked upon with great 
suspicion by all Indian educationists, leaders, and parents. The consensus 
of Indian opinion is that the real object of Government in recognising 
this examination is to place a great number of schools outside the power of 
the universities and to take them under its direct and immediate control with 
a view to check higher education in the country. 

Government has also put a premium upon the school-leaving certificate 
final examination by giving it an artificial value as a test for Government 
posts. 
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It means that if the Calcutta University, like some of the weaker universities of 
other provinces, accepts the school leaving certificate final examination as 
a substitute or alternative for the matriculation examination it shall lose 
all control over, and touch with, a proportionately increasing number of 
students every year. 

The demand that the universities should have little to do with eebnnl exa- 
minations amounts to a demand that the people should have little to do 
with their own education. The Education Department of Government 
wishes to oust the senates and syndicates of the universities from schools 
because schools are the entrance doors to the universities. Intelligent 
Indians, on the other hand, wish for the greater nationalisation of education, 
(ill It may be said that by instituting the school leaving certificate final examin- 
ation and by allowing it to gradually supersede the matriculation examination 
Government only desire to offer a better alternative or .substitute. If th- 
idea of the Government is only to improve school education this is not the 
way to proceed to do it. The best way to secure that object woul 1 bo to let 
the school-leaving certificilo final examination, like the matriculation examin- 
ation, be made a university examination. 

The .'•chool leaving certificate final examination course, as it has been introduced 
in the United Provinces, differs from the matriculation course in the following 
details ; — 

(A) Text -books in English have been abolished to avoid cramming. This experi- 

ment has already proved a failure. It ignores the fact which all teachers 
know that ability is co -related with memory, and docs not appreciate 
the difficulties of Indian students who have to accpiire the English 
language. It is impossible for any person to learn a foreign tongue 
without having recourse to unintelligent cramming for a long time in 
the beginning. 

(B) It presents a greater field for choice of subjects. Though the subjects are 

what Americans call more “ scattered ” than co-relatt'd it is an advantage, 
and the senate of the Calcutta University would do well to follow the 
school leaving certificate final examination course in this respect. 

(C) The written work of the student done for two years previous to the examina- 

tion is taken into account and, as m France, the report books {livres sco- 
laires) are also considered by the examiner. 

There is nothing here which the Calcutta and other Indian universities cannot 
incorporate in their courses of study and system of education. 

(in) The analogy of the continental and Japamvsc systems do(*s not hold good 
here. On the rontinent or in Japan, where schools arc directly controlled by 
the State, the universities are also similarly directly controlled by tlie State. 
The government of both is uniform. 

But in Bengal the first consideration is, and should be, that in the final analysis 
the Calcutta University is dependent for its success upon the efficiency and 
integrity of the secondary schools. If the schools conform to the standards 
set by the University the University can co-operate with the s^jcondary 
schools and prepare students after the requirements of college education. 
Otherwise, the secondary schools and tho University will very soon lose touch 
with each other. The tendency all the world over is to produce perfect 
articulation between school and college education. In India we find 
certain persons who can in no sense be called friends of education asking for 
separation which, if permitted, is sure to cause the ruin of college education in 
this country. 

(c) Whether Government institutes a school leaving certificate final examination 
or licenses the schools or makes the entrance into Government service and 
the universities dependent upon State examination or adopts some other way 
to gain control over the schools it will be pursuing a wrong, injurious, and 
futile policy. There is not even the consolation of an English precedent at the 
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back of these methods. The schools in Great Britain are independent of such 
control. No doubt, such systems prevail in a few countries on the continent, but 
you cannot apply a continental precedent to B(‘ngal unless you can prove that 
the circumstances and conditions of both are the same. In Europe men are 
bom free. In Europe the rulers and the ruled arc of one class. In India they 
are not. Again, as I have said above, on the Continent the system is uniform. 
Both the universities and the schools arc under 8tate control. 

If Government will force such an educational ])ohi‘y upon tlie (Ulcutta Uni- 
versity it is bound sooner or later to be resented by Indians in general, and 
the people of Bengal in particular. It uould unpo[)ula,riso Govi'rnment and 
involve it in difficulties which \> ould b(‘ of its own cn'ation. 

The policy will also be futile because', if Government wvn^ to persist in it for 
long, Government schools will become unpopular and grail ually, but surely, the 
people will leave Government schools and educate tlieir children in naiional 
schools (however weak and bad they may be for a long tinu' at lirst ) whieh 
will be “ unrecognisi'd ” but independent. 

If Government is far-seeing ('iiough and well -arlvised it will not dissociate 
itself from the re})resentativ(‘s ot the pi'ople. It is (‘ssi'iitial for tlu‘ sueci'ss of its 
own educational policy that it should always carry with itsdf a eoilsiderabh' body 
of public opinion. 

(d) (i) An argument in favour of ^vithdrawing the scliools from the jurisdiction 
of the universities which has been used by some supporters of the measure 
IS that the education ot the masses is being negleeti d at the cxjieri.se, of 
university education. “ Government,” they say, “ has sjient moiK'y out 
of proportion on the universities and, unhvss it curtails this expinditure or 
stops at the figure which has already been reachoil. unnawsal ('ducat ion ill bo 
impossible.” 

But the figures of expenditure published by the Government of India do not 
bear out this statement. The exjienditure on ('diieation, vi'ty roughly 
sxieakmg (I am \vriting from memory), is about 2 erori's for xirimary, 
1| crores for secondary and I J crort's for univ<*rsity (‘ducat ion. The. exp(*ndi- 
ture on school education is, thus, cron'S and exceeds expeiiditun' on 
university education by 2 crores. 

(li) Students of the history of education know that in all tlie countru's ol Ihiroiie 
education has filtered from the universities downward. Mr. Sharp iii his 
({uinqueiinial review on the ^irogress of education for 1907-12 says : — 
” The (ommon charge that the high('r education of India has been built upon 
a slender foundation of jioxmlar education is oiu' that might ha\ (' bei'ii levelled 
against every country of Euroxie at some jicriod of history. India is now 
passing through stages taken by other countries in their time.” 

(iii) The supply of education should, like every other supidy, be r(‘gulat('d, to a 
reasonable extent, according to the demand for it. The demand for univer- 
sity education in India exceeds by far the demand for primary ('ducation. 
University education alone has been endowed with sufficient liberality by the 
people of India. University education produces the intelligent class of India 
and all that is modern in this country is the fruit of university education. 
Universities are the only connecting link between Indians and their alien 
rulers. 

(iv) Government does not spend more than it ought to on university (‘ducation 
in India. The complaint of Indians is that it does not siiend what it ought 
to on the education of the masses. 

^e) It is said that the matriculation examination is a poor tost of merit and the school 
system in Bengal is defective and cannot be reformed unless Government 
takes the schools under its private control. 

The first charge against the Calcutta University matriculation examination is that 
the standard of the examination is lower than in other Indian universities. The 
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proof offered to substantiate this charge is the high percentage of passes in the 
Calcutta University. 

It means that, if the Allahabad or Punjab University has really a low standard of 
teaching but fails its examinees at an unprecedentedly larger scale every year, 
the standard of efficiency is rising, and if Bengal, after a century of English 
education and of thirty years’ advance over the rest of India, records a gradual 
increase in the number of passes the teaching of the University is deteriorat- 
ing. 

The better results of the Calcutta University cannot be due to any unfair dealing 
or the mere caprice of examiners as all the question papers are passed by the 
moderators and answer books revised by the head examiner. What should be a 
matter for satisfaction is advanced as a proof of degeneration ! 

The real test by which the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University 
may reasonably be judged shculd be the x)roficiency of the average student, and 
not the stiffness of the questions or the abundance of failures. The average under- 
graduate of the Calcutta University compares favourably with the average under 
graduate of any other Indian university. Again, if the results of education may 
bo judged by the achievement of the sons of a university, Bengal, T am sure, 
possesses no less than 75 x^er cent of the men who are eminent in Western learn- 
ing in this country. 

(/) Some educationists have said that the standard of the matriculation exami* 
nation of the Indian universities is lower than the standard of the English matri- 
culation, the French Baccalaureate ; or the Gorman Realgymnasium, or Oherreah 
achule examination. 

This may be urged as a ground for changing the present condition of admission to 
the University of Calcutta. It is true that the Indian undergraduate on hia 
entering the University is younger than, and not the equal of, the English or 
French undergraduate, but we must also remember that an English graduate 
who obtains his M. A. degree at Oxford or Cambridge usually remains at the 
university only for three years, while an Indian graduates who receives his M. A. 
degree from the Calcutta University has to study as a regular student for six or 
seven years. An English student who takes the LL. B. degree from an English 
university studies for three years. An Indian student who takes the same 
degree from the Calcutta University requires seven years. The English student 
generally takes his examination by the compartment system and ax:)X^ears practi- 
cally at one university examination during all his university time. The Indian 
student has to apxiear at least in two university examinations. 

The result is that the average Indian M. A. is, in education or culture, in no sense 
inferior to the average Oxford hcliool-man or Cambridge tripos-holder and, as 
far as the requirements of India are concerned, is decidedly better and more 
useful. 

It win not be out of x^lace to mention hero that a number of Indian students sent 
to England are sometimes sent there more to gain a social position than intel- 
lectual education. English education, it is thought and not without some reason, 
eliminates to a slight degree the disadvantages suffered by Indians in life 
through being a ruled people. 


Acharya, Dr. Kedareswar. 

The present conditions of admission to the University by passing the matricu- 
lation test do not appear to qualify the student to follow the University training 
with facility. The matriculation standard should be raised to include at least tho 
oourses of study now prescribed for the intermediate examinations and university 
education should be restricted to what is required to obtain degrees. 

A ten-years’ course in the schools may be devised to enable a student to qualify 
himself for entrance to the University and the present arrangement of allotting two* 
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years more for the I.So. and the I.A. may be done away with. In the first seven years 
English should be taught as a second language, other subjects being taught through 
the medium of the vernaculars ; in the next three years English should be the medium 
of instruction. 

This arrangement while doing away with an intermediate examination will also 
save time by two years. If the syllabus of the matriculation is thus raised a very 
large body of students of average ability will be fairly well-grounded to be able to 
learn applied sciences and technology, instead of being stranded in the world as 
now, with a gloomy future before them. It is a sorrowful sight to see young men 
after passing the matriculation going about to secure recommendations for a petty 
clerkship or some such post. They should be eligible for all the provincial civil 
services; a special test of fitness may be introduced for the different kinds of posts. 
There would be no bar to students after passing the matriculation to read for degrees 
in law, medicine, and engineering. As a matter of fact, I.A. and I. Sc. students do 
now enter the medical and engineering colleges. University education should not 
take up more than four years ; two being for the first degree and two for post-graduate 
studies. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin. 

I am not satisfied with the present conditions of admission to tluj University. As 
matters stand now little notice is taken of the moral and physical fitness of the candidate 
to enter the University. The character certificate given by the head ma ter is a mere 
matter of form and is found to be of little worth. As regards the physique of the can- 
didates it is not infrequently found that many students of poor health completely break 
down under the strain of university studies. I would, therefore, suggest the following 
chciiiges : — 

(a) The character certificate given by the head master should lie in the form of a 
solemn declaration. 

(h) Arrangements should bo made for the medical examination of the candidates 
for admission to the Univi'rsity. 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur. 

The matriculation certificate, without further examination, should entitle the 
holder to admission to the University. 

My suggestions are : — 

(a) At least one-third of the seats should be reserved for Muhammadans in the 

colleges and half in the schools. If these are not filled up within a reasonable 
time they should bo thrown open to others, Muhammadans as w^ell as Hindus. 

(b) After the completion of fifteen years of age a student should be allowed to appear 

for the matriculation examination. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. 

I am not at all satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University. 
The matriculation standard has been lowered unconscionably. The school course has 
been, as it were, tacked on to the University course in a most ill-fitting manner. 
One does not naturally lead to the other. The general training that a boy receives at 
school is not sufficient equipment for him to ^eap the full benefit of a university education. 
In fact, in the beginning of his university career, and even for some time afterwards, he has 
no other alternative than to burden his memory with things which he cannot fully grasp. 

Again, too many people enter the University for an education which is ill-suited for the 
battle of life. At the time of their entrance into the University they have no clear idea 
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as to the career they would follow after leaving it, and when they do leave the University 
they very often find themselves face to face with the grim spectacle of all doors shut 
against them. To make matters worse, owing to our existing social system, many would 
often b? encumbered with a famdy of wife and children by the time they leave the 
University. Misery and discontentment follow in the wake, and all the rosy hopes of their 
student life vanish under the hitter struggle for exist<*nc«*. This picture is not at all 
overdrawn. 

To remedy these evils I would make my school (up to the present matriculation stage) 
the ground for general culture of all students, and would provide for such subjects in the 
curriculum as wmiikl contribute tovv^arcls that end. I would make it obligatory upon all to 
go through this course of studies full3\ I would, however, give this course a scientific 
bias, for obvious reasons. 1 would next take out the two years that are now spent a t 
the University for the inteirincdiat(‘ course and add them onto the school course. During 
these two years I w'ould provide for specialisation. Thus, at the end of the school course 
it will be open to the boy, either to enter into the University for a liberal education, or to 
further .spceiahso in om; of the bread-earning ])rofessions like engineering, medicine, 
agriculture, commereial seu'uee, etc. These groujis of knowledge may form jiart of the 
University system, hut tlu^y will certainly form distinct groujis, inasmuch as they will 
serve as means to an mid, whereas a university career will be for the pursuit of knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge and advancement of learning. 


Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

The conditions vbieh aic laid down in the regulations for admission of high schools 
to th(^ University w orked veil onoiigii when the number of schools w'as eompaiativcly 
small. Witli a steady expansion of liiglKT education, and tlie di'velopment of modem 
educational ideas, a change in tli(‘ conditions which i(‘gulate such admission is con- 
sidered indispiMisahle. Heliools are. springing u]) like mnslirooms and it is time that a some- 
w'hat higher staiidar I should he demanded from them before recognition. The following 
changes are suggested 

Management . — ddiere is a large niimher of ])ro])rietary institutions in and outside 
Ualeutta that are run purely on siieculative . jiriiieiples. The voice of the 
])ropri(‘tor is su])reme in the maiidgenieiit ot such schools. The managing 
committee IS a nonentity and IS solely guided by the wdiims and caprices of the 
propT’K'tor. Sivingsare divided among themselves, often at tlui cost of the 
schools. Teachers are appointed and discharged as it suits th(‘ convenience 
of the pro})ru‘tors. Men of mediocre ([ualifications on a poor remuneration 
are often (‘iitertamed. As an inevitable le^ult indiscipline and disorder be- 
come the lule. What is needed is that the entire manageimmt shoul 1 be vested 
in the committee, on which different interests and classes should be represented. 
'J^he school building.s and the land on which they stand sliould bo donated free 
of eiiarge to a committee, the number of wdiose members should not ordinarily 
exceed ten, save with the prc^vious permission of the University. The pro- 
]ii'ietora should not, as a rule, be represented by more than one member on the 
committee. 

Staff . — The headmaster should invariably be a man of ripe experience and sound 
scholarship. He .should be a graduate of an Indian university. He should be 
assisted by at least two more graduates on the staff. The minimum number of 
teachers should be, besides the headmaster, one for each class or section. In 
schools of over 300 pupils there should be a w'holc-time clerk in addition to the 
teaching staff. One of the senior teachers should be placed in charge of the 
school library and another in charge of sports and games. There should be one 
English teacher for each class or section that teaches English. None should be 
accepted as an English teacher whose qualifications are less than the matricu- 
lation. There should not be more than two matriculates on the staff of any high 
school and no matriculate teacher should ha\ e less than five years’ teaching expe- 
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Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi — contd , — Ali, The Hon’blo Mr. Altaf* 


rieiice. The minimum qualification ot a pandit should be vernacular mastership. 
The head pandit should hold a Sanskrit title and the head maulvi the final 
certificate of a senior madrassah. There should be* an An”:lo-S<uiskrit and an 
Anglo- IVrsian teacher in addition to the head ])aii(ht and the maulvi. An extra 
teacher should lie appointed tor the scientific teaching of Bengali. 

The monthly pay ot the headmaster should be Rs. UK). The minimum ^lay of 
any teacher of English should be Rs. 20 and ot vernacular Rs 15. Tlu^ average 
pay of the staff should not be h^ss than Rs. *50 a month. 

Buildings . — The buildings should be neat and durable and have a puccA plinth. A 
minimum of 10 sq. ft. per pupil should be dcmianded. A mmimum door and 
window space of one quarter ot the floor area should b(‘ in -listed upon. The ])arti- 
tion walls should be up to the height ot the ceiling, h^aeh class sliould be pro- 
vided with a chair, a table, a black-board and as many benches as there are 
multiples of five pupils. Each bmich .should have luther a desk or a back. 

Lihnirij . — The library should be located in a separate room and bo always acct'ssible 
to the teacluT and the taught. Some (slucalional journals hliould be sub- 
scribed tor. Tli(‘r(‘ shouhl 1)(‘ an adi^quate jirovision ot books of stories, of iidia’mice, 
and on teaching. The books should be arranged m glass cases, and must always 
boon view. A monthly provision tor additional books should be insjsbsl upon. 
Loan books should be maintained separately tor teachers and boys Portraits 
ot Thcnr liiqienal Maj(‘sties. a (dock, a globe, a s(*t ot vallnmps, a few relief 
maps, and some picture charts should ab\a\s be amongst th(‘ e(jui])m(*nts of the 
library. 

Discipline. — Intcr-school lules should be scnqmlously obsc^rved and a high standard 
of discipline insisted ujion. A punishment i egister should be kept, among other 
rc‘cords. 

Residence -of pnpJs . — A list should be kept of boys who do not live with their parents 
and arrangcmeiils should b(‘ made for the proper residcnci' of those boys. 
Sup(‘i intend(‘iits ot hostels must always b(‘ .selected from among the senior 
teachers ot the school. Thev must always reside in a separate room of the hostid. 
The maiiageimnit of the hostel must invariably Ixi vested m the executive corn* 
mittee ot the school. 

Fee rates . — The tec lates should not be below Rs 2-8 in the upper classei and Re. 1 
in the lowiT oni‘s, ddu‘ number of tia^e studentships should be limited to 8 per 
C(mt of the enrolment. The scale of tees must, in no case, be lo\v(;r than that in 
the neighbouimg schools. Sjiecial concessions may be allowed to poor but 
promising Muhammad in boys. 

Size oj classes . — The numlxw of pupils should not exceed 45 in any or the six higher, 
and 30 in any ot the hiwer, classes. 

Finance . — Xo school should be n'commended for recognition unless its financial stabil 
ity has bemi sutliciently a.ssurcd. The receipts from tee -5 and other sources 
should be enough to cover the .salary of teacluTs and the wages ot .siwvaiits. 

Physical eiercise . — Each school must provide at least two ])laygrounds, one for the 
older, and the other for the younger, section of the pupils. The land must always 
be the property the .school. 


A.LI, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf, 


Not quite; the present matriculation standard is very low. The consequence is 
that the next examination, i.e., the I.A. and I.Sc., proves a stumbling-block to them. 
Statistics show that there is a sharp decline in the number of students after matri- 
culation. It may be argued that this decline is due to poverty. It may, to some 
extent, be due to poverty, I admit, but, in my opinion, the ease with which an aver- 
age student gets thriHigb his matriculation has a deteriorating effect on the student 
and makes him take the I.A. or the I.Sc. easy. I think the standard of the matri- 
culation should be raised to the level of the Cambridge senior. 
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QUESTION 8. 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin — Au, Nawab Nasibul Mamalek, ]Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur 
— Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan — Annandale, Dr. N. — Archbold, 
^ W. A. J. — ^Banerjea, J. K. 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

No; any college or school having no adequate representation of the several com- 
munities on the staff and the committee should not be afl&liated. 


Au, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

Yes ; but there seems to be more demand for admission than can be supplied by 
colleges in Calcutta. The desirable remedy is to make better arrangements to 
remove this complaint. This is more serious so far as the Moslems are concerned 
and requhes immediate arrangements 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 

At present many students are denied admission to the college for want of accom- 
modation. This is pitiable. Such arrangements should be made that all who desire 
admission may bo admitted, t specially Mussalmans, who have now awakened 
and want to acquire higher education ; th(‘y will suffer to a great extent if admission is 
refused to them, and Government is morally responsible to make such arrangements 
so that the Mussalman can return an equal number of graduates with the Hindu. 


Annandale, Dr. N. 

The imperfect comprehension of English possessed by a large proportion of 
Calcutta students proves that they have been admitted to the University before they 
were in a position to profit from lectures delivered in that language. I would, there- 
fore, insist upon all students passing a severe viva voce examination in English, not in 
English literature, on matriculation. I discuss this point further in connection with my 
answer to question 11. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

No ; I am not. The question is, of course, intimately connected with that of schools. 
It is no good saying when a half- starved man comes before us that he ought to be better 
fed unless we can secure that he is so. And unless the Commission can provide in some 
V ay better school teaching it seems idle to criticise its results. It has been done before ; 
we are always doing it. That boys do not knov>^ enough English history, or any other 
history, or geography, is universally recognised. I have asked students the most 
elementary questions in these subjects without result. But, no doubt, others will develope 
this side of the enquiry. 


Banerjea, j. R. 

No ; students come to colleges with an imperfect knowledge of English. I would 
suggest that the course in English for the matriculation examination be so framed that 
pupils in schools will minutely notice the force of words and phrases and carefully study 
one or two books, as well as English grammar. The present system of demanding minute 
knowledge, not even of a single book, has been responsible for the poor knowledge of 
English which is noticeable now in many students. 
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Banerjea, J. R. — contd . — Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath — Banerjee, Sir Gooroo 

Dass. 


I would also suggest that some of the papers, e.g.^ the compulsory paper in mathe- 
matics for the matriculation examination, be a little more difficult than it is at present. 
If we compare this paper, as set now, with mathematics papers set for the entrance ex- 
amination under the old regulations, we find that it is a very easy paper indeed. While 
it is true that there are some who are fitted for a college career, and turn out brilliant 
students of other subjects without being strong in mathematics, it is also true that for 
a college career the test ought not to be exceedingly easy, for that lowers the status of 
our matriculates in comparison with that of the matriculates of other universities. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

I am satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta, 
But I would modify the course of studies for the matriculation examination so as to ensure 
that undergraduates may possess some knowledge of the elements of the most important 
subjects of study. In particular, I would make history and gi'Ography compulsory 
subjects for this examination, and 1 would consider it desirable to give matriculation 
candidates instruction in the elements of physical science. I am strongly opposed to 
the idea of starting a school final examination under the control of a Government de- 
partment. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

I am not quite satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University 
of Calcutta, and I have some changes to suggest. But, before dealing with the changes 
I wish to suggest, I deem it desirable at the outset to oppose a change which has been 
suggested in influential quarters, namely, that the matriculation examination, which at 
present serves as a double test, that is, a test of completion of school education, and also 
as a test of fitness for admission to the University, should be abolished, and two examin- 
ations substituted in its place, one a school final examination to serve as a test of com- 
pletion of school education, to be conducted by the Government department of public 
instruction, and the other a university entrance examination to serve as a test of fitness 
for admission to the University, to be conducted either by the University or by its 
affiliated colleges. The main reasons assigned in favour of this change are that the 
matriculation examination has grown too large to be conducted with efficiency, and 
that it has failed to servo the double purpose it is now made bo serve. The first -mentioned 
argument is answered by the fact that the establishment of universities at Patna 
and Dacca will reduce the bulk of the Calcutta University matriculation e.xamination 
within proper limits ; and the second argument will be sufficiently met if it can be shown, 
as I think it can, that by suitable changes the matriculation examination may well be 
made to serve its present double purpose, and thus a duplication of examinations may be 
avoided to the no small saving of time, energy, and expense, I have dealt with this 
topic at some length at pages 31 to 43 of my little book, entitled Th^ Edttmiion 
Problem in India, to which I would beg leave to refer, instead of repeating what I have 
said there. And I now proceed to state the changes I would suggest m the present con- 
ditions of admission to the University, which will include changes in the matriculation 
examination scheme. 

The following are the changes I would suggest in the conditions of admission to the 
University : — 

(a) The rule that sixteen years should be the minimum age for admission to the matri- 
culation examination should be abolished. This rule is not only unnecessary, 
but is mischievous. It is unnecessary because a properly organised and pro- 
perly conducted matriculation examination wiU, on the one hand, be a sufficient 
natural safeguard against immature youths entering the University, and will , 
on the other hand, prevent the hardship of deserving youths being needlessly 
kept back ; and it is mischievous because it often gives rise to cases throwing 
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Banerjee, Sir Gk)ORoo Dass — cmtd . — Banerjee, Jayoopal. 


on the University the trouble of entering into delicate investigations as to 
age, and of sometimes cancelling the results of candidates provisionally ad- 
mitted to the examination after they have passed, if in the end the investi- 
gation as to age proves adverse to them. 

(6) The rules allowing a multiplicity of options in the selection of subjects should be 
abolished, and the subjects of examination should be : — 

(i) English prose and iK)etry, text -books. 

(ii) The candidate’s vernacular, with an elementary knowledge of its kindred classi*^ 

cal language. ^ 

(iii) Mathematics, including arithmetic (the whole), algebra up to quadratic equa- 

tions, and the i rogressions, and plane geometry up to properties of similar 
triangles. 

iv) Elementary histories of England and India and general geography. 

v) Elements of physics and chemistry. 

And there shall be two pajiers in each subject. 

The importance of the first four subjects is admitted by all. That of the 
fifth subject also is admitted by all, but some are of opinion that our 
schools are mostly unfit to teach it properly for want of resources. I think 
if a year’s time is allowed, and a moderate syllabus is begun witli, our 
schools will be able to make a beginning. 

The above scheme of subjects, with syllabuses modest and embracing only 
the broad points of each subject, will afford a common basis of general 
culture for all students, whatever subsequent careers they may choose. An 
agriculturist will be none the worse for the little classics ho may learn, nor 
a literary scholar for his little physics and chemistry. 

(c) English should be taught with the help of well -selected pieces in prose arid verses 

pieces that are of cosmopolitan interest ; and English grammar should be 
regularly taught, and not left to be picked up from co^^ious reading. 

(d) Subjects other than English should be allowed to be taught, learnt, and examined 
through the medium of the student’s vernacular. 

With the foregoing modifications the existing matriculation examination will serve 
well its double purpose of being a test of completion of the school course, and a test of 
fitness for commencing the college course. This matriculation course will be a broad 
basis of general culture for all students : and, though a little too high for low intelligence 
and a little too low for high intelligence, and, though embracing subjects some of which 
may not be necessary for all after -careers, it will not impose any needless burden uj on any 
class of students, while it will relieve the teaching agency, that is, our schools, from the 
undue burden of adjusting their staff and time-table to suit the multiplicity of distracting, 
and not always coherent, combinations of subjects, which students choose not so much 
by reason of their aptitudes, as by reason of the large percentage of passes which particular 
combinations secure. 

A broad general and workable scheme is, I submit, better than a nicely adjusted, but 
complicated, one. For broad, and not fine, points wear well, and complicated machinery 
is often liable to get out of gear. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 


The matriculation tost, on the whole, serves this purjiose fairly well, but the know’- 
ledge in English of those who propose to pursue a literary course in their university career 
is in one respect, inadequate \yide my &ii wer to que tion 11]. In practice, some of the 
colleges at luescnt admit only those “ freshmen ” who secure a first division in their matii- 
culation, indicating in effect thereby a distrust in the value of the matriculation test. If, 
however, arrangements for vocational training in and from the intermediate stage are 
made by the University a natural outlet wdll be created for those who, for want of anything 
better, are compellei^ to go in for literary courses and swamp the intermediate classes. 
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Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur — B anerjee, M. N. — Banerjee, MuraLY 
Dhar — Banerjee, R a vanes war. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 


No ; the standard of matriculation should be considerably raised. A sound 
general education is absolutely essential for university study. The present standard for 
admission is too low. I would raise the standard almost to that of the present inter- 
mediate standard in many subjects. The matriculat<* should have acquired the jiower 
of accurate expression and orderly thought. Besides these intellectual qualiHeations 
he should have good discipline and other moral traits, such as diligence, attention, 
regularity, and self-control. A higher standard of (nlucation in the secondary stage 
would enable many of the students to enter the world much better equuiped than 
under the present system. They may not enter the University at all, but join any 
calling or profession. 


Baneejee, M. N. 

The I. Sc. .should bo the preliminary qualification for admission to tlio medical co]li;gc-s. 
and the course of study for the M. B. examination should be reduced to five years as in 
the English universities. Chemistry, physics, and biology should be taught with a special 
view to their application to medicine. For instance, parasitology, which is so very useful 
in medicine, should be included, as it is not at presiuit, in the syllabus ot biology. The 
examinations and the curricula should be arrang(^d as in tln^ English universitii*^, 
modified, if necessary, to suit local conditions. The hrst M. B. examination should 
be passed not less than two and a half years after admission and eigliteiui months alter 
the preliminary scientific examination. The soeond M. B. examination should bo 
passed not loss than two and a half years after passing the first M. B. examination. 
Hospital practice should commence one year after passing the preliminary seientifie 
examination, and the first six months should be .spent in learning tlie imdhods of elinieal 
instruction, minor surgery, and prineqiles of <isoptic dressing. 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 

Tho matriculation course should include elementary science, physiography, and 
geography as a means of general culture and the riiatrieulation (‘xaiiiination should be 
a tost not so much of memory and information, as of tho training the higher powers 
have received. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

The present conditions of admis.sion do not appear to he sati.sfactory. The following 
changes are suggested : — 

(a) Tho knowledge of English is too [loor to enable' tho majority of tho college students 
to follow the lectures. A change in the English course, as well as a change in 
tho manner of setting questions for the matriculation examination, is necessary. 
As regards the course I would propose that a selection from good standard 
authors be made from time to time, and the history of England he included as a 
compulsory course. Questions canying half the total marks for the whole 
subject should be given from tho text- book, the other half being equally dis- 
tribut'ed among grammar, composition, and translation. 

(&) The age restidction should be removed, or the limit should be reduced, by at least 
one year. I have known boys to compete in previous entrance examinations 
at the age of fourteen, and meritorious boys to deteriorate when detained in 
the matriculation class, for shortness of age. Meritorious boys do not 
naturally find much interest in going over the beaten track. 
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Banebjbb, Ravanbswab — cmtd. — Banebjeb, Sasi Sekhab — Banebjj:e, Sudhansu- 

KUMAB, 


(c) The “ accrediting ” system may be gradually introduced, the head masters being 
held responsible for the quality of the students they allow to enter college. 
This will relieve the University to a certain extent of the responsibility of 
holding and conducting the matriculation examination ; the responsibility is 
growing heavier and heavier with the number of candidates, whose name is 
legion alreiidy, and which is increasing every year by leaps and bounds as it 
were. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

The conditions of admission to the University are simple. They consist in the 
production of the registrar’s certificate that the candidate has passed the matriculation 
examination of the University and that he presents himself for admission not more than 
three weeks after the opening of a college in the academical year. Candidates from other 
universities are also admitted to the Calcutta University under certain conditions. This 
question, however, can bo discussed from two points of view. Firstly, whether the 
matriculation examination is a sufficient test for entrance to the University and, secondly, 
whether admission is granted under proper safeguards. As regards the first I have stated 
elsewhere that some science subjects should be introduced at the matriculation stage. 
•Students who take science, on joining the University, generally do it in the belief that 
it is a pleasurable study. But their interest lasts only so long as they confine their 
attention to the class lectures only. Such students should receive some elementary 
training in science at school and, to a certain extent, get accustomed to the method and the 
precision required in its treatment. As regards the second I think admission into a 
college should be regulated under proper safeguards. Some organisation should exist 
for guiding students in the selection of combinations. Many students select combin- 
ations without any reference to their capacity or any particular aim. As a matter of 
course, applications are received soon after the commencement of lectures for a change 
of combination. Sometimes even the I. Sc. students se.'k a change for the I. A. subjects. 
All this goes to show that students enter the University without a definite object except 
that of getting through the University examination and thereby increasing their market 
value. Sometimes the students arc heard to say that they were forced to offer particular 
combinations at the request of their guardians and friends. 

While some sort of freedom should be given to students to choose their own combi- 
nations they should bo placed under the guidance of responsible persons in their selec- 
tion of them. Head masters of schools from which the students matriculate or the 
authorities of the college at which admission is taken are, in my opinion, the best advisers 
in this matter. 

At present there is no arrangement for examining the health of a student at the 
time of his admission and for regulating his physical training. Some advance may be 
made in this direction. 


Banebjbe, Sudhansukumar. 

The present conditions of admission into the University of Calcutta after the matri- 
culation examination are quite satisfactory, and any change would be detrimental to th3 
educational progress of Bengal. It is only natural that the University should be 
the decisive body to admit the seekers after knowledge into its portals. The school fi lal 
system, the only other alternative system and an entirely artificial and officialised system, 
which has been introduced in some provinces like Madras, has already given sufficient 
indication by hampering the educational progress of those provinces. It need hardly 
.be said that this system has been rightly condemned by the public opinion of India. 
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Banerjee, Upendra Nath — Banerji, Manmatjianatii — ^Banerji, The Hon’blo Justice 
>Sir PrVMVDA (hlARAN — BaNERJI, UxMA('1I \ran. 


Banerjee, Upendra Nath. 

The age restriction of sixteen yoms for matriculation stiuh'nts sooms to be rather 
hard and arbitrary. A man must not be over twenty-five when ho enters Government 
service; he may have during his college career serious dithciiUies to firevent him from 
passing his university examinations at tho expected, or fixt'd, time of age. As far as 
age is concerned some margin should, on this account, bo always hd't in his favour, 
to make allowance for accidents and misfortunes. T see no reason why a i)oy sliould 
not be allowed to pass his matriculation if ho is sufficicmtly a])]e to do it at fiftt'en or 
should bo unnecessarily detained and thereby discouraged for tlu' ciiine of being 
under sixteen. Tho reason of tliis argument, therefore, is im[>ossibh' for mo to under- 
stand. Fifteen may, theicfore, leasonably be substituted for sixteen as far as this 
age question is concerned. 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

Tho standard at present attained by students before tliey enter tho University is 
far from satisfactory. It is imperatively necessary that histories of India and England, 
geography, and olemoniary scieueos should bo made couquilsory in the inatriculatien 
examination. There should bo no choice of subjects and the compulsory standard of 
English, mathematics, and tho second language should bo raised. I have indicated my 
sc homo in connection with my reply to question 1. 


Banerji, The Ilon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

I do not see what other conditions than thoso wliicli now exist for admission to 
the University of Calcutta can bo laid down. The present conditions seem to bo satis- 
factory. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 


I am not quite satisfic'd with the present conditions of admission to the University 
of Calcutta. I would suggest the following changes: — 

(a) The standard of teaching and examination should be approcuahly raised in English 
and slightly in mathematics. 

{h) The teaching and examination of the vernacular language and literature should 
be systematically adopted. 

(c) The teaching of some science subject should bo made compulsory. 

(d) The minimum pass marks and i he minimum aggregate of marks should he some- 

what raised. 

A rough outline ot the m at t i dilation course is givc'ii below : — 

(i) Compulsory subjects ; — 

{a) English — two papers. 

(h) One classical language — two papers. 

(r) Vernacular literature — two papers. 

(d) Mathematics — one paper. 

(p) Physics or chemistry — one paper. 

(ii) Optional subject 

History or geography or hygiene or agriculture — 1 papc'r. 

Tho existing matriculation course, which usually covers ti'U years’ study, may be 
extended by one year’s work. 
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QUESTION C5. 




Barbow, J. R. 


Barrow, J. E. 

The opinion is very goiKTally held by mtmibcrs of the Presidency College staff 
that the matriculation examination is too easy ; that some knowledge of history, gt^o- 
graphy, and elementary s(;ionce should be insisted upon ; and that there are too many 
alternative rpiestions. 

A fairly wide choice of questions is desirable' in the examination of advanced students 
in ord(U’ that they may have a chance of (expressing their id('as on points that particularly 
interest them. But if the questions set at the matriculation examination are not in them- 
selves unreasonably dihlcult candidates may fairly bo expected to answair whatever they 
arc asked. 

I agree with the opinion T have rpioted that the examination, as conducted, is too easy. 
Success in the examination does not mean what it ought to lui'an, that the matriculate 
is fit to begin the course of sludv laid (low n by the lJniV(Tsity. Yet the course of study 
for the inteniK'diate examination would not be unreasonably difheiilt if boys had 
been w'oll-grounded at school. Th('y are not wcll-gi oiindcd and, above all, they have an 
utterly inadequate gras]) of Ihiglisb, llie language througdi which tlioy are taught. 

All this means that the schools, as a whole, do not do their wmrk, and the first thing to 
be done is to improve them. But, w'hotli(.T the s(;hools do their work or not, the function 
of the matriculation tost is l-o eliminate those who aie not fit to enter a college. And 
if it performed that function with vigour it is ciTtain that the schools, oven though the 
difficulties under which they labour ware uiiremoved, would turn out better candidates. 

Why the matriculation examiners arc so nndiily lenient is a question not easy to answer. 
Probably the chief reason is their disliJcc of causing pam. I may again refer hero to the 
strange fact that the number of pass('s in the first division is greater than that in the second, 
and vastly greater than that in the third. This ajiiiears to mo one indicatioii of a general 
tendency to swamp the few superior students in a mass of the mediocre. 

My first objection to the matriculation test, as now conducted, is, therefore, that it 
does not eliminate the unfit. The next point to notice is that many of those who pass 
find the greatest difficulty in obtaining “ seats ” in eollc'ges ; some find it impossible. 
This is so in spite of the fact that a fair niimhor of matriculates make no attempt to 
ent()r colleges, having taki'ii the examination merely as a ])assport to eli'rieal or oth('r 
employment. Colleges, of course, in filling their vacancies })rcfcr, as a rule, first division 
candidates to second, and second to thud ; though the distinction loses much oi its 
value when a majority of the candidates are placed in the first division. Wo have 
then the following facts to deal with : — 

(a) The examination docs not fulfil its proper function, the elimination of the unfit. 

(b) It performs, to some extent, another function for which it was not intended: it 

is a passport to employment of an infi'rior sort. 

(c) Of those who pass and w ish to enter colleges some are unable to secure places. 

((/) Those who secure jilaces find themselves in overcrow ded classes. 

I think that, instead of one examination performing (oi failing to perform) tw'o functions 
it w'ould be better to have tw^o separate examinations — a school certificate examination, 
under the control of the department of public instruction, and college ontrance examin- 
ations, managed by each college itself. I should hope that inspectors of schools (who 
would, presumably, manage the certificate examination) would succeed in establishing 
and maintaining a reasonably high and uniform standard so as to give the ceitilicato 
a real value in the market. This in itself should do much to im])rove the activities of the 
schools. The University inspectors ought, in my opinion, to lay dowm for each college a 
maximum number to be accepted for instruction in each subject taught. In doing so 
they would coU'^idcr both the buildings and the staff ; and the numerical proportion of stu- 
dents to teachers should he very much smaller than it is at present, such, in fact, as to 
permit of real individual tuition. A competitive element would thus be introduced into the 
examination, and should help still further to stimulate the schools. 
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Bastj, (Satyendra Nath — Bengal Landholders’ Avsoeiation, Odculta — Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, Calenlla — Bethnne (\dlego C.ileetta. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

Better knowledge of English is desirable for admission to the University. The 
standard set up by the University docs not seem to be insiiflicient, but it is not x>robably 
worked up to in the sx)irit in vhich it; was conceived. The teaching of English, XRJ^aihly 
of other subjects, is mechanical. Seldom, if ever, is any attempt made to make students 
assimilate the Bjiirit of the language and it.^ idioms. 

Instruction should bo so arranged as to enable students to acquire more general know- 
ledge. Specialisation should not commence before they stoj) into the University, 


Bengal Landholders^ Association, Calcutta. 

No; we would abolish the present matriculation and make the I. A. or 1. vSc. 
the standard for admission. 

Hecondary schools should give a training coniphdo in itself— winding u^) with an 
examination which may bo called the school final. There should then bo a two-year 
course — in continuation classes — bifurcated for orts and science — something in the 
nature of the I. A. and I. Sc. 

The University would liavo a three- j^car course only for tlio T>. A. or B. So. — B. L. 
or M. B. degrees. Master degrees may be provided for after another year. Doctorate 
degrees should bo granted for approved w'ork or based iqion thesis written in the Bengali 
language. Tlie latter suggestion is made that by it the dc^velopmeut of the language 
tor scientific purposes may bo helped. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Under tho rules in force the student, after passing tho matriculation examination, 
finds it extremely difficult to secure admission for liighor education into several special 
branches of training, such as medicine, engineering, etc. The subjects of study and 
the number of colleges are both limited. An improvement in the situation is an im- 
perative necessity. Tho subjects of training sliould be increased on the lines mention- 
ed horebeforo and the number of colleges should also be multiplied. Meanwhile, the 
rules of admission should be relaxed enabling all who desire to have higher training 
iu different branches to have facilities for such training. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 


The present matriculation test is not quite satisfactory. For matrioulation, Engli.sh, 
mathematics, history (English and Indian), goograjiby, a classi- 
cal language, and vornacular composition sliould he obligatory 
subjects and the tests for English and mathematioa should be 
stiffer than nt present. 


Sen, P. N. 
Mukerjee, B. G. 
Bhattacharya, K. 
Sen, P. C. 
Chowdhury, B. K. 
Chatterlee, K. B. 
Roy, D. N. 

No ; not at all. 
Janan, Miss A. L. 


0 . 


Students entering college are much less mature than they should 
bQ and are, in consequence, unable to profit by college life as 
they should. A college career comes but once in a life and the 
student should bo mature enough to take full advantage. 

No student is, I consider, mature enough for college work (as it should be) under 
eighteen or nineteen, and T should raise the entrance age to this figure. The pleas against 
this usually are : — 

(a) Why should not a clever student enter earlier ? The ‘ clever ’ studen#is often 
a forced product, a hot house plant with a physique that requires attention. 

D 2 
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Bethune College, Calcufta — conkl , — Bhadubi, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, 
Bidhubhus^n — Bhaisdarkar, 8ir H. C. — Bitattacitarya, Jogkndranath. 


[f not, thcij ho (or she) will do even better at eightoc^n with his (( r her) 
cleverness than at an earlier age and he (or she) can use any intervening 
period in preparing himself (or herself) further. 

(/) How can a man })oeome an M. A. in time to enter Ciovornment service before or at 
twenty-five years of age if you raise the matriculation age / I maintain 
that this consideration has no place in dealing with university matters 
and that the University should be freed from being a preparation ground 
for Government service or, at any rate, this age limit be removed. It serves 
no good purpose, but rather tlu* reverse. 

Besides raising the age of the matriculant the standard of the papers sliould bo raised ; 
the type of paper altered (to discountenance cramming) and certain subjects nr>t at pre- 
sent included as com])ulsory f.c., gi'ography and Indian history, should be made so. 
Moreover, a greater variety of optionals should be introduced if the matriculation is to l>c 
the entrance to a wider selection of degrees. Hygiene, physiology, and first-aid might 
certainly be included and indeed (as m Bombay) be made compulsory. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhubhusan. 

University education will fail to atta n its purpo'^c if it is not backed up by a good 
system of secondary education. No expenses should bo sjiarcd for the improvement of 
the high schools, which should be a si/ie qwi non of university reform. “ What is put 
into the schools of a country comes out in the manhood of the nation aftor\/ards. ” 
Bettor staff should be recruited, cspcc.aily for teaching the lower classes of the schools. 
There ought to be a progressive scale of pay for all teachers and the minimum ]iay should 
be such as to ensure a respectable mode of living. If more money bo not available the 
tendency of the inspecting departments to spend more money on buildings than on the 
staff may bo discouraged and the expenses incidental to inspection itself may bo cut 
down so that the money tiius saved may bo used for the imjirovomcnt of the pay and 
prospects of the teachers. 


Bhandarkab, Sir R. G. 

The University of Bombay has recently adopted a scheme as to the conditions 
of admission to it which is meant to ho a compromise between the views held by 
Government and the University. Our conditions of admission have been varying, 
since I was head master of high schools (1864-68), in a wrong direction. Tlie old 
requirements ensured a better knowledge of English than the present ones. 


Bhattacharya, Jogendranath. 

The present condition of admission into the University is anything but satisfactory. 
The large percentage of passes at the matriculation, coupled with the limited number 
of seats in colleges, has made the situation more acute. In many colleges, especially in 
those under Government, the admissions are regulated by certain principles, the foremost 
of wliich is the preference for pupils who had passed in the first division, but this, too, is 
of no avail owing to the large number of first-grade passed students. The rest crowd 
into colleges under private management. It is doubtful whether, in the latter institutions, 
there is an adequate supply of teachers commensurate in quality and quantity with their 
ever-increasing numbers. The result is that efficiency is impaired. This is a seriouastato 
of things which calls for immediate remedy. To meet the situation tie following two 
tilings are possible : — 

(a) To set up the requisite number of colleges for the accommodation of all the 
^ passed candidates which, 1 think, would not be possible under the present 
conditions. 
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Bhattachabya, Joqendranatii — conid — Bhattaciiauya, Krishnachandra — Bhatta. 
CHARYA, Nibaranchandra — Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath — Bhattacharyya, 
Haridas. 


{h) To raise the status of the zilla scliools, to which intermediate classes may be 
attaclied, where the pupils ill be taught by lecturers, who will be under 
the control of the head master. 

This will remove the congestion to a great extent as there are sulHciont num- 
bers of elliciont schools which can take up tho management with advantage. 


Bhattacharya, Krishnachandra. 

No; for matriculation, Englisli, mathematics, liistory (English and Indlat)), 
geography, a classical language, and a vernacular should bo made compulsory subjects. 
The standard in English and jiiathomatics sliould bo higher tlian at ])rosent. If, further, 
the vernacular is recognised as tho medium of instruction and examination (as suggested 
in my answer to question 11), the standard may bo raised all round. 

A different curriculum and standard for those who do not want to enter tho University 
may bo desiralile it arrangements could be made for Inglier technical and commercial 
education and if a dclinito career in life could be opened up tor sucli students. It is a 
matter that does not depend upon tho Univc'rsity alone and so, tor the prevent, the 
e|uw<tion of such a bifurcation of studies does not arise. 


Bhattacharya, Nibaranchandra. 

At prcsciut, the conditions of .idmission into tho University arc not satisf.ictory. I 
niggest that aftiu' tlie matrienil.ition the colk'ges should make a preliminary selection 
and should then examine tho selected candid.itcs in the following m.innoi : - 

(a) All candidates should attend a lecture delivered by a professor and write lecture 
notes. The lecture notes should Ix'. (examined , canduiatew who fail to write 
satisfactory notes should bo rejected, as tlu^y are nut likely to profit by a 
course of lectures. 

(h) Candidates for science (classes shiuld be asked to make a drawing of some simple 
appaiatiis. Those that fad in this should bo rejected, as lacking power of 
observation. 


BlIATTACnAEYYA, BaIKUNTUA NaTH. 

No ; f-he standard of tho matriculation examination should be raised. 

(a) There should be a fixed course in English for tho matriculation examination. It 
should be taught in siicondary schools from the lowest class in conversa- 
tional method. Tho matriculation test in English should be both oral and 
vrittim. The oral portion of the examination may bo loft with tho depart- 
mental insfiecting agency. 

(/>) History (including the history of England), geography, and elementary science 
should 1)0 included in tho compulsory course of the matriculation examina- 
tion, classics and mechanics being optional. 


Bhattacharyya, HarIdas. 

The present conditions of admission to the University are unsatisfactory from many 
|)oints of view. 

(a) The UniNrersity has no moral right to impose an a^/e rc.sfricffmi upon its matricu- 
lates. It should Ih' removed at once. Tho sixteen-year rule keeps tho young 
men of Bengal students at an age when the greatest discovorios have been 
made in other countries. 
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Bhattaohabyya, Hakidas — ’'ntiUl - BH\TTA('irARYyA, Mahaiiiahopadliyaya Kali- 
PRASANNA — Biiowal, Covinda Crandba — Biss, E. E. 


(h) Tile number of candidates seeking admission is unduly large. The remedy 
lies not in making examination strict, but m multiplying colleges and universi- 
ties and in making technical education popular. The number is likely to 
increase as education becomes moie general and schools and colleges multiply 
.ind bettor teachers are available. 

,c) kStudents are removed Irom wholesome home atmosphere and healthy country 
life. To relievo academic congestion in the cities and towns facilities should 
he fjiveui for sliidy up to the intenucdiatf course nearer home in healthy distiicts. 

{d) Th^ matriculation course should be remodelled so as to provide an all-round general 
training, and optional subjects should be as few as possible up to the inter- 
mediate standard. Speciahsation should not begin before the B. A. and B. Sc, 
stages . 

(c) The standard of oxaniination is low in one oi two subjects. There is, however, no 
validity in the criticism that it is ridiculously low all round, and there is ab- 
solutely no justilication for “viewing with alarm the rapid increase in the 
peiccntage of passes at the matriculation examination ” for tk'o schools are 
now much bettor staffed than before. 

if) The present system, according to which some colleges absorb the best students 
of the year, is radically unsound. The University should receive applications 
from all intondhig candidates for admission into the University and allot them 
to the various colleges, at least to those of Calcutta. In allotting students 
the follow'ing things should bo considered : — 

(i) The school from which the apjilicant matiiculatcd. 

(li) The desire of the applicant to join a paiticular institution. 

(ill) The division in which he has jiasscd, and the stipend he has obtained, 
(iv^) The college in which his relatives received the r education, 

(v) Tne probable rosidenee of the applicant. 

(vi) The capacity of the college to accommodate and teach properly. 

(\ii) Uehgion of the appli<-ant 

{g) A fued percentage of poor students should be taught fur ni every college. 


Bhattachakyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

The present conditions seem to bo satisfactory. 


Biiowal, Goyinda Chandra. 

Yes ; the pri sent conditions are satisfactory. 


Biss, E. E. 

The main condition of admission to the University of Calcutta s the passing of the 
matriculation examination. The reform of this examination has recently been under 
the consideration of the faculties of arts and science and the proposals put forward 
ap])ear to me to be a gre^it advance on the present requirements. Candidates are 
ordinarily admitted to the matriculation examhiation when they come from schools 
recognised by the University for the purpose. The University has no machinery of its 
owm for hispecting and estimating the work of the schools. The work is usually done 
by the officers of the Education Department. The reports of these officers are considered 
by the syndicate and they usually figure on the agenda list of this overworked body among 
enormous numbers of other items of business. However willing and however competent 
the syndics may be it is impossible that these cases can, in the circumstances, recei\'e 
the full attention (hey merit. I am surprised that the University has not of itself sepa- 
rated this work and handed it over to a special committee of the senate permanently 
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Biss, E. E. — contd , — Biswas, Ciiaru Chandra, 


appointed for the purpose. The advent of a new university, such as that of Dacca, 
points to the desirability of the formation of some new agency, such as a joint board, in 
which the universities and State departments concerned could deal with the whole 
(question of school recognition and examination. 

I do not believe it would bo jiossible or just suddenly to raise the standard required 
in the test for admission to the University for all schools, but it might be possible to m- 
yRtitute a school examination of a considerably Inglier staml.ird than tliat at present 
required for matncnlation, to slatT and eipiiji a feu scliools in such a way that they would 
be able to fiillil the requirements of a higher kind of education, and to give some compen- 
sating advantage, such as the shortening of the degree course, to boys entering the Univer- 
sity by its means. 

If the control of the niatiiculation (‘xannnatiou ueie given up by tlic University its 
income would be reduced liy the vast sums of money m losing the ic'es. It would be pos- 
sible to remedy this by arranging for (Jovornmeiit to jiay to the University as an extra 
grant the money realised from the examination fees altir deducting the (‘ost of tlie ex- 
amination. The University could tlaai levy a small fee for matriculation, apart from any 
question of examination. 


Biswas, Charu Chandra. 

1 cannot say that I am satisfied with the existing conditions of admission to the Calcutta 
University. ^Jdicrc are two prim ijilcs which I coiibidia should be kc[)t m view m regulat- 
ing admission to the University, VIZ,, that the Imio and o])])()rt unities of the University 
should not be wasted m conlciring such clcment.ny mstiuction as can bo obtained 
elsewhere; and that the liiglier mstnictioii of the University should be made accessible to 
everyone who can take advantage of it, although ho may not have been able to go through 
any very extciuk'd eouise of education. '^I’o secure those objects, it is obvious that 
it would be necessary to make the matriculation a sufiiiaent, liiit not the solo, test of 
admission to tiie University. 

►Some of the most important changes which are nec(\ssary arc as follows : — 

(a) A modification of the existing couisos of studies. Without going into detail® 
1 should say tliat the aim should he to gi\ c what may he described us a libera* 
though not a lull, education such an education, m fact, as will sccine an 
evcimlcw cl oj uncut oi all (he in.inV. faculties, ami wall, at the same time, open the 
way for the indefinite strengthening ol any sjiecial capabilities with wlncli he 
may be gifted. I would not give the student too much freedom in the choice 
of ins subjects at this stage, ami 1 would make the study of certain subjects 
compulsory, such as history, both of India and England; geography; ele- 
mentary hygiene; elementary aiithmetK* and geometry; and the rudiments 
of physical science (if xiracticahle). . As for Jhighsh I would partially restore 
the old system ol xiresciibcd text-books, and would make conversation in 
English a part of th<^ course in the subject. Vernacular (both literature 
and comiiositum) should also lie compulsory. 

(}>) A general raising of the standard, not merely of examination, but also of teaching, 
in all subjects, especially in English. It is esseuti.d that students must come 
sufficiently well prepared to be able to profit by the instruction which the 
University will give. 

{r) Abolition of a rigid agc-limit, as is now^ in force. This only servos to arrest by 
a sudden jerk the mental dvi^lojunent of many intelligent boys. The age- 
limit may bo retained, as a general rule, for average candidates, but head 
masters, if satisfied on exj^ert medi(;al opinion as to the physical capacity of the 
student, should be allowed to relax the rule in exceptional cases. 

((/) Institution of special tests to bo held by colleges for such students as would seek 
admission without passing the matriculation. In every such ease the candi- 
date will have to satisfy the University that there were good and sufficient 
reasons for not appearing at the matriculation. 
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. Biswas, Charu Chandra — conid, — Biswas, JSaratlal — Borooaii, Jnai^adabhiram — 

Bose, B. C. 


(e) Relaxation of existing restrictions to the admission of students of other uni- 
versities as such. The danger of lowering the standards of the University 
by an indiscriminate admission of such students will, of course, have to be 
guarded against. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

The nuitrieulaiion examination, the passing of which is at present the condition of 
admission to tlie University, is satisfactory, and it should not be replaced by any other 
system in which such admission is not under the control of the University. 


Borooaii, Jkanadabiiiram. 


The matriculation examination should be made a little stiller than what it is at 
present. There should not be a minimum age — clever boys should b(' given a chance of 
finishing their education as soon as possible. An Indian does not live as long as an English- 
man. He ought, therefore, to be given a chance of starting his career of usefulness 
earlier than an Englishman. 

The University should also reserve the right of admitting any one it likes of equal 
merit without his going through the test of the matriculation. 

Sonic students may fail, say in niathematicH, but they may be exceptionally good in 
other subjects. Such students should be allow (‘d to ])ros(‘eute their studies and get a 
degree in one of the subjects in which they are iiroliiacmt. It does not follow that a 
student is useless simply because he has failed to pass in one subject only. This concession 
should, of course, be reserved for exccjitional cases. 

Book-keeping, typewriting, and shorthand may usefully be included in the curri- 
culum of the University. 

The mtermediate examination may be done away with. A student, if he has attended 
a college for three years, should be eligible for sitting for the degree examination. A 
student should bo in a position to appear and get a degree in the subject in which he is 
proficient. 


Bose, B. C. 

In some respects the pri'sent conditions of admission appear to be rather arbitrary 
or unreasonable ; c.g., in respect of the physical development and the intellectual 
attainments of the student concerned. 

(a) The minimum age for the matriculation examination has been fixed at sixteen 
though, evidently, it is unnecessarily high for some while there must be some 
whoso health is not adequately safeguarded by it. A more elfective and rational 
method of ensuring the students’ ijhysical stamina w^ould be, T think, to relax 
the age-limit and, at the same time, strongly urge every hoy (by iiK'ans like those 
suggested in my answ(;r to question 18) to take regular ho lily exercise before 
being sent up for the matriculation examination. That would not only remove 
an undue hai/ship from the more robust and gifted, but also give a healthy 
stimulus to physical culture, so often utterly neglected by the modern Indian 
student. 

(h) As for the mental equipment of a matriculate, it seems to be less satisfactory 
under the “ New Regulations ” of the University (in force since circ. 1909) than 
formerly. For instance, geography is now only an “ optional subject”, with 
the result that a boy may enter ujion an advanced study of European history 
on joining a college, without knowing the relative positions of Denmark and 
England, or even of Eurojie and India. A grounding in the rudiments of all the 
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Boss, B. 0,^contd . — Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur — Bose, G. C. — Bose, Harakanta — 

Bose, Sir J. C. — Bose, J. M. 


subjects of general culture, so necessary for liberalising the mind, is to bo strong- 
ly insisted upon for every one entering the University ; and none of the subjects 
that were compulsory under the “ Old Regulations ” appears lit for neglect or 
rejection ; on the other hand, a few more might bo advantageously added to 
the list, e,g., the principles of hygiene and sanitation (private and public), or the 
infallibility and beneficence of the eternal laws that sustain the universe, and 
so on (vide, my answer to question 13). Of course, the books selected must be 
at onco simjile, accurate, and interesting ; and every encouragement should be 
given to the compilation of such text- books in subjects that are yet devoid of 
them. 


Bose, Kui Chunilal, Bahadur. 

I would stick to the present matriculation examination as the qualification fur 
admission into the University. Only I would add a few other important subjects, 
such as general geography, English history, and elementary science to the matricuiaiion 
course as compulsory subjects, and these should bo taught through the medium of 
the vernaculars. 


Bose, G. C. 

The present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta are not 
satisfactory. The equipment with which the matriculates enter the University does 
not enable them to profit by the University teaching. Their equipment in English 
IS especially weak. 

To make the conditions of admission satisfactory the curriculum of studies and 
the method of teaching in secondary hcIiooIs should bo improved. Changes on tho 
lines indicated in my aniwer to question 11 are likely to bring about tho desired object. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

Not quite satisfied ; the intellectual equipment of students seeking admission 
into the University are, in tho majority of cases, quite made(£uate. I should, there fore 
request tho authorities to revise at once the matriculation curriculum in tho light of their 
past experience, I have already submitted a note on tho subject to tho committee re- 
cently appointed by the University to draw up revised eourses of studies foi students 
preparing for the several University examinations. Some of tho suggestions made by 
me in this connection will be found in my answer to question 13. 


Bose, Sir J. C. 

Perhaps improvement is possible by introducing a wider vauoty of more interest- 
ing subjects for matriculation, such as an* nududod in ihe (dimbridge local examina- 
tion. But this must be undertaken liy the Uuiver.sity itself, without inakiug it m any 
way departmental. Tho record of good class work done by students, in the case of 
illness during examination time, should entitle a candidate to favourable consideration. 


Bose, J. M. 

Under the existing system any one jiassing tho matriculation is entitled to be 
admitted to a college. But, as 1 have stated before, the syllabus is too elomeiitary for a 
sixteen-year old boy, and the standard of examination too low, so that any one passing 
^his examination in the second and third divisions cannot, in any way, bo regarded as fit 
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Bose, J. M. — contd . — Bose, Khttdi Rvm — ^Bose, Miss Mrinauni — Brown, Rev. A. E. 


to proceed to the study of the University curriculum. But, still it is desirable to retain it 
for the same reason that an ordinary or pass degree is retained in the British universities. 
In short, it is only to bo used as a school -leaving certificate or as a label to show that a 
boy who has passed it is sufficiently educated for certain minor x^rofessions. But it 
should not be regarded as a test of fitness to iH'ocecd to the University studies. If the 
present standard bo regained, then the age-limit should bo fifteen. After passing this 
examination the boy should undergo a s^iccial course of training for another year in which 
elementary science and practical training in tlic use of the English language should find 
a prominent place. 

Under the present system no one is permitted to ajipear al tlic matriculation examina- 
tion unless he is at least sixteen j^ears old, and in the matriculation class of every 
school will be found a largo number of boys who has to wait for two, or oven three, years in 
order to attain this age. There is absolutely no reason why boys should be per- 
mitted to waste in this manner tv o of the most valuable years of their life. 


liosE, Khudi Ram. 

Some very material changes seem to be called for in the present conditions of 
admission to the University; and those may be detailed in tho following way: — 

(a) Tho teaching of pjnglish at the matriculation stage appears to stand in need of 
considerable improvement : — 

(i) by tho appointment in all high class English schools of at least three 

teachers of marked proficiency in English literature and language; 
and 

(ii) by tlie prescription of compulsory study of suitable text-books 

(original or compiled) abounding with reflective, didactic, or 
prece])tivo and biographical pieces illustiative of lofty ideals 
of life and conduct and conducive bo the harmonious development 
of the many-sid('d nature of man. 

(h) The study of geography of the four quarters of the globe and histoiy (of 
England and India) should bo made compulsory. Omission of these subjects 
of study from the matriculation curriculum, under what are known as. new 
regulation-, of the University, has made our callow matriculates a laughing- 
stock of all cultured jieoplo. 

(c) The subject of hygiene^ too, in its most elementary aspects, may form quite 
an acceptable adjunct to the matriculation curricuhirn. The well-marked 
unhoalthiness of Bengal districts and villages seems to lend an additional 
support to this small innovation in that course of study. 


Bose,. Miss Mrinalini. 

I think students should be required to pass an examination such as the matricu- 
lation before they are admitted to the University of Calcutta, as is done at jiresent. 
But its standard should be raised, and made the same as those in other Indian universities, 
e.g., tho Punjab and Allahabad Universities. Some elementary science (physics and 
chemistry) may be introduced into it, and all students may bo examined in English, 
mathemaiicH, second language, history (including both English and Indian history), 
geography, and .‘science. I would recommend only one course of mathematics, which all 
students should be required to study. The course or standard prescribed for tho 
Allahabad University would do very well. 


Brown, Rev. A. K. 

If English be retained as the medium of instruction tlien a higher standard of English 
should be required of matriculants. 
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Chakra VART i, Brajalal — Chakravarti, Chikta IIaiian— Chakra vakti, Vanamaijl— 
Chanda, The Hon’ bio Mr. Kamini Kumar. 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

In the existing state of the work the condition of admission to the University 
is not satisfactory. Bifurcation of studies before matriculation is objectionable, 
(’onsidoring the stiffness of the intermediate standard the present standard of matricu- 
lation IS ratin'!’ low and the transition fioni one stage to the other is felt as somewhat 
abrupt. If l^juglish is to bo retained as the medium of instruction in the college the 
mode of teaching English in the schools will have to be improved and text-books will 
have to be fixed, instead of recommending a number of them. 


Chakravarti, Chinta Haran. 

The present conditions of admission to the University are not satisfactory : — 

(a) The existing restriction with regard to flu^ age for admission to the matriculation 
examination is not desirable. 

(h) The American “ accrediting system ” of direct admission to the colleges may 
bo tried as an experimental measure to mitiimiso the existing stress on tiio 
matriculation examination . 


Chakravarti, Vanamali. 

I’he matriculation exaiiiinatioii should continue to bo the tost for admission into 
the (ollegos. The coarse prescribed should, however, be increased by adding compulsory 
courses in the history of India, history of England, hygiene, elementary science, and 
one compulsory text-book of English of an untechnical nature (containing writings not 
more than fifty years old). 

Care should be taken to see that this raising of the standard does not result in a 
diminution of the number of students receiving secondary education. The schools must 
be better staffed so that more efficient teaching might compensate for the raising of 
the standard. 

The number of colleges in Bengal is msullicient at present. 8(>n e students aro 
refused admission every year. The best remedy would be to add the first and the second 
year classes to all big schools. This would have the additional effect of improving the 
schools. The opening of I. A. classes would mean the presence of about six second-class 
M. A.’s (if first-class be not available) in every school, namely, the professors of English, 
history, Sanskrit, Tersian- Arabic, logic, mathematics. All big high English schools 
already possess on their staff on an average two second class M. A.’s. fSo four new M. A.’s 
would have to be taken m, costing Rs. 1,000 per month (the average monthly salary of 
each professor being counted at Rs. 250). Two hundred and fifty students paying Rs. 5 
each as tuition fee would give us Rs. 1,250 iier month. 8o the expenses would not be 
prohibitive. As none of these teachers would have full work in the I. A. classes they 
should bo required to do some work in the school classes, thus raising the teaching in 
the school to a decent level, which is far from being the case at present. 

In important schools J. Sc. classes might be added. 

It IS not meant that B. A.’s and third-class M. A.’s should not be allowed to teach 
college classes under any circumstances. Bengal has such excellent B. A.’s as Babu Rama 
prasad Chanda of Rajsliahi, and such as ho might surely teach the college classes. 


Chanda, The Hoii’blo Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

1 am not sure if I have rightly understood the question. Assuming that it refers 
to the present standard of matriculation I would say that the student should be better 
grounded before admission to the University. 
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QUESTION 8. 


Chatterjee, Tlio Hon’ bio Mr. A. C. — Chattebjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur — 

CHATrEBJEE, P. K. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

No ; the standard should bo considerably raised, especially with regard to the know- 
ledge of Enghsh as a language. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

The present conditions of admission into the University of Calcutta are : — 

(а) That students who arc nominally or badly trained in secondary schools are sent 

up to an external examination conducted by the University. 

(б) That when they come up to the first year class it is found that their knowledge 

of English is poor, they have not been trained to think in a elear and orderly 
manner, and only know how to “ cram,” and get little benefit from the lectures 
in the class. 

(c) That as most of the colleges have to depend chiefly upon the fees of students the 

present tendency is to lower the standard of the matriculation examination 
so that more students may be attracted and more may pass. 

(d) That the syllabus for the matriculation allows too much option in the choice 

of subjects and students who come up to college lack information in many 
things indispensable to an intelligent following of the college courses. 

These conditions are not satisfactory. 

The great remedy, of course, lies m getting better teachers for tlic schools and improv- 
ing the methods of teaching there. 

So far as tlie University is concerned the following may bo suggested : — 

(i) That the standard of the; matriculation examination should be raised. More 
compulsory subjects should be prescribed (including general geography, history 
of England and elementary general science) ; no optional questions should 
be set ; the minimum pass marks should be raised ; in examining papers 
a less rigid method should be followed and importance should chiefly be 
attached to clearness of thought and expression. 

(li) That a school final examination should be established to carry off the surplus 
who fail to pass the matriculation. 

(iii) That colleges should be placed above the need of absolutely depending upon fees 
by Government aid or imblic benefactions. 


Chatterjee, P. K. 


While admitting that, at present, the system of admission to the University on 
passing the matriculation examination is the only practicable alternative, I do not 
think that it can be regarded as the best system. A boy might have done good class 
work all along but ill-health or other accidental circumstances at the time of the 
examination might prevent him from passing this test. This would mean an unfor- 
tunate loss of time and, in some cases, the boy might bo compelled to give up further 
studios. Many promising boys going up for university education are really very 
poor and may not be in a position to continue their education if once interrupted. 

Considering the large number of secondary schools, with their different standards of 
study, it would be rather difficult, though not altogether impossible, to introduce, at 
once, any system of school certificates as a condition of admission to the University. 
As a preliminary step, however, a system of thorough inspection of the work done in 
secondary schools might be adopted with a view to attaining a fairly uniform standard 
in different schools. 
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Chatterjee, Ramanand a— Chatter jee, Rai Bahadur 8ar vt Chandra — Chatterjee, 
Satis Chandra— Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar^ — C^hatterji, Mohini Mohan, 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

No ; all schools recognised by the University may find it desirable to keep an accurate 
and complete record of the progress made and work done iji class by matriculation 
candidates. Should any candidate fail in a university examination, but he found to 
have done satisfactory work in class from the school record, his name should ajipear 
in the pass list. A school not keeping such a record would losc^ the advantag(i referred 
to here ; that should be the only penalty for not keeping sr ch roc ^rd'^. 

I am in favour of what has been called examination by compartments. If any student 
fails in any subject or in the aggregate in the matriculation, hut secures, say, 50 jier cent 
of the maximum marks in any subject, he should not be recpiired to imdergi' an examin- 
ation in this latter subject again. Incidentally, f may say that 1 make this suggestion 
with regard to higher examinations also. 

I am opposed to any system of school final examination conducted and controlled 
hy the Educatio7i Department, if it bo considered necess.iry to teach any subjects w hich 
are not at present taught they may be added to tho matriculation course. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

The standard as regards tlu' teaching of languages and in tin* general knowledge of 
history and mathematical principles and elementary physical sciimeo is low. 

I would suggest better arrangements for tho teaching ot languages and the subjects 
noted above. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

The present conditions of admission to this University are, on tho whole, satis- 
factory, but it seems dcisirable to improve thorn by the imdusion of gt'ography and history 
in the list of compulsory subjects for tho matriculation examination. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

The University should insist, as nowy upon a matriculation examination, but the scope 
of that examination should bo widened. 1 would recommend the following changes; — 

(a) The vernacular to be tho medium of instruction and examination in all subjects, 

except English, which should be made a eomjndsory second language', with a 
higher standard than the one obtaining at present. 

(b) Texts should bo prescribed by tho University in English, as wxdl as in the verna- 

cular. 

(c) The study of Indian history, English history, geography, and elementary science 

should be made compulsory. 

Tho present conditions seem to be unfavourable for a school final examination in place 
of the matriculation examination conducted by the University. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

The present conditions of admission to the Calcutta University do not appear at 
all to bo satisfactory. A public examination somewhat similar to the present matricula- 
tion, but not qualifying for admission to tho University, should bo held for boys not below 
fourteen years of age. This examination should be left to the Director of Public In- 
struction. Successful candidates at this examination will alone be admitted after a two 
years* course of preparation to tho true matriculation, higher in standard than the 
present, the advs^nce being especially directed to the knowledge of English. 
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QUESTION 8. 


Chaudhxtri, The Hori’blo Justice Sir Asutosh — Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan — 
Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray — Chaudhuri, The Hoii’ble Babu Kishobi Mohan 
— Chaudhury, The Hon’blo Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

No; I would abolish the present matriculation and make the I. A. or I. Sc. the 
standard for admission. 

Secondary schools should ^^ive a braining complete in itself, winding up with an 
examination which may be called the school final. There should then be a two- 
year course— in continuation classes — bifuicated for arts and sciences something in 
the nature of the I. A. and I. Sc. The school final should bo under the control and 
supervision of the University. Primary, secondary, and university education should 
be different stages of a progressive educational system — the University being tho head 
of the system. 

The University should have a three-year course only for the B.A. or B.Sc. — B.L. 
or M.B. degrees. 

Masters’ degrees may be provided for after another year. 

Doctorate degrees vshould be granted for original work or for advanced studies 
to be judged by theses written by candidates Such theses should he required to 
be written in the Bengali language to help tho development of the language for 
scientific purposes 


Chaudhuri, Biiuban Mohan. 


Students become eligible for admission to colleges for university education 
after passing the matriculation examination, but all matriculates have not the 
mental equipment necessary for collegiate education. All such students should choose 
some other lines of training to avoid failures and disappointments. It is, therefore, 
necessary that, before admitting boys, the college authorities should make a judicious 
selection either by an admission test or from the University examination marks. 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray. 

The matriculation examination is to bo retained. The study of Indian history, 
of geography, and of elementary soioueo, including mathematics, should be made com- 
pulsory. Bengali should ho the medium of instruction and examiuatioii, but the study 
of English as a second language should bo made compulsory. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

The present conditions of admission to tho University of Calcutta should continue. 
I would, however, insist upon a better preliminary training of a higher standard. The 
subjects of study should also be more comprehensive so as . to enable students to 
follow the university course and lectures efficiently. There should bo no optional 
coui’sesiri tho preliminary training so that tho 'groundwork 'may not ^ be ono-sidod 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

The matriculation examination test is ordinarily sufficient. Having regard to 
the spread of education in Bengal students of private institutions not recognised by 
the University, or not conforming to the rigid rules of the Goverument inspectors* or 
the directors’ office, should also be admitted to the matriculation examination. This 
would help the growth of private institutions under private charity, and would also 
help the making of experiments in different modes of teaching in the school classes. 
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Chaudhuby, Tho Hon’blo Nawab Syed Naw\b \ta% Khan Bahacliu-- Ciioudhuby, 
Rai Yatindra Nath — Coc ks, 8. \V. — Ck<>uan, Rev. Father F. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur, 

No; recognition is improperly given to schools, and not always with impartiality. 
It is essential that recognition should rest with a thoroughly trustworthy and impartial 
authority. Examinations must be on a smaller scale which will bo possible wh(M\ 
the territorial jurisdiction of tho universities is restricted. Also the matriculation 
course should be so framed that those who pass it should be able to derive solid benefit 
from a university course. 


Choudiiury, Rai Yatindha Nath. 

No; I am not satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University 
simply because the present conditions do not provide adequately for the mastering of 
the English language before students enter tho University. In the system which I 
propose the teachings in all sul)je(*ts except the English language, and other examina- 
tion also, should be conducted in the vernacular; consequently, our students would 
have ample opportunity to study more thoroughly and satisfactorily the English 
language as a language in order that they may have suitable facility for properly under- 
standing college lectures which should still, for a few years at least, be continued to 
be delivered in English in many subjects, and in properly expressing their thoughts in 
that language also. This can bo managed admiraldy if only our University directs its 
attention properly to this matter. The system T propose here, if adopted, will save 
students from unnecessary strain upon them for mastering a difncult foreign language, 
and will save the present trouble of our teachers and professors in makitig themselves 
easily understood by our students. 


Cocks, S. W. 


This question has already received a practical answer in mv recommendation, 
which the Government of Burma has accepted, that, after March, 1018, schools in Burma 
shall cease to present pupils for tho Calcutta mairiculaiion examination. I support Iho 
view that the scliool-Ieaving certificate should bo the test of fil-noss for admission to a 
university, and that tho University should not he allowed to prescribe courses for tho 
schools; further, that a purely external examination, such as the matriculation examina- 
tion, is a misleading test ; and has a del rimenlal elTect on tho work of the schools. Admis- 
sion to the University should, moreover, depend upon something more tlian tho result 
of an examination. A satisfactory school record should bo an essential qualification for 
entrance. Finally, as suggested above in my answer to question 1, the minimum limit of 
ago at admission should be raised. 


Crohan, Rev, Father F. 

The present conditions of admission to the University are indeed very unsatis- 
factory. The following suggestions may be offered as a means of meeting tho 
deficiency : — 

(a) By revising the matriculation curriculum, raising the fees to a uniform 

standard, and admitting to university studies only such students as pass in 
the first or second division much improvement might be effected. 

In regard to the matriculation curriculum wo suggest that it should include, as 
compulsory subjects, history and geography and certain portions of mathe- 
matics, which actually form part of the intermediate syllabus, e.gi., solid 
geometry, quadratic equations, surds, binomial theorem, ratio and pro- 
portion. 

(b) A good change might be a sub-division of the matriculation passes, one 

section being considered fit for higher studies, the other receiving merely 
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QUESTION 8. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. — conld , — Cullis, Dr. C. E. — Cunninoham, The Hon’ble 
Mr. J. R. — ^Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur — Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, 
Baikuntha Chandra. 


a certificate of pass. The examination papers might thus consist of two 
parts, and such candidates as satisfy in part I only might be awarded 
a certificate of pass, while those that satisfy in parts I and H might be 
allowed to join the University. This would help to keep from the colleges 
many students quite unfit for the higher studies. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

The standard of admission should be raised. More subjects, e.g.y history and 
geography, should be obligatory in the matriculation examination, and there should be 
fewer alternative questions. If alternative questions are retained in the matriculation 
examination a much higher percentage of marks should be required for passing. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

If I am right in understanding this question I would state in reply that it is not 
possible to be satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta. 
A higher standard of education is, undoubtedly, required as a preliminary to entrance and, 
in particular, a much more adequate knowledge of English. In view of the difficulty of 
arranging suitably for their supervision and control, in view, further, of the temptations to 
which they are subjected and the weakness of parental authority, it seems desirable 
that students should not bo admitted until they are somewhat more mature. I do not 
know whether it would bo necessary to raise the age of matriculation. Possibly this 
could be left to take care of itself. But I should advocate experimentally an extension 
of the school course by at least one year (preferably two), concentrating much more 
thoroughly than is done at present on the study of English, setting a more useful 
entrance test ; and reducing the j^eriod of study for the ordinary degree from four years 
to three. Probably two school examinations might be held on the lines of the junior and 
senior school certificate examinations in Scotland, Any action taken would be 
tentative. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

The present condition of admission into the 'University, namely, the passing of 
the matriculation, should be modified as follows : — 

(а) A text-book in English, consisting of selected pieces in prose and verse from 

standard works, should be reintroduced. It is the opinion of many with whom 
I have discussed this point that a much sounder knowledge of English can be 
acquired by thoroughly working up such a book than by mere translation. 
Of course, grammar and translation will continue to form a part of the examii;a- 
tion, as now. 

(б) History of India and history of England should be compulsoiy. 

(c) Geography should also be made compulsory. 

{d) In framing questions a few (casing about one-third of the total marks) should 
be so selected as to serve to distinguish between average students, and students 
above the average. 


Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, Baikuntha Chandra. 

No ; the matriculates desirous of entering the University should have a fair know- 
ledge of the English language, also some acquaintance with* English literature. Sup- 
j)Osing that the medium of instruction will be Bengali it is desirable that they should 
also possess a fair knowledge of geography, Indian history, English history, elements 
pf physios, chemistry, and botany. 
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Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

The present matriculation examination is far from satisfactory as a test for profi- 
ciency to enter the University and to receive the benefits of education imparted to the 
students through the medium of the English language. The knowledge of English of 
the matriculates is very perfunctoiy, pronunciation deplorably bad, as they are taught 
by Indian teachers who themselves never pay particular attention to those points, and 
reading and recitation are always neglected. Moreover the system of examination and 
apportionment of marks in the English papers are such that it is easy for candidates lo 
secure pass marks in English, winch is 40 per cent in the first paper (translation and 
essays) and 32 jier cent in the second paper [grammar and composition (30) and passages 
from seen (35) and unseen books (35)]. Even the 40 per cent in the first paper is not 
compulsory provided he secures 40 per cent in the aggregate of two papers, or, in other 
words he can pass by reading liis grammar well and knowing his translation. The follow- 
ing facts supplied to me by an examiner of the second paper in English are very significant 
and interesting. Taking the marks gainetl by candidates in grammar and in the other 
part of the paper separately the averages work out lo IG out of 30 in grammar and 
18 out of 70 in the rest of the paper. This means that the grammar is so easy or sot in 
such a way that a boy has only to make comparatively few marks in the part of the jiaper 
which is the real test of his ability. This has a detrinumtal effect on the teaching of English 
in vschools. Grammar is examined as grammar, and not as an aid to English, as the teaeluu’s 
know that a boy can hardly fail if he knows the grammar book. It is then evitlont that, 
at the present time, a candidate passes the examination easily witliout any guarant(*e 
that he possesses the requisite knowledge of the subjects. 

In this connection, the following facts and ndercnccs will be of use to the Commission, 
giving them an idea of the situation. - 

At a meeting of the senate held on February 20tli, 1915, Dr. Watson brought forward 
a resolution for an enquiry into the cause and signilicancc of the rajiid in<;rease in the 
percentage of passes in the matriculation exaimnatjon in ri'cent ^eais. In moving the 
resolution Dr. Watson brought forwaid certain important statistical ligures, which will bo 
found on pages 550—555 (Part II, ('alcutta University Minutes, 1915). J)r Watson was 
of opinion “ that the stamlard of the University examinations has been rapidly falling 
in recent years”. In seconding the motion Mr. Sudmersi ii said that most of the boys 
who passed the matriculation examination were unable to take advantage of the teaching 
in the intermediate classes ”. At the discussion on this motion at a subsequent meeting 
of the senate held on August 7th, 1915, it was evident that the majority of members was 
of opinion, that the standard of the matriculation examination has, undoubtedly, gone down 
in recent years. At this meeting Sir Asutosh made a statement to the following effect ; — 

“ He had for a long time desired to bring before the senate a motion on similar 
lines to those under discussion but he had been forestalled by Dr. Watson. 
His motion would have been that a committee be appointed to report on the 
present condition of recognised schools and affiliated colleges, the improve- 
ment' that had boon effected in them since 1903, and what further improve- 
ments were required to increase their efficiency ; also to leport generally 
on the courses prescribed for the examination in the faculties of i ris and 
science and on the standards of those examinations. He would bring for- 
ward a motion of tliis kind before the faculties of arts and science.” 

Accordingly, the consideration of Dr. Watson’s motion was adjourned, with a view to 
the proposed motion of Sir Asutosh being placed before the faculties. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the inquiry proposed by Sir Asutosh was too wide and that more tangible 
results will be secured by the inquiry proposed by Dr. Watson. 

Sir Asutosh brought forward his motion for the appointment of a committee of sixteen 
before a joint meeting of the faculties of arts and science on August 2l8t, 1915 

(a) To report on the conditions of recognised schools and affiliated colleges, what 
improvements have been effected in them since 1905, and what further improve- 
ments are required to increase their efficiency ; 

VOL. X B 
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Das, Dr. Kedaenath — contd . 


(b) To report on the courses, standards, and methods of examination in the faculties 
of arts and i cience and to suggest such improvements as may be necessary 
or desirable. 

Sir Asutosh, in moving the resolution, said that “ the new system adopted had 
not produced all the results which it was hoped that it would produce. Old 
evils have been removed but new ones have made their appearance. The 
student was trained to translate from vernacular into English and to write 
essays. But this was not adequate preparation for the intermediate course in 
English. It was useless to lay the blame on the students. Many of the 
teachers of English were ill-paid and were not competent to teach the language, 
their knowledge of grammar and idiom was defective, and their pronounciation 
was often sadly at fault**. 

During the debate on the above motion on 28th August, 1915, it was apparent that 
the majority of the members was of opinion that at present candidates who passed the 
matriculation examination were not able to take full advantage of college education. 
In this comiection. Dr. Eermor’s obs^j^rvations, wliich will bo found on pages 102 and 103 
of the Calcutta University Minutes (‘‘ Senate and Faculties”, 1915), are important, and 
should be read in extenso. I would also refer to the remarks of Sir Gooroo Dass on page 
107, and Mr. Masood’s remarks on page 108. Sir Asutosh’s motion was carried and the 
committee of sixteen, with Sir Asutosh as its chairman, was appointed on the 26th Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

In spite of the appointment of the committee of sixteen Dr. Watson brought in his 
resolution for the inquiry into the causes of significance of the increased percentage of 
passes at the matriculation at the meeting of the senate held on 4th December, 1915, 
That resolution was carried, 39 voting for and 20 against. This committee consisted of 
five members, including Dr. Brajendraiiath Seal as chairman. 

For the information of the Commission I beg leave to state that the committee of 
sixteen, which was appointed on 25th September, 1915, have submitted a preliminary 
report, recommending only certain modifications in the courses for the matriculation, 
intermediate, and B. A. and B. Sc. examinations, leaving out the other matters included 
in the terms of reference. This report has been discussed at ten meetings of the joint 
faculties of arts and science beginning on 14th July, 1917, and ending on 16th Septem- 
ber, 1917. The changes proposed are radical and admittedly showed that the present 
system was not satisfactory and required thorough revision. With regard to the Watson 
committee, which was appointed more than two years ago, I have been trying since J une 
last to get them to submit their report at an early date so that it might be of use to the 
members of the Commission, but without success. The only information available to 
the senate was a statement made by the chairman. Dr. Seal, at its meeting held on 1st 
December, 1917, that the report was being drafted and that the delay was due to the very 
complex and most interesting problems involved. I dare say the long looked for draft 
report will be available to the members of the Commission. I would suggest the following 
changes regarding the matriculation examination : — 

(i) English should be taught in the higher classes of schools by European teachers. 

(ii) Reading and recitation should form an essential part of the teaching of English. 

(iii) Drawing, history, and geography should bo made compulsory. 

I would mention here that, under the existing regulations, the matriculation examina- 
tion is considered to be an adequate test for commencing medical education. I am 
decidedly of opinion that students must pass at least the intermediate examination 
to enter the Medical College. 

The medical profession calls for a high order of reasoning, and for training in the 
observation of facts, and in the proper marshalling of facts, in order to reach a correct 
result ; and it also involves the acquisition of a high order of skill. It is, therefore, 
imperative that professional teaching in medicine should depend upon a high standard 
of general education. The medical student must have a timely opportunity to ground 
himsolf in fundamental studies and to learn how to think, how to observe, how to apply. 
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Das Gupta, Hem Chandba — Bas Gupta, Subbnbbanath. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

I am not satisfied with the present condition of admission to the University of 
Calcutta, and I would suggest the following changes : — 

(а) For testing a candidate’s proficiency in English questions should bo sot from 

prescribed text-books, besides those on general composition, translation, and 
grammar. 

(б) History should be made compulsory. 

(c) Geography should be made compulsory. 

(d) The present additional mathematics should bo included in tho compulsory portion. 

(e) Proficiency in vernacular should be tested not merely by setting questions on 

composition, but text-books should bo prescribed and questions should be set 
on these texts. 

(/) Elements of physics and chemistry should be introduced, 

(g) Drawing should be introduced. 

(h) Some of the subjects will be compulsory, and somctjQiptional, as in tho following 

list : — 

Compulsory, — English, Bengali, a classical language, jinathematica, history, and 
geography (physical and political). 

The candidate shall have the option of studying either an additional classical 
language and additional history, or the eloments of physics and chemistry 
and drawing. 

(i) Instruction in all these subjects, except English, must be imiiarted either in 

English or in Bengali, and a candidate whoso vernacular is Bengali must be 
instructed and examined in all these subjects, except English, through tho 
medium of Bengali. 

(/) Tho matriculation age-limit should bo abolished. 


Das Gupta, Surendranath. 

The present system of admitting the matriculates to the University is objection- 
able on two main grounds : — 

(a) Their knowledge which they acquire in the matriculation stage is so very 

limited that they can hardly avail themselves of the benefits of high education 
to the fullest extent. 

(b) Their knowledge of the subjects in which they want to specialise in the college 

is so low that much of the time of the college has to be spent in tutorial 
work which need not have been the case if they had a better fund of know- 
ledge at the time of admission. This habit of requiring tutorial assistance, 
once begun, continues throughout the college course and students have 
generally no reliance upon themselves. 

It has often struck me while taking my classes in the B.A. and the I. A. that 
there is practically no difference between a matriculate, an I. A., and a B.A., except 
that the subjects of memory are different in each case. The same mental inertia, the 
same indolence of thought, and want of self confidence everywhere. In some sub- 
jects the books are often left untouched, printed notes and lecture notes are collected 
and learnt by heart; for the sole object is to get a pass anyhow. As a result of such 
an atmosphere in the student world even the most ambitious professor is bound to fail 
in most cases to secure an elevated standard for his class. It is said of ducks that 
they can drink the milk leaving the water aside; I do not know if this is a fact but 
I am sure our boys have the peculiar gift of sifting from a class lecture only that 
much, as is necessary for their examination. Unless the whole system is changed no 
short cuts can remedy this evil; it is making our students dull, in spite of education 
and so-called training. The system expects, our authorities require, and the boys 
demand, that our essential duty consists in securing as many passes for our students 
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as we can ; so we also learn in* the end to think the same of us ; and thus debase our 
status as professors of highesV training. 

I, therefore, beg leave to suggest the following scheme for favour of the kind con- 
sideration of the Commission : — 

The matriculation age-limit should be raised from sixteen to seventeen years. 
From the fourth class, in addition to the subjects which they now read, 
they should read elements of such cultural subjects as physics, chemistry, 
political economy, logic, physical geography, general hygiene, and physio- 
logy* aiid, in addition to these, there should be a paper on general know- 
ledge concerning the great men of the country, machinery of govern- 
ment, and matters of local interest. These should be taken in groups and, 
thus, taking them group by group these should be introduced gradually 
from the fourth class. Each group, as soon as it is finished in a class, should 
be left there and should not 'further be continued in the higher classes. 
Instruction in these subjects should be given in vernacular and books-^for 
this purpose may be specially composed with the help of exports who may be 
expected to deal with the subjects of these branches of learning in a simple 
and attractive style. I am quite sure that that amount of physics, che- 
mistry, or logic which is done in the intermediate classes will be easily 
intelligible to boys of thirteen years of 'age if the instruction is conducted 
in vernacular in those subjects. The manner in which time is spent in 
the schools is of the most idle sort; the same thing is repeated year after 
year; the same grammar begun from the nouns in each class; the same 
fractions from year to year; the most unimportant things often occupying 
the largest share of time. With the necessity of teaching many subjects 
there will, uaturally, ho a paucity of hours for each of the subjects and this 
it may be hoped, will lead the teachers (who may also be specially trained 
for the purpose) to utilise the time at their disposal to the best of their 
power. In order to make this scheme successful it will be necessary to 
have teachers specialised in particular subjects, and the hours of teaching 
should be much minimised. The teacher who has to work for six periods 
cannot but idle away his time in the class. No pressure can be of any use 
when carried beyond a certain limit. Such idle hours are the sources of 
all mischief in every sense of the term. 

Throughout the career of a student of the matriculation course special stress should 
be laid upon the study of English, especially with a view to making them learn to 
write correct English and to enable them to understand common English books easily 
and to train them to talk in English as well.. 

Boys passing the test of such a matriculation examination will, naturally, possess 
the general knowledge which is required of every man desirous of being a member 
of modern society, not to speak of those who want to be university men. It will be , 
profitable if, in addition to the subjects taught, a course of drawing and manual work 
of the type of carpentry, mat-work, and wicker-work be introduced as a diversion and 
also for giving some scope to those who wish to proceed on technical lines thereafter. 
It will be useful to other students inasmuch as it will train them to be a little 
hardy and practical and rouse their aesthetic sense. 

After the matriculation examination is passed students should enter the secondary 
stage which should be almost the same as the present intermediate standard. Only 
I should like that the present intermediate standard should be slightly raised. For, 
in consideration of the fact that the boys had been in the matriculation stage up to 
seventeen years, and also of their wider general knowledge, they will certainly be 
able to manage a slightly raised course than the present. It is when they pass this 
intermediate secondary examination that they should be admitted into the residential 
university on the one hand or the present B.A. course colleges outside the municipal 
area pf university towns as Calcutta or Dacca. This wall raise the standard of 
teaching both in the present tnufossal colleges and also in the university colleges. 
The residential university B.A. course should, however, be extended to three years, 
and two subjects should have to bo selected by them for their eoursc in accordance 
to the subjects in which they had tried to concentrate their attention in the secondary 
stage. 

This double system will probably remove the congestion in Calcutta, and will also 
make provision for those poor students who will not be in a position to afford to pay 
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the expenses of a residential university. This separation of the intermediate from 
the B.A. instruction would have to be supplemented by associating these classes as 
much as possible with the school instruction of the matriculation stage; for if tne 
matriculation boys be associated with these intermediate boys the standard of study 
in the schools will also be slightly raised and the atmosphere of the schools will also 
be improved to no mean extent; the school teachers will also be immensely profited 
by coming into contact with a better class of men for intermediate instruction. 


Datta, a. C. 

I am ill favour of the abolition of the present system of the matriculation examination. 
It is cumbrous ; and it gives undue prominence to the examination in the school system 
of education. The admission to the University ought to be by means of the colleges ; 
and, for that purpose, colleges ought to be the proper examining authority for the purpose 
of matriculation. 8tudents seeking admission into the University should be examined 
by the college on a suitable standard, and the matriculation should be consequent on 
the admission to the college as the result of this examination. This will produce a very 
good result in establishing a closer relation between a college and the high schools in its 
neighbourhood. 


De, Hab Mohun. 

The present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta are not satis- 
factory. History (l)oth of England and India) should bo compulsory. The medium of 
instruction should bo vernacular. In English there should b(' one paper on a 
proscribed text-book and another paper on unseen passages from books of established 
reputation which arc fit for schoolboys. Oreati'r importance should be attached to 
Bengali and a selection from authors of great fame prescribed as a text-book. Some 
provision for manual labour of some kind or other ought to bo made in all high English 
schools which would help to turn out useful members of society. 


De, Satisciiandra. 

No ; the ] istory of England should be added to the comj)uIsory subjects of the 
matriculation examination, and only one subject should be treated as optional, instead 
of two. It is difficult for students devoid of an elementary knowledge of Mnglish history 
to understand English literature in whieli there are frequent references to English his- 
tory. A text'book containing good prose and poetry extracts from modern English 
literature should bo prescribed in English. The “ English tost ” in the matriculation 
examination should bo a little stricter. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

• 

I am of opinion that some such test or examination as the existing matriculation 
examination should remain as a eondition of admission to the University although 
there is room for some improvement in the present system of examination. Among the 
changes that I suggest in the matriculation examination I should like to lay special 
stress on the following : — 

(a) The grave defect, to my mind, in the present matriculation system is that it aims 
at specialisation from too early a stage. It is urged that intensive study is 
better than extensive ; but I may bo permitted to point out that intensity 
without extensiveness is a mere abstraction. Unless there is a good grounding 
and substantial preliminary knowledge in certain indispensable branches of 
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knowledge, any attempt at specialisation would be like building a superstruc 
ture upon a flimsy basis. A preliminary knowledge of history and geography 
elementary mathematics, and rudiments of science is certainly indispensabk 
for an all-round training for the University course or for the later stage oi 
specialisation. A matriculate of the University nowadays is absolutely 
innocent of all knowledge of history and geography and, as an examiner in 
papers on English, it has not been a surprise to me to find students speaking 
of Napoleon as a Roman general who conquered America or giving me the 
valuable information that Switzerland is an island situated in the Pacific Ocean 
where Julius Csesar was bom. I am of opinion that the old entrance examina- 
tion in a modified form should bo restored, provided that sufiicient safe- 
guard is taken not to lapse into the earlier error of prescribing too many text- 
books and encouraging cram work in an indirect way. A partial restoration 
of the text-books in the earlier stages, and the lightening of the burden in the 
later is certainly much more expedient ; for, in the earlier stages, text- books, 
to a certain extent, are almost indispensable. The object of this entrance ex- 
amination should be to equip tho student with a certain amount of positive 
knowledge as a groundwork of preparation for his university career. Alterna- 
tive subjects indeed may be given to choose from, but certain subjects, some 
of which are noted above, should be made compulsory at the matriculation 
stage. Even in English, composition and essay writing are important things, 
but attention should not bo exclusively confined to these. We cannot do 
away entirely with text-books even in this case, fora study of the writings of 
standard authors is a necessary aid towards good composition. 

(h) Questions of standard and efficiency are much discussed. “ We are told ”, as 
our vice-chancellor puts it in his convocation address; “ that though our stand- 
' ard is high on paper so far as curriculum and questions are concerned, the 
examination itself is lax which is responsible for turning out a large per- 
centage of indifferent students, proving a drag upon the machinery of edu- 
cation, that are bound to be a further drag upon society and culture I 
do not know how far this criticism is just ; but nothing certainly can be more 
deplorable if such a state of things exists, and no suggestions would be 
deprecated which in any way would better the situation if it were really so 
bad. If there is a clear case for justifying such reproach the standard 
should be raised by all means ; but this would require some amount of 
proper investigation into the matter. I understand that tho senate is 
already considering this question. If the raising of the standard is insisted 
upon a proper examination of facts, no standard, if gradually introduced 
and for which proper facilities and opportunities are given, would be too high 
for our students. Personally, I am of opinion that it would do no harm if the 
standard is raised to a degree somewhat higher than what exists at present. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

The present conditions of admission into the University of Calcutta are not satis- 
factory. It is considered a great leap from the matriculation to the University. It 
would be better if a sort of intermediate course be allowed to be taught in such of the 
high schools as might be considered fit to teach such a course before admission to the 
University for a degree. 


Det, N. N. 

1 am not at all satisfi^ with the existing condition of admission into the University 
for the present matriculation examination does not provide the general education which 
would make student competent to take advantage of the insiruotion given in the 
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college classes. A broad general training should be the ideal of the school education. 

I suggest a thorough change. 

The school course has been unduly lengthened and an arbitrary age-limit has been 
put in for the present matriculation. I should do away with the age-limit and reduce 
the school course from ton to eight years. These eight years can be divided into two 
stages of four years each. In the first stage English and Sanskrit should be introduced 
in the last year only. The second stage should take up the teaching of all the subjects 
at present taught in the high schools, with the addition of physics, chemistry, and 
natural science. The medium of instruction, as well as of examination throughout 
the eight years’ course ought to be the vernacular. The teachers will have some 
freedom in prescribing the text-books according to the syllabus. Practical scientific 
training in the last four years of the school stage may be demonstrative, rather than 
mechanical. The very great craving for education in Bengal at the present time should 
be satisfied at the last stage of school education by making it suited to the economic 
condition of the people; hence, I suggest that practical scientific training at this stage 
need not be very costly. A record of each boy should be kept during the last four 
classes, which w^ould form as it were the beginning of the life-history of a student. 
Games and moral training (from lives of men) must be compulsory courses though 
there need be no formal examination. The final examination of this eight years’ 
course will be held in each school separately subject to the approval of the academic 
councils mentioned below. 

After this stage the student ^es to the preliminary university course, i.e., the 
transition from the wide general education of the school to the specialised education of 
the higher university courses. This course may bo a three years’ one to ensure a 
thorough training which would include much more than the present intermediate 
course. A sound knowledge of English literature and the vernacular from prescribed 
text-books should be compulsory and all possible subjects, which should be taken in 
groups, are to bo included in this course to make the student thoroughly competent 
to take up all the different branches of specialised study for degree courses in arts, 
science, medicine, engineering, law, commerce, agriculture, technology. 'In this 
stage also games should be compulsory. The medium of instruction ought to be the 
vernacular at this stage, and the examination may also be conducted in the vernacular. 
Classes should be limited to 60 in each section. 

The entire government of the preliminary university stage should be vested in 
the hands of an academic council subject to the final control of the University. Such 
councils are to be set up in the University towns, as well as in other centres of popu- 
lation, say, one for each division. These councils would absolutely control the school 
department. In the formation of these councils, teachers of the preliminary university 
stage, as also of the school stage, will be largely represented by election. Government 
nominees, and the general public also having a share. 

At the end of the preliminary university stage there will be a final examination 
held by the academic councils under the direction of the University, in which the 
teachers will only take part. 

After passing the preliminary university stage the student goes to the university 
department for degrees, which will be* a two years’ course fully under the control of 
the University, conducted by its affiliated colleges. The University will grant degrees 
in arts, science, and teaching, as also in law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, com- 
merce, and technology {vide my answer to question 7). 


Dhar, Rai Sahib Bihari Lal. 

No. The admission test should bo higher — of a more thorough nature. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

There should bo a different examination for qualification for entrance into the 
University and to mark the completion of the secondary course. After the completion 
of the secondary course students who desire to enter the University should undergo 
a special course for one year after which they may be treated as having matriculated. 


QUESTION 


S6 


Dunn, T. O. D. 


Dunn, T. 0. D. 

Admission to the University is regulated by the matriculation examination, which 
has three classes of pass. The conditions of admission are in no sense satisfactory. The 
following changes might be considered : — 

(a) The reasonable raising of the standard. It is inconceivable that class III of the 
matriculation pass represents such a degree of literacy as would justify the 
beginning of university work. I make this statement with due consideration 
of the quality of the first- class pass. 

(/j) Ihe conditions of the examination are extremely limited. The University syllabus 
for the matriculation provides for examination in English, mathematics, 
one classical language, the vernacular, two of the following optionals ; — 
Additional mathematics. 

Additional classics. 

History of India. 

OutUno of general geography, 
h^lementary mechanics. 

Now, in practice, this easily works down to : — 

English. 

Mathematics, plus additional mathematics. 

Sanskiit, plus additional Sanskrit. 

Bengali. 

In other words, four subjects, with the linguistic clement strongly predomi- 
nant. This combination is the most popular because all the schools arc so 
staffed as to teach these i^ubjects, and these alone. In few schools geography 
or inechamcs are taught ; and the training acquired in the teaching of those 
subjects is at present not thorough. The University ha^j the rearrangement 
of the matriculation syllabus under consideration ; but existing conditions 
arc as described above. 

The question of what changes should be made is a very large one, but the following 
points might bo put forward ; — 

(i) High school education must be given some meaning in itself. At present what 
value it possesses is strictly limited to its relationship with college work. 
In other words, it does not provide in itself any training for hie. 

(li) It will be imperative to lengthen the high school course so as to include the 
intermediate stage. This might influence the final examination in the 
following ways : — 

(A) The provision of a wider range of subjects so as to include those with special 

bearing upon industrial, mechanical, and commercial work. For example, 
up-to-date geography, thorough training in mechanics and physics, 
geometrical drawing, chemistry; manual instruction, etc. 

(B) English would predominate on the linguistic side, and be included in every 

combination of subjects ; and the University should be prepared to 
accept almost any combination of subjects, if English were included, in 
order to make it possible for the student who had taken, let us call it, 
a practical course, as distinct from a literary one, to proceed to the Universi- 
ty if he so decided at the close of his preliminary training. It has to be 
remembered that the Calcutta University absorbs all the intellectual 
activity of the country (save that peculiar to the Marwari) ; and 
therefore, it should not confine this activity to narrow academic grooves. 

Even without including the intermediate stage in the high school course I would 
recommend the above changes, and would make these the basis of the new school final 
examination. 

It is only part of the truth to say that admission to the University is based on the 
matriculation examination. It would bo more accurate to say on an examination to 
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which candidates are admitted after undergoing instruction in a certain* type of school 
whose constitution is controlled by the University. This leads, then, to a point of some 
importance. One irrefutable proof of the unsatisfactory conditions of admission to the 
University is the state of the secondary schools in enjoyment of “ recognition”. In other 
words the regulations dealing with this “ recognition ” have become a deiul letter. For 
the following reasons most undesirable and most inefficient schools continue to enjoy 
their connection with the University : — 

(1) The University does not inspect the schools which it recognises. Tliis duty falls 

to an officer already overburdened with administrative work ; and it is extremely 
difficult to keep reports that have any real value up to date. 

(2) The unwillingness of the University to enforce its own regulations. Once recog- 

nise a school, and nothing short of an earthquake can remove its recognition. 
The reason for this is twofold : — 

{a) People in India do not like to be unpleasant and to take a final and decisive 
course. Instead of disaffiliation, or removal of recognition, the offending 
school is lot off with a warning that, unless within such and such a period 
improvements have been effected, action will bo taken. And so on. 

'Xh) The regulations are scarcely capable of fulfilment in the spirit and the letter 
by about sixty per cent of existing institutions. Consider, for example, 
the proviso regarding buildings and accommodation ; and apply this to 
existing conditions in Calcutta town. 

(3) Secondary education has, in many instances, fallen into the hands of designing 

people who have as much right to bo described as educationalists as the 
classic Squeers — indeed less, for S queers gave at least a weekly aperient to his 
victims. These men make it their business to dodge all regulations. The 
following case came under my notice a few , weeks ago. Two almost contiguous 
S(;hools in Calcutta, one of which (A) is “ recognised ” and the other (B) un- 
recognised and, therefore, forbidden to hold a matriculation class, made the 
following arrangements. When the senior boys of B had finished the second class, 
that is, the class immediately before the matriculation class, they were given 
transfer certificates to A but continued to road the matriculation course in B, 
the latter being absolutely forbidden without the Univeuaity’s permission and 
recognition. On the strength of these bogus transfer certificates they were 
admitted on to tGe matriculation rolls of A and appeared as from A at the 
University examination without having read a single- day in A. This deliberate 
disregard and violation of the regulations had been going on for a considerable 
time and was brought to my notice by a guardian who .had fallen foul of the 
managers. A surprise visit to each school revealed the truth. Here the motive 
is purely financial. Until it is finally decided that all schools and colleges shall 
be conducted as public trusts, with no profit accruing to any ’ individual, these 
abuses will exist. 

It will bo readily granted that, in circumstances of this kind where an educational 
officer has to perform the functions of the j)olice, the problem, of the school, as such, has 
scarcely arisen. It is not enough to recognise and to rearrange syllabuses of instruction 
with higher standards. It is imperative to ensure moral health in the schools, and to 
this end to create some body of vigilant control. In far too many cases Bengali boys 
come to college on the strength of a thoroughly unsatisfactory examination taken in 
schools of the most undesirable kind. 


Dutt, Bamapada. 

I am not at all satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University. 
The standard and test of efficiency should be raised. A student at the time of entering 
the University should be better equipped with general knowledge and information than 
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he is at present so that ho may follow profitably the lectures of his professors and he 
should have a thorough grounding and bo proficient in the language through the mediutr 
of which education in the University is imparted. 


Dutt, P. N. 

The present condition of admission to the University of Calcutta is that one must 
pass the matriculation examination before being allowed to join the .University. At 
Cambridge, where I was for some time, it is not necessary to pass any examination before 
the matriculation. But the colleges insist upon a certain educational standard before 
accepting a student on their rolls. In London there is a matriculation examination like 
that we have in Calcutta. Now, there is one thing which we must not forget when dealing 
with the q"uestion of admission to the University of Calcutta. Our students join the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta mainly with a view to make a living by their university education. I 
believe it will be admitted that the number of students who join the University of 
Calcutta at present are as many as can earn a decent Living with their university educa- 
tion. In fact, the question, looked at from this point of view, I believe is rather 
whether too many students have not joined the Calcutta University. I may state 
that I felt disgusted when I took a man who had headed the second class 
in the list of M. Sc’s. in mathematics in his year to a friend of mine, who was a high 
Government official, and was told that he could do nothing for the young man as he had a 
great number of 1st class M. A.’s in mathematics asking for appointments on Rs, 50 per 
month (about £40 per year). I once went to preside at a distribution of prizes in a high 
school whore I found an M. A. of the Calcutta University working on Rs. 40 per month 
(£32 per year). This place was very difficult of access from Calcutta being several miles 
off the railway over a bad road. I once heard of an employer tliinking that he could offer 
Rs. 25 per month to an M. A. of the Calcutta University (£20 per year). Now, to educate 
a student up to the M. A. standard requires at least six years after his matriculation and 
costs at least Rs. 30 per month and, taken with the charges for books, examination fees, 
etc., the whole outlay would be at least Rs. 3,000. Now, in our country, one can easily get 
interest at 12 per cent per annum on good security, and one can hardly fail to sympathise 
with the father who, after spending that sum in getting his son an M. A. degree of the 
Calcutta University, finds that the son cannot oven earn the ipterest on the sum spent. 
I beg, therefore, to submit that the condition of admission to the Calcutta University 
ought to be different from that in universities like Cambridge or London, whore the sole 
object of a University education is not to get a living by it. Now, what has been the 
result of the present system of admission to the Calcutta University ? We have a great 
number of men who are not able to earn a living by their university education and who, 
having all along thought of university education as only a means of living, are, therefore, 
discontented and unhappy. Let us now consider what the remedy is. I shall certainly 
be termed a man of very peculiar views if I suggest that the only way out of the difficulty 
is to divert the energies of these young men to a different channel. I am convinced that 
30 long as there is this easy way of admission to the Calcutta University by merely passing 
an examination the present state of things cannot be stopped. I have tried to induce my 
first two sons, the first to become an agriculturist and the second to become a mining or 
alectrical engineer, and have failed. They have taken the ordinary university course, 
notwithstanding my firm belief that it will be an exceedingly difficult thing for them to 
make a living by It. That, I believe, wiU be found to be the case everywhere. I heard 
9. report that nearly 40 students had joined the mining class of the Maharajah of Kasim 
Bazar at the beginning of the session, but were dropping off one after another, and why ? 
because the students did not like the discomfort or hardship of the life of a mining 
engineer. I say emphatically that if we do not take care about this even now the next 
generation will find it still more difficult to deal with the bread problem. Already, 
educated Bengalis have taken to dacoity in some cases and I do not know what more 
s in store for them. We must, therefore, face the question of admission to the University 
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of Calcutta in view of these facts, and must not look at the question as if it were a simple 
academical question, as in other universities. It is mixed up with the social, political, and 
economic life of the people and, in view of the facts which I have alluded to, there is 
absoll^ely no escape from the conclusion that admission to the University of Calcutta, as 
it stands at present, must bo very limited. And the only feasible way of limiting the 
admission is to hold a competitive examination and select a limited number. It is 
least irritating and causes the least disappointment to the unsuccessful. It may not be 
the most satisfactory. The question will necessarily arise, whala avenues are to be opened 
to the students who fail to get admission to the University under the competitive 
examination ? Tliis I shall deal with in my answers to other questions. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

The high school course should give us adequate information on the usual subjects 
in life so that, even if I cannot follow the collegiate course, I may have a fairly 
complete stock of useful information. Omission of history, geography, and elements 
of science has been a serious drawback of late, and I would suggest that Indian 
history in BengaU, world’s geography in Bengali, and books of science in Bengali 
should be included in the curriculum as compulsory subjects for examination in three 
papers. With a little elevation of the algebra course we may do away with the addi- 
tional paper in mathematics, and wo may do away with the additional paper in Sanskrit 
altogether. The book on science will explain the several physical phenomena of Nature 
tlfat we see very often, as dew, rain, tides, earthquakes, phases of the moon, and give 
us adequate information on physiology and hygiene. There was once the Prakritic 
Bhng'il of Mr. Jogesh Chandra Roy and one can add thereto two or three chapters 
in physiology and hygiene. This may mean a little stiffening of the matriculation 
course and, to avoid this, the standard of pass marks may bo kept low, i.e., 30 or 33 
per cent., and as I shall say in answer to another question, there should be held 
biennial examinations, a student failing in two or three papers out of the eight 
proposed — EngUsh language 2, Bengali 1, mathematics 2, Sanskrit 1, history 1, geography 
1, physical geography and science 1 — will appear in those two or three papers six months 
after. This would mean that college classes would begin biennially. Alternative ques- 
tions should always be set so that the examinee gets a fair choice, and questions should 
always b3 set on the broad and salient features of the subject, neither too long nor too 
many for the hours of eximination. With the^e changes in th3 nature of examinations 
the additional text-books will not necessarily mean an additional burden for the young 
student. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra*. 

The matriculation examination should include the history of England, history of 
India, elementary science (including hygiene), as compulsory subjects. 

In English one book of entirely modem prose should be prescribed as a text-book. 
The unseens should remain as at present. 


Fawcus, G. E. 

I am not satisfied, because admission depends upon the result of a single examina* 
tion. The principal of a college when making his admissions has no means of 
knowing anything of the student's school career axid it would, tiierefore, seem that 
some 'form of school-leaving certificate is required. 
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" Forrester, Rev. J. C. 

I am profoundly dissatisfied with the present conditions of admission to the Uni- 
versity. If it be decided to maintain English as the medium of instruction in eolleges 
there should be a very considerable raising of the standard of the knowledge of English, 
a capacity to write correct, simple English and to speak and understand ordinary 
English. A large proportion of the first year students is quite unable for the first two 
terms at least, to profih^by the lectures through a defective knowledge of English. Ex- 
aminers appear to mark too leniently. The matriculation English course is good. The 
fault lies with the oxammers. The mathematical standard is too low ; there are too 
many alternative questions. 


Ganguli, Syamaoharan. 

I am not satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta. My view of a sound system of education at the present day is the same as 
that expressed in the inaugural address of President Abbott Lawrence of Harvard Universi- 
ty about eight years ago : — “ that the best type of liberal education in our complex 
modern world aims at producing men who know a little of everything and something 
weir’. Under the Calcutta University system specialisation commences at the matricu- 
lation stage. Geography and history are made optional subjects while a classical 
language is made a compulsory subject. Hygiene and elementary physics are not among 
the subjects for the matriculation though .they are of vital importance. In my humble 
opinion, the subjects for the matriculation examination should be Enghsh, Bengali, or 
some other Indian vernacular, mathematics, geography, history of India and of England, 
elementary physics, hygiene, and some book on civic duties. As a set-off against the 
proposed increase m the number of subjects 1 would j)ropose that marks in all subjects 
be placed on the present footing of marks in the optional or additional subjects, i.c., 
that they be rejected in making up the aggregate if they do not reach the pass standard, 
but that their falling below the pass standard w^ould not affect a candidate’s passing 
if the aggregate of his marks, in spite of rejection of marks in one or more subjects, 
reaches the standard demanded. 

I should omit any classical language as a subject for the matriculation examination. 
A classical language or, optionally, French, German or Persian may well be taken up, 
I think, after the matriculation stage. Many advocates of the teaching of a classical 
language in early years lay stress on the disciplinary value of the teaching. But many 
capable persons, on the other hand, attach more disciplinary value to mathematics and 
science. As to the value of the matter in classical writings translations can put before 
the reader of the present day all the valuable matter in classical writhigs. Many gifted 
persons have been averse to learning any classical language in their boyhood. Herbert 
Spencer’s aversion to Latin and Greek in his boyhood is well known. I give here another 
instance, that of Gallon, in his own words ** . . , the character of the education 

was altogether uncongenial to my temperament ... I had craved for what was domed, 
namely, an abundance of good English reading, well-taught mathematics, and solid science. 
Grammar and the dry rudiments of Latin and Greek were abhorrent to me ”. (Galton’s 
Memories of my Life, page 20.) Sanskrit as a compulsory subject at the matriculation 
has operated injuriously upon the progress of knoAvledge in Bengal. I know of Bengali 
boys who have flown to Latin (an easier language than Sanskrit) to avoid Sanskrit, and 
many now fly to PaU. If a classical language remains a subject for the matriculation 
examination it should remain as an optional subject, optional with elementary Physics, 
for the teaching of which most of our schools will find it hard to provide the necessary 
appliances. 

Exclusion of a classical language from the matriculation course would leave more room 
than now for attention to English. If, again, as I think it desirable, all the subjects except 
Englisli were taught through the medium of the vernacular, less time would bo taken up 
by them than now, and so there would be more time for attention to English, a good work- 

inflr ImnivlArlrro nt wKinli 1GI Q rvKAO ^ n J ...» 
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Gbddes, Pateick — Ghosa, Pratapcandba — Ghosb, Sir Rash Bbhaby — Ghosh, 
Bimal Chandra — Ghosh, Dbvaprasad — Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur, 


Geddes, Patrick. 

I look back upon the pre -matriculation examination days in Scotland as better 
than these; but would need space to justify this conviction. I would, however, be 
satisfied to replace the present Procrustean methods, with their destructive effects on 
youth, with which I am only too familiar, by the presentment of a personal record 
of the candidate’s studies and experience, with an essay by himself indicating his 
interests and his aims. I would have these read together, and less in the spirit of the 
proof-reader marking faults towards exclusion, and more in that of the educational 
psychologist, open to all reasonable grounds for admission. Oral examination largely 
as estimation by interview, and this not so much in the spirit of the excluding 
examiner, as in that of the friendly physician may here be useful. The present 
methods of admission to the British navy school are in such ways here suggestive; 
as indeed also are those employed as its graduation tests thereafter. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

T think the present age-limit for matriculation should be twenty years in the 
minimum Sixteen is too lender an ago for ill-fed Bengali youths. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

I would require a bettor knowledge of English in matriculation candidates, and I 
would also modify the courses of studies for the matriculatiou so as to make English 
history compulsory and require every student to take up history and g('ography. 

The rigid rule as to the age-limit now in force should be abolished. Thf'rc may be 
an ordinary age-limit fixed for the matriculation, but head masters should be authorised 
to relax the limit in exceptional eases. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

At present the one door ’’ system is followed. For purpo.ses of encouragement 
of schools, educational societies, and philanthropic bodies, examinations and tests of 
other bodies may be considered equivalent to the matriculation wherever the standard 
or scheme is considered adecjuate. Foi example, the examination of the Bengal National 
Council of Education— the Faridpur- Antahpur Sik.sha Society’s test examination — may 
be recognised in the same way that the UniVer.sity accepts Cambridge or Oxford senior 
and junior locals. 

A ‘‘ many-door ” admission will make for the advancement of learning. 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 

The present condition of admission to the University of Calcutta is that the 
candfdate must have passed the matricufation examination. That condition may re- 
main, but tlie curri(3u1uni of the matriculation should be changed. I shall deal with 
this topic in answering question 13. 


Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 

No; best to have old entrance and the method of instruction book. As a matter 
of fact, it would be best to have most of the old system of pre-university education 
back, which, in my opinion and experience, produced better men for entry into uni- 
versity courses, 
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QUESTION 8. 


Ghosh, Br, Jajksswab — Ghosh, Jkanchahpba — Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, 


Gho^h, Dr, Jajnbswar. 

No ; after matriculation I would give the student a year to prepare for a college 
course. The institution in which he seeks admission should find out the subjects which 
he intends to offer for his degree and should prescribe, and, if necessary, arrange, for a 
certain amount of preliminary reading to be done in them and in subsidiary subjects. 
At the end of the year it should examine hfm with a view to test his fitness for advanced 
work and, if he fails to pass the ordeal, should give him another chance at the end of the 
second year. But such an arrangement will not work satisfactorily unless every college 
adopts a definite limit of enrolment. 

It may be objected that a preparatory course, like the one suggested above, will raise 
the age-limit for graduation by one year, and that young Bengalis of moderate means 
can ill-afford to continue their education longer than they are doing now. But the difficulty 
will disappear if the age-limit for matriculation is lowered. The kind of training and 
preparation required for passing this examination will not involve an undue mental 
strain on boys of fifteen years. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

I am not satisfied with the present condition of admission to the University of 
Calcutta. Matriculates should enter the University with a better knowledge of 
English. At present they have no knowledge of English history. A \ery few of them 
have very little knowledge of the history of India and of^ geography. The study of 
English history, Indian history, and geography should be made compulsory for all 
students appearing at the matriculation examination. 

Most of our schools are not efficient. University education cannot improve unless 
the schools are made better. 


Ghosh, Eai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 


The present condition of admission to the University is the matriculation tost. 
This test may be sufficient for admitting one to collegiate education. But as 
the standard of their attainment now-a-days has become poorer than what it was 
before, and has much deteriorated in English and other subjects, it is not desirable that 
any and every matriculated student should go up for higher collegiate training. Matricu- 
lated students may be considered so far well educated for general purposes of education 
and for entering other branches of occupation than those of pleaders, doctors, etc. But 
there is no good allowing all of them to go ia for collegiate education, specially 
those who have not the capacity for following the courses they are taught. A secondary 
test should, therefore, be made, either by any form of examination or by selection from 
the students by the standard of their marks attained in the matriculation examination, 
before they are admitted into any college. This may, to some extent, ensure the fitness 
for their future higher university training and culture. It is not desirable that any and 
every student who may pass the matriculation examinati n should be allowed to go up 

for collegiate training and baffled in their pursuit in midway of their collegiate life, and 

thus cause unnecessary waste of time, energy, and money and become unsuccessful 


The insufficient accommodation in various colleges, in comparison with the outturn of 
matiiculated boys, has placed an automatic and fndirect check upon the influx of 
® amongst those who have been refused a seat were 

probably best studdhts left out. I know a certain case where a first division matricu- 
lation student has been refused admission into a certain college wherein third division 
matriculates have been able to find their way, ^visiuw 
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Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta — conid , — Gilchrist, R. N. 


On the whole, my view is rfot to put a check upon a collegiate education and I am far 
from it, but, in my view, it is desirable that only promising and brilliant boys should 
^ be allowed to go up for higher training and mediocre boys should be left out to choose 
other profitable branches of occupation in their life as may suit them. 

For mass education the present matriculation standard, or even a less stringent one, 
may be quite sufficient, but for those who are to go up for higher collegiate training 
and university life selection should be adopted as I have advocated before by some 
form of secondary test or by selection. 


Gilchrist^ R. N. 

I am not satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the Calcutta 
University. I have already, in my answer to question 1, given reasons for this. 

The prime necessity for the Bengali student is knowledge of his medium of in- 
struction — English." For the improvement pf English radical changes are necessary 
in our primary and secondary education. Such changes must, from the nature of the 
case, be gradual, and to give the University a reasonable standard of admission I favour 
a scheme which will allow for expansion or contraction as developing conditions may 
demand. What I mean is that as the schools improve the necessity for my measures 
may disappear. The measures I suggest are : — 

(a) Immediate concentration on primary and secondary education. This affects 

the University in two main ways, viz , : — 

(i) It will give students a reasonable standard of education, 

(ii) It implies the necessity of such economy in the University, especially 
in Government grants. 

Such economy, to my mind, should be exercised in the highest stages, 
e.g.f in expensive professorships and expensive research schemes. 

(b) The creation of a new standard of admission to the University. This should 

be in two compartments : — 

(i) A school-leaving examination. 

(ii) A university entrance examination. 

These two should ultimately be fused, though the fusion may take 
many decades. 

The school-leaving examination should be approximately the present matriculation 
stage. Whether it is conducted by Government or the University is a matter of little 
concern to us here. Personally, I prefer a departmental school-leaving certificate, the 
University being left to the next, or University entrance, examination. In so much as 
the school-leaving is a definitely lower stage, ipso -facto every University entrance 
candidate will have a school-leaving certificate, before proceeding to the University 
entrance examinatioTi. 

The Unijrersity entrance examination will, in all subjects save logic and English, be 
approximately the present intermediate stage. Logic should be left out, and English 
much improved. To adopt the present intermediate stage in English would not help 
much as the knowledge of English is still very imperfect at that stage. Between 
the present matriculation stage (or proposed school-leaving stage) ^ and the pre- 
sent intermediate examination (or proposed university entrance examination) courses 
should bo definitely planned so as to give the maximum opportunity for the student 
to learn the medium of university instruction. A separate organisation will have to 
he built up for this purpose, and this organisation should be in selected high schools 
and in selected colleges. In the first of these the best of the high schools in the dis- 
trict should be given a much improved staff for concentration for the one or two 
vears necessarv for the University entrance examination, and certain colleges which 
teach mainly intermediate work now should definitely be ** told off ” for this kind 
of work. For some years these colleges, if affiliated colleges, might be allowed to re- 
tain their degree classes, but no concentration should be made on -them. In the 
course of time these colleges would become high schools. No further affiliation for 
degree work should be granted them, and theii: intermediate work would hsJve to he 
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QUESTION 8. 


Gilcheist, R. N. — Goswami, Bhagabat Kxtmae, Sastri 


done under supervision equivalent to tbe present inspection of schools, intensified. 
I also hold that there should be an appreciable rise in fees in this new scheme, 
after the first selective test, the school-leaving examination. 

The basis of my argument for this new scheme is simply that discrete problems 
require discrete treatment. The combined ingenuity of the University and Govern- 
ment has up to now failed to give a good university entrance standard. I, therefore, 
propose this as a solution to the problem, pending the improvement of our school 
system. 

There are certain dangers, however, in my scheme, which may be sur- 
mounted by careful supervision. The new colleges and selected secondary schools 
must have a staff of definitely proved ability. This raises another large problem. How 
is the staff to be secured ? At present there is little to choose between many teachers 
in high schools and teachers in intermediate university classes as regards qualifica- 
tions and ability. If the new classes are to serve their purpose then a minimum rate 
of pay must be given so as to secure the best material available, and the supply of 
trained teachers must be kept up by the training colleges. The development of train- 
ing colleges goes hand-in-hand with this scheme, as well as with the major scheme 
of general improvement in the school system. In addition to training colleges of the 
David Hare type I consider that district colleges like Krishnagar could well be used 
for training purposes for all grades of teachers. Numbers, again, should be strictly 
limited in these courses. The selected high schools would suffer, for example, were 
the second-grade colleges to continue on a collegiate basis; the freer life and oppor- 
tunities would take boys away from the schools to the colleges, enabling colleges to 
make large incomes from fees, at the same time defeating the purposes of the new 
schools. A definitely high standard of examination, too, should be maintained, and, 
in that examination should be included, if possible, an oral examination in English. 

Another problem arises in connection with this special course. If the University 
course starts at the present third year the time of the degree stage should be 
lengthened. This, I consider, should be done. After entering the University the 
minimum time for passing the B.A. degree should be three years. An honours degree 
should bo four years in duration. This course will bring the future B.A. into line with 
the present M.A. The B.A. honours , course will be the supreme examination degree 
of the University. This involves the disappearance of the presei-'t M.A. classes 
altogether. The M.A. degree, I consider, should be given either for independent work 
or simply for payment of a fee. The post-B.A. degrees, whether it is bho M.A. or a 
doctorate, may be arranged with ease once the B.A. is established on a reasonable basis. 
The details of courses, etc., are for the University authorities themselves to work out. 

The above is a general scheme applicable to any form of university organisation in 
Bengal, but any one university might evolve courses of its own provided a good stand- 
ard is preserved. One of the weaknesses of the present University is that it has no 
competitors. A university with a consistently good standard of degree is bound, in 
course of time, to make its influence felt for good; on the other hand, a university 
which is the only source of education in an area the size of Bengal and Assam need 
not trouble about its standards. It is the only source of supply for the Government 
services and the bar. The university system of the West has certainly benefited by 
the truth of the survival of the fittest. 

The new matriculation should, at the outset, be managed by a joint board of ex- 
aminers. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

If English must be maintained as the only medium for imparting instruction in 
the college classes a better acquaintance with English than is at present met with in colleg^ 
students is, of course, necessary. But the system of choosing a foreign language as the 
sole medium in any scheme of high education is most unnatural, and reform, therefore 
must lie in the direction of changing the medium. ^ 
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Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhtjbhxjsan — Goswamy, Haridas — Guha, Jatindra Chandra 

— Guha, Rajanikanta. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

No; successful candidates tor the matriculation examination, most of them* are 
badly equipped for receiving higher training in colleges. Their knowledge of most of 
the subjects, especially English, is poor. Steps should be taken — a movement in that 
direction is already afoot — to improve their knowledge of the English language and its 
literature, as far as practicable. To attain this end the courst‘ of studies in schools should 
be revised, and should be so regulated that students may, even at the sacrifice of e^ctent, 
acquire a grounding in English especially, in the other subjects generally, 


Goswamy, Haridas. 

No; at present, nearly all students who matriculate flock to the University — 
without consideration of their individual bent or their special talents or their fitnesa 
for university training or of their future life and thus crowd the colleges and impair 
the efficiency of collegiate training. Corporate life, proper exercise of the teacher^a 
influence upon the students, and intimate relation between the teacher and the tauglit 
are thereby rendered impossible. The majority of these students are, by their school 
training or their own nature or the circumstances of their lives, unfit to receive 
university training. There is, thus, a waste in education. 

Besides the crude intellectual test a process of selection should be devised and 
only the best students, not necessarily the most clever ones, should be passed on to 
the University. 

Education should be like a tapering pyramid, general at the base and special at 
the top. The first six years of a secondary school should, therefore, provide for a 
fairly genei;^! and liberal education. So that the boys leaving the school at that 
stage, say at sixteen or seventeen, after such tests as may be devised, may enter the 
“ subordinate walks of professional, and the higher grades of industrial, life I would 
prolong the school course by two or three years more during which the student would 
receive a more or less specialised training, according to his tastes, talents, and activities, 
at the University, in the humanities or in the sciences, in commerce or in technology. 

This, or some such, process would relievo the present congestion in the colleges 
and solve many difficulties, such as those of accommodation, residence, supervision, 
and render an intimate relation between the professor and the pupils possible. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

The matricultion examination, which is at present the only door of admission 
into the University, should be abolished. It may be replaced by a college test to which 
only those who have read up to the highest class of a high school should be admitted. 
For those who do not like to come to the University a school-final examination may be 
instituted by the Education Department of Government. 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 

No ; I would suggest the following changes : — 

(a) Two text-books in English should be prescribed for the matriculation examina- 
tion, one in prose, and the other in poetry, the questions set in one of the 
papers being confined to these books. The present system of recommending 
a large number of books for study has produced a distinctly deleterious effect. 
No one can expect to be well-grounded in a foreign language without being 
thoroughly drilled in a few books carefully selected and taught. The method 
that is followed in the public schools of England in the teaching of Latin 
should be kept in view in teaching English to Indian boys. 

VOL. X V 
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QUESTION 8. 


Guha, Rajanikanta — contd . — Gunn, J. W. — Gupta, Ameita Lal — Gupta, Bipin Behari 


{h) English history should be made compulsory for all matriculation candidates. 
The study of English literature without a knowledge of English history is a 
task which unduly taxes the energies of our young men and unnecessarily 
adds to the labour of the teacher in the class-room. 


Gunn, J. VV. 

Noj the standards are far too low. It is a common complaint among college 
professors that students are not sufficiently advanced in English to be able to follow 
lectures perfectly and to derive anything like full benefit from them; consequently, 
much elementary work has to be done in colleges, which, in England for example, 
would be done in the schools. I am afraid there are at present very few schools in 
Bengal where subjects could be taught efficiently up to the I. A. standard, but the 
experiment — on a small scale in the first instance — is worth a trial. Given a 
sufficiently well-qualified staff it is certain that, in the comparatively small classes 
of a school, ^ boys would benefit far more than they do from a system of college 
lectures which are beyond their comprehension. 


Gupta, Ameita Lal. 

The conditions of admission to the University are not satisfactory, and the follow- 
ing may bo taken into consideration : — 

(а) The restrictions with regard to age are artificial and should be withdrawn. It 

is undesirable that students of fine calibre should bo arbitrarily prevented 
from entering the University simply because they are not s5 many years 
and months old. 

(б) The standard of the matriculation examination should bo raised not by making 

the examination stiff er, but by effecting the following desirable changes: — 

(i) Some text-books in English should be prescribed for careful study by the 

matriculation students. 

(ii) An elementary knowledge of the histories of England and India and geography 

should be made compulsory. 

(iii) There should be two papers in the vernacular — one in general composition, essay, 
etc., and another on some text-books prescribed for critical study. 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 

I am not satisfied with the present conditions of rdmission to the University. 
Students must be expected to have some working knowledge of English literature' 
English and Indian history, geography, elementary physics, and chemistry, botany’ 
or geology, mathematics, Sanskrit, or Arabic, and the vernacular literature of the 
province. As matters stand, in the first year college classes in the arts depart- 
ment the human material which the professor is expected to mould under the present 
University regulations is most disappointing. The student, who is absolutely innocent 
of all knowledge of geography and English history, is expected to fully understand 
Milton and Addison and Froude. 

As I indicated before, let the courses of study in secondary schools be extended 
to the present intermediate stage; let there be a more intelligent selection of subjects 
of study; lot the University hold an examination of particular groups of schools in an 
area, with the aid of the professors in the colleges of the University; and then selec 
tion may be made from among the candidates— some of whom may rest satisfied with 
a school final preparatory to some other examinations which will enable them to enter 
geryice, while other<i will enter the University, for receiving the highest training. 
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Gupta, Umes Chandra — Haldab, Dr. Hibalal — Haij)ab, Umes Chandra — 
Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zauiral — Harley, A. H. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

Y^s. The conditions of admission to the university are satisfactory. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 

My answer to this question is in the negative. The matriculation standard is, in 
my judgment, too low. I would suggest a return to the curriculum and standard of 
the old entrance examination. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

No; the history of England, elementary physics, chemistry, and geography should 
be added to the compulsory subjects of the matriculation examination. Thus, English, 
mathematics, classics, vernacular, elementary science, history, and geography should 
all be compulsory. Without an elementary knowledge of English history, students 
cannot understand English literature in which there are frequent allusions to English 
history. Yhe English text should be a little stricter. Bengali should be taught as a 
literature and matriculation questions on that subject should bo set in order to test 
a candidate’s knowledge in Bengali literature and composition. The standard in 
mathematics should be higher. The first year classes of a high school should be in 
charge of well-paid trained graduates. For want of an adequate and well-qualified 
staff head masters are obliged to put ill-paid and ill-qualified teachers in charge of 
classes VIII, VII, and VI, which should, in the interests of education, be entrusted to 
trained graduates. 

For the matriculation examination suitable text-books in English should be pres- 
cribed. The prt'sent syst(‘m of defining tho syllabus in English encourages cramming 
to a large extent. Books on essays, unseen passages, phrases, and idioms are memo- 
rised, which do more harm than a prescribed text-book. In the case of a text-book 
boys try to imitate the style of tho author. The absence of a text-book originally 
intended to discourage cramming has rather encouraged a worse evil, namely, mere 
guess work. There does not appear any necessity for optional subjects. 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 

The present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta are too general, 
the same kind of test being considered sufficient for entrance into any, and every, 
career. The training received by students in high schools is likewise chiefly one-sided 
and consequently defective. 

I would suggest that high schools should be divided into different groups, each 
adopting a particular course of studies for training students for a particular career, 
and with a separate test for each. 


Harley, A. H. 

It would, undoubtedly, be to the great advantage of the University if the triple 
division of passes were abolished and only one grade of pass were recognised. The number 
of students passing in the second and third divisions is comparatively small and it 
would be better if the third division at least were done away with, and tho minimum 
pass marks raised to 40 per cent and that of the first division to 60 per cent. 

I would suggest that the school curriculum comprise a classical and a modem 
course, students being given the option about four years before the University entrance 
escamirc^tioiu 
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QUESTION 8. 


Harley, A. H. — contd , — Hazra, Jogendra Nath — Holmes, Rev. W, H. Q. 


I would propose the following courses : — 


A. 

Classical course. 

Vertjacular . Mathematics . . 1 Classical language. 1 Modern language, 1 Kindred oltfisioal 

% e , English with language, 
history and geography. 


B. 


Modern course. 

Vernacular . Mathematics . 1 Classical language. 1 Modern language, 1 Dynamics or botany 

i.e.^ English, with or other exact 

history and geography. science. 

As students of the outlined matriculation stage would have qualifications not inferior to 
those of the present LA. stage and, therefore, be competent to enter business-houses, I 
would further suggest that those students who read up to the matriculation stage, but do 
not intend to enter the University, and, thcri'fore, do not desire an additional classical 
language or an exact science, should be obliged to take uj) a course of commercial English 
(including book-keeping, pr6cis-\vnting, etc.). 

I would suggest as a general standard for classical languages at the matriculation 
stage acquaintance with one or more of the works of at l(?ast four authors possessing, as 
nearly as possible, the qualities which commend Thucydides and Sophocles, for instance, 
as suitable Greek authors for the entrance stage in British universities. The standard 
in the other subjects should be raised proportionately. 

This standard would, undoubtedly, raise the Uiuversity entrance age. The average 
would eventually settle itself at 18 — 19. 


IIazra, Jogendra Nath. 

The present condition of admission to tlie University is not satisfactory. This 
is due mainly to the defective training candidates receive in high schools. For the 
improvement of high schools they should bo thoroughly reorganised, and trained 
teachers should bo appointed. Steps should also be taken for the development of the 
faculties of boys harmoniously in different directions. The main defect is the want 
of adequate command of the English language, in wliich the work of the University is 
carried on. The University students, with their defective knowledge of the English 
language, cannot understand with ease the text-books prescribed in some of the subjects. 
At present, no text-book in English literature is prescribed for the matriculation. 
The reintroduction of a fixed text- book, with the safeguard that there should be no 
cramming is desirable. 

Another cause of their deficiency on entrance to the University is the defective 
training received in the vernacular. It is never seriously taught or studied except in 
the lowest classes before boys begin to study English. This neglect of the vernacular 
produces a serious defect in the training of a boy. He continues to think and speak 
ordinarily in his vernacular in which he has not been taught to express himself 
accurately and systematically. As what we write or speak in English is a mere 
translation of our thoughts in the vernacular we fail to express ourselves in English very 
clearly and in good order unless this habit is acquired early in the vernacular. Thus, a 
great part of the benefit of the training at college is lost. 


Holmes, Eev. W. H. G. 

The present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta admit to a course 
which is not up to university standard, The work now done during the first two years 
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of university life ought to be done at school. I suggest that only those should be allowed 
to enter the University who have passed an examination which would show their fit- 
ness to begin something of the kind of work which is now sot for the B.A. I suggest 
also that only those who definitely have put down their names as seeking admission into 
a specified college should be allowed to sit for the examination. 

Under the present system many present themselves for the examination who have 
no intention of seeking university education. They sit to qualify themselves for appoint- 
ment to certain Government posts. The effect of such huge numbers presenting them- 
selves has been that the standard of examination, undoubtedly, has deteriorated. Any 
boy placed in the first division ten years ago was far superior to hundi cds of boys placed 
in the first division now. Nor is it possible, when the numbers arc w hat they are, to main- 
tain one standard. The examiners are necessarily so numerous that many are without 
experience, and head examiners, however experienced, cannot cope with so titanic a task 
as maintaining one standard in the marking of some eighteen thousand papers. I know 
of students who, having passed the matriculation in the first division, have been most 
regular and industrious, and yet fail to pass the intermediate examination. 

It is worth considering whether it would not be wdse to abolish the matriculation 
examination and allow each college to settle its own conditions of admission. The first 
university examination would then be held at the end of the first year. Colleges would 
thus only admit students capable of passing the university test after a year of college 
teaching, and would be on their guard against the admission of inca])able apjilieants 
and of those faultily trained in the schools. Once se])arato the unhersity examinations 
from the question of Government employment and there will bo no longer unmanageable 
numbers to handle. 


Hossain, Wahed. 

Generally speaking, the present conditions of admission to the University are not 
satisfactory for the following reasons : — 

(а) Most of the students leave high schools before they are fit for entering upon a 

university career. Their knowledge of English remains so. defective that 
they can hardly foUow college lectures with ])rolit. 

(б) In colleges our professors meet with great difficulty in making their lectures on 

principles and theories* intelligently understood by students, and are 
obliged to teach them the language itself like schoolmasters. This is 
school work which should have been done in the secondary stage of their 
education, 

(c) The unsatisfactory state of school education is responsible, to a great extent, for 
the consequences. 

I would, therefore, suggest that school education should be placed on a sound 
footing. The changes necessary for that purpose are as follows : — 

(i) Simplification of courses of study and avoidance of numerous text -books and 

multifarious subjects. 

(ii) Paying more attention to real study, which should not bo dominated by too many 

examinations — ^more than what is necessary for testing the mastery over the 
subject taken up by the student. 

(iii) Enaployment of able and competent men on the teaching staff. The profession 
of teaching is not at all attractive. The pay and prospects of teachers are so 
very poor that competent men can hardly be drawn to it. This subject has 
been discussed and defects pointed out in a speech of mine and I respectfully 
invite the attention of the Commissioners to it, (See Appendix.) 

((£) The necessity of training men for good teaching is now recognised. “ There was 
a time even in England, when old broken down soldiers or men who had 
failed at everything else were thought good enough to be put in charge of 
village schools. But that is no longer. Modern teaching is a highly toohiucal 
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profession, requiring skilled and trained men. There are, of course, teachers 
who are born, and not made, but they are rare : the average man has to learn 
the art.” Our schools sadly want trained teachers and, unless such teachers 
are made available, the quality of school education will not improve. 


APPENDIX. 

There has been a cry for competent teachers and efficient teaching. But the pay of 
teachers and professors is too low to attract qualified and competent men. Ordinarily, 
the initial pay of a teacher of the lower primary school ranges from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, 
that of a middle English school from Rs. 15 to 25, and of a high English school from 
Rs. 35 to 50. Probably the cost of living is not the standard of their pay, but their 
educational qualifications. But, high qualification, or low qualification, can a man of 
some education and status in society live with his family on such a poor income ? An 
orderly in an office gets Rs. 12 with hhatta (allowance) of Re. 1 or Rs. 2 per mensem ; an 
illiterate coolie sirdar (headman) earns more than Rs. 30 a month ; but a matriculated 
youth is asked to accept Rs. 10 ; and a graduate Rs. 35 to begin with. Can a person who 
has any education and sense of self-respect stoop to accept such a “ miserably mean ” 
pay ? Formerly, the initial pay of a graduate was Rs. 50 per mensem. But, with the 
cry of competent men for efficient teaching, his pay has been reduced to Rs. 35 !! 

On the other hand, the prospect of the teacher is as gloomy as his pay is low and in- 
sufficient to maintain himself and his family. Mr. Mackenzie, Principal, Training College, 
Allahabad, observed in his presidential address : “ The question of questions, therefore, 

is how to attract to the teaching profession men of character and ability The 

obvious way is by recognising that good teaching is worth paying for. If wo judge by 
the salaries at i^rcsent given to teachers the average school committee values the work 
of an assistant master as lower than that of a second-grade clerk, while that of the 
headmaster is, if wo again judge by the pay sheet, estimated at something between that 
of a public works overseer and an inspector of police. Can wo wonder, then, that of 
the graduates who enter the teaching profession over 70 per cent is men with third- 
class degrees.” Speaking on the same subject Mr. Martin, Professor, Islamia College, 
Lahore, observed thus : “ The teaching profession is notoriously underpaid. An 

untrained teacher may get from Rs. 10 to R=<. 20 a month ; one holding a junior Anglo- 
^ ernacular certificate about Rs. 40; senior Anglo- v era icular Rs. 30 to Rs, 60 ; and a 
bachelor of teaching Rs. 70 to Rs. 90.” This is the state in the Punjab. In Bengal the 
position is almost the same. Mr. Martin continued : — “ Can wo wonder, then, that this 
Ijrofcssion does not attract our best educated men ? From my own experience, I 
found that our Muhammadan graduates avoid the educational profession as far as they 
can, and prefer to take a small post in the police, irrigation, secretariat, or almost any 
other Government department. School teaching is regarded as a temporary makeshift, 
or a last desperate resort. Many of them, on getting their degrees, will accept posts as 
teachers for a year or two ; but that is only to fill in the time until they got a chance of 
employment in some better paid profession. Many of these, even, who go to the 
trouble of joining the training colleges and getting their B. T. degrees do not intend 
seriously to settle down to teaching as their profession and some of bachelors of teach- 
ing never become teachers at all.” 

Speaking on the status of the school teacher, Mr. Martin observed as follows : ” Even 
more necessary than the improvement of his pay is the improvement of the social status 
of the school teacher. At present, schoolmasters in India are, I am afraid, somewhat 
looked down upon and treated as an inferior caste. They certainly have not the posi- 
tion and respect they have in England.” 

Mr. H R. James in his Education and SMksmanehip in India says ! — “ In Great 
Britain the school has an easy primacy, and the special pride of England is her public 

schools, rather her universities The names of English schools are world 

famous. Whoever in India has heard the name of a great Indian school ? If names 
great in the field of education are thought of in England they are the names of great 
sqhooJmaeters that are thought of first— Colet, Muloastor, Bushy, Arnold, Thwing 
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Bidding, Aherand. Why are there no similar names in India ? Why should it seem 

strange to speak even of a great schoolmaster ? We need in India to think 

more worthily of schools and schoolmasters. The present hope for higher education 
lies in such a raising of high schools in tone, in organisation, in equipment m would 
not only set university edueation oi| a sound foundation, but would also make tho 
schools themselves a real training -ground in life.’* 


Hunter, M. 

The present standard of admission to the University, while satisfactory in most 
subjects, is far too low in respect of tho knowledge of English demanded. This lack of 
knowledge is mainly on tho practical side. Few students when they first join the 
college are able to follow an ordinary lecture given slowly in simple English, and a 
considerable proportion experience grave difficulty in doing so throughout their career. 
It is to this reason mainly that tho notes of lectures taken by tho students are so unsatis- 
factory ; it is quite impossible for tho majority, and not easy even for tho best students, to 
follow a lecture and, at the same time, take down tho essential points. The schools seem 
to devote far too much time to the niceties of English grammar (a subject very easy to 
examine on), and, tho result is that a student who cannot write a simple sentence in 
English correctly can parse or analyse a quite difficult paragraph, an accomplish- 
ment denied to most Englishmen except schoolmasters and sohoolboys. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul. 

The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. 

The various abuses which have been noticed during recent years in tho affairs of 
the Calcutta University are duo to tho fact that the University has boon called upon to 
perform functions almost physically impossible. And this expansion in tho work of 
the University is bound to go on steadily in spite of any artificial drawbacks that may 
be put on the advance of education. If my suggestion conveyed in my answer to ques- 
tion 4 (ii) bo accepted changes will necessarily be brought about by tho establishment 
of so many different universities in the presidency but, in case there are no more 
than two universities in the Presidency, I would suggest that tho task of examining 
boys as to their fitness for a university course of training be taken away from the 
University. I do not think I am called upon to suggest my scheme in detail. 


Huque, M. Azizul. 

Yes; I would retain the present conditions of admission to tho University of 
Calcutta, except that I would make changes, as proposed befpre, in the matriculation 
and intermediate standards. 


Huque, Kazi Imdadul. 

The matriculation standard ought to be raised. At present, matriculates ate 
very deficient in their knowledge of English, and also cf general subjects, so that, 
in most cases, their attainments do not prove to be adequate for the reception of 
college education. To my mind the matriculation standard should be raised to 
something like the present intermediate standard, every matriculate having a good 
grounding in the following subjects : — 

(a) English, particularly tho use of the language. 

(b) Vernacular literature. ^ 

(c) Mathematics, including some elementai*^^ mensuration, surveying, and 

mechanics. 

(d) Logic, elementary. 
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(e) A classical language. 

(/) History of India, and a very brief study of the history of the world, with some 
special reference to the history of England, and of Islam. 

{(j) Geography, general geography of the world with special reference to India, 
including a fairly thorough study of physiography. 

(h) Besides these seven the candidates shbuld take up one of the following 
alternatives ; — ■ 

(i) Advanced mathematics, including higher algebra, trigonometry, and 
conic sections, with some elementary study of statics and dynamics. 

(li) Advanced classical language. 

(iii) Advanced geography and physiography. 

(iv) Advanced history. 

(V) Elementary science, of which there may be several alternative 
groups, e.g.:— 

(A) Physics and chemistry. / 

(B) Biology, physiology, and hygiene^ 

(C) Geology and mineralogy, 

and so forth. 

If the matriculation standard is raised thus far the colleges need not have any 

I.A. or I.Sc. classes at all. The degree course may then be one of three years 
instead of two. 

The subjects, as far as possible, should be taught through the medium of the 
vernacular. It should bo made compulsory for every school to provide for the 
teaching of at least one group of scientific subjects. Further, it is desirable to provide 
for complete education in the vernacular. English is necessary for public service 
and certain classes of business; but there are men who would want to acquire 
learning for the sake of learning alone, without any ulterior aim of service or 
business. For them* there ought to be a complete course, up to the end of the 
university career, in the vernacular. In the matriculation these candidates may 
be given a more advanced course in the vernacular language and literature and a 
more elementary course in English. 


Hybari, M. a. N. 

Speaking generally, and without reference to Bengal in particular, I am not satisfied 
with the matriculation curriculum and would suggest a scheme analogous to the Madras 
school leaving certificate scheme, with the modifications which have been, or are, pro- 
posed to be introduced for the Osmania University in Hyderabad, a draft sketch of which 
is appended. 

Preliminary sketch of the scheme of examinations for graduation in the faculty of arts of the 

proposed Asmania University, 

Committee : 

{2nd July, 1917, to 17th July, 1917,) 

1. Mr. M. A. N Hydabi, B.A., Secretary to Government, Educational Department. 

2. Mr. Syed Ross Masood, B.A., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction. 

3. Mr. N. G. Welinkar, M.A., LL.B., Chief Inspector of Schools. 

4. Maulvi Hamid-ud-din Sahib, B.A., Principal, Dar-ul-Ulum. 

6. Mr. H. W. Showcross, M.A., Principal, Government High School. 

6. Mr. Fazle Mahomed Khan, B.A. Principal, City High School. 

7. Mr. Abdur Rahman Khan, A.R.C.S., B.Sc. (London), Professor of Science, Nizam 

College. 

8. Mr. Kadir Husain Khan, M.A., Professor of History, Nizam College. 

9. Maulvi Abdul Haq Sahib, B.A., Inspector of Schools. 

10. Mr. Abdul Aziz Khan, B.A.,* Assistant Director of Public Instruction. 

11. Mr. S. Mohiuddin, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, Assistant Secretary to Government, Edu- 

oaUonal Department. 
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The Matricvlation Examination. 

Before admission into the University a candidate shall have to pass a public 
examination in the following subjects : — 

(i) English, consisting of two papers — 

(a) Seen (from one proscribed book of prose and one prescribed book of poetr'v)* 

(b) Unseen (consisting of an essay in English and translation into English from 

Urdu, Telugu, Marathi, Kanaiese, or Tamil). 

(ii) History of England and India. 

(iii) Geography of the world, Avith special reference to India. 

(iv) Mathematics — 

As in the Bombay Matriculation, with elementary mensuration added. 

(v) Any one of the following languages: — 

Arabic (of the same standard as in the Maulvi examination at present) 
Sanskrit. 

Persian. 

Telugu. 

Marathi. 

Kanarese. 

Tamil. 

He shall have to produce a certificate of a high school recognised by the Osman ia 
University of having satisfactorily completed a course in the following subjects — 

(1) Urdu. 

(2) Natural science (as prescribed by the Hyderabad school -leaving certificate 

board). 

(3) Moslem theology or Hindu ethics. 

(4) Drawing. 

(5) Physical training. 

The Intermediate Examination. 

A candidate will bo entitled to appear for the intermediate^ examination after two 
years’ study in a college recognised by the Osmania University. The subjects for the 
examination will be the following ; — 

(i) English (four papers). 

(n) Any three subjects from any one of the three following groups : — 

Group A. 

(1) Greek and Roman history. 

(2) English liistory (political and constitutional). 

(3) Indian history and administration. 

(4) European history (470 — 1878 A.D.). 

(5) Islamic liistory (up to the fall of Granada and the fall of Baghdad). 

(6) Economics (with special reference to Indian questions). 

(7) Geography (commercial and regional). 

(8) One of the following modem languages ; — Urdu, Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese 

Marathi, French, Persian. 

(9) One of the following classical languages : — Arabic, Sanskrit, Latin, Persian 

(unless already taken under 8). 

(10) Logic (deductive and inductive). 

Group B. 

(1) Physics. 

(2) Chemistry. 

(3) Biology. 
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(4) Pure mathematics 


(5) Applied mathematics 


''Pure geometry, algebra (including the 
binomial theorem), trigonometry (up to 
DeMoivre’s theorem), analytical (up to 
general equation of the second degree) and 
geometrical conics (important properties). 

< Statics, dynamics, hydrostatics, and differ- 
* (. ential calculus (rudiments). 


Group (7. 

(1) Logic (deductive and inductive). 

(2) Psychology. 

(3) One of the following classical languages : — Arabic, Sanskrit, Latin, Persian. 

(4) Economics (with special reference to Indian questions). 


The B. a. Examination. 

A candidate will have to pass an examination in the following subjects after a course 
)f satisfactory attendance in a college recognised by the Osmania University for two 
rears after his having passed the intermediate examination : — 

(i) English (four papers). 

(ii) One of the following schools : — 

(а) Languages. 

(б) Science. 

(c) History. 

(d) Philosophy. 

(e) Law. 

(i) English — (Compulsory) 

Pour papers, as follows ; — 

(1) Essay and pr6ois writing. 

(2) Explanation of unseen passages from modern authors. 

Principles of criticism and their application as, e.g,, in some such small book 
like Raleigh, Worsfold, Pater, or Hudson. 

(3) JDetailed study of prescribed authors — Prose. 

(4) Detailed study of prescribed authors — Poetry. 

(ii) (a) Languages — 

One of the following classical languages : — 

Persian, with elementary Arabic. 

Arabic. 

Sanskrit. 

Sanskrit or Latin. 

And one of the following vernacular languages : — 

Urdu (with Hindi Bhasha). 

Tolugu. 

Marathi. 

Kanarese. 

Tamil. 

Persian (if not taken as a olassical language). 

French. 

A knowledge of philology and the history of the development of culture iU the 
languages selected will be required. 
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(6) Science — 

One of the following branches : — 

Physics, including a separate paper in mathematics. 

Chemistry, including a separate paper in physics. 

Mathematics (pure and applied). 

Natural science (one of the following three as principal and the other tw'o as 
subsidiary) : — 

Botany. 

Zoology. 

Geology. 

(c) History — 

(1) Political science. 

(2) Economics. 

(3) Indian history (detailed knowledge of any one of the three periods). 

(4) English history (constitutional history). 

(5) One period out of any of the following histories that he may have taken for the 

intermediate : — 

European history. 

Islamic history. 

Greek and Roman history. 

(d) Philosophy—' 

(1) Logie and theory of knowledge. 

(2) and (3) Ethics (psychological and sociological groundwork and theory). 

(4) Psychology. 

(5) History of Euroiieaii philosophy, ancient and modern. 

(6) A particular Oriental philosopher or school of Oriental philosophy. 

(e) Law — 

Syllabus under consideration. 

N, B. — i. A B. A. in law will be entitled to a degree in the faculty of law qualifying 
him for practice if ho is successful in an examination to be held a year after graduation. 

2. A graduate in any other “ school will be allowed to go up for a degree in the 
faculty of law qualifying him for practice two years after graduation in an examination 
more extensive than that in Note 1, above. 

Preliminary a^cetch of the scheme of examinations a'nd the curricula for graduation in the 
faculty of theology of the Oarmnia University, 

Committee ; 

{6th and 7th October^ 1917.) 

1. Maulvi Hamid-UD-din, Sahib, B.A., Principal, Dar-ul-Ulum. 

2. Maulvi Habibur Rahman, Professor of Theology, Dar-ul-Ulum. 

3. Maulvi Abdul Wasey, Assistant Professor of Theology, Dar-ul-Ulum. 

4. Maulvi Abdul Qadir, Professor of Arabic literature, Dar-ul-Ulum. 

5. Maulvi Abdul HaI, Assistant Professor of Arabic Literature, Dar-ul-Ulum. 

6. Maulvi Syed SheR AlI, Professor of Philosophy and Logic, Dar-ul-Ulum. 

7. Maulvi Mohammad Ritknuddin, formerly Mufti, Madrasa Nizamia, at present 

Tutor to the Princes. 

8. Maulvi Mohammad Murta^a, Member of the Old Boys ’ Association, Dar-ul-Ulum 

and Secretary, Hyderabad Educational Conforenoe. 

O. Maulvi Haji Hafiz Mohammad Au Shattari. 
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The Matricttlation Examination. 

(The Fa<,uliy of Theology,) 

Before admission into the University (in the faculty of theology) a candidate 
lall have to pass a public examination in the following subjects : — 

(i) English (consisting of two papers) — 

(a) Seen (from one prescribed book of prose and one of poetry). 

(h) Unseen (consisting of an essay in English and translation into English from 
Urdu). 

(ii) History of England and India. 

(iii) Geography of the world, with special reference to India. 

(iv) Mathematics. 

As in the Bombay matriculation, with elementary mensuration added. 

(v) Arabic language. 

(vi) Moslem theology. 

He sliall have to produce a certificate of a high school recognised by the Osmania 
niversity for having satisfactorily completed a course in the following subjects : — 

(1) Urdu. ‘ 

(2) Natural science (as prescribed by the Hyderabad Fchool-loaving certificate 

hoard). 

(3) Drawing. 

(4) Physical training. 


The Intermediate Examination. 

A candidate will be entitled to appear for the intermediate examination (faculty of 
eology) after two years’ study in a college recognised by the Osmania University. 

The subjects for the examination will be the following : — 

(i) Arabic language (four papers) — 

(a) Prose, selections from 

(h) Poetry ^ ) 

(c) Rhetoric and prosody !• 2 

(d) Composition in Arabic 

(ii) Fiqh and Usui (with elementary logic) — 

1 , ) - 2 . »• 3 . Ax.iL 4 .a 1 

(iii) Hadis and Usul-i-Hadis ]• ( ^Ul ) llcy* . 2. yCftJI sj^ 

(iv) Tafsir ^1,^1 

(v) Aqaid, with elements of metaphysics 

1* m 2, A.4Xsr^| oUfJ) 

(vi) English (two papers) — 

(a) Essay and composition. 

(b) A paper on a prescribed book bearing on Islamic subjects. 


The B. D. Examination. ( vJ-iU ) 

A candidate will be entitled to appear in the B. D. examination after a course of 
ktisfactory attendance in a college recognised by the Osmania University for two years 
ter his having passed the intermediate examination in theology. 
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(i) Arabic language and literature (four papers) : — 
(a) Prose 

(1) Selections from 


(2) 

(h) Poetry : — 

(1) The rest of 

(2) Selections from 

(3) 

(c) Rhetoric. 

(d) Composition in Arabic. 

(ii) Fiqh and Usui : — 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(iii) One of the following subjects : — 

(a) Tafsii 
( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(b) Hadis and Usui : — 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(c) Kalam and Usul-ud-din ; — 


{ ' • ) ] 

jjcdloJi 

J jiiS 

W ) 

) 

up to - wUI (included), 

c’b*" r.y“ 

.ilU'l aJl ( Jj3)| ) 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(iv) English (two papers) : — 

(а) Essay and composition. 

(б) A paper on a prescribed book bearing on Islamic subjects. 


Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 

No; only a limited number of seats is allotted to Muhammadan students in every 
college. The gates of the University might have better been altogether shut against 
the Muhammadans of a province where the percentage of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion is 52 than this deplorable fact that only a limited number of seats should be 
allotted to them. Either the University should insist upon the reservation of half the 
number of seats allowable in each case for Muhammadans or, if that is too much, 
Government should raise the Calcutta Madrassah to a first-grade college and turn the 
Hooghly College, which is associated with the sacred name of the late Haji Muhammad 
Mohsin, into a Muhammadan residential college and open other colleges for Muham- 
madans as necessity may arise in future for them. 
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Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali — Ieohs, Miss M. V. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

I am not satisfied with the present matriculation examination of the Calcutta 
University. It is certainly easier to pass the matriculation than the old entrance ex- 
amination used to be. But, at the same time, the student is much less prepared to take up 
a imiversity course now than he was in the old days. Whatever may be the claims of the 
vernaculars the English language and English literature have to be the most pre- 
dominant subjects of instruction in the universities. I do not wish to be mistaken 
in this matter. A development of the vernaculars, and a sound knowledge of them, is also 
a growing necessity, and a time may come when all the sciences may more profitably be 
taught in the \ernaculars. I fully realise that it would be a great saving of time and 
labour to teach the sciences in the vernacular. But, side by side with this and other 
similar considerations, it should not be forgotten that the English language and its magni- 
ficent literature have done more to expand the Indian mind during the last fifty or sixty 
years than any one thing else to which the Renaissance, which is visible in every department 
of Indian life could bo attributed. The vernaculars, however beautiful and necessary in 
themselves and however much capable of fresh developments, are, at the highest, merely 
provincial. While in some provinces there is a multiplicity of vernaculars the English 
language is the one language common to all the provinces. It has served as a groat bond 
of unity in this country. In the future it is destined to bind India in closer ties with the 
other parts of the British Empire, Great Britain, and the Colonies alike. A training in 
the English language is not merely necessary on Indian national grounds, but also in view 
of the high destiny that seems to be unfolding in the near future. 

The old entrance examination imparted a higher degree of knowledge of English 
literature than the present-day matriculation does. Tlie knowledge of English history 
that was deemed essential under the old system opened to the Indian mind a new concep- 
tion of life and thought for which he could find no parallel in the language and the literature 
of the ancient Hindu times, nor in the literature of Persia and Arabia that connected this 
country with Central and Western Asia. With the disappearance of the knowledge of 
English history there has been not merely a lowering of the knowledge of the English 
language, but there has also been a disappearance of the high standard of public morality 
that the English nation has displayed for the last two centuries or so. This, to my mind, 
seems to be a grievous loss. The disappearance of the teaching of geography from the 
matriculation examination has been another mistake. The matriculate of to-day is 
hardly able to follow the various phases of the great world- war that is raging all round us. 
Without geography the outlook on life is narrow. This, too, seems to me to be a serious 
mistake. In the old days, when I was a lad at school, I remember some sort of attempt 
used to be made to impart to us elementary knowledge of the general outlines of universal 
history. We did not learn much, but we did get to know that great nations and peoples 
had existed in the past. And we got some sort of idea of, at any rate, the great political 
revolutions that have taken place from time to time. Thus equipped we were the better 
able to take up collegiate instruction. To-day the matriculate knows so little of the 
English language that he is hardly able to follow lectures, and has to do in the first two 
years of life at college what he should have done before he entered the University. 

Another direction in which I would like to see a reversion to the old standard is the 
question of age. I do not at all understand why s’xteen has been fixed as the minimum 
age for the matriculation. In my circle of friends and acquaintances I find that those 
who have been able to do anything in life, and were connected with the imiversities, 
passed their entrance examination in the fifteenth year, or even earlier, with no particular 
detriment to health. Any fixing of standard with regard to age seems to be absolutely 
unnecessary. Some boys develope earlier than others, and the clever boy should not 
be penalised for the benefit of his less clever compeer. 


Irons, Miss M. V. 

In the existing University system teaching is unduly subordinate to examination. 
Teachinor. whose aim oucht to be the culture of the iutelTeff, ii«a1 fer'iil'f loo lioci 
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its aim the passing of examinations only. The matriculation examination should be 
more difficult than it has been for the past few years. The number of text-books, 
and the subjects prescribed, should not be increased, but the examination should be a 
real test of the candidates’ knowledge. The teaching of English in schools should be 
considerably improved, especially by appointing better qualified teachers. The rigidity 
of the examination system ought to be reduced, and the use made of examinations 
might be varied to meet the needs of different subjects of study and of different groups 
of students in one or more ways, as previously suggested. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

The present system of admission to the University of Calcutta is not satisfactory. 
The University should fix the standard of attainment only. Building, equipment, 
etc., sliould be left to the local authorities. The examination should be on a smaller 
scale. 


Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Sesiiagiri. 

I am unable to answer this question, but I can speak from my experience of Madras 
that the conditions of admission to the University are very unsatisfactory. Some very 
good students are kept out for want of accommodation in colleges. The only remedy 
seems to be the multiplication of colleges, witli the necessary staff and equipment. 


Jenkins, Walter A. 

The matriculation exa mination needs considerably stiffening in order to “ weed 
out *’ many who now find admittance to a college, and who are not of sufficiently high 
mental calibre to truly benefit from education. Apart from the language question the 
standard of questions and marking is much too low. I would suggest the addition of 
science (elementary facts of physics and chemistry) as an optional, perhaps compulsory, 
subject. If English is to be retained as the medium of instruction the English test 
needs to be considerably more difficult than at present. My experience of first year 
classes is that very few of them understand the simplest spoken English. An oral 
test conducted, if possible, by Englishmen is absolutely essential if students are to be re- 
quired to understand and follow lectures. No matter when English is adopted as a 
medium of instruction, all those who attend lectures should have passed an oral 
English test. 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. 6. 

It appears to me that the conditions of admission to the Calcutta University have been 
most unfavourably affected by the control which the University has tried to exert over 
schools. Its interference has led to a dual control, and the schools of this province at least, 
before October 1st, 1917, when the province acquired its own University, have looked partly 
to the Calcutta University, and partly to the Education Department, for control and 
guidance. The effect has been to weaken the control, and obscuie the guidance, and 
the schools are the worse for the competition between the^two authorities. The Universi- 
ty, apparently, has feared that the department would be too strict, and the department 
has certainly thought that the University prevented the proper organisation of the schools 
and the raising of the standard of staff and equipment. The University should certainly 
maintain its own matriculation examination, but I doubt whether the standard of that 
examination will ever be satisfactory so long as the University prevents the department 
from autbpritatively cont^rolling and organising the schools, Tho work of a university 
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is outside schools. Its interference with schools, moreover, is based on a pretence, sinci 
it has no inspecting staff with which to inspect them. Its fears of excessive severity on 
the part of the Education Department are, I think, misplaced, since neither inspectors noi 
Directors of Public Instruction nor Government would be satisfied to show annually 
no increase, or a small increase, in the number of schools and pupils under their charge. 
But there is no doubt that the department, if left free, would endeavour by all means in 
its power to improve the quality of the teaching, discipline, and equipment, and so the 
standard of candidates for admission to the University. The candidates do not lack in- 
telligence ; they lack teaching, as is evidenced by the prevalence of private tutors for 
schoolboys. 


Johnston, Rev. A. B. 

The present style of matriculation examination would do fairly well as a test if 
the pass standard were 50 per cent of the total possible marks. Second and third divi- 
sioners ought to wait another year before entering the University. A pass standard 
of 40 per cent in each subject and 50 per cent on the total would be fairly effective in 
eliminating the unfit. For first class 60 per cent or 65 per cent ought to be the stand- 
ard. 

A similar standard could then be enforced in the I. A. 

But the financial effect would be very serious in many colleges. The present 
profits would disappear, and either double fees or double Government grants would be 
necessary. 

Large numbers mean small fees ; this very serious difficulty should not be forgotten 
by reformers, while it ought not to be allowed to hinder needed reforms. But no educa- 
tional institution ought to be run with an eye to profits and dividends. 


Jones, C. E. W. 

I would suggest the following changes in the present ^conditions of admission to the 
University of Calcutta : — 

( a) Since the requirements of the University affect the curricula of the schools the 
examination for admission to the University should be controlled ^ not as at 
present by the University alone, but by the University in conjunction with 
the body which controls the schools, namely, the Education Depart- 
ment. In other words, a joint board, consisting of representatives of the 
University and of the Education Department, should be created for the fram- 
ing of courses and for the conduct of the examination for admission to the 
University. 

{b) The standard of qualifications required for admission to the University should 
be considerably raised. It has been pointed out again and again that the great 
majority of matriculates are unfit for a university training, and there is no 
necessity for me to labour this point. The only way in which this state of 
affairs can be remedied is to (a) improve the teaching in the schools, and (6) 
prolong the high school course in the case of boys, who wish to proceed to 
the University. I understand that the Education Department is already 
giving its attention to the improvement of teaching. The high school 
should cater for two classes of pupils — for those who do not wish to proceed 
to the University and for those who do. For the former the course should be, 
roughly, of the same length as the present high school course. This course 
should be of a general character and, at its completion, a school -leaving certi- 
ficate should be awarded by the Education Department. For those who wish 
to proceed to the University there should be a further two years specialised 
course, designed by the joint board proposed above. It may be objected that 
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such an extension of the school period would be either impossible owing to the 
lack of qualihed teachers, or would be ruinously expensive if the teachers were 
available. It would not be necessary, however, for all high schools to make 
provision for the advanced courses. Certain centres might be selected, and 
I would suggest that existing mufassal colleges might conveniently be converted 
into high f-chools for this purpose. These colleges also could provide the 
teachers for the advanced courses. It is noteworthy that, in the scheme for 
advanced courses in secondary schools recently published by the Board of 
Education in England, it is distinctly stated that every secondary school is 
not expected to provide the advanced courses, and discussions on the subject 
in the press and elsewhere, seem to point to the possibility of some system of 
selection being adopted much on the lines suggested above. 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

T should like to see the standard of tho matriculation raised to the present inter- 
mediate standard so as to allow University work to begin roughly with the third year 
of the present University course. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 

The present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta arc not quite 
satisfactory. On their entrance to the University students should have a greater command 
of the English language, through the medium of which instruction is imparted, than 
that the majority of the matriculates at present possess. Either the questions in English 
set at the matriculation examination should be of such a searching nature as to be a 
test for the requisite knowledge of the language or some other arrangement should bo 
made for this purpose. 

It is most undesirable that any student possessing the requisite qualifications should 
be refused admission, on the ground of want of accommodation, to a federal university 
having jurisdiction over a wide area thickly populated by millions of people still to be 
educated. Besides, it would bo a source of danger to society, as well as to Government,’ 
if year after year, numbers of boys have to go adrift unqualified for any useful career in 
life. If this deplorable state of things is allowed to continue it would prove disastrous 
to the interests of the Mussulmans, who have just awakened to the paramount necessity 
of English education. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

I do not consider the present conditions satisfactory. It does not take proper 
cognisance of the character, habits and health of students. 

As regards character the certificate now granted by head masters to can- 
didates for admission to the matriculation examination are formal, and are seldom 
seriously taken.^ If a degree of seriousness is attached to the certificate, and head 
masters be made to realise their responsibility in the matter by being required to state 
on oath or solemn affirmation their personal conviction regarding the character and 
conduct of the student, it might improve matters. 

As for the habits of regularity, application, and perseverance I think the object might 
be attained by requiring that the student during the last one or two years of his career 
at school should take up some particular object of nature for his study and produce periodi- 
cally in his vernacular a systematic account of his progress in his investigations and 
observations. This, in the hand of the head master, will enable him to test the student’s 
habits of regularity, application, and perseverance. 
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The application for admission at the University matriculation may also be required 
to bo accompanied by a certificate from a doctor that the student possesses sound physique 
and health to pursue a course of university training with advantage and profit. For 
this purpose, each sehool should retain the services of a qualified doctor, who will peri- 
odioall}'^ examine the pupils and advise the head master regarding the health of the boys. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman, Shirwani. 

No ; the courses of studies should bo framed on sounder lines, i.e., it should not 
be possible for a student to take up history without taking up geography with it. The 
standard of English, too, should be raised. 


Khastgir, Karunamay. 

T have stated in my reply to question 1 that the present conditions of admis- 
sion to the University are so unsatisfactory that they cannot bo conducive to the imparting 
of the highest training to the young men who enter the portals of the University. 

In ord(‘r to improve the conditions I would suggest the following changes : — 

(a) Better arrangements should be made in the schools for the teaching of English 
by introducing the tutorial system, and also by appointing trained teachers in 
larger numbers. The present system, of prescribing a fixed number of books 
in English, as showing the standard required to bo attained by a matriculation 
student, must bo done away with. The University should publish selections 
from well-known authors suitable for the matriculation standard and pres- 
cribe some of the selected pieces for examination in one particular year. 

(&) Specialisation in any subject or subjects at the matriculation stage should not 
bo permitted. Students must be compelled to read English, mathematics, one 
classical language, history (both Indian and English), geography, and sanitary 
i-ciencc. The latter three subjects, viz,, history, geography, and sanitary 
science, must be taught in the vernacular, and students should be allowed the 
option of writing their answers in those subjects in liie vernacuhxr. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

The present matriculation examination of the Calcutta University should be 
abolished, and college entrance examinations sliould be substituted, as at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Kundu, Purnachandra. 

T am no! satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University. I 
wisli that a belter trained set of students should enter the University. I would like to 
see the matriculation course raiheJ by one year more, and the University course curtailed 
by one year, there being only one University examination, viz., the B.A. or B.Sc., 
after the matriculation (I. A. or I.Sc. examination is to be dropped). I would like:— 

(a) That most of the I. A. or I. Sa work done in schools and some additional subjects 
are introduced there. This will not throw an excessive burden upon the school, 
provided the teachers are trained, the medium of instruction is Bengali, and 
suitable elementary books are compiled by specialists in Bengali (vide my answ^ 
to question 13). 
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(6) That students who enter the University should ha\e a fair knowledge of the 
English language, not neco.ss<\riIy of literature. The oxis'*ing regulations on the 
subject {vide Regulations, chapter XXX, section 10) arc evtsdlent, but the ideal 
is not attained for the following reisons : — 

(i) Teaching of English in schools is defective in the lower classes (which are 

generally under ill-qualitiod teaidiers). Most of the work which ought to have 
been done in the elementary stages i-^ left undone so that the Ixdtor ttiachers 
of the higher classes have their tunc occupied in doing much of the elementary 
work. 

(ii) Teachers of the higher classes, having such ill-quahtiod iuipils under them, 

naturally resort to some makeshift arrangiunents as would helji pujul, 
somehow to get through the matriculation examination in English. In 
this they are heliied by the nature of the questions set, which are of a stereo- 
typed form. 

(iii) From my experience of students who just enter colleges I lind that they 
are so very deticient in English that it is impossible to rec^'cn how they have 
got through the present matriculation test in i^higlish, evi'ii if the exainination 
had been conducted with reasonable^ leniency. IMu* conclusion is irresistible 
that the majority of the answer jiapcrs, being altogct luT of a miserable quality, 
the body of examiners has to lower it^ standard in orth'r to kec'p up the 
percentage of success. There is only om^ remedy lor this — that the standard 
of teaching English in all its stages through the secondary school shou'd be so 
efficient as to make candidates for the matriculation (‘xamination riMilly 
fit for the standard set in the regulations. The laising of the standard of 
examining the papers by itself can have iiotlung but an injurious olfect ; it is 
the quality of the students which has got to bo iinjirovcd. 

(i\) Though several text-books in English are recommended y<‘ar after year for the 
matriculation examination it is not obligatory, under the existing system of 
examination, for students to read any of tliem. But, as a jireliminary 
training for the collegiate education m literature, it is essential tliat at least 
some prose and poetry pieces of standard autliors should bo oonqmlsory in 
the matriculation curriculum. These pieces should be read in the top two 
classes and questions on these should bo set to ensure the students’ thorough 
appreciation of the pieces read. 

(c) That such professional courses of study as engineering, medicine, law, should 
bo open to such matriculates and students going up for these need not 
crowd the colleges, which should be meant primarily for higher academic training 
in literature, arts, and science subjects. 


Lahiri, Gopal Chandra. 

The present system of admission of students to the Calcutta University seems 
to be defective in that it allows third-class students to enter it. T}ies(>, may be other- 
wise provided for. Students who are not promising enough may be giviui leaving certi- 
ficates from the middle English stage. They may be shifted on to agricultural schools, 
and survey schools, polytechnic schools, or training seliools to ho trained as gurus for 
primary schools. Those that pass the matriculation examination in the third divisifm 
may be provided for in the medical schools, in the clerical departments of Govern- 
ment, railway, and merchant offices, technical schools and mnktear schools, the last 
to be created. Only first and second-class matriculates should be allowed to enter the 
University. 


Lahiry, Eanojit Chandra. 

I am satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University of 

Calcutta. 


g2 
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Lanoley, G. H. — Law, The^Hon’ble Rajah Reshee Case — Mackenzie, A. H. 


Langley, 6. H. 

The character of the entrance examination for any university is determined by the 
condition of education in the schools from which candidates are drawn. If the standard 
is so raised that only candidates from the most efficient schools can pass many 
students who might afterwards do well may be lost to the University. The present stand- 
ard of admission is extremely low, and it will only bo effectively improved by the reform 
of the schools of Bengal. An immediate advantage might be gained by reducing the 
percentage of tlioso who matriculate, and by insisting on greater profioienoy in 
Englisli. 


Law, The Hon’ble Eajah Beshee Case. 

I am not satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta because a large number of students passing the matriculation examination finds 
a groat deal of difficulty in getting admission to the affiliated colleges ; the number of 
students to bo so admitted to a particular college being limited ade(iuate provision should 
bo made to remove this difficulty. 


Mackenzie, A. H. 

No ; a matriculation certificate should connote that the holder has the necessary 
knowledge and capacity to obtain, provided he is reasonably industrious, a degree at 
the end of four years. 

That the Calcutta University accepts as under graduates many students who have not 
reached this standard may be proved by reference to facts regarding the Allahabad Uni- 
versity and to a comparison of Allahabad standards with those of Calcutta. 

In 1913 approximately 1.900 matriculates were admitted to courses for the degrees of 
the Allahabad University; in 1917 approximately 600 candidates obtained the B. A. or 
B. 8c. degree. The leakage consists mainly of candidates who failed to pass the intermo 
diate or degree examinations. It would be an underestimate to say that 50 per cent 
of the candidates admitted to the AUahabad University have not, at the time of their 
admission, the capacity or attainments to proceed to a degree. 

“ Sidelight is thrown upon the comparative standards of attainment of the Calcutta 
University matriculates and those of the Allahabad University in remarks made by prin- 
cipals of colleges on the subject of admissions. One of them observes : — * The type of 
student who gets a first class in the Calcutta matricul.it.on would normally fail in our 
matriculation,’ Another declares, ‘ A second division (in the Calcutta matriculation 
examination) connotes something worse than our third division.’ It would be rash to 
argue that the Calcutta matriculation standard may, notwithstanding, be sufficiently high 
w university purposes in the United Provinces, for a principal who has opportunities 
iudging the products of both universities roundly declares that a third division in 
. Calcutta examination means ‘ sheer illiteracy.’ ‘ I find,’ he says, * that boys after 
lailing to get a United Provinces matriculation or school -leaving certificate in the third 
division can, and do, step over the border, read in a Calcutta recognised school, and 
get a first division — barely equal to our third.’ StiU another principal speaks of 
students from Bengal as * amazingly ignorant of English even by the standard of a 
Calcutta first division*.” (General Report on Public Instruction in the United Provinces 
for the year ending Slst March, 1916, page 13.) 

The low standard of the matriculation examination is the root cause of the main 
defects in Indian universities. It results in college classes being composed of students 
the majority of whom are incapable of profiting by good teaching. If professors adopt 
methods designed to stimulate thought and inculcate habit?; of independent study the 
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bulk of the class is unable to respond. Accordingly, teachers have to do the thinking for 
their students, and the almost universal method is the dictation of notes. Students 
may thus gain a considerable amount of information, but they receive no permanent 
menial benefit ; on the contrary, the effort to store up a large amount of undigested 
material frequently strains the mind beyond the elastic limit. Thus, I have noticed that 
the matriculate is usually a better teacher than the ‘ failed B.A.’ ; in the case of the 
latter, unintelligent study has destroyed powers of independent thought, and the result 
is a mind that is stale and inert. The capable student also sutlers. The professors have 
to teach down to tho level of the average; in justice to the majority, they are unable to 
raise questions or employ methods designed to call forth mental effort from the students 
who are capable of being highly trained. There is, thus, much waste of good material. 
Of 527 candidates who passed the B. A. examination of tho Allahabad University in lOlfi 
only 99 passed in the second division and only 1 in the first. Many of tho 427 graduates 
in the third division could have been trained to the standard connoted by a tirst or second 
division if they had not been taught by methods designed mainly for tho benefit of the 
698 candidates who failed in the examination. 

The present school life (eleven years) is too short to bring students to that standard 
of attainment (in English especially) and mental development required for university 
studies. Eleven yars in an Indian secondary school is equivalent (if wo allow for tho 
short hours and the many religious holidays in India) to less than eight in a secondary 
school in England. Thus, the well-educated Indian boy enters for his matriculation 
examination wdien he is at the stage of mental development of an English boy of 
thirteen or fourteen. 

At present, tlic matriculation examination serves two purposes: it marks the comple- 
tion of a secondary school course and it qualifies for admission to the Univeisity. Jhit 
a boy w'ho has satisfactorily conijileted a course of secondary education has not necessaiily 
the capacity to profit by university education. 

Tho jireseiit school course is capable of giving a satisfactory sct^ondary education. 
The completion of it should bo marked by a .'-oliool-Iciiviiig ccrtilicato examination. 
Boys who pass this examination and desire to proceed to the University require at least 
one year’s further study at school. 1 suggest, thercfoie, tho addition of a special ‘ matricu- 
lation class ’ to the school course. My proposal is, thus, a doulilo one : — 

(a) That at the end of the present schuf>l course there should he a school having 

certificate examination^ success in which v'ould connote the completion of a 
satisfactory course of secondary education, — It should be conducted by the 
Education Deiiartmeiit. Success in this exanunalioii should qualify for 
admission to the junior grades of Government service and to colleges (e.g,, 
junior training, technical, agricultural, commercial) of a grade lower than 
university colleges. No school should be recognised for this examination 
unless it submits to inspection by tho Education Department. 

(b) Thxit an extra class should he added to the school course.— Only students suc- 

cessful in the school leaving certificate examinalion should be admitted to 
this class, which should prepare candidates for the matriculation examina- 
tion* 

The main objections to these proposals are : — 

(i) A school-leaving certificate examination conducted by the Education Depart- 

ment would be a serious undertaking. The chief difficulties would be in the 
adoption of the features characteristic of a modern school- 1 caving certificate 
examination — school records, oral and practical tests. These presuppose welJ- 
organised schools, staffed with reliable teachers, and an agency available for in 
situ tests. But oral and practical tests are not essential features of a school- 
leaving certificate examination, and could gradually be adopted as the school 
becomes ripe for them and the agency becomes trained and organised} 

(ii) There are many boys who could pass the school-leaving certificate examination, 

and who desire, and are fit for, some form of education higher than that of the 
secondary school, but who are unfit for a university course. What becomes of the 
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hundreds of youths who pass the matriculation examination, pursue their studies 
at a college, but never obtain a degree ? A largo number becomes clerks in 
Government or railway offices, some enter business, many become teachers. If 
we raise the standard of the matriculation examination we should provide for 
these youths a training up to the limit of their capacity. I advocate, therefore, 
that, if the standard of the matriculation examination is raised, provision should 
be made (by the establishment at least of lower grade training colleges and 
commercial colleges) for the further education of youths who are not fit for a 
university course but desire, and are qua! died for, an education higher than that 
given by the school. 

(lii) Are teachers available for additional matriculation classes ? There were in 1912 
about 400 high schools in Bengal. Wo may assume that about half of these 
could be recognised for an improved matriculation examination. Thus, the total • 
number of extra teachers required would be about 200. 

(iv) It would be necessary to draw up a single year’s course which is self-contained 
and a natuial extension of the school course. I think this is possible, and would 
suggest the following scheme for the matriculation examination : — 

Candidates to be required to pass in three subjects, as follows : — 


(V) 


Pass marks : 60 per cent. 


' Pass marks : 45 per cent. 


{(t) English ...... 

{b) A special region in geography, or a' 
special period in history . . . | 

(<) A classical language, or advanced mathe- I 
matics, or a special branch of science . J 

The examination should require in English a knowledge markedly in advance of 
tliat required for the {'chool-lcaving certificate examination, and in other 
subjects it sliould test the candidate’s capacity for higher study. 

It would bo necessary to give financial aid to colleges whoso fee income would be 
reduced by the elimination of unfit students. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 


The existing matriculation standard is admittedly too low to provide the sound 
general education which is tlio iiro-requisite of all university education. In the present 
unorganised condition of secondary education, and with tlie existing overcrowding, this is 
inevitable, and a mere stilTenmg up of the oxaiiiination w ould bo of no avail ; in fact, would 
be highly injurious to the cause of educational progress in Bengal. A high percentage of 
failure, wdiero suitahio and adeqUiite toacliing provisions do not exist, servos merely to 
increase waste, and adds to feelings of discontent and “ unrest”. 

America with her tons of thousands of matriculates is the only country which has in 
any way to face a problem of similar magnitude and American experience should bo of 
some value for our guidance here. H. Pritchett in his Carnegie Foundation Reports 
(1907, 1910, 1911, 1913) lays down certain general iirinciples which are equally appli- 
cable to Bengal. 

(а) The college (he., teaching in the intermediate in our case) must rest squarely upon 

the secondary school for the preparation of its students. 

(б) But the secondary school should not be a mere preparatory school ; it must be 

a centre of intellectual culture responding decisively to local needs. But it must 
be remembered “ that the conditions and tests of entering the universities are 
those whicli touch tlie population at large far more than any other. The standard 
of admission to universities cannot fail to influence the curricula and the standard 
of all the secondary and technical schpols [Sir Ed. Busk, Universities 
Congress, 1912, pipe 205.] 

Thus, it is essential that the college must not “ fatally limit the freedom of the high 
school in the subjects wbioh it ought to, and must, teach ”. (Carnegie Foundation, 
1910, page 52.) 
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<c) The preparation in the secondary schools must give a thorough grasp of some 
fundamental subjects. It must give the students intellectual |>o\ver. The 
curricula must not bo “ too diffuse 

{d) To prevent overcrowding in the college some amount of bifurcation must bo pro- 
vided at the end of the secondary stage. Unless this is done it would bo futilo to 
expect any improvement by merely raising the standard of pass m the matiiou- 
lation examination to an artificial pitch. 

But the fundamental unity of secondary education must bo clearly recognised. 
Fouill^e is essentially right in laying grciit stress on this. “ As a safeguard of national 
unity our instruction must be unified and animated by one spirit ” (Education, page 2f.‘b 
et seq.), 

Pritchett also states that “ the Siime methods which make for cniciency in preparation 
of boys and girls for college will also make for efficiency in the training of boys and girls 
for their vocation 

Thus, the problem is not one of converting a part of the University system into a huge 
scheme of trade schools, but that of providing suitable openings for voc<itional training 
at the end of the secondary stage. 

This, I boliovc, can bo best done by cre.ating a system of higher industrial and agri- 
cultural schools, more or less co-ordinate with the present intermediate fi'aeliing. If this 
is done the college, on the one hand would provide intermediato education as preparatory 
work leading to the University, while, on the other, the tcchnhnil schools would train, a 
large proportion of our young men for their vocations, and would thus relieve the [irescnt 
overcrowding in the college. 

For these technical schools a system of diplomas and eoriificates may very well bo 
established, as I liave already suggested. In fact, it is necessary at present that the tech- 
nical school graduate should have an equal social and educational staf-us w ith the college 
man who has passed his intermediate. This can bo secured only by granting Univirsily 
certificates, and, unless this is clone, owing to social necessity, young men will Hock to the 
college in as large numbers as over. 

i have strongly advocated the inclusion of higher technological studios within the 
University. But it must never be forgotten that the essential condition for this is that 
these technological studios must serve the purpose for which all other studies serve — the 
general training and a detached scientific culture of the inuui. 'riius, it is absolutely 
essential that the scientific character of university stu<iu;s be jiresiTved, and tei^hnological 
courses must never be expected to provide merely technical instruction for the practice 
of the different trades and professions. This being so, a separation of tcxfiinical instruction 
for purely vocational practice from college education Iciidiiig to the University, is desir- 
able at about the present “ intermediate ” stage. 

In Bengal it is necessar\^ and desirable to establish “ two grades of school examination, 
conducted in the interests of the school and closely related to their curricula ” (London 
Commission, page 43, section 93 ; Final Report). 

The lower examination, which may be called the “ solwol ccrtilicalc ” oxanrinaiion 
would correspond to the present matriculation examination, and would secure admission 
to the college {i.e,, present intermediate teaching). 

The higher, corresponding to the existing intermediate, examination may bo called 
the “ college certificate ” examination and would, on passing, secure admission to the 
University proper. 

For the “ School certificate ” certain fundamental subjects must be made compul- 
sory. But every attempt must also bo made to give sufficient freedom to high 
schools to enable them to look after local needs. 

The number of subjects in which the examination may bo taken, or for which credit 
may be given, should depend on local conditions, and there should be no hard-and-fast 
rules on the question. 

But it must bo distinctly understood that any particular group selected must be tho- 
roughly coherent and well organised. Otherwise, if too much diversity is allowed within 
the group the curricula would become too diffus *, with consequent lack of intellectual 
power in training* 
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Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra — contd . 


The examinations must test the candidate’s command of his own native language. 
This is absolutely essential 

In the different examination papers too much choice should ru>l be given in the form 
of “ optional questions. In the lower stage it is desirable that a large number of “ com- 
pulsory ” questions be included in order to test the general training. A certain number 
of more difficult optional questions may be asked to discriminate between the better 
class of candidates. 

The “ school certificate ” examination would be conducted by a joint hoard which 
would bo a constituent part of the University. This board will consist of representatives 
of recognised high schools, in addition to the members from the faculties, boards of studies, 
and other committees of the University. 

This joint board will form “ local "boards ” at the different “ associated ” centres, 
with co-opted representatives of the local high schools. Each local board will make 
arrangements for, and generally supervise, the examination within its own area of juris- 
diction. 

The joint board will bo responsible for the whole of the examinations as such, but it 
should have the power of sotting different papers for different centres, or to delegate its 
powers of setting papers to local boards for their respective centres. Thus, the examina- 
tion papers will not necessarily bo identical for all the centres, and would allow differen- 
tiation in accordance with, and in proportion to, local requirements. 

Consequently, there will not be any necessity for the examination to take place on the 
sftmc date at all the centres. This should bo a sufficient safeguard against all the evils 
inherent in the present unwjeldy character of the examination. 

With a powerful central joint board it should be possible to ensure that the variations 
in the local standards in any year should be no more than the annual variations in any 
centre. 

Further, this plan of gradual decentralisation would allow an increasing degree of local 
autonomy, and would be best adapted to meet the growing demands of the different in- 
dependently developing local centres until they are transformed into full universities. 

The central joint board will also have the power of recognising other qualifications 
as equivalent to the school certificate. In addition, each local board may also be given 
certain powers to grant exemptions in their own sphere of influence only. 

No minimum age-limit should be fixed. Our youths are often highly precocious, and 
it is thoroughly undesirable that they should be mado to wait a long time before being 
allowed to join a higher institution. 

Normally, it would bo desirable to thus adjust the courses that this examination may 
be taken between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 

At the end of two years’ college work (approximately to present intermediate stand* 
ards) students will be allowed to sit for the “ college certificate^” examination. 

Each local centre will have its own board. In addition, a central board, consisting 
of representatives of these local boards and members of university faculties, etc., would 
be constituted. The central board will be responsible for the whole of the examination 
as such. 

Each local board will conduct its own examination, which would differ according to 
local conditions. The amount of local autonomy delegated to any centre will be deter- 
mined by the central board. 

Ordinarily, only the holders of the school certificate will be allowed to take this 
examination. 

But eaoh looal board may be allowed some discretion in admitting candidates from 
recognised institutions to its own looal examinations, under suitable regulations. 

The central board will have the power to admit any candidate to the Calcutta 
examinations, which will be conducted by the central board direct. 

The central board will have the power of recognising other qualifications as equi- 
valent to the college certificate, and of granting special exemptions on application to a 
permanent committee of its own. 
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Mahalanobis, Pbasanta Chandra — conid , — IVIahasai, Kumar Kshitindradkb Rai 

Mattra, Akshay Kumak. 


Thus, admissions to the intermediate colleges will be oi)on normally to holders of tho 
school certificate and those having recognised equivalent qualifications. In addition, 
special exemptions may be granted to particular imlividuals. 

In this connection, each local centre will bo encouraged to allow some credit for regul.vr 
class work in recognised high schools. Thus, gradually, tho school cert ificate will, in time, 
come to represent good class work actually done m the school quite as much as the result 
of a single examination. 

Admissions to the University (i.e., tho present third->ear stage approximately) will 
be open to holders of the college certificate (to bo taken between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen). 

But certain colleges will bo under tho direct control of the University or of a local 
centre. This is desirable from a general academic standjioiiit. and also on jUH'ount of the 
fact that a certain amount of overlapping between high secondary work and university 
work is inevitable. In tho case of these incorporated intermediate coih ges ” internal 
tests will be probably sulticiont to admit to the University, thus tloing away with the 
intermediate examination as an end in itself. 

In addition, jierhaps it would be just «is well to leave some jiower in the hands of tho 
faculties to admit candidates from “ recognised ” institutions on production of suitable 
certificates, and also to admit other apjdietints who may have special quahlications. 


Mahasai, KUiMAR Kshitinduadeb Kai. 


Tho present conditions of admisBion to the Univeibity are highly unsatis- 
factory. Tho ardent aspirants to university fame should satisfy a really harder 
test than what the present regulations contemplate. Under the existing system 
there is considerable economic waste, much to be deplored, by all having the real 
interest of Bengal at heart, and to prevent wliich it is highly desirable that tho 
present matriculation standard be raised b) the next Inghcr standard (which may 
be accepted as the school final examination). The University entrance examination 
should be a harder test of a higlicr standard, meant for ilioso who are really intelli- 
gent and fit for the University training. 

Both ill the schix)! final, as well as in the Ihiiversity ontrancii examinations, 
geography should be made a compulsory study and, in order to test the candidates in 
practical training in English, tho examinations may be partly viva voce^ in addition to 
what they are now required to undergo. In tho school classes the attention of teachers 
may be drawn to the proper pronunciation in English and the boys should, as often as 
possible, be given exercises in transcription and dictation to help them in correct 
spelling and neat handwriting and proper punctuation. 

The time-tables adopted in different colleges for teaching different groups of 
subjects in the intermediate and the bachelor of arts examinations have been a 
source of trouble, and always work to the great disadvantage of the students concerned. 
In most of the Calcutta colleges, so far as I am aware, students, if they wish to attend 
their classes regularly, have to wait for hours together between any two consecutive 
lectures and, at present, no provision can possibly be made under the existing arrange- 
ments to lecture to them consecutively, without intervals. As there is much waste of 
time under the present system some device should be made and means adopted to 
remedy this evil. 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

The present condition of admission to the University of Calcutta makes it impera* 
tive to provide a further preparatory training of twO years to enable a student to take 
up his actual studies for a degree. This part of the training should more properly belong 
to the school, and the student* on his admission to tho University, should be allowed to 
commence his studies for a degree in law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, technology, 
and other branches of useful knowledge according to his choice. While a higher stand- 
ard for admidsion to the University would be created by this arrangement, the rigidity 
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to 


Maitea, Akshay Kumae— cowid. — ^M aitea, Gopae Chandea — Maitea, Heeamba- 
CHANDRA — Majumdab, Panchanan — Majumdae, Ramesii Chandra. 


of examinations might be largely relaxed. All collegiate and Government schools should 
be at once raised to this standard. Those private schools which would find it financially 
difficult to expand in this lino may be helped by Government or allowed to be treated 
as feeder -schools. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

Elements of general geogra{)hy and English and Indian history should be made 
compulsory subjects for the matriculation examination and one science subject may be 
made optional, yomc of the matriculates are very weak in English. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

‘ History and geogra})hy should be both included in llie compulsory subjects jires- 
cribed for the matriculation examination, the history of England should be included in 
the history course, and a text-book m English should be prescribed as ])art of the course 
in English. Those who fail in any subject m the matriculation should not be prevented 
from appearing at higher University examinations in other subjects, so that those 
who pass in them may get certificates of proficiency in some, particular subject or subjects 
which would qualify them for various useful careers which are not now open to them. 
I am opposed to the proposal to substitute a school final examination for the matricu- 
lation, and 1 beg to invito attention to my remarks on the subject in an article on “ The 
control of schools”, in The Modern Itevieiv for December, 1917 (fiom page 014, last para- 
graph, to page 610), 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 

There are many students who are very proficient in some subjects, but very defi- 
cient in others. A student, for example, may make a good doctor or engineer, but is 
sadly dclicient in English. Under the jiresmit rule he cannot read in the University unless 
he passes the matriculation examination. I think this rigid rule should be relaxed in 
exceptional circumstances so as to admit within the University students who have not 
passed the matriculation examination. Gertilicalos from teachers may bo insisted upon, 
and a preliminary examination may also be held whore necessary. Similarly, under 
exceptional circumstances, a boy who has not passed tlio I. A. or 1.8c, examination miay be 
admitted into the B.A. or B.8e. class, respectively. 

Allied to this is the subject of the age-limit of students appearing at the matricu- 
lation examination which is at jirescnt fixed at sixteen. I think this hard-and-fast 
rule works as a liaidship ni many eases of meritorious students, especially in view of the 
fact that the age-limit for admission into Government service is 25. 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra. 

Yes ; the matriculation examination is a good test for admission to the University of 
Calcutta. Some improvement, however, ought to be made in the direction of recognition 
of schools ” for the purpose of the matriculation examination. The standard laid down is 
too high, and is often applied with little or no reference to tj^e environments. Thus, in 
a village where all the people live in thatched huts, the school building must have a brick 
plinth and at least corrugated iron roofing before the University woidd recognise the 
institution. Besides, the University relies upon the opinion of the inspectors of schools, 
who are mostly ignorant of the true conditions of the coimtry, and are often guided by 
considerations which ought not to play any part in a purely educational affair. The Uni- 
versity should maintain its own inspectors for reporting upon the educational institu- 
tions which atpply for recognition. 
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Mallik, Dr. D. N. — Masood, S3’ed Ross — ^Mazumdab, Tho Hon’ bio Babu Amvie^v 
Charan— Mazumdar, C. H. — McDoraviL, Eleanor. 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

If this refers to the standard for the matriculation examination then, in my opinion, 
the standard is high enough, in view of tho means available for conducting the schools. 
It is not the standard that is unsatisfactory, it is the teaching. 

If the teaching can be improved, and a better working knowledge of English 
and thoroughness within the limits imposed by the existing standard secured, we 
shall obtain the results we seek. There is no reason, for instance, why any candidate 
for the University examinations should not cultivate neatness, why any student who 
has been taught English for eight years should ever WTito “ let this is ”, nor be unable 
to express himself in English or vernacular, on tho whole, correctly. But all thiB 
is a matter of teaching, not of standaid. 

But it is difficult to ensure these things by an examining body. It is for 
those who direct the teaching in the schools — the Education Department — to do so. 
For this the inspecting officers should not confine themselves to cheap criticism 
of the work, and the general ordering of a school, but should inculcate right methods 
in teaching, and see that those methods are followed. A radical change in the method 
in teaching and inspection, not in a change of standard, is what is necessary in order 
to bring about tho desired state of things at the matriculation stage. 

I would venture to suggest that tho Commission would be pleased to go into this 
aspect of tho question. The issues are ^^idor than tho more question of admission. 
The present system, in fact, involves a tremendous Waste of energy. A boy often 
leaves school practically ignorant of English although he has had English taught him 
for eight years. Ho is nob so very dull as all that-- none of our boys arc- -and yet 
that is tho result. Obviously, the 8;ystom and those who arc responsible for its 
working must be held responsible for it. 


Masood, Syed Ross. 

No ; the courses of studios should bo framed on sounder lines, i.f\. it should not 
be possible for a student to take up history without taking up geography with it. Tho 
standard of English, too, should be raised. 


Mazumdar, The Hoii’ble Babu Amvika Cuauan. 

Tlic present malriculates arc not jiroperly trained in ICnglish, history, and gcograjihy 
and they, therefore, exper cncc consideiable dinicult.y upon their admission to tho 
University. A general knowledge of all these subjecis should be imparted to them 
before they go to the University. Only first and second class matriculates 
should be admitted to the University and only first class intermediates allowed to study 
for the degrees. 


Mazumdar, C. H. 

No ; the matriculation should be such as to ho a truer test for the University to 
decide whether those who wish a collogiato education have attained a sufficient 
standard of knowledge to enter upon it with profit. 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

The minimum ago at which a student enters college should be eighteen. This would 
prove a hardship in individual cases ; but it would raise the level of the class work. A 
large part of the first class consists of immature schoolboys wffiose precocity is no guarantee 
of ability an(l who are severely strained by premature effort. If it were impossible to 
enter the University before the age of eighteen the work of the tipper forms in the high 
school wotdd be done with less haste and in a less flimsy way* 



QUESTION §. 


Mitra, EIhagbndra N. — Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mauendra Chandra, Bahadur — 
Mitra, Ram CJ^uian — ^Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 


Mitra, Khagendra N. 

The present entrance requirements of the University of Calcutta are far from being 
satisfactory. I desire the following changes : — 

(а) There should be no restriction as to age. 

(б) Indian and British histories should be made subjects of compulsory study for 

the matriculation examination. 

(c) Topograpliio geography should also be compulsory. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble llai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Some changes should bo made in the present conditions of admission to the 
University. 

As regards the matriculation examination there should not be any restriction as 
to the age of candidates. The study of the history of England and a more detailed 
study of the history of ancient and modern India and the administration of India 
and a study of geography should be enforced. Elementary botany and physiology 
should be made optional, if not compulsory, subjects of study. Essay writing and the 
art of speaking good English should be encouraged. After passing the matriculation 
examination every student should bo required to study, for one or two years, books 
of a somewhat advanced character in English and history of the different countries 
and students desirous of taking a science course should study in addition the history 
of the different branches of science wifh special reference to their discovery and be 
introduced io tbe study and use of elementary trigonometry. 

During this period special attention should bo paid to the training of students 
in essay writing and in the art of speaking English and other languages. An ex- 
amination should be held and after that students should be admitted to the course 
of University studies. 

In this connection, I should suggest that the teachers, inspectors, and the govern- 
ing body of each school should, on an examination as to fitness and mental and in- 
tellectual activities and the health of each student of the matriculation class, deter- 
nine the course of study or the profession law, medicine, engineering, agri- 

julture, spinning, caving, etc.) that might be suitable for the student. They should 
dso consult the guardians of students in each individual ease. Each student after 
)assing the matriculation examination should bo required to prosecute the course of 
tudics selected for him by the governing body, etc., in the aforesaid manner. 


Mitra, Eam Charan. 

The standard of knowledge in English only should be raised a little. With 
ills modification the present conditions may prove satisfactory. 


Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

Admission to the University is at present through a single channel, vtz,, the 
matriculation examination. The shortcomings of the matriculation examination will 
he apparent from the following considerations : — 

(a) The artificial restriction in the matter of age. It Is an open secret that the res- 
triction has not operated to raise the actual age of students seeking admis- 
sion to the colleges to sixteen. It would perhaps be better to abolish the res- 
triction altogether. 

(h) The knowledge of English received at school is, in the average "ktudent, such 
that oU coming to the college he is hardly In a position to profit by lectures 
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Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath — cow ^d.—MiTTEE, Dr. Proftjlla Chandea—Mohammad, 
Dr. Wali — Mukeejee, Adhae Chandra — M uKtEJEE, Dr. Adityanath. 


(c) What is, however, more serious than the former is the deficiency in the knowledge 

of facts. A fairly minute study of Indian history and geography, with a less 
minute acquaintance wich geography, especially commercial, of the world, 
coupled with some knowledge of the history of England and ideas about ele- 
mentary science, seems to be the irreducible minimum of knowledge required. 

(d) Moral training is lamentably neglected in the ('Chools at present. In this country 

moral training has always gone hand in hand with religious instruc 
tion. Belief in a sanction not wholly secular has always been regarded 
as a sounder basis for the moral superstructure than one wholly secular. 
Whether provision for religious instruction is practicable or not all steps 
should be taken for the formation of sound moral and hygienic habits 
in the most impressionable period of life. 


Mitter, Dr. Profulla Chandra. 

The answer is in the negative. The matriculation curriculum should be modified 
in such a way as to include history, geography, mathematics (elementary), one 
classical language, and one scientific subject, be it chemistry or physics or physical 
geography or botany, as compulsory subjects. The object of including a scientific 
subject is not so much to teach the matriculate a certain number of facts, as to 
devolopo his facilities of observation and to train his sense-organs generally. 'ITio 
teaching of English should be improved and practical training in the use of the English 
language imparted. 


Mohammad, Dr. Walt. 

The students admitted to the University of Calcutta arc of a poor quality and more 
or less unfit to derive full benefit by a university course. At Aligarh we admit every 
year a number of Calcutta matriculates — generally Muhammadans. Our experience is 
that the Calcutta first division student is hardly better than the Punjab or Allahabad 
third division student. His secondary education has been of an incomplete nature, and 
his knowledge of English somewhat poor. 1 should not like to introduce a stiffer test 
without, at the same time, improving the school education. The {^chool leaving certificate 
examination, as conducted by the United Provinces Education Department, has proved 
a step in the right direction and should be introduced into Bengal. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

No ; I should suggest that a better knowledge of EnglisJi and tho vernaculars should be 
insisted upon — English and vernacular text-hooks should ho road, and students should 
attain greater eapaciiy to write Fnglish and vernacular composition. 

Knowledge of history (Indian and English) and geography should be insisted upon. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

The matriculation test should secure a better grounding in English, and make an 
elementary knowledge of Indian and English histories compulsory. 

Beyond these little changes I would leave tho existing matriculation standard un- 
disturbed. 

fAs a set-ofi to this little additional burden I would lighten the course in other direc- 
tions, if necessary. 
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Mtjkeejee, Dr. Adityanatii — conld , — Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal — Mukerjee, 
Radhakamal — Mukherji, Atindra Nath. 


In this connection, I would submit the following suggestion for the consideration ol 
the Commission : — 

For the medical and the engineering training the minimum qualifications are those 
of the intermediate standard. I would suggest that the same minimum standard 
be accepted in the case of law students. The training in law may bo a four years’ 
course and, besides the subjects proj-orly comprised under law, the course may 
include two or more of the following subjects — 

Psychology, ethics and social philosophy, philosophy of rights, logic, history, 
politics and economics, philosophy of law, English literature, and such allied 
subjects as would ensure a broad and liberal culture. 

The same thing is done in the medical and the engineering colleges where, 
besides the subjects which constitute the theory and the practice of the pro- 
fessions, there are taught a number of kindred subjects like physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, and botany. 

If an outlet is thus provided for law students after the intermediate stage it would 
not only relieve the congestion in our colleges, but prc^vent, to some extent, that waste 
of energy which, under tJie present system, is vcuy considerable, t tudents have 
at pi esent to master, with great patience and labour, a number of subjects now pres- 
cribed, but the know ledge thus gained cannot bo turned to advantage, except in a 
very indirect way, in the profession of law', which is forced upon the majority of our 
graduates. Specialisation in law at an (earlier stage would thus prevent wastage 
by diverting the energies from alien to allied subjects. 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal. 

Umier the present system it is possible for a student to pass the highest examina- 
tion of the University without acquiring, at any stage of his career even an elementary 
knowledge of geography or English history. Moreover, the work of teacher of English 
literature becomes extremely difficult if his students do not already possess a fair 
knowledge of these two subjects. It is, therefore, desirable that the study of English 
history and geography should be compulsory for all matriculation students. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

The prevailing type of college entrance examinations is too rigid and wasteful. 
The best plan would be not to depend exclusively upon the examination test. School-leav- 
ing certificates from the head master, testifying to the quality of work done, would be 
useful, but an examination should also be held to test the student’s general knowledge. 
Subjects like mathematics, biology, botany, zoology, geography, history, and English 
will be covered while the examination will, in no case, be a merely mechanical quiz 
on certain books or prescribed portions of these subjects, but WjU cover the entire field 
of the candidate’s study. 


Mukherji, Atindra Nath. 

In answer to questions 8 and 10 I would submit that the imesent system should 
be modified in the following w'ay.s ; — 

(а) The curriculum of the existing matriculation course should be further extended 

so as to include English, Bengali, Sanskrit, matliematics, including mechanics, 
history, geography, and elements of physics and chemistry as compulsory 
subjects. 

(б) Tlie teaching and examination in all subjects except English should be carried 

on through the medium of the vernacular. 
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MUKHERJI, AtINDBA NIATH— Mukherji, Panchanandas. 


(c) No student who has failed to secure at least 50 per cent of the total marks in any 

one of the subjects should bo allowed to go up for University training. 

(d) Students debarred from entrance into the University should be provided for in 

institutions for special training in agriculture, (omnierco, industry, 
ongineering, and the junior branches of the legal and medical professions. 

(e) In the matriculation English course text-books should bo prescribed and examin- 

ed upon and the history course should include the histories both of India 
and England. 

(/) The geography course should include a special knowledge of the geography of 
India. 

The intermediate examination of the present system should be abolished and, after 
matriculation, the students should go through a three years’ course for graduation in arts 
or science. The arts course should include English, Bengali Instory (Europe, England, 
Greece and Rome, and India), economics and politics, philosophy (logic, psychology, 
and ethics), and Sanskrit as compulsory subjects. The standard sliould bo a bit lower 
than the existing B.A. standard. 

The science course should include English, Bengali, mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry as compulsory subjects and any one of the three subjects, viz., biology, 
zoology, and geology. I am of opinion that up to graduation students must acquire 
general information of all the importa4it subjects, and I am not in favour of specialising 
in any one subject without any idea of the other subjects from tlie beginning. 

After graduation those who want to go up for B.A. 1 onours sliould go through an 
additional year’s course in one of tho subjects in which they want to specialise. 

No student should bo allowed to go through the honours course in any subject in 
which he fails to secure at least 50 per cent marks in tho degree examination. 

Students after taking their degrees will be entitled to go in for higher training in law, 
medicinb, and engineering. 

In the B.A. honours course special stress should be laid upon the training in methods 
of independent investigation and research, under tho close personal guidance of professors 
of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects. 

This training might be further extended through a post-graduate course, at the end 
of which students would be entitled to the M.A. or M.Sc. degree, on the recommendation 
of the professor or professors concerned, who will testify to the extent and value of the 
independent research work done by students in their respective subjects. 

In the B.A. honours and post-graduate stages students should bo required to 
live with their professors in residential institutions loeated in a suitable quarter, preferably 
in one of the suburbs of Calcutta, where students and professors should have free 
access to well-appointed libraries and laboratories, and where there should be a largo 
degree of freedom of teaching and of study. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas. 

I am not satisfied with tho present conditions of admission to tho University of 
Calcutta. As I have pointed out in my answer to question 1 the student begins to 
specialise too early, and the result is that he reads English literature without knowing 
anything of English history, and he becomes a graduate or an M.A. in history with- 
out knowing anything of geography. Then, again, the matriculation student’s know- 
ledge of English is very poor and defective. More than a dozen books are prescribed for 
study, but the student has probably no acquaintance with any one of them ; his pro- 
nunciation is bad, his handwriting is bad, his grammar is wrong, his spelling is wrong. 
To remedy these defects I would suggest tho following changes : — 

(a) Specialisation should only begin after the matriculation stage ; a candidate for 
the matriculation examination should possess an elementary knowledge of 
the English language and literature, the vernacular, histories of England and 
India, geography, physical and sanitary sciences, 
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Mukheeji, Panchanandas — ccmtd , — Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syahapas — Murarichand 
College, Sylhet— Nag, P. N — Naik, K. G. 


(6) In addition to composition and translation reading, writing and dictation should 
be insisted upon in all classes up to the matriculation stage. 

(c) Instead of prescribing a large number of text-books for the English course the 
University should, as under the old regulations, publish and prescribe selec- 
tions from standard authors. 

The student who desires to enter the University should produce a certificate not 
only of intellectual fitness, but also of physical fitness as well ; for this purpose every 
school must have its physical director, and physical training must be compulsory for every 
student. Manual practical training of a useful character should form part of the school 
curriculum. I would refer, in this connection, to that excellent institution — ^Maharaja of 
Kasimbazar*s Polytechnic Institute — organised and managed by Captain Petavel ; here, 
practical manual training is closely associated with ordinary theoretic school education, 
and the result has been very safTsfactory. Above everything else the moral tone of our 
schools should be raised — they should be not only coaching institutions for the matricula- 
tion examination ; they should be also the medium for man -making and character-forming. 
I had my early school education in a school then known as the Arya Mission Institution ; 
there we had daily prayers just before the commencement of the work of the school ; wo 
had daily religious discourses delivered by pious teachers ; wo saw on all sides Sanskrit 
and Bengali religious say ings and mottoes ; in short, there was a moral atmosphere about 
the school which had an uncons nous, but real and powerful, effect on our character. Such 
an atmosphere must be created in every school. The system of school education must be 
considerably improved on the above lines if there is to be a real reform of our university 
education. The root of the problem of higher education in Bengal lies in the schools 
which must, therefore, bo manned by really efficient men with good pay and prospects. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 


The matriculation standard should be considerably raised to enable students 
to more protitably follow the University courses. The standard of school teaching should 
also he improved by the provision of bettc^r paid and better qualified teachers, and also in 
other ways. Much valuable time is wasted at school by the clevercT boys who might 
learn a great deal more by the time they are of tin* minimum university age. Some 
optional tests for deeper knowh'dge might be introduced. 


Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

The matriculation standard should bo raised by including a compulsory course in 
the history of England, geography, and elementary science, along with what is already 
included in the matriculation course. 


Nag, P. N. 

The matriculation should have the subject of the history of England included 
,in the curriculum. History and geography should not be optional subjects, but 
compulsory. Some rudimentary knowledge of Elizabethan and modern literature is 
useful to students at the matriculation stage in preparation for the University course. 
In secondary education more trained teachers are needed to improve the quality of 
teaching. 


Naik, K. G. 

The present conditions of admission to the matriculation require a healthy change by 
the compulsory introduction of science subjects. 
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Rev. Father A. 


In the Bombay schools science courses in elementary physics, c hemistry, hygiene, 
etc., begin three years before the matriculation. These subjects are necessary for a pass 
in the school classes but are omitted at the matriculation examination of the University. 

I would prefer to add one more paper, at the matriculation, in science. It might be 
divided into various branches, of which a candidate may select any two : — 

(cf)r Physics, 

(6) Chemistry, 

(c) Botany, 

(d) Elementary mechanics, 

(e) Astronomy, 

(/) Hygiene, 

or one of the above may be compulsory, carrying 50 marks out of a total of 100 
and the rest might be fused into a series of popular school demonstrations based on 
N ature’s observations. 

An attempt might be made to give a combined course in the three years preceding 
the matriculation at school, and any two of the above to be then selected at the matricu- 
lation in the last year at school as compulsory. 

The study of classical languages should give place to science, if necessary, or may itself 
go in as voluntary, the study in classics being done at separate institutions. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra, 

The existing conditions regarding admission to the University are simple. Students, 
after passing Qie matriculation, become eligible for admission to the University by 
producing the registrar’s certificate as to the success in the examination. Though the 
conditions of admission are simple the fact remains that a large number of students 
every year meets with great difficulty in getting admitted to colleges, some getting 
no admission at all. 


Neut, Rev. Father A. 


I would advocate the raising of the standard of the matriculation, at the very least, 
in English, so as to make sure that those who enter the University arc able to follow and 
profit by the lectures. This may mean that the candidate is to bo kept longer in the 
school, but it practically saves time in the long run, since it decreases the risks of failure 
at future examinations. Should the objection prove insuperable a year might perhaps 
be saved by transferring from the intermediate to the matriculation certain subjects like 
history and geography, even logic— or portion of the physics and chemistry course-— 
as well as mathematics. If the standard of English were consideiably raised at the 
matriculation it might be possible to limit the examination in English for the I. A. to an 
essay and one paper on the text-books, and to an essay only for the I.Sc. Composi- 
tion in the vernacular might be left out. 

To the raising of the standard at the matriculation, besides the longer time required 
it will be objected that it may close the University doors to a large number of candidates. 
In answer, I would remark that it ought not to have that effect if the whole of the primary 
and secondary education were greatly improved. This is, evidently, the first step to be 
taken if the higher standard is to be maintained in the University courses. If this is 
neglected we try to build on sand, or to build a stately edifice without first digging the 
foundation, or to fill a cask without bottom. It has been the mistake all along in India, 
and the cause why university training has proved an almost general failure. * 

Besides, if the reform were to turn away a good number from the University, where 
would be the harm ? That many would be unable to enter Government service V But 
, why make the University degrees the “ open sesame ” to lucrative and desirable employ- 
ment ? It is another serious mistake, to which I will refer in my reply to question 16. 

V0U X H 
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I know that my opinion on the subject will be treated as reactionary, involving (as it 
will be alleged) the curtailment of the boon of high education — “ the noblest gift which 
British rule has conferred upon India But, since the same objection has been hurled 
against every genuine attempt at reform of this boon, it matters little. It is only in India, 
be it remarked, that university education, or more accurately university degrees, is the 
goal of all who can possibly scrape througli the necessary minimum required for entrance 
into the University courses — not, indeed, for the highest purposes ot education, namely, 
increased actual activity and progress, but for the lower motive of gaining admission into 
Government service. In all other countries universities are for a minority, and the 
generality is satisfied with a perfectly sound secondary education, which is such as to fit 
them for first-class positions. There are other loaves and laurels worth possessing besides 
those that are enjoyed by degree -holders. 


North Bengal Zamindara’ Association, Rangpur. 

The existing system will do. 


People’s AsPOJ^iation, Khulna. 

We are not satisfied with the present conditions. We desire the retention of 
the matriculation examination, which provides an independent test of which it^ is 
impossible for any school test to take the place. We arc, however, strongly of opinion 
that the matriculation examination should include as compulsory subjects : — 

(a) English. 

(b) Mathematics — arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 

(c) History — both English and Indian. 

<d) Geography. 

(e) The vernaculars. 

If) The classics, or physical science. 

We cannot too strongly emphasise the need for the knowledge, on the part of a 
student proceeding to the matriculation, of history and geography, subjects which are 
essential in any education which can be called a liberal education in any true sense. 

The minimum age-limit should cither be abolished or lowered. If any restriction is 
at all to be imposed headmasters of schools should have discretionary powers to relax 
it. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 


I do not fully understand the question. If it is intended to imply the mental 
equipment of matriculates I would say that the present conditions are not satis- 
factory, inasmuch as drawing and geography (in its widest sense) are not compulsory 
for matriculation. The knowledge at present is more bookish tlmn real, more wordy 
than exact. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

The present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta should be modi- 
fied as follows : — 

(a) At the matriculation examination a better knowledge of English should be insisted 
upon ; the course in English should always irclude a text-bock. History and 
geography should be made compulsory, and the course in history should 
always include English history. The age-limit should be relaxed ; there 
might be an age-limit, but exceptions should be made on the recommenda- 
tion of headmastera 
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(6) Greater freedom should be allowed to men of other universities to come to this 
University. 

I may here state my opinion in a certain matter which has been discussed during the 
last few years. I am of opinion that the University matriculation examination should 
always be the test of admission to the University. It would not be fair to ask the Universi- 
ty to recognise the school-leaving examination conducted by the schools or by any agency 
other than the University. The University should be the sole authority to decide 
whether the attainments arc such as to justify admission, and the University should not be 
forced to recognise the certificate of any outside authority. MoroovoT*, if the s(;ho( 1- 
leaving examinations are conducted by the schools themselves there will bo a very great 
difference of standards, and the results will, in many cases, be unreliable. One would 
also prefer an academic body like the senate to the bureaucratic Education Department 
which is, admittedly, not sufficient for the purpose. 

I may also state my opinion on another matter which may have to be considered by 
the Commission. Under the Act of 1904 questions relating to the recognition of schools 
arc decided by the University, but an effort may be made to get tins power transferred 
to the Education Department. The present state of things should continue. It is not 
^desirable to place the schools at the mercy of the officials, many of whom look 
upon Western culture as an evil and smell danger in tlie sjiread of Western 
.education ; it is no wonder, therefore, that the people, among whom there is a growing 
demand for education, have no confidence in the Education Department. Moreover, 
Government ought not to make any attempt to take away this power from the Uni- 
versity, which is composed mostly of members nominated by it. Tiiere have been several 
instances when the Director of Public Instruction had to change his views based on the 
inspector’s report after a discussion at the syndicate. What I would insist upon is that 
the University should have a separate staff of inspecting officers under its control, to be 
financed by Government ; the total expenditure of Government would not materially 
increase, as it has now to depute its own officers for the work. 


Ray, Raja Pramada Natu. 

The present conditions of admission to the University by passing the 
matriculation test do not appear to qualify the students to follow the University 
training with facility. The matriculation standard should be considerably raised, 
but not beyond the means and resources of the existing matriculation schools, and 
university education should be restricted to what is required to obtain degrees. 
There should be no I. A. or I. Sc. examinations. 

A ten-years’ course in the school may be devised to enable a student to 
-qualify himself for entrsince to the University, and the present an’angement for 
allotting two years more for the I. A. and I. Sc. may be done away with. In the first 
five years English should be taught as a second language, other subjects being taught 
through the medium of the vernacular. In the next five years English should be 
the medium of instruction. This arrangement, while doing away with an inter- 
mediate examination, will also save time by a year at least. 

In the University modem English literature, to a certain extent, should be taken 
«p by those also whose general course of study will be other than linguistic. University 
education should not take up more than five years, three being for the first degree 
And two for post-graduate studies. 

Students after passing the matriculation (as proposed) should be allowed to read for 
degrees in law, medicine, engineering, arts, and science. 


Ray, Rames Chandra. 

The present conditions of admission to the University are not satisfactory, in that 
they pertain to moral and academical tests only. I would lay down certain physical 
testa indicative of growth and development and certain minimum physical conditions 

H 2 
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Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath — Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati, 


of health* in addition to those already existing. These physical tests are not at present 
formulated, but must be formulated by a committee of experts after systematically 
examining for, say, fiv3 consecutive years, several thousands of Bengali pupils an(J 
finding out the normal average of physical development of Bengali students for each, 
year of a scholar’s life. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

No ; the standard of matriculation is too low ; it should bo considerably raised! 
in all branches, i.e., English, mathematics, history, geography, Sanskrit, or any ot^her' 
eecond language, and elements of science should also bo introduced into the curriculum. 
They should be made compulsory subjects for the examination, so that the students after 
obtaining a sound general education may enter the University and follow the training, 
therein on higher subjects. 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 

The equipment of most students entering the University is such that they cannot 
follow higher teaching. To remedy this I would raise the standard of the 
matriculation examination. The intermediate examination might be abolished and 
the period of graduation after the matriculation examination reduced from four to three- 
years. If the matriculation examination can furnish an accurate test of the fitness 
of students for admission into the University no harm will be done by reducing the- 
interval; on the contrary, students will get relief by the abolition of an intermediate- 
test. 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

No ; I am not satisfied with the present condition of admission to the University of 
Calcutta. I would suggest that students who pass the matriculation examinatiorh 
should be allowed a seat in the University, whatever be their merits and in whatever divi- 
sion they pass. They may improve themselves as years roll on. 


Roy, The Hon’ble- Ra’ Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

Yes ; the present conditions are satisfactory. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

Yes ; I am satiated with the present conditions. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

I am not at all satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta. 

I would suggest tlie introduction of a third paper in English. This paper should be^ 
devoted to testing the student’s knowledge of the structure of the English language and' 
acquaintance with its literature, for without these students are handicapped in 
their studies, and college studies are inefficient. I consider it absolutely necessary 
in a student seeking admission to a college that he should know the common Latim 
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and Greek roots, the prefixes and suffixes, not as philological curiosities, but as a key 
to words similarly derived, as a clue to the moaning of such words and their 
appropi’iace use, more especially as a means of discriminating between them with a view 
to their appropriate use. I also consider it necessary for him to be able to analyse an 
involved sentence, to eliminate the essentials from the non-essentials, to vary the 
construction in as many different ways as possible and in a particular manner 
desired, to appreciate tlie various forms of expression, to discriminate between them, to 
understand the figures of speech and the common allusions. All these are eschewed in 
the matriculation examination, which proceeds on the assumption that, if an Indian has 
just as much knowledge of the Englisli language as an uneducated Englishman whose 
mother tongue is English he is fitted for a university course. 

I would make the passing in this paper a sine qua non for admission to the University 
if, of course, the candidate passes in the other two papers also, but I would not penalise 
failure in this paper by withholding the pass certificate if a student passes in the other 
tw'o papers. Such a certificate will be of value to him in other walks of life and relieve 
the disappointment of exclusion from the University. 

This change will restore English to the place it should occupy in the matriculation 
examination relatively to the other subjects, and will mark off those who go in for the 
matriculation examination for entering a university from those who go in for it for 
entering a ministerial service or the like for which a matriculation certificate may be 
needed. The fact that a working knowledge of the English language is not enough for 
college studies seems to have boon altogether lost sight of. Not to speak of an Indian, 
even an Englishman whoso mother tongue is English, and who has not been taught 
English as a literary language, will not be able to follow a college course ; and yet in this 
country it is believed that if we teach the student just to read, write, speak, and under- 
stand simple Englisli we qualify him for a college course. The root of the evil lies in 
this. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

No ; I would suggest the use of the vernacular, with English as the medium of in- 
f-truction up to the matriculation, and a working knowledge of at least one other European 
Slanguage besides English. I would provide for the higher qualification of a matriculate 
by increasing the period of study by two years and providing for a progressive course 
of studies from start to finish. 


Sarkar, Akshaykumar. 

I am not satisfied with the present conditions of admission to the University, 

Students should have a higher standard of knowledge of English. Many of them 
-cannot follow the lectures in English. It should be essential for them to possess 
some knowledge of history and geography. Their vernaculars should be made com- 
pulsory in the sense as English is, and not as at present — a paper on composition. 

In the place of classical languages I prefer an elementary knowledge of physics, 
■chemistry, economics, science of agriculture, or sanitary science (only one of these). 

The test of the knowledge of English for the matriculation as provided for (rule 10, 
chapter XXX, University Regulations) is excellent. But, somehow or other, it is not 
working well. I think that examination, as well as teaching, is responsible for this. 

During the eight or nine years of the student’s stay in a school he begins three or 
four English grammars, and very seldom finishes one. Among other things, strong can- 
vassing of the writers of text-books and the spirit of patronage of the authorities are 
responsible. Grammar should be taught without a text-book or with the help of a 
■single good book from beginning to end. More stress should be laid upon the com- 
mand of English as provided for in the regulations, than on the knowledge of English 
“literature. Most of the teachers will admit that students come with a very inadequate 
knowledge of English to the college classes. In this respect there has been a back- 
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ward movement among university students since the coming into force of the new 
regulations. As a teacher and examiner I have known many students passing the 
matriculation and I. A. examinations without being able to write four or five simple- 
sentences in correct English. 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

No ; the changes suggested are : — 

(i) There should be no ago restrictions regarding admission to the University. 

(ii) Elementary knowledge of Indian and European histories and geography must- 

be made compulsory for the matriculation examination. To this end suit- 
able text-books should be prepared in Bengali under the direction of the- 
University. 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

The answer to this question is connected with the question whether the existing 
affiliated colleges are adequate to meet the growing demand for admission, regard 
being had to the courses taught, accommodation, strength of the teaching staS, and 
residential arrangements for students in these institutions. My answer is that the 
present conditions are not satisfactory. The demand is much greater than what can be 
met by the existing institutions. The changes I would propose are: — 

(a) Raising the standard of proficiency to bo demanded from candidates seeking 

admission to the University. 

(b) Expansion of the sphere of work of some of the existing colleges so that 

provision is made for teaching more courses than at present. 

(c) The establishment of new colleges in the interior. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 

No; I would cut out the intermediate classes from the University, leaving 
it to deal with the graduate classes only. The school course may be extended to 
the intermediate in the case of good, select high schools, as has already been pro- 
posed by Government. This will ensure a higher qualification in English and a greater 
general proficiency on the part of candidates for admission into the University. It 
will also relieve the University of all undergraduate work. 


Sastri, Kokileswar. 

Tlie present conditions of admission to the University seem to require no change. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

I am not satisfied with the present condition of admission to ,the University of- 
Calcutta and would make the following remarks in this connection: — 

(a) The matriculation test should be made stiffer and the examination, especially 
in English, more searching than it is now. There has, of late, been a distinct‘> 
fall in the standard of the examination and the number of passes ” has, int 
consequence, gone up, with the result that boys with a very indifferent 
knowledge of English secure admission to c<^eges. 
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(6) The schools preparing candidates for the nuitriculation test are, speaking generally, 
very indifferently equipped for their work. They are mostly run on com- 
mercial principles and . having no independent sources of income, are, in a 
manner, dependent for their existence on the fees paid by their pupils. 

(c) These school -i are very poorly staffed and are unable, for obvious reasons, to 

enforce discipline among the boys. 

(d) The condition of things even in Government schools in the miifass d is no better. 
This state of things can be put down, among other things, by discouraging 

cornmercia-hsm in running a school, by a rigorous enforcomont of inter- 
school rules relating to transfer, breaches of discipline, etc., and by 
the maintenance of a strict system of supervision by Government and the 
University, the former looking after questions of finance, disci})line, and 
morality, and the latter concerning itself with the character and standard of 
the teaching imparted. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

The present conditions of admission to the University are by no means satisfactory. 
Entrants are mentally ill-equipped for their collegiate career, and their ability to wiite 
and converse in Englisli is notoriously deficient. 1 would propose', that something on the 
lines of the school final examination, as introduced in some provinces of India, be tried 
in Bengal — the curricula and examinations being left to the Education l)ej)artment. Those 
desiring to enter the University should undergo an entrance examination in languages 
only, consisting of the following : — 

(а) Two papers in English, with a separate viva voce examination — the former to be 

mainly a test of the ability of candidates to express their thoughts correctly. 

(б) One paper in a classical language. This, I consider, highly important in view 

of my answiu' to question 12 regarding the promotion of the scientific study 
of the vernaculars. 

Such a system, I believe, will keep off from colleges those youths who are mentally 
unfit to enter the portals of a university and are a drag to their promising confri^L'es. It 
would, however, be necessary to offer some further educational facilities to those passing 
the school final in the form of special courses in commercial subjects, mechanical and 
electrical engineering, agriculture, etc., leading, if necessary, to a degree, for which a 
clamour will continue for a long time to come. Without such provision I am afraid our 
ordinary youths can never be persuad(;d to forsake the beaten jiath from school to college 
and, however unfit they might be for higher academical education, success in an easy 
matriculation examination creates exaggerated notions regarding their ability, both in 
their minds and in those of their guardians, particularly when the majority of entrants 
passes in the fi st division. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranatii. 

Some of the more im]X)rtant points that arise in this connection are : — 

(a) Whetlier the matriculation certificate is a good working test of the candidate’s 
fitness to profit by a university education, and especially whether the average 
candidate’s knowledge of English is sufficient from this point of view. 

(h) Wiiether the matriculation curriculum is well designed. 

(c) Whether the examinations are too easy as regards the standard of the question 
papers, or too lenient as regards the valuation of candidates’ answers. 

My answer is that, taken all in ally the matriculation examination is a fairly good 
test, except that the blunder of having no compulsory geography and history and no 
science as examination subjects urgently demands rectification in any scheme of modem 
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education. The question papers have improved with the inclusion of alternative questions 
and the discouragement of mere memorising ; still, a little more of general intelligence 
and general information, and a little less of boDkishne33, are desiderated. Shorter papers 
are also urgently needed if we want well-written and "thought-out’ answers. The marking 
is more mechanical than it should bo, being often a scoring of points, but, on the whole, the 
examining is fairly done. Many of the candidates are weak in English composition, and 
make up for their deficiency by a mechanical trick of translation ; but it is not the case that 
the majority are unable to follow the lectures in English, though they cannot clearly 
or correctly express themselves in that language. No doubt, they find great difficulty in 
catching the tone or accent of an European teaclier, especially if there should be the added 
peculiarity of any broad pronunciation, brogue, or drawl, as may sometimes bo the case ; 
tlie best among us Indians in the senate have laboured under similar disabilities. What 
is more, the foreign teacher often fails to realise the mental furniture of the Indian boy, 
and slurs over descriptions of social manners or natural scenery which are perfectly 
familiar to him, but are altogether alien to his Indian pupils. It is for this reason that 
in the lower rungs of the educational ladder, the European teacher would bo more or 
less of a misnomer, unless ho (or she) sliould .possess the feminine intuition and tact, in 
fact, the motherly instinct, joined with access to the Indian household. Einally, it 
may be noted that to-day the Indian matriculate’s ignorance of geography and English 
history places him at a greater disadvantage than his imperfect knowledge of English. 

What is wrong in the matter of Engli.sh is fundamentally the fact before noted that, 
owing to the peculiar distribution of the luiguisttc ‘ '^acuity ’ (to use a convenient rubric), 
and its non- correlation with the mathematical or the inventive turn of mind or the 
powders of observation and judgment, no amount of drill and grinding without a habitual 
social milieu of speech and intercourse can teacli tlie facile and correct use of a difficult, 
a logical, foreign idiom to a considerable section uf otherwise intelligent and alert people 
whose natural parts may enable them to become very useful and efficient members of 
society. Let the Englishman realise what ho has made of the Bible in the Bengali versions 
(with all his native helps), and be a sadder and a wnser man. The critic in the r61e of an 
educational reformer fails to understand that the political necessity of learning to speak 
and wTito English correctly cannot be made a ground for disqualifying a considerable 
section of Indian youths altogether for a university course of studies and, therefore, 
in the actual circumstances, for all studios in physical, natural, mathematical science, 
and all openings, technical or professional, like medicine and engineering, for which they 
may have very special talents, which they may use to their owm benefit and to the benefit 
of the community. To raise the English standard considerably at the matriculation 
without providing openings in pure and applied science, or in technology, would ex- 
clude this class of Indians counting among its members some of the most brilliant mathe- 
maticians and the most distinguished specialists in a profession I could name. The 
critic’s mental horizon is bound by the needs of the services wffien he demands an enhanced 
standard of correct English writing and speaking, and yet he is the man who is found 
declaiming incessantly against the Indian candidate’s insensibility to the charms of pure 
knowledge and his love of preferments and posts. The remedy, in an admittedly difficult 
situation, is as follows : — 

(a) To provide a bifurcation — from the higher forms of secondary schools upward 
(though, on general grounds, I hold bifurcation at this early stage to be only 
a second-best course) — a biiurcation into a mainly linguistic and a mainly 
non-linguistic (‘ real ’ or ‘ ap[ilied science ’) course of rjeneral education, 

{?>) To introduce the option of examination in the vernacular in certain subjects 
or certain stages for the literary, a^ w ell as for the non-hterary, students 

(c) To open up teclinological, agricultural, an 1 commercial departments in both 

lower and higher courses, combining theoretical .studi 's at the University (or 
in affiliated institutions) w ith praetical training in attached or corresponding 
farms, worksliops, and business toncerns. 

(d) To throw open these departments, as well as the medical and engineering 

colleges (which must be multiplied and established in suitable centres), to the 
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non-literary matriculates, as well as to such of th ' literary matriculates as 
choose to go over to the vocational, or professional, si 1 Tmu, English 
will bo a throe-storied mansion, as it ere. For the literary or arts courses 
(including law) an elevated standard based on higher Enghsli literature, but 
one Janus- ^ isaged, and not Mnrme like, ever eyeing backward — in other 
words, V ith greater leaning to con tcjiip wary literature tiian at present; for 
the Science courses (I. Sc. and B. Sc.) a less exacti ig standard, based on the 
literature of science (current or mid-Victorian, but not earlier if it can be 
helped) ; and for the technological or professional departments a standard 
of business and practical English (with practical or technical French or 
Hindustani) ; and, when proper text-books are forthcoming, the option of ex- 
amination through the medium of the vernacular ; and, v\hon the times aie 
ripe — i.e., after there is a considerable volume of suitable literature in the 
vernacular, and not before— of study also, in part (though not in largo 
})art), through vernacular text-books. A scheme like this is urge itly called 
for if ^\ e are to meet all the elements of a comidicated and outstanding 
problem. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

The present conditions of admission are not at all satisfactory. Many of the 
boys who join the college classes are not fit for collegiate education. Such students 
should be discouraged from seeking admission into colleges. On the other 
hand, there are students who have a very sound knowledge in some subjects, but fail 
in an examination owing to deficiency in others. I would, accordingly, suggest that 
the following classes of pupils should bo eligible for admission into a coll ego . — 

(a) Those who have passed the matriculation examination in the first division. 

(b) Those who have passed in any lower division and have passed any preli- 

minary test held by the college where they seek admission. 

(c) Those who have failed to pass the matriculation test, but have secured high 

marks in those subjects which they intend to take up in the college and 
have also passed the college preliminary. 

(d) Students who have been educated at private institutions, but who, in the 

opinion of the college authorities, possess sufficient knowledge in the subjects 
offered by them. 

All students who have obtained the B.A. degree should not be permitted to join 
M.A. classes indiscriminately. Those who have passed with honours or distinction 
should be eligible for preparing for the M.A. degree. Of the ordinary B.A.’s those 
who are recommended by their professors as having shown proficiency in subjects 
which they intend to take up for the M.A. degree should also be admitted. 


Sen, B. M. 

The curriculum of studies for the matriculation is open to severe criticism. I think 
it is too early to begin specialisation at this stage, and also that it might be substantially 
stiffened without causing undue hardship. As a matter of fact, the senior boys at schoeis 
have often to mark time for the last two years of their career. Indian and English his- 
tories and geography ought to bo made compulsory. The medium of instruction may be 
the vernacular, and boys will have the option of answering the papers in that language. 

I would like to peintout that it would be very undesirable to relegate English to a 
secondary place. A study of the English language and literature is the best preparation 
for the duties of a citizen, and an infusion of their dominating spirit the best stimulant 
for the growth of sturdy, robust manhood. 
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Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

The main point of this question has been discussed by me in the article below. 


An Aspect of University Reform, 

The affairs of the Calcutta University seem, for the last few years, to be engaging 
the attention of everybody interested in the cause of education in Bengal — from the 
Government of India down to professors alarmed at the rapid increase in the number 
of successful candidates, and even students rushing to vernacular magazines to publish 
their ideas about educational reforms. One thing seems to be quite apparent from all 
this, that something must be the matter with the University to have roust'd the interest 
of such various bodies of men. One explanation of this awakened interest is not far 
to seek. The University has, within recent years, developed with giant strides — even 
the rapid extension and the huge bulk of its buildings seem to give a fair idea of its rate 
of progress. Along with this progress it is quite possible that many defects have also- 
manifested themselves — a thing very natural in a period of transition, for the University 
is certainly trying to pass from the affiliating, to the teaching, typo. Attention has been 
drawn to some of its defects by its critics, but in a cursory and isolated way. It is to 
be regretted that no systematic attempt has been made either by educationists, 
cr by public leaders, to review the affairs of the University as a whole. The intention 
of the present writer is to draw the attention of all who are interested in the cause of 
education to what ho considers to bo one of the root causes of the evident failure of the 
existing system of university education. 

At the risk of ai)pearing to be trite and commonplace it would be advisable, at the 
outset, to clear our ideas about the true end and nature of education. Modern writers 
on education agree in holding that the best form of education is the “ specific education 
which seeks to prepare every individual according to his capabilities for his particular 
life-work, teaching him both to earn his bread, and to spend his leisure with profit and 
enlightenment to himself and the society to which ho belongs ; f.e., an individual has not 
only to be taught to earn his living according to his own abilities, but has also to be 
taught to discharge his duties to society and the State, from which ho cannot disso- 
ciate himself, and the welfare of which depends upon his efficient canying out of his part of 
the duty. The former is to be taught by vocational education, the latter is the aim of 
general education, and specific education should include both. 

Now, let us examine our existing system, bearing in mind the above distinctions. It 
will be at once apparent that the education imparted at the University is neither specific, 
nor vocational, nor general ; otherwise, how to account for the curious product of our 
University — the M.Sc., B.L. — who hopes one day to be a legislator of his country, though 
he had been absolutely innocent of all knowledge of history or politics in his student 
career. Even the extreme adherents of the “ formal education ’’ theory will not go so far 
as to hold that a specialised study in geology or botany will in any way fit a person for 
following a legal or political career. And yet this is what is actually taking place under 
the new regulations. If w e bear in mind that the larger number of students who graduate 
from our University follow careers in after-life for which they do not receive any special 
training while at the University it w ill be quite evident that the education sought to be 
imparted there is certainly not vocational, and the intention of the framers of the regu- 
lations would appear to be the imparting of a general culture. But, owing to the intro- 
duction of a too early specialisation, it becomes in the end the most unnatural of things, 
VIZ., a “ specialised general education ”, which is really an absurdity, being a contradic- 
tion in terms ; for general education as soon as it becomes specialised defeats its own 
end. In order to understand the full nature of this specialisation we have to remember 
that it begins at the schools and a student is allowed the choice of taking or refusing such 
subjects as history, geography, etc., even while he is in the third or fourth class of the 
fl3hool. 
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The narrowing of the school and college curricula came about in the following way. 
One of the gravest charges against the old regulations was that as the curriculum was 
very heavy, consisting of a large number of subjects, it encouraged cramming. And 
the remedy was sought in allowing choice of subjects oven from the school. In order to 
escape from one difficulty we leapt into a graver one, for the result of this change was a 
too early specialisation which rendered abortive the beneficial effects of education by 
making it too narrow ; while the real problem, viz., the danger of cram, w^as not solved 
at all, for that is the effect of attaching too much importance to examinations which, in 
their very nature, are bound to be, to a great extent, mechanical. The consequences 
produced by the system may bo brought homo to all by a few examples. It has now 
become possible for one to be a graduate of this University without reading a page of 
history or geography. Now, is that a desirable condition of things ? In modern 
times, can a man bo considered to bo properly educated who does not know the history 
either of his own country or of that splendid Emjjire of which he aspires to be a worthy 
and equal citizen? How will he bo able to perform his duties as a citizen ? This early 
specialisation has become a real danger to the country, both politically and socially. For 
those students who graduate without receiving any training either in history or logic — 
and they are a largo number — generally develope into a class of dogmatic ])ersons with 
very crude ideas about society and the State — they are naturally a hindrance to all 
social progress, and they are the very people who are the first to fall an easy prey to in- 
terested persons who want to make political capital out of them. On the other hand, 
there emerges another sot of men who do not receive any training in the sciences ; the 
Book of Nature remains for ever a sealed book to them, and for anything that matters 
they might as well have been living in a medifeval world as in this. 

The supporters of the existing system can, with "omo justification, say that this system 
has made research possible by deepening the study of any special subject. And this is 
quite true. But this fact has also to bo borne in mind, that — though fostering a spirit of 
research ought to be the aim of the University — it should not be carried out at the cost 
of sacrificing the interest of the majority of the students who really come to the Univor,d- 
ty for general education alone. Bearing in mind the existing intellectual condition 
of India, it must be admitted that its universities, for some time to come, shall have to 
look upon the imparting of general culture as, if not their sole aim, at least as the major 
portion of their work. In that case, it is only reasonable to expect that the University 
should not fail in its chief aim by giving preference to a cause which affects only a very 
small number of its students. 

But the most surprising fact is that there is really no hostility of interests between 
the two aims — or rather, in order to attain the greatest success in each, one has to be 
based upon the other ; and that room may bo found for both in a rational and harmonious 
system of education. If, giving up the injurious idea of an early bifurcation of studies, 
we draw up a scheme of general studies up to the intermediate classes and then allow for 
specialisation, wo shall have a system which will impart general education to all and, at. 
the same time, provide for specialised study suitable to the individual abilities of the 
students in the last four years of college life. And specili nation, thus being based upon 
a general culture, will have a greater chance of leading to fruitful research work for 
the more a student is carried into the deeper study of a subject the more will he be 
aware of the interdependency of the different subjects — and here his general culture 
will come to his help. 

Though this is not the place to go into a detailed account of the suggested curriculum 
a general idea about it may be given by the statement that it is intended in this scheme 
that a student before he comes for his B.A. degree must have gone through a course 
of studies giving him the elementary general ideas at least of some subjects, viz., 
geography, history of India, history of England, logic, mathematics (up to the matricu- 
lation standard), at least two (if not more) of the sciences, and an adequate 
command over the English and the Bengali languages — (the latter course including 
an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit). If the curriculum appears to be heavy, and if it 
be apprehended that it will encourage cram, the right remedy is to be sought in the direc- 
tion of modification of the examination system. Further, it may be pointed out that 
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4)ho suggested change also holds within itself the best solution for the problem of the 
“ alarming rise in the number of successful candidates ” if the state of things be indeed 
alarming, and really be in need of being remedied. 

In conclusion, be it said that in this paper only one particular aspect of the educational 
problem has been touched, viz.y that of general culture. But, in order to make it 
“ specific ”, education must bo made both general and vocational ; and a step in the 
right direction would be tho starting of colleges of technology and commerce. 


Sen, Bipinbehari. 

The conditions of admission to tho University are not satisfactory and need modifi- 
<5ation ! — 

(a) Tho matriculation standard should be so raised as to require a better knowledge 
of English. Instead of prescribing a number of books indicating the standard 
a few text-books should be jircscribod and greater importance should be attach- 
ed to the practice of speaking in tho English language. 

{h) Loss importance should bo given to tho study of classics and mathematics ; and 
an elementary knowledge of tho history of India and of England, as well as of 
geography, should bo made compulsory. Under tho present system a student 
may pass throng li all the stages of his u livorsity career without oven an 
elementary knowledge of tho history and geography of his own country. 
Besides, 1 would suggest tho introduction in the matriculation curriculum of 
elementary physics, mechauic>, chemistry, hygiene, botany, and drawing as 
optional or additional subjects. 

There should not only bo a provision for education, but a provision for the 
encouragement of education. Tho number of Government scholarships^ 
now very small, should at least boar some reasonable proportion to tho vastly 
increasing number of matriculation and intermediate students, Every 
secondary school affiliated to tho University should be required to found 
scholarships proportionate to tho number of its students to enable tho poor, 
but deserving, students among them to have the benefit of a university or 
high class technical education. 


Sen, Eai Boikunt Nath, Baliadur. 

I would suggest a medical examination and a certificate of fitness before admission. 


Sen, Eaj Mohan. 

It seems to be the general opinion among the teachers of colleges that the present 
■standard of the matriculation examination is too low to enable the students to follow 
•the University courses just after passing that examination. But, speaking for myself 
AS a teacher of mathematics, I wish to say that I do not find particular dififfculties 
in this respect, since I take the students as I find them, and begin where 
they ended their mathematical studies in the schools. I should, of course, be glad 
if they came better prepared, for, in that case, it would be possible for me to begin 
a little higher work with them at once. There are, however, other considerations 
for which I also wish the matriculation standard to be raised. The boys, as they 
come at present from schools, have to be taught, for a year or more, entirely like 
schoolboys, and not like college students, for they cannot at all be left to themselves. 
This seems to me to lower the standard of college teaching. Moreover, secondary 
fichools are not meant, I think, only to prepare boys for the matriculation, but also 
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for the education of those boys who are obliged to finish their education in those 
schools. I do not think the number of such boys is small. But, on account of the 
low standard reached by secondary schools, they do not now find themselves very 
useful when they have finished their education in those schools, and do not know 
many things which it would be of great practical advantage to them to know. For 
the good of this class of students I consider it to be highly desirable to revise the 
curricula of secondary schools, both by raising the standard of teaching in the sub- 
jects at present taught, as well as by increasing the number of the subjects by a few 
more. 


Sen, Dr, S. K. 

Stricter matriculation, teaching of I. A. and I. Sc. in higher grade schools, uniforms^ 
dresses, badges. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

The present system is satisfactory if some modification is made in the course pres- 
cribed, e.g.y the study of tistory and geography should be made compulsory. The intro- 
duction of a school final examination will not be an improvement. I may suggest another 
course — the matriculation standard may be made a little higher and the l.A. and I. Sc. 
courses may be abolished. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 

The present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta arc not satis- 
factory. Students going up for university education should have a broader ground- 
ing. Under the present system, there are four compulsory subjects, viz.y three 
languages and mathematics, and two additional subjects to be chosen out of a group 
of five. This choice should not bo allowed. History (both Indian and English) and 
geography (general knowledge of the world) should be included in the compulsory 
course, while mathematics and a classical language as additional subjects may be 
done away with. A bit of elementary physics, chemistry, and hygiene may also 
be included with advantage as alternative subjects. The syllabus should be so framed 
as to enable the students to have a broad grasp of the subjects. English should 
carry 200 marks, and each of the other subjects 100. The minimum pass marks in 
English should be 40 per cent, and in each of the other subjects 33 per cent. Forty-five 
per cent in the aggregate should be required for a second-class and 60 per cent for a 
first-class certificate. 

As success in the matriculation examination is essential to admission to the Uni- 
versity it is desirable that there should be a few high schools under its direct control 
and management. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

The present condition of admission to the University of Calcutta after success in- 
the matriculation examination is satisfactory. 


Sen Gupta, Hemchandra. 

So many options should not be allowed to the matriculation boys. History of 
India, history of England, elements of j eography, and elements of science should be 
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made compulsory, in addition to English 1 tcrature, vernacular, one of the classical 
languages, and mathematics. Under the present regulations many alternative questions 
are set to the matriculation boys. This system should be stopped at this stage. If this 
cannot be stopped loss alternative questions should be set. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

No ; but the fault lies with schools. I have already suggested certain reforms 
about secondary educati<ui. I will summarise the cliief among them under this head : — 

(a) There should be an efficient board of education, who should replace the Director 

of Public Instruction and the inspectors, and be in direct touch with all 
branches of secondary education. It should have large powders of initiative, 
which a director has not. 

(b) The courses of instruction should be remodelled and diversified so as to make 

secondary education complete in itself and to qualify students who have 
passed through a full course to start life in different spheres. One of these 
various courses, which should be arranged to lead up to the University 
ei-urse, should include : — 

(i) A regularly graduated course of elementary science. 

(ii) A full course of the histories of India and England and a fairly full course in 

ancient history. 

(hi) A fijll exmrse of geography. 

(iv) A complete course in the vernacular. 

(v) hilementary courses in a classical language. 

/ vi) A good practical knowledge of English, 
li) Mathematics, up to the standard of the additional course for the matriculation 
ii) Practical lessons in observation and experiment. 
i) Elementary logic. 

Roughly speaking, the standard ought to be much the same as that of the 
first examination in arts under the old regulations of the Calcutta Universi- 
ty. 

(c) Improved and up-to-date methods of education should be introduced. With 
these I should think it quite possible to impart the quantity of knowledge 
I have indicated above within nearly the time now taken in high sc hools 
without exhausting the boys and girls. Books should be largely dispensed 
with in the lower forms and students encouraged to read on their own 
account books outside the curriculum in all subjects. 

I do not think there need be a matriculation examination including all these 
subjects if the efficiency of .schools is secured. 

{d) Teachers should bo improved and lead masters made responsible heads of 
schools. A race of first-rate 1 cadmasters of schools should be brought into 
existence by attracting first-rate men to the work. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 


I have already mentioned the changes in my general memorandum. The matricula- 
tion does not provide that amount of general education which would help to benefit a 
student to take advantage of instruction imparted in the college classes. Games and 
moral training should bo made compulsory in the schools, though there need be no 
formal examination in them. 
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Serampore College, Serampore. 

No ; in this connection, the real point to bo borno in mind is the fitness of the student 
to profit by college lectures in English. The picscnt procedure does nob adequately 
secure this in the great majority of cases. We think it may be possible for the University 
to arrange for a special test in English qualitying for matriculation in tlu^ University. 

For all other subjects the school record may be relied up m jirovided satisfactory 
arrangements are made for the adequate inspection of accretliti'd high schools, and 
the proper supiTvision of their studu's. 

So far as lOnglish studies arc concerned we suggest that they should include : — > 

(а) A thorough study of some good minual of g'ammar and c impo'iition We do 

not believe in the modern neglect of grammar. (Ulcutta studimts of former 
days minutely studied a good solid work like Angus’s Ha ^dhook (f the 
English Tongu\ and w^e think it is generally admitted that they succeeded 
in acquiring a knowdedge of Unglish, th(‘oretieal and })raetical, dir^tinctly 
superior to that acituired by tlu* studiuits of our day. 

(б) Constant exercise in writing plain English prose from dictation by the 

teacher. 

(c) Practice in the reproduction of a story read by the teacher in class. 

(d) Wide reading in simple English prose. It w'ould not bo dilfieult to select half 

a dozen or so books dealing in a systematic way with a large variet}" of 
interesting subjects, historical, mythologu'al, biographical, geographical, reli- 
gious, moral, and written in a style re(juiring no elaborate (explanation. 
Under pn^sent conditions the average student beginning his college studies 
can hardly writes much less speak, Oiic simple ICnglish sentence w ithout a 
mistake, and his ignorance ot men and things ])ast and jiresent, is appalling. 
In his first week in college he bogiiH a study of Milton’s Sonnets or L’ Allegro. 
Though he has passed his matriculation oxaminat on in the first division he 
w'ill speak of Milton as a Greek writer .and Cromwell as a Homan general . 
The aim of the high school course in English should bo to make all this 
impossible. Every student beginning his o )llego course should bo able to 
write simple English with correctness, and should have a good store of 
general knowledge. This may, in our judgment, to a large (ixtmit, bo 
secured by a carefully directed course of reading on the Iiikh suggested, 
with constant Onsay writing based on the material read. The utmost care is 
required hi the selection of books. A number of simpli English poimis 
should be sot for learning by heart. 

The special examination in English might be for one day, and might include four 
papers ot 1 \ hours each : — 

(i) Grammar and composition. 

(ii) Onestions on general know ledge based on the English books read, and w ith a w'ide 

selection. 

(iii) An essay based on material obtain<ablc in the recommended books. 

(iv) Dictation, and the reproduction of a story. 

For the general school syllabus w^e recommend, apart from Engli-^h : — 

(A) Elementary mathematics. 

(B) One language, classical or modern, European or Indian. If a candidate offers his 

own vernacular it must be studied wdth a far greater degree of thoroughness 
than is at present expected. 

(C) General elementary science, with a certain amount of elementary experimental 

w'ork. 

We think sucla a eourse better at this stage than a study of the elements and 
technicalities of one particular science. What the average Indian boy needs 
is elementary scientific knowledge about the common phenomena of Nature 
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and things in general, and a more scientific attitude in interpreting common 
problems. The teaching should be accompanied by several dozen definitely 
indicated simple (‘xperiments and demonstrations, having as their object 
the inculcating of the scientific habit in 3 ^oung minds. As an indication of 
the kind of scientific teaching we have in view we may refer to a woik 
published by Cinn on ‘ The Elements cf Oei eral Science, with an accompany* 
ing Diberatory Manned. A syllabus definiUdy adapted to Indian condi- 
tions would be desirable. 

(D) General geography"— at present, this subj'ect is optional, and so it is not taken 

by a number of students. It ought to bo impo.ssiblo — though it has 
actually happened — for a student in the matriculation class to argue that 
the holy city of Benares cannot be found in the map as it is a place above, 
and beyond, the eartli. 

(E) Indian history — we arc aware there will bo difficultie.'j in the carrying through 

of the programme we have suggested, but we do not consider them insuper- 
able. 


Sharp, The Hon^ble Mr. H. 

The present conditions of admission to the University of Calcutta are 
generally admitted to be extremely unsatisfactory. Ample evidence of tins is 
afforded by principals and professors of affiliated colleges and has, to some extent, 
been admitted by the University in the establishment of a committee to investigate 
the examination results. 

In this connection, I would refer to a memorial addressed to the Viceroy in 1906, 
signed by twenty-three fellows of the University. Among them were Mr. Arden Wood, 
Mr. V. H. Jackson, the late Mr. C. Russell, Mr. H. R. James, Mr. M. Prothoro, 
the late Mr. Harinath De, Dr. Cullis, Dr. Briihl, Mr. G. C. Bose, the late Mr. E. M. 
Wheeler, the late Father Lafont, the late Lieutenant-General Sir Pardey Lukis, 
and Mr. Heaton. These fellows contended that 40 per cent should be the 

pass mark. They expressed themselves as dissatisfied with the minimum which 

they suggested and considered 50 or 60 per cent preferable. They deemed 

it desirable that courses should be simplified and that the standard required foi 
passing in them should bo considerably raised. They considered that the new draft 
regulations furthered the former end, but that the proposed changes in the minimum 
of marks were manifestly inadequate. They quoted a memorandum circulated by 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, which stated that it was the almost universal complaint 
'irnong college Iccturiu's and professors that a large majority of the students 

ivho pass the entrance examination is obviously unfit to pursue a university course 
ivith advantage, and that there could bo no doubt “ that wo have roaclied the ebb- 
fido of high education priiuipally by reason of the notorious inefficiency of our 
schools and the lowering of the university standard to suit the ‘ average capacity 
)f pupils’ prepared for the entrance examination by these schools ”. I do not know 
vhether it was due to this memorial that the pass mark in one of the English papers 
vas raised to 40. But it was necessary to get no more than 32 per cent in the other 
English paper (an alternative being 80 per cent in the two papers together) and, 
vith the exception of vernacular composition, the pass marks in the two other com- 
lulsory papers were fixed at 30 per cent. 

It will he interesting to see whether facts and figures corroborate the wide- 
ipread opinion that the conditions of admission are unsatisfactory, and have even 
leteriorated, and whether there has been any improvement since the memorandum 
ust alluded to was circulated. 

In the first place, signs of improvement in the schools are lacking, whether we 
ook at the qualification of the staff (which is the main thing) or at their pay : — 

(a) Unfortunate’y, figures regarding qualifications previous to 1911-12 fre not 
available. But the figures of that, and of the last, j’ear may be compared. 
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both for Bengal and for certain other provinces, tlie latest statistics for which 
have recently come in : — 


Provluce 

1 Percentage of trained 
teachers to total of 
teachers in secondary^ 

! schools in 

1 Perccuttgc of teachers 
posseasing a degree to 
total of teachers in 
secondary schools in 

i 

j 

1911-12 

1916-17. 

1911-12. 

1916-17. 

1 

1 

Madia- . . .... 

j 67-0 

64 01 

22 3 i 

1 

20-28 

Bombay ...... 

1 18 8 

22 5 

24- 1 

26-6 

Burma ....... 

29 0 

4*72 

1 7 ' 

’ 2 0 

Beiigal & Ea-tcrii Bengal aud A^aui 

' 19 6 

••• 

70 

•• 

Bengal ....... 

1 

18*7 


j 118 


Tlio figure's for 1911-12 are for Bengal, as then constituted, and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Those for 1916-17 are for Bengal, as now constituted (that is, inivus 
Assam and Bihar and Orissa, but plua the Eastern Biuigal districts). Bengal 
shows no improvement as regards training and is far behind Madras and Burma 
in this respect. There has been some improvement as regards academic quali- 
fications ; but Bengal is in this respect far behind Madras and Bombay. (Tho 
Burma figures are vitiated by the existence of a large number of \ eruacular middle 
schools.) 

(6) The pay of the staff may best be eomputed by considcuing the average cost per 
jmpil, of which it terms the larger share, ITiis is si own beiou for pnpiN in second- 
ary English schools for boys : — 

I Cost per pupil in a '>ecoudary school 
Province. forbojiin 


1 1906-07. 1 

1916-17 


113. 


Madi'a- .... 

1 

23 5 i 

29 8 

Bomba>> .... 

37 G 1 

1 

47-5 

Burma .... 

49-9 

G3 9 

Bengal .... 

21*5 

19-9 

Eastern Bengal aud Ausaui 

. . . . . ! 15-5 



Among these provinces Bengal is the only one which shows the lowest rate, and 
no substantial improv'ement 

In the second place, the percentage of success at the matriculation in Bengal has 
risen markedly. In the quinquennium 1903-07, it was 41T, in 1908-12 it was 65'7, 
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in 1913-15 it was 63 8. I have not, as I write, figures for the other universities. 
But the variation has probably been less, or in the opposite direction. Thus, in 
the Bombay Presidency 47*1 per cent of the candidates passed the examination 
in 1906-07, 50'4 in 1911-12, and 37*3 in 1916-17. 

The upshot is that, since 1906, when the vice-chancellor gave so gloomy a view 
of the conditions of admission, there has been no improvement in the schools as 
a whole, and yet the conditions of admission have become more easy. The latter 
change dates from 1907 ; for the percentage of success in that year rose suddenly 
from 26*3 to 57' 7 and has continued since at a figure high in proportion to that of 
earlier years. 

The reason for the poor quality of the students admitted lies in the poor quality 
of the schools, ft may be asked wliy this fact has not been faced, and why, notwith- 
standing the stagnation of the schools and the introduction of the new regulations, 
the standard of admi.ssion appears actually to have* been lowered with effect from 
the year in uhich that change took place. There are two main contributing causes: — 
(i) The system ot recognition is detective. 

(A) The members of the syndicate can hardly bo expected to have any first-hand 

knowledge of the school. They may read the reports of Government ins- 
pectors but they are not necessarily bound to follow the recommenda- 
tions made by those officers, nor do they always do so. 

(B) A university cannot control schools ; but (control is the duty of the Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction. The result of a dual authority has been disas- 
trous, Mr. HoincU said in his last report : — * The dominance of the universi- 
ty matrioalation examination over the curriculum, and the fact that the 
majority of the schools still acknowledges no law paid submits to no supervi- 
sion or guidance other than that which that examination imposes on them 
are important factors in the situation’*. 

T can say from experience that this is entii*ely correct. 8o long as a school can 
retain the privilege of presenting matriculation candidates it does not care what 
else happens. The authority of the local Governniont, which can be brought 
home only through the withdraival of wdiai are often insignificant grants and of 
scholarship rights, is weakened ; and as the attainment and retention of the right 
of recognition is no te.st of a school’s efficiency the schools aro really under no 
control whatever. This condition of things has been rendered still w’'orse by the 
practice pursued by the University of jmshiiig their control beyond the limit 
of recognition to the length of interference in internal affairs, especially in dis- 
cipline, the upsetting of the orders of the local Government, and the issue of 
mandates in defiance of the rules of the local educational manuals. Examples 
of this can be given. 

The result of this is that the work of the inspector is hampered and his advice ignored. 
Many schools are at no pains to improve themselves. Discipline is under- 
mine 1. The effect is (hiscribed in chapter 8 of the rejiort of the Bengal District 
Administration Committee. 

The remedy is that which was suggested by the Indian Universities Commission of 
1902 — the transfer of the powers of recognition to the local Governments and 
to State Durbars. This system has been adopted in Madras, where, I under- 
stand, the University had no desire to add to its functions the mass of work 
entailed in an investigation of schools matters. It has also been adopted 
in the case of the Benares Hindu University. The note appended to the 
report of the commission of 1902 by Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee admitted the 
propriety of making recognition the act of Government in the case of 
departmental and aided schools, and denied it only in the case of unaided 
private schools. But e\"en the unaided school is a part of the school system, 
which is the proper concern of Government. If a private school chooses 
to come within the circle of recognised institutions, which possess privileges 
of a public nature and many of which aio maintained or aided by Govern - 
moiit, it must, at the same time, accept the re.sponsibilities ol that privilege and 
submit to Government inspection, control, and recognition. The system of 
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recognition by the University, though it has not worked amise in other 
provinces, where (it is understood) the Unnersity is content to be guided 
by the advice of the department, has broken down in Bengal. But the prospects 
of a Bengal possessed of several universities, each endowed Avith separate powers 
of recognition, are impossible. Nothing could result but complete chaos. Iti# 
necessary that there should be a single recognising authority separate from all 
the universities. The only authority capable of performing this function is 
Government. Its inspectors visit the schools ; the other matters of school ad- 
ministration, such as grants, .scholarships, and the maiiitiuiance of intcr-school 
rules, are in its hands ; it is without bias. No other authorities possess similar 
qualifications. It is frequently objected that the i ocognition ot s(diools by Govern- 
ment would result in a restriction of higher education. This is an ofi’shoot of 
the common libel that Government desires to crush higher education. Govern- 
ment does not wish to crush, but to im])rovc. iin; cAlinciion ot a lew of the 
worse schools W’^ould do no harm and, by in.stitiitmg whoh‘Some example, 
might do considerable good. 

(ii) The system of examination reacts banefully ujion the schools and is in its(if in- 
effective The last report of the Director of Public Inst i uclion. United Pro\mce8, 
indicates that boys who are incapable of jia.ssing the test in tlmi j)rovinco migrate 
across the border in order to avail themselves of llui iavilities ol Ihe C^a-lciitta 
matriculation examination. The scale on which the examination is conducted 
js impossible and must alwaiys result in the ajiifiication of a mechanical, imjx'rson- 
al, and hence imperfect, test. The examination is used as an entry not only into 
the University, but also into other roads of lift*. Hence, other a.uthoritics, as well 
as the University, should be concerned in its administration— botli the valuing 
of the papers and also the framing ot the courses, which, at ])resont, are luOd to 
be too narrow fer the purpose in view {vide my rcunarks undcT question 

A school-leaving certificate should be established. The final authority should be Go- 
vernment, but the work should mainly be performed by a boaid under the chair- 
manship of the Director of Public Instruction and containing rc])resontative8 
of the universities, of the schools, of various kinds of employers, and tlu^ w hole of 
the superior inspecting staff. The candidate should be judged on his school 
record, his examination paper.s, and his oral test. The modrl of the system estab- 
Jished in the United Provinces should bo imitated. The difficulty is that the 
number of schools in Bengal i.s too large for tlu; effective working of such a system 
with a single board ; hence, the examining functions should b(‘ delegated to a few 
subsidiary boards established in the different divisions, subjix tto some modera- 
tion by the central board. It may be found impossible to f‘xtend the system 
to all schools in the first instance be(^auso of their numbers and the inefficiency of 
some of them. The matriculation examination (jxists sid© by side? with that of the 
school-leaving certificate in the ITnited Province's, apparently without injurious 
results. But, if the system is at first only partially applied, every effort should 
be made to render it universal at the earliest possible opportunity in order that 
the inconvenience of a double system may bo avoided. One of t he advantages 
of the school-leaving certificate is to be found in the sense of responsibility 
which it will instil into the teacher of these schools, whose o])inion of th(5 })n])ils, 
as embodied in the record, will undergo scrutiny by the examining board. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

The present conditions of admission to the University 'of Calcutta can hardly be 
called satisfactory. I would suggest the following changes : — 

(a) The University regulations regarding the matriculation syllabus sliould be 
revised so as : — 

(i) To include history and geography as compulsory subjects . 

(ii) To raise the standard of test in English. 

I 2 
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Panchanan. 


(iii) To institute a viva voce test in English reading and conversation. 

(iv) To avoid specialisation at such an early stage by limiting the practice of 

setting alternative questions. 

(v) To give more freedom to paper setters in framing their questions and in 

the distribution of marks. 

(vi) To demand more adequate arrangements in schools for the teaching of Eng 

lish, esf^cially during the last two years of the school course. 

(6) Stiident.s should have a better command over English when entering the- 
University. English should be taught by Englishmen, so far as possible.. 
In any case, the teaching of the subject should not be in the hands of an 
vntrained teacher. Special attention should be paid to students’ pro- 
nimciation. articulation, modulation of the voice, etc., and there should be 
more of reading and conversation exercises, and less of translation and re- 
translation. 

(c) I have had opportunities of testing graduates and midergraduates of Calcutta 

as toitheir general knowledge of elmiieiitary geography but regret to say that 
I have been greatly disappointed with the result. Students could not possibly 
take any real interest in the great movements and happenings of the world if 
they are ignorant of the most elementary facts and details of geography and 
of the most outstanding facts of Indian and English histories. In this respect 
Bengal can, with advantagt-, follow’ the example of the Punjab, where the- 
teaching of geography and history has undergone a marked change during 
* recent years and is now' being conducted on sound and systematic principles, 
which leave no room tor unintelligent cram. 

(d) The standard of attainment in mathematics should be raised. Almost every 

year questions are put on the most elementary rules in arithmetic, including 
simple multiplication, division, etc., and, besides, a number of alternative- 
questions are asked. It is too early to specialise at this stage ; hence, the 
number of alternative questions should be very limited, and the paper should 
not be too easy. I hav’c known eases in recent years in which a student who 
repecit(*dly fails in mathematics at the Punjab matriculatiou examination 
comes down to (Calcutta and gets through without any difficulty. Of all tho 
Indian universities that of Calcutta seems to have the easiest test in 
nuKt hematics for the matriculation examination. 


Six HA, Kumar Manindra C^handra. 

The matrieulation <‘x<umuation standard is low, especially in English. Students, 
entering the Univer.'^itv show' a lack ot knowledge of Eughsh, and protes.'-ors are seriously 
handicapped in teaching students who have not this knowledge, and tins leads to 
failures and disa])pointmcnts. The standard for entrance to the LJniverssity must be 
raised. For those not desiring to enter the University a special school-leavung examina- 
tion should be mtioduced and eertiticates granted by the heads of schools, in collabora- 
tion with the inspectors of . choois, which should testify to the pupil’s ability and 
regular attendance in clas.s. These certiiicates should be recognised in business circles 
and by Government. This would obviate much of the rush students blindly make for 
the University cour.-^es. 


SiNHA, PaKCHANAN. 


The present conditions of admission are, on the whole, fairly satisfactory. I would 
suggest that greater facilities be granted to private students, and the minimum age-* 
limit should be done away with. 
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vSiNHA, Upendra Narayan — S iRCAR, Anukul (.’handra — S iRc'AR, Th© Hon’ble Sir 

Nilratan. 


SiNHA, Upendra Narayan. 

Matriculation should be the minimum standard. Under the existing conditions a 
student may lind his way into the college classes, and may even go in for the highest 
university (legree with lamentable ignorance in history and g('Ogra})hy. Some knowledge 
of history (Indian and, British) and geography (with special refea'eiuje to India) is 
essential for a stmlent to be able to profit by university training. 


Sircar, Anukul Chandra. 

No ; before admission to the University a student should have a general course 
of training, ne., he should have accpiiicd a Idir general knowledge of the following oonijiub 
sory subjects : — 

i'f) English language. 

(^>j Bengali (including , Sanskrit). 

(r) Elementary science. 

((/) Mathematics. 

,(€) History (of India) and geography. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 


1 am not satisfied with the present m itriculatioii examination. 

Students should cerLiiiily study elementary clnunistry, elementary ])hysi(;s, jf not 
some other scientific subjccts*m the pr(;-m.itriculation stage. Both history and gcograpliy 
should be compulsory. 

Between the matricailation stage and the coll<‘giate studies there should be an inter- 
mediate stage ill which a student m.iy prepare in the jiarticul vr groii]>s of subjects which 
should form the basis of the future courses which be intends to lollow in the gradimtion 
stage. I would Inivo a two years’ course tor the luteriliediatc classes or colleges. 

There should be a large variety of course^.’ in the intermediate examination in (Mch 
institution. I should mention the following, amongst others, as (‘ssenti.il ; — 

(a) English— classical, as well as practical, examination (wntti'ii and oial). 

(h) (Massical — ►Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Gi‘e<‘k, Latin, t‘tc. 

(r) Modern languages — Vernaculars, French, German, Jajianese, etc. 

(</) History. 

(<) Economics. 

(/) Logic. 

(g) Mathematics. 

(h) Mechanics (examination, written and practical). 

(i) Physics (examination, written and practical). 

(/) Chemistry (examination, written and prac tical). 

(k) Zoalogy (examination, written and praeti< al). 

(/) Botany (examination, written and jiractical). 
i(//i) Geology (examination, written and practical). 

(«) Sanitary science (examination, written and practical). 

>(o) Agriculture (examination, written and piMc tical). 

ip) A higher course in chemistry (including organic chemistry) (examination, written 
and practical). 

(q) A higher course in mathematics. 

Every student should take six of these subjects at this stage, English and mathematics 
Ibeing compulsory. Drawing should be compulsory for science students, while short- 
tiand writing should be encouraged at this stage. 
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SOdmersen, F. W. 


If the course system be adopted, and examination by compartments allowed, thia 
course will Hot be hard to most of our students. 

After this stage there should be a three j^ears’ univ ersity course for graduation in arts 
and science subject-, a five years’ course for medicine as well as engineering, and a three 
years’ course for agriculture, technology, and ‘commerce. 


Smith. W. Owston^ 

Certainly not; I think that before admitting a student to a college we should insist 
upon : — 

(а) A sufficient knowledge of Engli'^h to enable him to undciNtand lectures fairly 

easily 

(б) A mind sufficiently trained to enable him to take in new and unfamiliar ideas 

fairly quickly 

(c) Sufficient age to make him tit to be treated a^^ a young man or boy. and not aa 
a cluld. 

{d) Sufficient physique and constitution to make it probable that he can stand the 
strain of college life 

(g) Sufficient means to enable him to support himself and buy no(('s.>ary books 
vvaihout having to give private tuition or cook or earn br^ living in any 
other way. 

For (d) a medical exainination and a simph‘ athletic te>t. such a-- an easy high 
jump, would be necessary. 


SoRABJI, Miss L. 

The present condition of admission to the University is unsatisfactory because 
the students who are admitted ou the result of the matriculation examination are 
often incapable of appreciating or understanding lectures given at college; they come 
up without a thorough general education because they are often prepared for uiatrica- 
lation by ciamming. They are allowed to specialise too earlv, .and their know- 
ledge is narrow^ed down to the minimum of subjects. If the cuniculuin for the 
matriculation examination is improved on the lines of the suggestions made in recent 
university discussions the defect will be remedied. 

The University allows a student to correct his age at the eleventh hour, thus in- 
viting parents to make a mis-statenumt m a court of law. Why have an age-limit 
at all if such eoncossions are to be allowi'd ^ Surely the people wdio send their 
mrls to school ought to be educated enough to know their correct age — a parent admits 
his child to school, say at the age of six; can his memory be so faulty that he cannot 
reckon six years back? Two instances have just come under my notice. One a school- 
master, and the other a successful pleader, both educated men, have filed affidavits 
proving that their daughters are over sixteen, when the date entered in the school 
register show^s them to be under age. T w’-ould suggest strict adherence to the rul« 
or the removal of the age-limit altogether. 


StiDMERSEN, F. W. 

The conditions of admission to the University are most unsatisfactory. The 
evil is notorious. The students come ill-taught in every subject, with a hopelessly 
inadequate knowledge of English and with a most limited range of mental equipment. 
The standard has considerably deteriorated in recent years. The improvement of The 
schools is a primary requisite of advance. They could do much better than they do, 
but still cannot do reallv well under present circumstances. Improvement to any 
reasonable level means men and money. In the meantime, the intermediate coU 
lefites (or schools) proposed above should provide a substitute. 
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SCdmersen, F. VV. — contd , — JSuhrawardy, Hassan — Surra vvardv, Z. R. Zahid — 

Thomson, Dr. David. 


All the subjcctb ot a good school couiso should ho deinaiuh'd lioiu \\oul(i-l)o inutiicu- 
los. and geography should be compulsory, aud not optiDinil Tlic luathc- 

.atics demand should be increased. At present, it i:> possible tor a pupil to pass 
mathematics by correctly working out the first four rules, supplementing ibis by a 
w propositions of Euclid. A learning by heart of a few portions of yanskiit trunsla- 
ms, coupled with a few Sanskrit grammar rules, will secure a pass m that subject, 
tiilst in English he need only have learnt by heart a few essass to seeme a pass. 

The aveiage bo\ roiiiing to college seems to liavt* lead nothing of Ihiglish — a 
niple passage from a newspaper or a simple coiiveisatioii aie eijiiaJK h(M ond him. 

But more than this — the irnpoitant matter is that he has nr\t'i been asked to 
ink even about the simplest things. He has had, in faet, no mental tiaining. The 
Key ’ has been his guide, and it guides him safely to a college, and the saiie> process 
ntinues because he cannot, and dare not, try any other method. \nd l)\ >hi'<M- toil 
am again saves him, and his degree is assured. But he is V(n-\ lirgt‘l\ the ^rmi-* boy 
bo entered. 


SUHRAWARDY, HaSSAN. 


There should be a niinimurn standard, the passing of uhich will rend -r a student 
gible for admission into the University, the matriculation. But there should 

30 be a selective examination to test the special predilection and aptitude of a parti- 
liar student for qualifying him for being admitted into a particular college, as, for 
stance, medical, applied science, or of technology. 


SuHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZaHTD. 


As suggested above there should he a general examinati"n for admism<>n to the 
niversity like the niatrlculation. but ever\ univer.sit\ e.dlece should have its owci 
ec'ial entrance examination. 


Thomson, Dr. David. 

In my answer to question 1 I luiv e .already stated that, under the ])re^ent condi 
ans, our colleges eontaiii an imdulv' large projiortion of students \\lio>^e educational 
taininents and capacity make real university vork difficult, if not irnpossihle. Suc h 
en ouglit to he automatical! v eliminated by the matriculation test 
To make my meaning perfeetiv dear lot me illustrate from ni}- own expenence> I 
eedily found that ordinary lectures to the first year chemistrv class wore a slicer waste 
time. The majority of my students could not under.stand mo, and wluai they did 
derstand. if left to tliem.selves, took notes in the most ap[>alhng English, which appeared 
ter in the class examination jjaper^. T, therefore, adopted the jjractice of dictating notes, 
lelling out all words of even moderati' difficulty. This ])rartice T found it necessary 
continue, in spite of the fact that chemistry got the pick of tlie first year students ; 
r the subject is one of the most popular in the curriculum. One would like to be alile 
record that each year saw some improvement, liow'ever slight, in the English attain- 
CDts of the first year students. T deeply regret that I cannot say so. I fear that the 
ridency was, if anywhere, in the other direction; yet all liad passed an examination 
lich, in the words of the University Calendar, was “ a test (a) of ability to write dear, 
nple, and correct English ; and {h) of intelligent coin]>rehension of plain, rnodf^rn, 
iglish on familiar subjects ”. 

I fear in other subjects the matriculation examination test is equally unsatisfac tory, 
though I now speak with less certainty. In a first year class of seventy students I ro- 
ember finding five who knew how to find the area of a regular triangle. Yet the 
ope of the compulsory mathematics matriculation paper is ample enough. 
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Thomson, Dr. David — contd , — ^Turner, F. C. 


1 have no quarrel ^^ith the scope of the matriculation examination as laid down in 
the calendar. It is sufficiently A^ide. And there is seldom anything to object to in the 
actual question papers. They generally set a sufficiently high standard. The evil lies 
in the standard of marking. This should be raised. 


Turner, P. C. 

I am convinced that under the existing system a very laige number of students 
are admitted to the University of Calcutta who are not properly equipped to com- 
menee university studies. This fact is proved by the following : — 

{a) The number of students \^ho drop out of the colleges and discontinue their 
studies during the first year. 

(In one year at the Chittagong College over 30 per cent, of the students in the 
first year class left without transfer certificates.) Students find that the 
University course is beyond their powers. In a sense the University has 
broken faith with such students. It says to them, in effect, “ If you are 
fit to pass the matriculation examination you will have no difficulty in keep- 
ing abreast of the w^ork of n cohege.” Ojie trouble is that, having matricu- 
latt'd, tlie\ (aiinot go back to school, and the (’ollcgcs liavo Uf- inachinery 
for bringing them up to the requisite st.andard. 

(b) The number of failures in the intermediate and B.A. examinations. 

If the admission test of the University' w^rc properly conducted, and the 
colleges did their w’Oik with reasonable efficiency there should not ho more 
than 10 per cent of failures in any of the higher examinations. 

For the luatricnilation examination there should he a board of exainuiois for each 
subject, and the only test should be w'hethor or no the candidate is fit to pursue a 
university eouise in that subject. 

The most important matter for a student entering the University is that he 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the English language, for in the college be 
AVill have to attend lectures, i>n, and to study all his subjects iii, Ungli^h. N<> candi- 
date hbould he MllowTal to jiass iii Fuglish who is not thoroughly conversant with the 
written language and cariuot write it with reasonable fluency and corri'ctne^s. An 
oial examination by the TTniversity w^ould he very helpful in ascertaining wdiich 
candidates aie capable of listening intelligently to a lecture delivered in ' »dnglisb. 
But to subject 19,000 candidates to such an examination would be iinpr)ssible. It 
ts, nevertheless, of the utmost importance that headmasters of schools should he com- 
pelled to devote attention to the teaching of correct and fluent English speoeh, and 
it might be possible to arrange for the examination of all candidates m by the 

deputy inspectors of schools. If it is considered' that the deputy inspectors are not 
qualified for this work it w^ould be possible to ovoid injustice by eolloetiug in centres 
[he candidates who have failed in the in situ examinations for re-examination by the 
livisional inspector, or by a special examiner selected for the purpose. Anv examina- 
tion would be better than none. The very existence of the test w'ould compel attention 
to the subject. 

As regards the written papers in English I have no fault to find with the exist- 
ing curriculum, and very little with the question papers of the last few years. But, 
from all I can gather from examiners, the standard of marking is ridiculously low’. 

The subject next in importance to English is mathematics, and in that subject 
the papers have recently been very badly set. Alternatives are set to almost every 
question so that eandiclatcs who find any particular detail of the subject difficult 
{e.g,y square root or Euelifl I, 47) can pass it over altogether in the confidence that 
they will not be required to show knowledge of it in the examination. The mecha- 
nical side of the w’ork is also neglected. I am aw’are that in England a few years 
ago far too much attention was paid to complicated fractions in arithmetic and 
;iigebra and to questions in arithmetic involving merely meclianical accuracy, and 
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Tubner, ¥. C. — could . — Vachaspati, »SiTi Kantha -Vk toria, Sister MvR\. 


I do not suggest that boys in Indian schools should be subjected to a large amount 
of meaningless toil, but they should, at least, be trained to manipulate \Mth ease and 
accuracy such expressions as constantly occur in more advanced mathematics, and 
it cannot be denied that, under present circumstances, unless more eomplu ated ques- 
tions are set in the matriculation examination they will not be given this training 
in the schools. Of the other subjects I have little direct knowledge, but it is com- 
monly reported that the test in Sanskrit is a farce. Certainly my experience as 
controller of a matriculation centre is that the papers are too short, as is evidenced 
by the fact that every candidate gives in his paper at least an hour before the 
allotted time has expired. 


VaCHASPATI, SlTT Kantha. 


1 am satisfied with the present eonditions of admission to the University of Calcutta. 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

We are not satisfied with the jirescnt comlitions of admission to the University of 
Calcutta. 

We would suggest : — 

{a) The establishment ot secondary srdiools. 

(6) Better qualified teacliers. 

(c) Greater freedom of syllabus. 

(d) A matriculation examination , in which the following subjects rU’e compulsory : — 

(i) English 

(u) A classical language. 

(ill) A vernacailar for Indian students, aiiH advanced English, or a modern language 
tor English students. 

(iv) ^lathematics, two jiapers : — (a) anthmetie «md algebra ; {h) geometry 

(v) and (vi) Optional "ubjects — these ojitional subjects should not include 

a further examination in any comynilsory subject. The list ol optional 
subjects should include English history, Indian history, jihysics, 
chemistry, merdianies, botany, ge<jgraphy, other languages. Eurojieaii or 
Indian. 

The pajiers set in English should deal entirely witli English ; there should be alterna- 
tive courses : — 

(1) A wid(; selection of good standard books. 

(2) A smaller selection of more difficult books. 

(3) Grammar and composition. 

Two of the courses should bo compulsory. - A vird voce examination is desirable. 

{e) The standard of the examination should be clearly defined. We would suggest 
that : — 

(i) The candidate who did not show an adequate knowledge of the compositioit 

of the language in which he was examined should not b(‘ passed. 

(ii) History should be examined in the vernacular, or in ICiiglish, but the candidate 

must write correctly in either language. I^^acts which are not expressed 
grammatically should not be accepted. 

(iii) Science should be examined both practically and theoretically; the candi- 

date should pass on both papers. Knowledge of the theoretical should 
not compensate for the want of knowledge of the practical. 

(iv) The mathematical papers should contain 75 per cent of practical, and 25 

per cent of theoretical, work. 
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(v) The language papers should be of a much higher standard. A small percentage 
of marks should be exacted for composition in the language in which the 
candidate is examined. 

The non-Indian candidates should be able to take Latin without French. At 
present, translation from a vernacular is compulsory on all. In the case 
of girls French is included under the vernaculars. This necessitates 
French being taken as a language, as well as Latin; therefore, most 
pupils drop Latin, which would be useful, and take French, which, under 
the present conditions, is useless. 

(/) The standard of the examination should be that of the senior Ciamhndge examina- 
tion, or the matriculation examiu.Viori of the London University. 

{(j) 'fhe tyjje of questions should be such as to exclude undesirable candidates, that 
IS candidates not equip{)ed with the requisite type of brain. 


ViDYAEHUSAN, Rajendranath and Vidyabhusana. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, 

Satis Chandra. 


I am satisfied with it. 


Vredenburg, E. (ill consultation with Cotter G. deP.) 

I have noticed that tha students are generally very ignorant in geography, both 
of India and the world. 


Waiieed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr. 

It has been a general complaint that the matriculates of the Calcutta 
University are not by their age and equipment adequately fitted to take full 
advantage of college teaching or to fully avail themselves of the opportunities of college 
life, and that the intermediate teaching really forms part of the school teaching. It 
is desirable that the secondary schools, at least those under Government management, 
should be so developed as to absorb the two intermediate classes. At the end of the 
present matriculation stage a bifurcation of courses for two years should take place, 
one leading to the University and the other equipping the students with commercial, 
technical, or other knwledgo necessary for useful callings or pursuits in life. This 
latter should lead to an examination to be called the school final examination. 


Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

I have a very strong impression that many of the students are not qualified 
for admission to a university, and that the entrance examination should be made 
much more diflficult. I believe that much work which ought to bo done in school is 
now done in the University. In particular, I don’t think that enough stress i» 
laid in India on the training of the hands in schools, not so much as an end in 
itself as for its effect on the mind, by making ideas concrete that would otherwisa 
be abstract Any boy that has used a force-pump to pump water into a tank has no 
difficulty in grasping the idea conveyed by the term ‘ head of water Similarly 
the phrases ‘ capacity^ * and * potential difference ^ are perfectly easy to a boy who 
has played with electrical apparatus and familiarised himself with easy experiments : 
on the other hand, a physical student whose ideas are all derived from books cannot 
expect to regard them as other than logical abstractions whose properties are 
extremely difficult to appreciate. 
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In mv experience the student class of India takes very much loss readily to 
experimental work than the corresponding class in England, and tlie tact I think, 
completely explained by the difference of their attitude towards try(>U, games, and 
the use of the hands generally. The mechanic class in this country soeiU'. to me 
to have much more inclination towards physics than do(*s the hettei oducated 
student class, and the explanation lies in the greatei amount of insight that the 
practical work has implanted. 

I think that an early opportunity should be utilised for calling attention 
prominently to this state of things, and that some form of carpentering or metal- 
working, as w^ell as some experimental physics in a laboratory, should be strongly 
encouraged' m all second-grade schools. I regret that I know very little about the 
details of the present entrance examination; but I would certainly add to it a 
practical examination in which valuable marks would be given for practical work 
Personally, I am inclined to believe this should ultimately be compulsory except 
for students of literature; but it may be that, for a time, it should be optional 


Wathen, G. a. 


1 Am not satisfied with t!ie present conditioiivS of admission to the Punjab Unive'*- 
8 it 3 \ A m<atriculate here is, m nine cases out often, quite unfit for higher study ; in fact, 
unable to even understand lectures in English. The changes I should suggest would 
involve an adequate oral test and lengthening of the school course. 


Watkins, Rev Dr. C. H. 


U udouhtedhj '/m Bengal examinations are made far too much an end in tiieinselvos. 
Passages are repeated b^^ candidates who cannot explain tiie words or analyse 

the sentences, and some students are capalile of learning by heart five original essays 
from a cram book ot w hich they think they are sure to get one in tiie examination.. 

I lean to the view that the examiners could prev^ent this if they set the [lapers with 
that purpo.'-e. A large number of alternative que.stion.s should he given and, in return, 
more evidence of individual thinking should he demanded. Tins would give freedom 
to teachers and students. 

It would be an advantage if “ term ” or “ session " marks could l>e given, and then 
allowed lor, on some preconcerted plan, after the Uiiiversit\ examination pa[)ers had 
been marked, and before the final result was announced. This would giv(‘ some of the 
advantages of the “ internal ” student .svnstem, and students who had done special work 
would le 'ure of some recognition for it. This would he much hotter than mereP/ 
accepting vague assurances from teachers. Particulars as to such work sliould be 
required by the universities. 

Above all, the tyranny exercised over student careers by malfV'in should be cliecked. 
As things are, no examination failure is conclusive unless the examinee i- malaria -proof. 


West, M. P. 

I attribute the low' standard of the matriculation to the early age at which it is 
taken. I attribute to the same cause the overpopulation of the University. If it 
took two more years to reach the University the schools would confer a qualification 
worth having; it would not be necessary to send a boy on to the University in orde: 
to get the first qualification for professional employment. If the public school in 
England ended its course at sixteen far more boys would be sent to Oxford and would 
congest the pass degree schools. Moreover, if schooling were to take twelve, instead of 
ten years less parents could, or would, afford university education for sons not really 
worth it. I am, therefore, in favour of removing the intermediate classes from the 
University altogether and attaching them to the high schools. The B.A. course might. 
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at the .same time, be lengthened. 1 consider that the better class of school could 
teach intermediate work with a little increase of staff. This special privilege would 
jilso encourage the bc-tter school. At present the good high school has little advantage 
ever the bad ; the parents care nothing for quality. 

The students of the intermediate class are still schoolboys. The^’ arc not old 
<nougb to lie given the freedom of the college, nor old enough for college methods 
of teaching. Too }oung to find friends amongst the seniors they associate with 
schoolboys forming a most undesirable link between college and school. In every 
school scandal 1 haA^e liad to inquire into in a college town there is always the inevit- 
able interuK'diate class hoy at the bottom of it. In fact, the presont divisions of the 
educational process are psychologically incorrect. I am, therefore, in favour of a 
school course : — - ^ 

Class. 

Primary .... I— IV 7—10 

Middle .... V— VIII n— 14 

High .... IX— XII 1.5— IS 

Vhi( ersity ytiodciaiions : — 

(Equal to present B.A.) 

18—20 

B.A. (equal to present M.A.) 

20—22 

I am in favour of removing from the University entirely the recognition of schools 
for the matiiculation. The facts of this case are so well known that tlicv need r') 
iccapitulatum. On the face of it, it is absurd to charge the authonties of the L niversity , 
abeady overloaded witli^ college affairs, with the recognition of hundreds of high 
schools. It adds to their Avoik : it adds nothing to the, (‘fhciency of the control 
schools. They do not know the schools in particular, and they know nothing of school 
work in general. They cannot possibly inspect the schools. They can only follow 
Mindly the inspector’s recommendations, for they have absolutely no other data. The 
Director of T’nhlic Instruction knows the inspectors; he knows the divisions; he can, 
If nc('d be, mspe(^t. It is obvious that recognition of schools should lest with tho 
flepartinent, nhicdi might Avell associate with itself a consultative body representative 
not of the public general but of the public wdio knows something of sclioM nork. 


WiLLT VMS, Rev. (tAHFIELD. 


Siipieiindy di^Nati^tied. 

My |>ro]Hi^als <ne ♦unbodied in tlie educational report (Printed along with tlaCb^uoral 
Moiuor.'n bi). 


Wordsworth, The Ifo I’ble Mr. W. C. 

I am not ^ati^tied ; ^llcc^ss in the matriculation examination docs lud guarantee 
fitness for university ^tudy. I would suggest the remodelling of the matriculation 
examination; and the institution of a sehool leaving certificate examination, quali- 
fying for admission to colleges. But T Avould also permit a principal of a college to admit 
anyone as a student of his college, irrespective of any selection by public examination, 
such student to be accepted as a univeivity student of the first year on iiayment to the 
University of a fee equal to the entrance foe for the matriculation examination. If a 
principal made an unwise use of this permission the discredit would recoil upon himself. 


Zachariah, K. 


Ko; 1 am net satisfied {See my answers to questions 1 and 5). 



QUESTION 9, 


We desire to ascertaia the views of our correspondents as to the use and abuse of ex-^ 
aminations, with special reference to the educational opportunities and needs of Bengal. 
Will you favour us with your observations on the following points : — 

(i) Whether, in your judgment, there is validity in the criticism that, in the existing 

university system, teaching is unduly subordinated to examination P 

(ii) Whether an attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination 

system and, if so, whether >ou consider that the use made of examinations might 
be varied to meet the needs of different subjects of study and of different groups 
of students in one or more of the followmg ways : — 

(а) the teaching might for certain purposes be defined, as at present, by prescribed 

examination requirements ? 

(б) the teacher might be left with a maximum of freedom and the examinations be 

adjusted to the courses given by ir dividual teachers? 

{(') in some particular subjects or sections of a subject, though teaching might be 
given, there might be no test by a formal university examination ? 

(iii) The limits within which examinations may serve as a test of fitness for a specific 
-career : 

i.g.,—the professions of medicine, law, teaching, and engineering ; agriculture ; com- 
merce and industry (including the aspects both of management and of scien- 
tific guidance and research) ; and administration in the public service. 

{We shall h(‘ gl'd! if ovr corresp null roncfudrafi' (hut nfttuiti'ni (u (he points 
in tvhif'h th^y ar<^ most iiAcnMed), 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman', Dr. 

v\ntteii (‘Kiimiaatiou system is ot Kuglish <lr\ (‘loimu'nt . Ix immmg has been 
t raecal not tiirtli(‘r than the eighteenth etmturv 1 h(‘ examination tor tie* !>. A. 
in its present form Mas l)t‘giiii at Oxford in IHH2. 

Writt^m (‘xaminations have never Ixm'ii know n in fndi.i and, up to tin- tune, private* 
fean.^kiit and Arabic madrassah’^ do not n'cogni.x* tliem. 

In Ch*rrnany the nni\ (‘rsities do not beli(‘ve in w i itten examination'* and r*m[>Io\ tho 
dissertation and oral examination methoil foi testing tin* (‘dm at ion<il progrr--! and 
intellectual capaeit\ of tlu* stmkmt. 

In America the system is a graft «t tlie (iermaii on th(‘ Knglisli mctiiod ; fh.* trnd- 
era y i'^ to reduce the innnber of examimitions as tar as possibl**. It i- lugh time now' 
that the* evils ot over exammatioii m th * Uaieutta and otln r unuei^itns were 
removed. 

1 n C^ermany a student w ho is awarded a doctorate appear- at no written e.x.amm- 
ation. In Oxford or Cambridge a student who obtains bis H. A. degree ajijiear- only at 
one written examination, and there is not to this day an\ examination toi the master’s 
degree. But in India a graduate who receives lus M, A. d(‘gre(‘ from the Calcutta 
or any other university has to appear at the intermediate, B. A., and M. A., tluve 
successive university examinations. 

The overpressure of examination in the Indian universities is om- of the ebiet 
causes of physical degeneration among the educated classes in the country. 

The president of the Western Reserv^e University wmites about the Cahutta Uni- 
versity: — “A further defect under which higher education in India labours is tlm dominance 
of examination. That dominance, which has so long prevailed ir* Kngland, and in 
so many respects disastrously, has t>Tannised Indian education for more than half a 
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century. Its influence, on the whole, has been, and still is, evil. It stimulates mere 
learning ; it represses thinking ; it makes instruction a type of pump-handle and robs 
education ol its liberalising character ”. Examinations, as they are in the Calcutta 
University, do not provide the best kind of stimuli for proper study, create artificial 
and fluctuating standards, and are often ruled by accidents which vitiate their value. 
Everything, including students and teachers, is sacrificed at their altar. There is no 
room left for originality, and the crushing pressure of the machine is such that all 
individuality is annihilated. Further, one cannot judge the individual by an examin- 
ation meant for a whole class. 

Lobscin in his interesting experiments performed on examinees has shown how 
too many examinations produce nerve strain, abnormal and subnormal mental condi- 
tions, physical and (‘motional weaknesses, and other pathological conditions. Modern 
psychology and pvsychiatry both demand a proper reform of the Indian system of the 
university examinations. 

Bergson, Ebbinghaus, and Adams have proved that, though we retain comparative- 
ly little ol what we learn, that which we take for ‘ forgotten * is not forgotten. It is 
that on which the faculty of memory rests. Indian university examinations ignore 
this and put pressure on abnormal mental activity. The student who prepares for an 
Indian examination “ is' like the unfortunate man who must move at a sudden fire 
alarm and throw all his goods and possessions stored in rooms, closets, drawers, and 
.pigeon-holes at a moment’s notice out of his window on the street.” 

Information accpiired for examination is often obtained from “ keys,” “ made- 
easies,” and “ epitomes.” Such unassimilated knowdedge is w orse than usele^^s since 
it is not only incapable of practical application, but takes up the room of better 
material. ** Its presence weakens the potentiality of the^soul”. 

(ii) (a) and ih) I consider that both the courses proposed should be adopted. 

The first, (a), shall standardise education in all the constituent colleges and the 
second, (6), shall secure the professor complete freedom of teaching under 
careful censorship. 

1 do not object to the system of prescribing and recommending (with sufficient 
alternatives) books tc be tudied. Perhaps in no country in the world do they 
play such an important idle as in this country, and teachers and pupils have 
eme to lean upon them to such a degree that perhaps they cannot all at once 
t)e abolished. They help in bringing about a similarity of method in the teach- 
ing system within the University area and, at the same time, permit sufficient 
variety in the mode of education. The text-book system should disappear 
gradually. 

The system of Indian university examinations has reduced the profession to such 
a lov, level that it w ould not be far wrong to say that a professor in this country is 
a })erson w ho dictates notes to a class of students. His object generally is that his 
scholars should pass their examinations, and he is content to take the readiest 
means of attaining it. He teaches, but does not educate, and there is no 
‘ bi-})olarity or intellectual reciprocity, between him and his stfident^. The 
unceasingly and gradually, but surely, diseducates the p*^-ofessor himself 
and, in the end, instead of making the student a copy of the teacher, reduces the 
teacher to become a copy of the student. He becomes as Edward Holmes would 
say ‘ machine-made ’ and produces nothing but ‘ machine-made scholars’. 

1 projio^e, therefore, that, according to the limitation imposed in paragraph (a) 
aftove, the professors should teach after a standard. I Avould then leave them 
with a maximum of freedom and require the examinations to be adjusted to the 
ourses given by the individual teachers. 

The best method to achieve this is that, the University examinations, as they are 
t.cld now, should be abolislicd and college examinations should take their place. ' 
Each colh'gc, in conformity with a set standard, should examine its own students. 
The examiner shouM, in each case, be the teacher of the subject of examination, 
who alone is the best judge of what he has taught, and whose testimony on 
the student’s wwk is the most reliable; and one external examiner, appointed by 
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the University, whose presence should help to maintain a stable standard and 
be a safeguard against other dangers. The results of all the college? should be 
published by the University in the University Gazette. 

(iii) My views on the value of the University examinations as a te?t of fitness for 
the public services will be found in my answer to question 15. 

Law in India, as elsewhere, has always been, and is at present, very prominent among 
academic studies. In Europe legislation has now, in practice, taken the place of 
church law but it has in no way affected the position of jurisprudence in the hierarchy 
of learning. The schools of Pavia, Ravenna, and Bologna may have lo^t their promi- 
nence but the number of Italian law students at Rome, Turin, and Naples is quite 
numerous even to-day. The number of scholars in the faculty of law in tlie German 
universities at present is nothing less than 15,000. 

In India the great importance of the subject cansists in the fact th it the study of it 
paves the way to the bar, the bench, and other offices of State. Hindu and Muham- 
madan laws are vested with a sacred character and the political importance of the 
subject is no less and this draws many of the ardent patriots to the studv of law and 
pactice of the profession. 

Indian lawyers are the pioneers of the coming reform of adminidration which 
desires government by laws to wholly supersede control by men. Thu^, the study has a 
great importance from intellectual, religious, and political points of view. But, has 
the study of law received that attention from the Calcutta and other Indian universities 
which its importance deserves ? The universities of India do not ])ay sufficient attention 
to a scientific treatment of the subject. Their only aim is to produce ^idvocates and 
vakils. Legal education is imparted merely with a view to successful professional practice. 
The theory of law and jurisprudence is neglected. No attention is paid to specialisation 
in Hndu and Muhammadan and other national laws. 

. The Calcutta University, unlike all theEnglish, Continental, and Amerii an universities, 
insists that no student who is not a graduate (B. A.) shall enter the faculty of law. Thus, 
a student who looks forward to be an advocate, judge, or politician can make no special 
preparation for his vocation in life till he has taken a degree. A number of years are 
wasted in formal training which, say in the case of a student of science, are given to definite 
preparation in the science subject. How can a law student then be expected to do hie 
work on an equal footing with a science studint ? The Calcutta Uaiver.utv i-; divided 
into three faculties : — 

(A) Arts. 

(B) Science. 

(C) Law. 

The first two faculties have been empowered to prescribe baclielor ooursc>, hold 
bachlor examinations, and confer bachelor degrees in their respective subjects, but 
the faculty of law has no bachelor degree at all. Legal dueatioii ha- been made en- 
tirely post-gradute. This is not only anomalous, but wrong. 

The faculty of law should have exactly thesime status as any other faculty. A 
law bachelor degree should, therefore, bo instituted side by side with the other bachelor 
degrees. I would propose some such course of study as follows for this degree (B. J.) 

English. 

Sanskrit or Arabic or Latin and all the following subjects : — • 

(a) Elements of jurisprudence. 

{i ) Introductory Roman law. 

(c) Government of India. 

(d) Elements of Hindu or Muhammadan law. 

This course consists of two languages and law. The three 'alternative second lan- 
guages have been suggested with a view to help the .student to read the original 
books of either the Roman, Hindu, or Muhammadan systems of law according 
to his future selection. This bachelor degree (B. J.) shall not qualify it- holder 
for the practice of law, but is meant only to ^impart a general education in the 
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subject. It will serve as a stepping-stone for higher advocateship or juristia 
studies. Coming to past-graduate legal education I propose that two different 
post-graduate degrees, one for the practice of law and the other for research 
should be instituted. 

Those students who intend to become vakils should take up the LL.B. course, which 
should consist only of subjects of practical importance. The following may 
be suggested : — 

Law of evidence. 

Penal law and procedure. 

Civil law and procedure. 

Land and revenue laws. 

.Mercantile laws. 

Anglo- Hindu law. 

Anglo-Muhammadan law. 

Medical jurisprudence. 

The course may extend over two years. A practical examination relating to court 
practice and the conduct of cases should also be held. If it is thought desirable 
to keep the course, as nov^', of three years, the third year should not be spent 
at the University, but in chambers. And those students who study law with the 
intention of becoming professors, research-scholars, politicians, or Hindu and 
Muhammadan jurists should choose one of the following courses accordingly : — 

First. 

Advanced jurisprudence. 

Roman law and history of Roman law. 

Theory of legislation. 

Constitutional law of England. 

( lovernment of India. 

Second. 

Hindu law (from original sources). 

Anglo-Hindu law. 

Hindu jurisprudence. 

Hindu legal history. 

Third. 

Muhammadan law (from original sources). 

Anglo-Mohammadan law. 

Muhammadan j urisprudcnce. 

Muhammadan legal history. 

The lirst course shall prepare its recipients to be fit ex})onents of the principles- 
of modern jurisprudence. It is imperative in our time to scientifically study 
legislation, c onstitutional law and diplomacy, political science and the scicnces^ 
of statecraft, jurisnrudence and comparative law. The second and third will 
produce scholars who will carry on researches in the yet unexplored field of 
Hindu law and Moslem Fiqh and Usui. The great body of the Hindu law and 
the cerpus juris of the Muhammadans are waiting for laborious scholars to 
bring their hidden treasures to light. The LL.M. course of the Calcutta 
University, as at present constituted, is of very little educational value. The 
subjects are, in general, superfluous for practising lawyers and useless for Indian 
research scholars. 

And last, but not least, the University should remain, as now, the seat of theo- 
retical and professional legal learning. There is no reason for the Calcutta University to 
depart from its present system whichj^s in consonance with the European systems where 
^ “ the universities are not only the recognised seats of legal learning, but also through 
their i elation to the Government, the official gateways to the public service. Through 
them and in no other way is admittance gained to the bench, the bar, and the high offices 
of the State 
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Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin — Ahmed, Tasltmitddin, Khan Bahadur — Ahmed, 

Maulvi Tassadduq. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin. 

(i) I am inclmed ifo believe that the existing University system gives to weak 

colleges and schools room for unduly subordinating teaching to winning ex- 
amination results, but 1 do not think the criticism can be swoepingly apj)lied to all 
schools and colleges following the University course. 

(ii) (a) and (6) An attempt should be made to reduce the ligidity of the examin- 

ation system by varying the use made of examination to meet the needs of 
different subjects of study and different grouj s of students by a combination 
of the ways suggested, i.e., the teacher may be left wuth a certain amount ot 
freedom within the limits of certain quality and quantity defined by examin- 
ation requirements. 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) I do not think that teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. Certainly 

good care is taken to enable students to pass the examination ; that does 
not mean neglect to impart knowledge to students. 

(ii) ' I do not think any change is required ; the examination system is not rigid at 

all ; it is as it should be. 

(a) I approve this. 

(b) I do not think it advisable. 

(c) I do not approve this also. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. 

(i) Tcacliing is certainly unduly subordinated to examination under the existing 
system. 

(ii) (a), (6), end (c) I would combine all the different ways as are set forth in 

order to test the acquirements of students. My idea is that, wliile giving to* 
the teacher full liberty to frame his course of studies in a way best suited to the 
capabihties of his pupils, he should have in view a certain standard of eflicK'ncy, 
to be prescribed by the University, which his pupils should attain. Ju marking 
papers special consideration should bo made for oiiginal answers, reflecting the 
candidates’ apxireciation of the subject. A variety of questions eov(‘iing the 
whole field of the jirescribcd course of studies should be set and, if a caudidato 
answers a certain number of the questions in a mastcily way, he should carry 
more marks than one who answers a larger number by cramming prepared notes. 

(iii) I will confine myself hero to the profession of teaching, with which I am most 

concerned. Here, there should bo greater differontiation between the Jk 'J’. (doi/reo 
examination) and L. T. (diploma examination). For the L.T. examination there 
should bo a one year’s course after the school course, outlined olsewlicn*. This 
one year will bo devoted to a study of the theory and practice of teaching only. 
The B.T. examination will be open only to a graduate of the University who 
has served as a teacher at least for a year in a secondary school. The course 
will bo for two years, and will include theory and practice of teaching, lustory o' 
education, with special reference to India and its odue.ational problems, amJ 
educational classics. At the end of both the B. and L. T. courses, Ihere w 11 
be an examination on the theoretical iiortion only. On jiasHirig this examin- 
ation candidates will be sent away with only a jiass certificate, the granting *01 
the degree or diploma being made conditional on their satisfying the Univers- 
ify by good work, in the actual sphere of action, for a period of two years. 
Arrangements may be made by the University, in co-operation with school 
authorities and also the inspector of schools, in order to test the fitness of the 
candidate for a* degree or a diploma at the expiry of the probationary period of 
two years. 
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Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy — Ali, The Hon’blc Mr. Altaf — Ali, Saiyad Muhsin — 
Ali, Nawab Nastrul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) It is difficult to suggest a satisfactory remedy to chect the undue influ 3nce 

exercised by public examinations over the system of teaching. Teaching is now 
defined by prescribing certain examination requirements. 

(6) The adjustment of examinations to the courses given by individual teachers 
presents insuperable difficulties and is unworkable. 

(c) The experience of high schools with regard to subjects of 'teaching which 
arc not included in a public examination induces diffidence as to the 
value of the remedy. It has been generally found that student^ entirely 
neglect those subjects in which there is no public examination and head- 
masters do not possess the firmness of decision required for the refusal 
of promotion to students who neglect subjects in which there is nop iblic 
examination. This has specially been the case with regard to geography 
and Indian history. 

(hi) The various professional examinations are a sufficient test of fitness f u* allowing 
persons who have passed them to enter their respective professions. Tho require- 
ments of administration in the public service do not ordinarily demand the 
instituti 'll of any special examination as an initial test of fitness for admission 
to the scrv cc, Af cr en'ry into the public service examinations are held in 
various departments in particular subjects and success in these departmental 
examinations is a condition of pr miotion For certain departments of the 
public service for which general abil y of .i high order is required a special 
competitive examination would bo the most suitabl(3. 


Ali, The Hon'ble Mr. Altaf. 

(i) I do not think so. 

(ii) No ; I think the oxc.minat^ion'^, as now c inducted, are quite satisfactory. I would 
only suggest that, in English literature, [irovision should bo made ior viva voce 
oxaniiuation in oidc^r to ensure the student taking ))ro])cr care to learn the correct 
pronuneuitioii. Students aie paitieuhirly careless in this res]>cet. 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

(i) Tlio criticism is, I o soino extent, rcii.soniil)l(!, but siibouUuation of teaching to 
examination is not so f eri )i s as not to admit of improvement. 

(ii) Some relaxation may be made but, on the Avhole, the present system should be 
maintained. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) No. 


Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Y(^s. By giving students a second chance in passing in the subject in which they 

have failed. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) No ; as it is likely to create confusion and become unmanageable. 

(c) No ; as this will tend to make students waste their time. 

(iii) The passing of an examination where there is no practical training should be con- 
sidered as a condition precedent to students receiving a practical training, 
which should be made compulsory in all subjects and branches of knowledge. 
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Allen, Dr. H. X. — Alum, Sahebzaclah Mahomed Sultan — Annandale, Dr, N. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(i) I should say that there is no doubt that in Bombay teaching must, in the arts 

colleges, be unduly subordinated to examination and, as the system is much 
the same, this must be true also of Bengal. 

(ii) (a) and (6) See my answer to question 5 (iii). 

(c) This is done in carpentry in the first engineering examination of the Bombay 
University. In the new Bombay engineering courses there will only be 
a college examination at the end of the first year. The same is true of the 
work of the first year in the arts colleges of Bombay. 

(iii) Some sort of examination is certainly needed at the conclusion of an engineering 

course. I consider, however, that very great importance should be given to 
that part of the test which aims at discovering if the student has hairnt how 
to apply the knowledge ho has gained to practical ongineoriiig problems. 


Alum, Sahebzadah "Mahomed Sultan. 

(i) I think that teaching is very greatly subordinated to examination. Students 

study the books on the lines of examination so that they may pass the examin- 
ation creditably, and not to acquire real knowledge. They read the keys 
of those books and memorise them with the sole intention of passing .in 
examination. 

(ii) I think, to some extent, the rigidity of the examination system should be reduced, 

and examiners ought to show leniency to the examinees and, in that case, many 
moi’e students would pass, and that would do no harm to Government or 
to any class of j^eoplc. This will rather increase th6 ardour of young men whi h, 
I think, is a necessary thing. The more educated men the better. 

(a) The teaching might, for certain purposes, be defined, as at piesent, specially 
in the matnculatio i and I. A. by prescribed examination requirements. 
{h) I do not approve of it as it would involve multifarious examination . 

(c) This ought to bo observed for the B. A. examination, and, specially in the 
M. A., there ought not be any text by a formal university (jxamincr. 

(ih) I think it advisable to have limits within which examinations may serve as a 
tf'st of fitness f jr a specific career. 


Annandale, Dr. N. 


(i) My own experience of examinations has been unfortunate. I ceased to take 
any part in the ordinary examinations of the Calcutta University some ten 
years ago, and finally severefl all connection with the University, because I 
found that in such examinations there w^as a very strong tendency among the 
examiners to lower the standard of examination on every possible occasion and 
on every conceivable ground, out of pity for the individual student. My 
colleagues, however, who still conduct examinations, tell me that, at any rate 
so far as zoologjr is concerned, things have greatly improved in this respect. My 
own impression is that more harm is done by lowering the standard of ex- 
aniinatioii than by insisting on the examination itself. 

(ii) For the reasons given in the preceding paragraph I do not think that any attempt 
should be made to abolish the examination system so far as ordinary degrees 
are concerned, but consider tliat it would be beneficial if greater license were 
permitted so far as syllabus, etc., were concerned in the B.Sc. and other higher 
degrees. 

K 2 
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QUESTION 9. 


Annandalk, Dr. ^.— c , 07 itd . — Archbold, W. A. J . — Association of University Women 

in India, Calcutta Branch, 


(ill) In present conditions it seems to be an unfortunate necessity, especially in deal- 
ing with large bodies of students, that examinations should be made the test for 
admission to certain professions, such as medicine, law, and engineering. I am 
very doubtful, however, whether they provide any useful test in connection witli 
agriculture, commerce, and industry ; I am sure that they are quite useless in 
purely scientific posts. 

So far as public services are concerned I can only cite my own experience, which i» 
confined to the lower branches. I have never in my own department appointed 
as a clerk or assistant any man who had a university degree. The posts to 
wliich I have had to make appointments of the kind have, as a rule, carried 
salaries considerably above the lower limit at which it was possible to obtain 
tiie services of a university graduate, but it has been my experience that I 
could engage .i better man by ignoring university qualifications among the 
candidates, giving a little practical examination of my own and insisting on 
a short, but strict, period of probation. By better men 1 mean not men who* 
were better acquainted Avith rules and regulations or more capable of assimil- 
ating official routine, but men wlio were better able to adapt themselves ti> 
changing conditions and different kinds of work, even if their actual powers 
of intellect were not so liighly trained. As laboratory assistants, indeed, I have^ 
as a rule, engaged quite young bovs with nothing more tlian “ the tliree Rs 
an active intelligence, and a good school record to their credit. So far as I 
am in a position to judge the graduate clerk, as at present produced in Calcutta, 
is a highly specialised being who has been taught that to think for himself is 
a breach of official etiquette He is at homo only in the atmosphere he has 
created for himself in ordinary Government offices. 

I think that junior clerks are not true legitimate offs])ring of a university, f 
would prefer to see them formed and polished in special clerks’ colleges, not 
invested Avith the spurious dignity that attaches to a university degree. In 
England the junior establishment of public offices is not manned by university 
graduates. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

(i) Teaching is practically entirely subordinated to examination. 

(ii) (a), (6), and (c) 1 agree Avith the suggestions, but I consider tliat the association 

of the teacher with the examiner is desirable in the settlement of a man’s place 
in his degree. I may point out that the number of those who Avould avail 
themselves of the opportunities provided under (c) would, under present, condi- 
tions, be small. 

(iii) This is a large question, one on Avhich much might ho written. I will only speak 

of the public services. My vieAV is that examinations alone are not sufficient to 
decide who ouglit to be chosen for the AA-^ork of tlie administration. Perliaps the 
best way Avould be that a list should lie prepared on to Avhich those could get Avho 
had certain ( ducational, famdy, and physical qualifications and that, then, there 
should bo .1 competitive oxaniination to decide between tlieiu. But the needs of 
the various services must be very carefully kept in mind in arranging the ex- 
amination. 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 


(i) We consider this criticism \ailid ; and that one reason for the existing coiidition 
of things is the undue A'alue put by students on examinations. 
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Association of University Women m India, Calcutta Bran^ h— — Aziz, ^laiilvi 

ARDun — B anerjea, tJ. H. 


(ii) We consider that the syllabus for the m itriculation as for all examinations needs 
revision : — 

(a) That, whatever syllabus be adopted, this examination should be conducted with 
a view to testing thought, understanding, and aptitude, ratlier than to testing 
mere memory work. That to facilitate this obj(‘ct there shoukl be no set 
books, except perhaps in classical literature. 

(?>) We would advocate teaching in subjects or sections of subjt'cts not iucluded in 
an examination syllabus. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

(i) Yes ; i think so. 

tu) (^i) and (c) Yes; in (c) religious instruction only seems to be practicable and 
useful. 

(6) Is altogether impracticabh}. 

(lii) Separate examinations for separate professions may remain, but in no case should 
a University certificate be made a condifion for entering into these branches, 
especially in medicine, engineering, agriculture, commerce, and industiy. Teach- 
ing and law may be left whore it is now. A particular examination to test the 
fitness of candidates for entering any profession should bo held by eacdi institu- 
tion before taking a candidate in it. 

As to the department of administration in the public services a university oertifioato 
should in no way bo made a condition for entering it. The fitness of candidates 
should be touted for each branch of the public service by an examination to bo conducted 
purely by Europeans. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

(i) 8o far as 1 know the criticism is not, generally speaking, valid. “Notes” 
“ keys ”, etc., arc, no doubt, published, and the object of these is to help students 
in passing examinations easily, but it cannot be said that the teaching imparted 
in colleges or in the University is unduly subordinated to examination. 

[Some of my colleagues in the Vidyasagar College, however, think that the criti- 
cism is valid.] 

<ii) 1 do not think such an attempt should be made, for tliat will tempt students to 
study even less than they do at present, and even their present studies cannot be 
regarded as quite satisfactory. 

(a) Examinations cannot be adjusted to the courses given by individual teachers in a 
large university hkc ours, for that will mean want of unilormity of standard or 
a very large number of paper setters in a subject or subjects. 

{b) There is no harm in giving the teacher some amount of freedom in lecturing, on the 
distinct understanding that this should not conflict vith the courses and 
syllabuses prescribed by the University. 

(c) The absence of a test by a formal university examination will, in the case of many 
students, lead to a neglect of those subjects or sections of a subject in connec- 
tion with which no test will be held. There might be college tests, but I am 
afraid there will be no unifornuty of standard if such tests are held. 

{iii) Examinations may well serve as a test of fitness for the professions ' of law, medicine, 
teachhig, engineering, agriculture, commerce, industry, and administration 
in the public service. Of course, university examinations serve as a test of 
fitness, because the existing courses (theoretical and practical) have been care- 
fully framed and it is expected that, in connection with agriculture, commerce, 
and industry, the same thing will be done. For administration in the public 
service, in some cases, besides university examinations, some special test ought to 
be held. 
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QUESTION 9. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pkamathanath— Banerjea, Sdrendra Nath. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

(i) There is some validity in the criticism that teaching is unduly subordinated tc 

examination”; but 1 am afraid the magnitude of the evil is oft. n exaggerated 
by many critics. 

(ii) I am strongly in favour of proper steps being taken to reduce the rigidity of the 

examination system. 

(а) The teaching ought to be defined by prescribed examination requirements, but 

a capable teacher should not be prevented from occasionally stopping beyond 
the defined limits. 

(б) A great deal of freedom may be given to teachers, but I do not consider it 

practicable or, under present conditions, desirable to adjust examinations to 
the courses given by the individual teachers, except for the higher examin- 
ations. The M. A. and M. Sc. examinations should, as far as possible, be 
adjusted to the lectures given by the teachers and, under the existing system of 
post-graduate instruction in Calcutta, it would not be very difficult to do so. 
(c) It would be a very welcome innovation to introduce a system under which teach- 
ing might be given in subjects in which there might not bo an 3 '^ test by formal 
examination. 

(iii) In my opinion, university examinations, with all their drawbacks, are in the 
existing circumstances of the country, the best available tests of fitness for the 
careers mentioned. For those services, however, for which a high standard 
of technical knowledge is required special supplementary examinations, or 
periods of probation, may be insisted upon. 


Banerjea, Surendra Nath. 

(i) Yes ; teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. Students preparing for 

any university examination often assimilate as much of the teaching as 
they consider absolutely necessary for this purpose ; as a consequence of this 
they rely upon the numerous hand-books, notes, etc., which are now flooding the 
market. 

(ii) Certainly an attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination 

system ; and, for this purpose : — 

(а) the teaching might be defined by prescribed examination requirements in arts 

subjects ; and 

(б) the teacher might bo left with a maximum of freedom and the examinations 

be adjusted to the 'practical courses given by individual teachers in science 
subjects. 

Acquisition of knowledge is one thing, and the passing of an examination is quite another. 
Indian students have been somehow led to believe that the passing of a university 
examination is the goal of their existence and of their college career. Many candidates 
are known to have scored success at the degree examination simply by committing to 
memory notes given by their professors or thes > that are published. Consequently, the 
average B.A. of our universities can hardly be said to be real scholars. Why should an 
Indian graduate be inferior to any graduate of a foreign university, both as regards the 
depth and breadth of his culture ? 

It is because the Indian student thinks only of the particular tricks for passing his 
examination and is almost indifferent to the subject matter. If the question papers 
of several years be scrutinised it will be seen that one can easily find out from the frequency 
of an 3 " particular question, or set of questions, the relative importance of only those answer a 
and the student necessarily pays his sole attention to only those parts of the subject for 
the purpose of passing the examination. The paper setters are also not always very 
careful and judicious in framing the questions. They ought to go through the prescribed 
text-books themselves and then make a judicious and careful selection of questions. 
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Banerjea, Surendra ' SATU — contd . — Banerjee, Gaitranoanath — Banerjee, 

8ir(ilooROo Bass. 


It is a queer system in our universities which does not allow the actual teachers to 
be examiners of those particular subjects. The business of framinaf q\iostious, when loft 
to outsiders, is likely to bring about the defects already pointed out. Under proper safe 
guards teachers ought to be considered the best persons for sotting examination papers in 
thoir own subjects. 

If the subject has been properly taught by the teachers of colleges, and if students 
have not been allowed to tall into arrears during their peiiod of study, there need bo no- 
fear entertained for their success at the iinal examination. 

To pass a test examination at the end of a session is not a satisfactory eriterion of 
the quality of the candidate. The class teacher, if ho is intimately in touch with his 
pupil, can really know the proficiency or deficiency of his pupil in the subject taught, and) 
the pupil can hardly escape the searchlight of his teacher. 

In a class of 1 50 pupils it is hardly possible for a toaclKT to know' all his })iipils by namo,. 
far less to ascertain the level of knowledge of each individual. 

Weekly exercises, conducted and corrected by a dilTeient set of teachers and hedd 
under strict supervision, might be insisted upon in every college. This system may remedy 
the evil of large classes, but then every college may be called upon to maintain a difTeu'nt 
staff of oxaminers in each subject, whoso duty it'will bo simply to correct exeicise paj)(‘rs 
regularly and carefully, and they must not be requiri'd to deliver h'ctures. Should the Ihii- 
versity impose this additional burden upon the slender revenues of the colleges under 
“private” management ? If efficiency is aimed at my reply will be that this ought 
to be done and funds should be provided anyhow. 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

(i) I think that there is absolutely no validity in the criticism that in tho existing 

University system teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. This criti- 
cism has, however, been frequently brought forward by some unscrupulous and 
interested persons to bring discredit to the existing system of the University. 

(ii) An attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the existing examination 

system. 

{a) Tho teaching might, for certain purposes, be defined, as at present, by prescribed' 
examination requirements. This, I think, however, should bo allowed up to- 
tlTe B.A. pass standard. 

{h) The system of leaving teachers with a maximum of freedom, and the examina- 
tions being adjusted to the courses given by individual teachers, should be 
introduced in the B.A. honours classes and in the post-graduate department 
of the University ; for, in these cases, only one teacher is engaged in teaching 
^ a special subject under the guidance and control of the board of higher studies 

in that subject. 

(c) Yes ; this is quite possible in some particular subjects or sections of a subject^ 
e.g., history of fine art, comparative mythology of the Aryan nations, etc. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 


(i) Tho criticism that in the existing univenrsity system teaching is unduly subordinated 
to examination is valid only to this extent, namely, that the University regula- 
tions, by defining the extent of each subject with embarrassing minuteness, and 
by apportioning the marks to the difterent heads of language subjects with painful 
particularity, encourage the idea that teaching should be conducted in all its 
details so as to make students learn the subjects not in their completeness, but 
with special reference to the portions specified m the syllab .^cs, attaching to each 
portion or head of a language subject ot importance proportionate to the marks 
allotted to it. And that idea is worked out to, its fullest extent by teachera 
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QUESTION 9. 


Bankbjee, 8ir Gooroo IJass — contd . — Baneejee, Jaygopal — Banbrjee, Rai Kumij- 

DiNi Kanta, Bahadur. 


and professors who leach their pupils not so much to learn their subjects of study^ 
as to learn how to pass their examinations. The fault lies, therefore, not with the 
system alone, but with the system and the manner in which it is worked. 

(ii) (a) The rigidity of the examination system should, therefore, be reduced by making 

the definition of subjects less detailed and more general, and by leaving the 
apportionment of marks more to the discretion of judicious examiners than 
to detailed specification by rules. 

{h) But I do not think it desirable to leave to teachers the freedom of choosing their 
courses of study to which examinations should be adjusted. 

(c) In regard to unimportant details of subjects there should be teaching without 
examination as, indeed, no judicious examiner would think of setting questions 
on such details. 

(iii) In regard to professional subjects there should be teaching of details, but ex- 

amination should bo confined to testing knowledge of broad principles only 
because, in actual practice, very minute details have to be gone into, and they 
cannot all be expected to be retained in memory. 


Baneejee, Jaygopal. 

(i) To some extent, thi^ criticism is just and unanswerable, and a change in the 

system is needful. 

(ii) Yes ; the examination system ought to be more elastic. 

(а) It is not safe to altogether abolish this, though a modification is necessary and 

possible. 

(б) To adopt this suggestion as it is may not now be perfectly safe, though this is 

certainly the ideal towards which a definite step may be taken. 

(c) Deserves consideration and trial. 

Some degree of freedom given to qualified teachers is calculated to improve the 
existing system materially. 

(iii) The examination test, with all its disadvantages, is about the safest in sifting 

the chaff from the corn, though, in the matter of “ management ”, a more prac- 
tical test is exceedingly desirable. A viva voce examination may supplement 
the present system in this respect. Practical “ demonstration ” by candid- 
ates at the examination of a more extensive and searching nature should form 
part of the examination, and a ^^criod of probationary work (apprenticeship) 
under favourable conditions of real Iraining may bo insisted upon to give a 
finishing touch in the case of teachers, engineers, and those engaged in agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry. ^ 

A probationary period of service before confirmation in appointments as a supple- 
mentary test in the administrative public service is indispensable. The complete 
abolition of the examination test will lead to grave and mischievous con- 
se(^uonces. 


Baneejee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes ; teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. In fact, examination 
dominates teaching. All teaching is done with a view to secure successful 
results in the University examinations. The teacher who can best coach, and 
who can give notes most suitable for answering probable questions in the examin- 
ation, is considered to be the best teacher. These notes are crammed. I know 
of cases wdicre M. A. candidates get passes by only reading such notes. The 
whole spirit of university teaching is sacrificed for the sake of the University 
examination. 
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Banirjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur cnnfJ . — Baneiuee, M. X. — Banerjee, 
Muraly Dhar — Banerjee, Ravankswar. 


{ii) (a) The teaching might be defined by a Nyllabus. 

(6) The teacher should be given a maximum of freedom ; and in the sotting of 
question papers the teacher should take part. 

(c) If confidence be had in tlie teacher, as there should be, and at present this doc^ 
not exist, their certificates may take the place of an examination in certain 
subjects, such as practical physics, chemistry, hotany, etc. 

(iii) A general examination, together with certificates from the teacher, may servo as 
a test of fitness for a specific career, such as the jirofessions of medicine, law 
teaching, etc. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

ih) Yes ; so far as practicable. It is quite possible in medical and engiiioori ig 
colleges. 

(c) Need not be. 

(ill) In medicine the oral and practical examinations are found to bo surer tests of 
fitness than the written examination. 


Baneejee, Muraly Dear. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) and {b) The examinations may be varied in the ways suggested. 

(lii) In the professions .specified, examinations may be partly dispensed with, and a 
record of the hospital, laboratory, research, or class workdono may bo examined 
as a bettor test of fitness. This will encourage methodical assimilation and dis- 
courage hurried cramming. (See my answer to question 16.) 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. 

(a) Yes. 

(h) No ; there should always be a standard. The teacher may be allowed a maxi- 
mum of freedom as regards the method to be followed in attaining the 
standard. 

{c) Yes ; in some particular subject or sections of a subject which is of a practical 
nature, an examination test may be dispensed with, the teacher’s certificate 
being accepted for the purpose. 

(iii) Profession of teaching : — 

The present L.T. and B.T. examinations may be taken as tests of fitness for the 
lower and the higher sections, respectively. But the present method of ex- 
amination ill the practice of teaching should be done away with ; the opinions 
of the principal and the professors under whom candidates work during their 
training and who, therefore, get the full opportunity of knowing the inherent 
qualities and attainments of students, should be hold final in this matter 
But these tests, as at present applied, do not ensure the best quality. There are 
many teachers without those university degrees who are far better than 
many L.T.’s, B.T.’s. In fact, a course of training cannot make any one a 
good teacher, though it certainly improves the quality. There must be 
inherent in the would-be teacher the quality required for the profession, and 
much depends on the recruitment. Attempts should bo made to recruit the 
genuine quality. 
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QUEST10i»J 9. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar — Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(i) There is some truth in the criticism that teaching is subordinated to examination. 

The prevailing idea is to get a pass and students have the peculiar knack of 
passing the examinations without attaining the standard aimed at by the 
University. 

(ii) I think the rigidity of the-examinations may, in some directions, be reduced. The 

University has made provision for certain concessions in certain cases. For 
instance, when a candidate is plucked in one subject only by not more than 5 per 
cent, of the marks, hut shows merit in the aggregate, or when a candidate shows 
high proficiency in a particular subject, or in the aggregate. The concession 
already provided for may be still further extended. At present, at the Univers- 
ity examinations each question is valued and the examiner has not the discre- 
tion to exceed the maximum number of marks allottc'd to a question, even if 
the answer shows exceptional ability in the matter of treatment and sound- 
knowledge of the subj(;ct matter of the question. An exceptionally brilliant 
student may deal witli a question in its diverse aspects and may take more 
time to answer it than a student of ordinary merit to answer twc« As a 
matter of fact, the former is obliged to keep himself within the limits allowed 
him by his examiner and shape his answer to the time prescribed. It is here 
that there is room for the reduction of the rigidity of the examination. I 
have already made my observation with respect to the practical examinations- 
of the science subjects at the degree stage. 

(а) I favour this view. 

(б) This will introduce complexity, and I do not think it wdl be practicable. 

(c) The only case to which this condition may be applicable is the jiractical examin- 
ation of the science subjects. I have already expressed my views on that 
matter. 

(iii) An examination is a sufficient test of the intellectual equipment of a man, but 
that alone is not an adequate index to his special capacity and aptitude for a 
profession. Instances are not wanting of a man of education becoming a failure 
in the profession he has chosen. Some practical training in the art of a profes- 
sion should also be given to add to his general proficiency. For instance, in the 
profession of teaching the essential duties of a teacher are an all-round prepar- 
ation for his work, an acquaintance with the pupil’s mind, a knowledge of the 
principles of the teaching krt, and a power to control his class. To these may 
be added a thorough learning in some branch of knowledge and a general culture. 
Thus, a teacher must not only bo a man of deep learning, but he must also bo a 
man of practical wisdom. Before he takes to his profession he should, therefore, 
receive a thorough practical training under expert supervision. 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

(i) There is a very small amount of truth in the critiexsm that teaching is unduly 

subordinated to examination. This is simply due to the inadequacy of the staff 
and the equipment of particular institutions and the capacity of individ- 
ual teachers. A teacher of first-rate ability can hardly be satisfie by making 
his course conform to the examination requirements — nothing more, nothing 
less. 

(ii) No attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. 

The examination should be of as searching a character as possible. 

(a) The t^ching should, in almost every case, be defined, as at present, by pre- 
scribed examination requirements. 
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Banerjee, Sudhansukumar — contd, — Banerji, Manmathanatii. 


(6) The courses for the highest examinations (such as the M. A. and M.Sc. examin- 
ations of the University) should, as at present, bo kept a little vague and 
ill-defined so as to leave the teachers and the students alike the maximum 
degree of freedom. 

(c) The advanced courses should be such (as at present) as to lead to the study 
of origmal papers and prepare the mind for* original investigations. Special 
courses may be arranged in some particular subject, or portions of a subject, 
for the benefit of the advanced students^ in which there may bo no test 
by formal university examinations. 

The examinations should never be adjusted to the courses given by any individ- 
ual teacher as this will — 

(A) introduce a considerable amount of complexity into the examination affair 

(B) ruin the uniformity of the standard of difficulty of particular examinations ; 

(CO introduce into the examination system the weaknesses and frailties of 

individual teachers ; 

(D) convert the examination system into a system of chaos. 

(iii) The use of examination, in order to differentiate one class of students from another, 
to test the difference of the merits of the students of the same class and to intro- 
duce a healthy spirit of competition can hardly be overestimated. It is of 
extreme importance that students should go through a scries of exammations- 
at the end of each year’s course, all of which need not be University examin- 
ations. ^,Such annual college examinations should be of a nature particularly 
adapted to test the attainments of students in the year under question. 
The final examination in every subject, whether it is medicine, law, engineer- 
ing, commerce, or industry, should be of a searching character, and should 
always be conducted by the University. The final University examination 
may be supplemented, if necessary, by a kind of practical work adapted to 
meet the requirements of the specific career in question. For example, in the 
case of medicine, the final University examination may bo supplemented by one 
year of hospital practice (as at present). In the case of technical education 
arrangements should be made after the final university examination, or at 
some particular stage of the university career, to send students to the great 
centres of commerce and industry, both at Home and abroad, so that they may 
have an opportunity of observing the working of the complete machinery. 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

(i) There is no denying the fact that in the existing system teaching is, to a certain 
extent, subordinated to examination and, in some cases the degree of subordin- 
ation is too great. But I think that is a necessary evil under the present condi- 
tions for it is noticed that students often neglect those important branches of a 
subject on which minimum marks are assign'^ in the paper by the regulations. 

(ii) {a) I am in agreement with the lines suggested for reducing the rigidity of the 
examination system. 

(h) I am opposed to examinations being adjusted so as to suit the courses given 
by individual teachers, at least in the lower stages, for this would be im- 
practicable and undesirable. Of course, teachers may, with advantage, bo 
given freedom in teaching. I insist that the present system of including 
outsiders amongst the paper setters is salutary and should not be dispensed 
with. 

(c) I think there is much expediency in the condition contemplated, but I want 
to impress that some sort of practical examination must be a necessary test 
in every science subject. 
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(iii) As regards the rest of fitness for specific careers the examination has a good value. 
In case of medicine and engineering the test is quite sufficient and graduates 
are quite fit to practice in specific professions. But, in the case of law and 
teaching, the result is not quite satisfactory and I think they lack practical train- 
ing. In th • case of law students a dozen of moot-courts in the year is quite in- 
sufficient; I think a year of attendance in a district court, both civil and crim- 
inal, is more necessary than the percentage of attendance in the college and 
the number of years of study. As regards the teaching faculty graduates 
may be proficient in theoretical knowledge as tested by the examination, but may 
be found wanting in actual training work and class management. »Something 
may profitably be devised to counteract this deficiency. 


Banebji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pbamada Chaban. 

'(i) I think there is some force in the remark that in the present university system 
teaching is subordinated to examination. This, however, is inevitable in order 
to secure uniformity. 

(ti) (a) I think some attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the present 
system by adopting t'us method. 

(6) and (c) The other two methods, I fear, would be unsuitable. 

[(ill) In the professions of law and medicine the best test of fitness is success in the 
prescribed exami iations. This, I believe, is the test applied in England and I 
cannot think of any other. I am not in a position to express any opinion at 
regards other subjects. 


Banerji, Surendra Chandra. 

i(i) In the existing system of university examination teaching is unduly subordi- 
nated to examination. An examination of the University is conducted by a 
body of examiners who frame the questions according to their views, without 
knowing how much lias actually been taught by persons actually engaged in 
teacliing. The examiners are supposed to be guided by a prescribed syllabus 
in every subject, but the syllabus is, in many cases, too vague to restrict the 
range of questions and, thus, examiners are at liberty to frame questions according 
to their own standard of proficiency for a certain examination. Teaching is 
therefore, modelled to meet the requirements of a certain body of examiners, 
and the result is that a considerable mental and phy.sical strain is imposed upon 
'"students, for they are compelled to cram in order to get through an examin- 
ation and, far from creating a lively interest among students, teaching becomes 
a burden to them. Thus, in mind, real teaching is unduly subordinated 
to examination. 

f{ ii) (a) Teaching should be accurately defined. 

(6) 'I'he examining body sho dd be so constituted as to consist of a fair percentage of 
internal examiners, t.r., of persons actually engaged in teaching. The external 
examiners (whether paper setters or paper examiners) for an examination 
should know on what lines teaching has been conducted and should restrict 
their extent of enquiry to those lines. In the examination of a science 
subject the production of a record of practical work done by every student 
should be made compulsory and a certain percentage of the total marks 
for the practical examination should be assigned to it. The record must be 
previously approved and signed by the teacher under whoso direction the 
student worked. 

'(c) There ought to be a test by the University for all subjects taught for an 
examination, and the test may bo based on certificates of proficiency from 
• teachers. 
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Banerji, Umacharan. 

In my judgment the criticism tliat in the oxisting university system teaching is 
unduly subordinated to examination is quite valid. 

(ii) (a) The teaching might, for some purposes, be defined, as at present, by prescribed 

examination requirements. 

(b) The teacher might be loft with some degree of freedom. 

(c) In some sections of a subject, but not in some particular subjects, though 

teaching might be given, there might be no test by a formal university 
examination. 

(iii) I fully approve tiio opinion that examinations may serve as a test of fitness for 

the specific careers mentioned in tlie question ; but an additional test might bo* 
introduced in special cases, particularly in respect of administration in the public 
service. 

In ancient Indian universities, at any rate in those of which we have got an then tic 
accounts, teachers and profevS.sors worked gratis ; they accepted no nnnuiuTation for 
their work ; those who taught for pay were called BWiPtbidbynpilas salaried 

and stigmatised in the same way as their compatriots the ophists of ancient 
Greece in later times. The tradition of free tuition Inis been preserved up to tho 
present day in modern Sanskrit tols. In those ancient tunes the kings and emperors 
made ample provision for the residence, feeding, clothing, etc., of tho professors and tho 
students alike. 

In tho Ndlanda University there were ten thousand students, one thousand lecturers, 
five hundred assistant, or additional, professors, and ton eminent professors. Tho entire 
cost of tho university was met by tlio reigning kings. Free from all anxiety regarding 
their maintenance, teachers and students alike devoted themselves, heart and soul, 
to their studies and other duties ; and tho success of tlio university training was remark- 
able. 

Tho conditions of modern life and society are, liov\ ever, quite different ; and wo 
cannot expect to have professors now working without remuneration or on a rniscrafile 
pittance for their bare subsistence. The teacliing profession needs groat improve- 
ment. The cost of living nowadays has greatly increased. To command tho resjioct 
of the pupils and the general public teachers and professors sliould have increased emolu- 
ments. Besides, large numbers of able youths should be attracted to tho teaching firofes- 
sion — this is a great desideratum. Teachers and professors sliould bo placed, pad 
passu, to the extent practicable with the members of otlier services under Government. 
The prestige of the profession has of late been lowered considerably ; what a sad contrast 
to tlie high position which teachers occupied in tho different parts of India from tlio 
remotest antiquity down to the middle of the last century. To imjirove the profession 
tho following stops appear to bo urgently needed : — 

(A) Graduates of groat distinction, of good moral character and good social standing 

should alone be eligible for lectureships and professorships in a college or 
university, 

(B) None but teachers of at least two years’ standing should have charge of teaching 

the intermediate college classes. At least two years’ experience of teaching 
in the intermediate classes should be insisted upon, as a sino qua non to ap- 
pointment as lecturers of the graduate classes ; and those who have not had 
two years’ experience of such teaching should not bo hoisted upon post • 
graduate classes as professors. It is to be regretted that even in Government 
colleges untrained and inexperienced youths are often selected as professors for 
lecturing in post-graduate classes merely for their academic success. But 
such teachers cannot command the respect of the pupils. This complaint is 
heard in several quarters. 

To make teaching efficient the teacher’s status should be raised by increased 
salaries, as I have already stated, and they should undergo a course of 
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training in the art of teaching. One or two training colleges have, indeed, 
been established ; but they are too small in number and too inadequately and 
poorly staffed to bo popular. 1 would advocate the abolition of these 
training colleges, and recommend the inclusion of education as an optional 
subject for study in the ordinary curriculum of B. A. candidates. This 
would be a great time-saver ; and we shall have a larger number of trained 
teachers. 


Bardaloi, N. C. 

(i) Yes. 

(li) 1 should like the examinations to be V4iry strict in the sense that the questions should 
be general and comprehensive, mostly written like small essays and examined 
strictly. But the examinations should be every six months and, when a boy 
passes in one subject, he should not be examined in that subject again. 

(a) Yes. 

(/>) Yes ; but there must bo uniformity. 

(c) Ye 3. 

.(iii) Examinations there must be, but there must be jiraetical tests before ad owing a 
person to have degrees or diplomas. 


Barrow, J. K. 


•(i) That examinations exeicise a tyranny over the lives of most collogo students I 
take to be beyond dispute. The extraordinary prevalence of keys ”, with model 
questions and answers and such like meretricious aids to a d(\groe, sold by 
every bookseller and adveitised by every ])Ost, tlie multiplication of lectures, 
and the dictation of notes all point to tlie fact that the task of passing the 
university examinations imposes an undue strain upon the majority of college 
students. 1 have referred to this mattm in my answer to question 1, and can 
only repeat my conviction that the chief cause of the ti oiiblo is not that the 
univer^!ity courses are in themselves very unreasonable (though the groups of 
subjects are too large — 1 consider that by the college stage thc^re should be 
more specialisation), but that so many ot the boys who enter college arc quite 
unfit to do so and, in particular, have nothing like the requisite ease in the use of 
the English language. In my answer to (question 111 give my views on certain 
points in connection with the teaching of English, and the study of English 
literature ; but consider the case of a first-year student who has taken up, 
among other subjects, history. It is reasonable to expect that a college student 
reading history will not confine himself to plodding through a single book, or 
part of a book, on his period, and trying to learn by heart, with the aid of a key 
or his lectures, answers to probable questions. One would expect him, under the 
guidance of a tutor, to refer to quite a number of books himself ; to try to 
make himself familiar with opposing views on disputed points and to form his 
own views ; to devote special attention to the aspects of his period which have 
most interest for him ; and so forth. All this, properly done, will take most of 
his time and energy, even if ho is perfectly familiar with the language in 
which lectures are delivered and the books to bo consulted are written and if 
ho is doing nothing but history. If ho is so unfamiliar with the language in 
question that he onlv catches a stray sentence h^re and there of his lectures, 
and takes ten Or fifteen minutes to read a page of any book which ho consults ; 
if, moreover, ho has, under similar conditions, to read a mass of English 
literature and two subjects besides, it is apparent that the task before him 
must be far beyond his powers. I find myself, in attempting to answer these 
questions, harping very much upon a single string ; but no fact can be more 
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important to realise than this, that students who have to learn everything 
through the medium of English must be baffled at every step so long as they are 
unfamiliar with English. 

(ii) (6) As regards the suggestion made under this head I do not think it is at present 
practicable. 

(c) I believe (and I am supported by the staff of the Presidency College, Calcutta) 
that hardly anyone would take up any course if he had not the prospect of 
passing an examination at the end of it. 

We ought to set clearly before ourselves the following objects : — 

(A) To give a good working knowledge of modern English, as spoken and ^vritten, 

to aU pupils in English schools. 

(B) To super-add, only in the case of those who have a distinct faculty for languages, 

some knowledge and appreciation of English literature. 

Wo should, therefore, pay far more attention than we do to correctness and ease in the 
use of English in writing and in speech. The rigidity of examinations in English would 
be relaxed by giving much more importance to essays and to translation from, and into, 
English. And once a good working knowledge of English were attained I believe the 
tyranny which the examination system at present exercises in all subjects would largely 
disappear. 


Basu, P. 

i(i) Yes; throughout the university course, parlicuJarly during tlie undergraduate 
work, the object of teaching seems to bo to j^repare students for the examination. 
The aim of the student also is to get up so much only as will ensure success in 
the examination. 8o that the credit at the examination is usually taken to be 
the tost of the student’s eayiabilities and the teacher’s ciTieiency. 1’his, naturally, 
leads to a systinn of teaching which follows too rigidly the examinations, with all 
its evils of cramming, etc The method ot the examination, too, in which the 
marks are allotted by counting u[) the number of points that the student can giA o 
from tlio books accentuates tliese evils, 

(ii) It would certainly be a change for the bolter if the rigidity of this examination 
system'^ould be lelaxed without, at the same time, diminishing the standard ot 
culture attained under the existing system. 

(//) In the lower examinations this process would be the best. The courses of study 
might be broadened and the examination carried on with the object of ascer- 
taining the general iiilelJigence of students and testing their capacity for 
utilising materials picked up in the course of a comjiarativoly wide range of 
study. The teaching should bo intensive with regard to some ])ortion of the 
course, which would giA'c the proper training to the students. Avhereas the rest 
of tlio course of study might be left to students to work up thoir capacity for, 
and attainment in, a university examination. 

(|>) This system can only be applied with safety in the case of the higher examin- 
ations. At present, it can bo a])])lied only to the M. A. examination. It may 
bo extended to the new honours course m the B.A. Avhich lias been prepared 
by the University. This method, where carried on with a competent staff of 
specialists in different subjects, can alone give scojio to that spirit of research 
and original investigation which ought to be the aim of the University to foster 
during the higher courses of university teaching. At present, a specialist 
must confine himself to the teaching of the prescribed course, and cannot 
directly take the students to the inner regions of research since that would 
be going beyond the proscribed limit. So that curiosity and interest which 
are essential for original investigation can be roused only if the professor 
happens to possess exceptional facilities to mix with the students in his ultra* 
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tutorial capacity. But, if the teacher is given the maximum of freedom in 
teaching with, of course, a minimum standai^d fixed by the University, which 
must be attained, then the special lines of research may be indicated by the 
professor and those students who desire to have a special intimation in that 
subject would come to specialise in that. An examination, thus, would rough- 
ly test the number of specialists who could, if they so desired, undertake 
with proper opportunity and guidance, original investigation along those 
lines. Their capacity for this might be tested by a thesis or some other more 
convenient method than the examination. Thus, within certain limits, this 
method may be utilised to give the greatest benefit to students in matters 
of special study and got from the teacher the maximum of expert service of 
which ho is capable. For example, under the existing system it is realised 
that the service which Dr. Brajendranath Seal can actually render to- 
students is not a fraction of what could be made available from him if he 
could introduce research work info his prescribed routine lectures. 

(c) Under this head would properly come all athletic and social affairs of the Uni- 
versity. If these are made obligatory on students they may be given a 
training, to undergo which would be compulsory on their part, but for which 
they would have to undergo no examination at the University beyond the 
production of a certificate from the inatitution which they would attond- 
But it is doubtful whether such athletic and social affairs can bo made obliga- 
tory in India. In Calcutta, for example, no college nor the University c^n 
ever hope to make adecpiate arrangements for all students as regards 
gymnasium, etc. , or any outdoor games. The funds necessary for that would 
be disproportionately great. As to social affairs it is evident that the divers- 
ity of systems prevalent in actual life would make it impossible for the Uni- 
versity even to attempt to make any one system obligatory on the whole 
body of students. The only thing possible under the circumstances seems 
to be a loose sort of club life, with a more serviceable organisation on the lines 
of debating societies. The want of these latter may, it seems, be supplied, 
with loss radical changes, by developing the system of seminary work which 
has boon established in some of the more advanced colleges. 


Basu, Rai P. K., Bahadur. 

(i) How far examination has subordinated teaching can be gauged from what is very 
often noticed during an inspection of English high schools. A boy in the pre- 
paratory class is often in doubt whether he himself or his name is the noun and 
a boy in the top class is dumb when asked why a flat curve does not come under 
the definition of a straight lino given in his text-book. Teachers complain that 
boys do not pay any attention to fundamental principles as these are never asked 
in the final examination. 

(ii) (b) Under the circumstances stated above the adoption of this, with a slight 
modification, appears to present the only solution. The modification I would 
propose is that the examination should conform to a definite standard 
and the teacher be given full freedom within that standard. 

(iii) University examinations can never take the place of professional studies. They can, 
at best, form a basis for subsequent work. Even in the profession of teaching 
a university degree does not necessarily indicate a good teacher. In some of the 
professions, e.q., medicine, law, etc., it is perhaps unsafe even to assume that 
success at an examination in a special subject indicates any special aptitude for 
that subject. Examination tests, other than those in the actual field of work,, 
can only fix the minimum of educational attainments. 
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Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

(i) To reduce the rigidity of the examination system a failed candidate should be ex- 
amined in that subject only in which he has failed — at the utmost in Engli^li, in 
addition. 

(h) and (c) It might be made clastic by following thc'C suggestion^. 

The matriculation examination may serve as a test of fitness for a specific carc. i 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

(i) In the opinion of the Association the existing university system is undulv 
subordinated to examination. Teaching has Jtiecome mere coaching to a very 
large extent. Notes of lectures, and frequent exercises for students, are rnerelv 
meant to prepare th^pi for examinations. 

(u) The Association is not in favour of abolishing a formal university examination, 
nor do they favour the adjustment of examinations to the courses given bv 
individual teachers. 

(lii) So tar as the law examinations are concerned there is a just complaint that there 
are too many examinations. T’hey do not think that a law degree from the 
University should at once qualify students to practise in our law courts. 
Greater attention should be j)aid to the study of jurisprudence and the scientific 
portions. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(i) and (ii) We are of opinion that in the existing university system teaching is unduly* 
subordinated to examination, and it is desirable that the rigidity of the oxamm- 
ation system should be relaxed in the directions suggested. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 


Sen, V. N. 

Mukorjeo, B. 0. 

Bhattacharya, K. C. ([) Yes 

Sen, T. C. ^ ' 

Chatterjee, K. B. 

Chowdhury, B. K. 

Roy, D. N. 


(i) Not only IS teaching unduly subordinate<l to examination, but good teaching wcaild 

, ^ , result, in most cases, in failure of students so taught to iiass 

Janau, Miss A. L. . i . . i i ^ ^ 

the examinations. It is, to a large extent, only by not toaclung. 

but by passing on cram, tliat teachers can expect to cover enough ground to 
ensure their students passing. Any good teaching done is done at a risk. 

The present defect is duo to two main causes : — 


(A) Wrong type of examination paper. 

( B) Wrong type of syllabus. 

These two causes would have to be remo\ed before any of the courses sug- 
gested would be of an.y use. 

I cannot speak strongly enough on the effect of at least some of the present 
syllabuses on both the mental and moral characters of those subjected to 
them either as teachers or as taught or, as these words are scarcely applica- 
ble, as crammers and crammed. 


VOL. X 
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(ii) To mitigate the rigidity of the examination system the University may dispense 

with the intermediate examination, this being replaced 
by mere college exercises. It will define certain courses 
of study for the B. A. degree, leaving certain extra 
subjects to be taught by each college according to its 
choice. A candidate in that case would not be admitted 
to the degree unless the head of the college certified 
as to his having satisfied the college tests in the extra 
subjects. 

(iii) I do not agree with my staff in the above suggestion. I consider an intermediate 

, 4 T examiniti on conducted by the University to be essential, and for 

Janau, Miss A. L. , j » 

several reasons. 

(6) This might be done, as suggested earlier, by schemes submitted to the University 
and approved under certain safeguards, as experimental at first, and^hen, if 
successful, finally adopted. 

(c) This might certainly be done in certain sections at both the intermediate and final 
examinations. For instance, certain subjects examined at the end of the 
first year of both intermediate and final courses. But no one should be allowed 
to take the university examination who had not passed in these subjects in a 
paper set by the college authorities, and a certificate to that effect should be 
given for each student by the principal. This is done in the Bombay 
University for certain subjects. It leads sometimes, however, to the abuse of 
more than one test being given until the student is pulled through somehow. 
This must be provided against ; but a test at the end of the second year for 
anyone who had failed in the test at the end of the first year might be 
allowed. 


Sen, P. N. 
Mukerjee, B. G. 
Bhattacharya, K. C. 
Sen, P. C. 

Chatterjee, K. B. 
Chowdhury, B. K. 
Hoy, D. N. 


Bhaduri, Kai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes ; there is validity in the criticism that teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination. In the majority of cases the ultimate object of students is to 
pass the examinations and to obtain degrees. They do not care to study 
thoroughly the subjects they are required to read, and teachers are also 
anxious to secure a high percentage < f passes. Thus, they (students and teachers) 
pay more attention to the forms of questions that are set in the examin- 
ations, and avoid studying those portions of the text- books whence no questions 
are expected, than to the thoroughness of study The portions that are marked 
‘ important ’ are only those from which questions are expected. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

(i) Under the existing system teaching is somewhat subordinated to examination, 
(li) (a) and (&). The two .schemes are not wholly incompatible as far as teaching is con- 
cerned, vide my answer to question .5. 


Bhandaekab, D. R. 

(i) Ido not think that in the existing university system teaching is unduly subordinated 
to examination. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

(5) This is not desirable for the B.A. As to the M.A, the question does not arise 
because all the teachers are on the various boards and can adjust the syllabus 
to the coutse of lectures they intend delivering. 
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(c) This might be done in the case of M.A. graduates, who should then bo given a 
diploma saying that they attended a certain course of lectures in a certain 
subject. 


Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 


My general view about examinations is this : — They are necessary in order to 
find out whether teachers and students have been idle all the time or doing their 
proper duties. But, since university degrees are not to be had without an examin- 
ation, the attention of the student is fully concentrated on the requirements of the 
examination. The teacher’s tendency is also in the same direction and, if he strays 
a little from the courses laid down by the University, students may feel interested 
for a time in the new things placed before them, but do not devel(4)e that interest 
or care to remember those new things; i.c., learning, at least, is unduly subordinated 
to examination, and, in most cases, teaching also. Students even go so far, when an 
examiner is appointed from the teaching staff of a college, as to make it a point 
to procure the notes dictated to students by the examiner while lectining to his 
pupils in his college and oftentimes the reading of these notes enhances their chances 
of passing. How to render examinations which are, of course, necessary, not harmful 
to proper learning and teaching, and how to make the student take an interest 
in the subject solely taught, and not to confine his attention to the mere acquisition 
of a knowledge sufficient to enable him to answer the examiner’s questions, 
is a difficult problem. But I will make an attempt to answer it. The teacher him- 
self should be a person of such high qualifications as will, naturally, enable him to 
inspire respect for himself in the minds of his students. He should so arrange his 
lectures as to awaken the interest of the students and intermix his lectures with 
questions to ascertain whether the students have really understood him and do appie- 
ciate what is told to them. The harmfulness of an examination is due not only to 
the examination as an examination, but to the qualifications of the examiner also. 
His questions should be such as are calculated to test whether the examinee has 
devoted any thought to the points raised in the book he has learnt and made them 
his own or appreciates them at their true value. But sufficient care is not bestowfd 
by the syndicate on the appointment of proper examiners and cases are not wait- 
ing in which the syndicate reproves an examiner for putting testing questions, 
especially when there are complaints about them in the newspapers or representations 
from relations or teachers of examinees. The examiner should he left free to put 
questions on matters intimately connected with those contained in the book ore- 
scribed, though not actually mentioned in the book itself. In other words, the 
ox?’ miner should he required to set questions calculated to test the candidate’s general 
knowledge of the subject treated in the book taken up. 

Subject to these general observations my replies are as follows : — 

(ii) {a) The teaching should be defined, as at present, by prescribed examination 

requirements. 

(b) The suggestion should not be accepted except in the case of a teacher of 

known eminence and interested in the maintenance of his reputation. 

(c) The teaching alluded to might be given. But, I am afraid that, if not tested 

by a formal university examination, it will not be eared for by students. 

(iii) I think that after the final examination in these subjects the passed candidate 

should, for one year at least, be required to serve as an apprentice to an emiricTit 
practitioner in these professions. 


Bhattaoharya, Jogendranath. 

(i) There is some truth in the statement that teaching is to a certain extent subordi- 
nated to examination in the existing university system. Pupils at present 
look upon their school or college life as nothing but a preparation for university 
examinations. Their horizon is circumscribed as they have no higher aim than 
to pass examinations. When a certificate is the chief end and aim any subject 

L 2 
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that does not lend itself to the test becomes neglected. This oppressive system 
has also atiected the method of instruction. Teachers, on the other liand^ 
are only too careful to teach those things that will he set at the final examin- 
ation. The number of passes being the goal the spirit of inquiry in the pupil is, 
smothered. Cram lessons and “ kc\s ’ receiv e encouragement. The only w a}’ 
to put a stop to this evil system is to give due w eight to the w ritten record of the 
pupils, which will make the tutorial work in the school or in the college more 
tliorough. Boys, at the same time, w ill be more systematic and regular in 
their work, and acquire habits of neatness and carefulness. Marks will be 
assigned to tl.ev\ ritten work, w hich w ill count towards the final pass. Practic- 
ally, this v\ill be a distinct compulsory subject, in addition to those present cd 
for the matiiculation or intermediate examinations. 

(ii) To lessen the rigidity of tests examination by compartments should be intro- 
duced. Students who get jilucked in any of the examinations in one 
subject, will have permission to appear in that subject only, after three months, 
before the head of the institution, w hose certificate w ill enable them to secure the 
final pass. 

(a) Post-graduate teaching should in no way be defined by examination require- 
ments. '^rhe professor should on no acconrU be the examiner of the subject 
w hich he teaches in the i\i. A. course, as this w ill limit the area to be gone 
through. Thus, though teaching may be defined by prescribed examination 
requiienunts in the preliminary stage there w ill be a maximum of freedom 
in teaching and in study at the post-graduate stage, the test being adjusted to. 
the courses giv^en by teachers in different subjects. 


Bhattacharya, Krishnachandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) To a certahi extent the subordination of teaching to examination is a necessary 

evil m our country. An attempt, however, may be made to minimise the- 
evil. If the m<itriciilation standard could be raised the intcrmediat-^ examin- 
ation may be dispensed with and replaced by mere col!ege exerc scs distril uted 
thioughout the year. The University may define certain courses of study toi- 
the B.A. degree, leaving a number of extra subjects to be tau^lit by each college 
according to its choice. A cendid.ite, in that case, can only be admitted to th'‘ 
degree it the head of the college certifies as to lus having satisfied the college 
tests in the extra, subjei ts. An experiment may also be made to arrange 
corrses of popular college lectures in subjects that may interest students without 
any reference to examination and in which only voluntary pri7X' competitions 
ma be encouragt d. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

(i) The criticism is v^alid ; but, under the present condition of our colleges, the 
examination system must continue up to that for the degree — ride my answ er ten 
question 2. 

(ii) No. 

{a) In tliat case degree, diploma or certificate will have to be granted on the recom- 
mendation of the teacher. These, 1 fear, will not carry much weight. 

(h) The lack of uniformity of standard is a serious objection against this 
I roccdurc. 

(r) No student will care to learn such a subject; neither will the public «attacli 
any v aluo to the attainment in it. 

iii) Tlie formal exan ination corducted by the University should be the only test 
fer any speeibc career — ride exception roted in my answ'er to question 2. 
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Bhattachaeyya, Haridas. 

,(i) reanhing i-3 tii'ccsmrihj (not unduly) suboi'dinated to examination in I’cngal for 
the following reasons : — 

(A) The only accepted tc-,t of prolicicncy in a course is the Unuersit v results. 
Oollege records and teachers’ opinions carry no weight. 

(E) The University lixes a course not of study, but ot examination, an<l the ques- 
tions sometimes set require mechanical repioduction ol details mer ‘ than an 
intelligent grasp of general priiuuples. 

A large numbiu ot books are recommended in a })artieiilar .subject and the 
ti ac hers, feeling the hardship of poor students, iiave recourst' to note-dictating. 
An inUi}!^irp M ml y should bv pief(rnd to an txinisire eac so that students 
may be taken through tlie books recommended. 

(D) The examination system is rigid and mechanical and, the number ot questions 
being usually large and unitorm tor all, .ittempts at originality do not pay 
as they involve more time. But this is a necessary evil as the number ot 
exaiiiiiK'rs is usu.dly large and individual discretion is Jik<‘ly to b** p/odiictivi? 
ot imiquality of standard. 

This IS an inevitable i^yil ot all examining univerdties, 

(n) (a) The present system of oxamiimtion should conliniie yhcreyer moie than one 
institution teach the s<irne subject or subji^cts. 

[b) Honours and po-5t-graduate teaching should be centralised, and examinations 

sliould b(' adjusted to the couix^s given by individual teaclxTs. Tho same 
])lan should be followed whiu'i' thiue is only oni' institution tiMidimg a 
particular branch of learning, tin* (Avil Engineering (.'olleg(‘, Sibpur. 

(c) In very tcAv subjects is this advisable. Perhaps lectures on pli^sioiogy may 

])e delivered to jisychology students, and yet no ciuestions on ]mrely 
physiological subjeids be set. 

tjin) (Sonudliing should be done to secure a regular supply ol gooil tiMidun’s, <‘spe(ually 
tor the schools. There arc about 500 schools within the pre^uhnu y and, according 
to the rei]Uircm(*nts ot the UniviTsity, at least 1,000 graduates are engaged in 
tiM'dung. The number well, how’ever, bii lound to be much gi(Mt<‘r as haid com- 
])etition has driven many M. A’s. into the protession of school te.iching. 

There is at ])rcsent no organisation to siqiarate th(‘ normal from tlie imuitally (kdicient 
children and the same education is imparted to all irrespective of mental ajititude and 
endowment. Teachers have no knowledge ot the diversity of miuital t\ p(*s. They 
4 i,re mostly ignorant of the mod(;rn methods ot educational training. 

I would, therefore, make the follownig suggest oms : — 

(1) That the pecuniary prospects ot teachers (esjiecially trained ones) be hetterod 
so that really good men may take to this profession. 

•^2) That a sdcct nmmbtr of colleges he empowered to teach the L. T. and B. T. coiirs(e, 
practical training being given m the schools attached to such colleges. It a 
single eollt'ge linds it difficult to undertake such teaching, colleges should eom- 
hiiK' to undertake it. The classes, in that ease, will he held in the honours 
C A lege. 

(^3) That each school be compelled to keep at least two L T’s. and one B. T. on the 
staff within the next ten years and inspectors and sub -inspectors of schools 
should have a teacher’s certificate. 

^4) That a central child-welfare institute be established at Calcutta, with branches 
all over the presidmicy, to test the physical and mental fitness of school children 

'li and advbse parents or guardians about the suitable studies or occupations 
of their wards. Each newly admitted school or college student must procure 
a permit from the institute to begin a school or college education. 

(5) That the David Hare Training College be absorbed by the experimental psycho- 
logy department, and the new degree of M. T. be instituted. None but JVL A.’s 
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and M. kSc.’s should bo admitted into the M. T. class, but a third-class M. A. 
should be allowed to be a professor if he passes the M. T. examination in the 
first division. 

There should be a hierarchy of examinations, then, for the teaching profession. Ar- 
rangements should be made to impart L. T. teaching at such hours that B. A. aod B. So. 
students may attend the lectures and B. T. teaching at such hours that M. A. and M. So. 
students may attend. The M. T. course should be a one-year course and concurrent 
with the third-year law course. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadliyaya Kaliprasanna. 

(i) I thfliK there is some truth in the criticism that in the existing university system 
teaching is subordinated to university examination. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

(i) It cannot be answered wholly in the affirmative or in the negative. 

Examination is intended to test sound and thorough knowledge and the object of teach- 
ing should also be to impart the same. Those that are against examinations are 
for allowing students and teachers liberty to do nothing. The end and aim of 
examinations should be to test the soundness of the knowledge of candidates in 
the subjects of examination. 

(ii) The use made of examinations might be varied to meet the needs of different sub- 
jects of study and of different groups of students. 

(a) Yes. 

(h) Examinations should never be adjusted to the courses given by individual teachorr* 
(r) Test by a formal university examination should, on no account, be dispensed 
with. 

(hj) For the legal, medical, and engineering professions the existing examination tests 
are sufficient. 

For agriculture, commerce, and industry three years’ special course in each subject 
after matriculation is requisite. 

J’or the medical service, the existing test is sufficient. 

For the executive service the B.A. or B.Sc. test should be sufficient. 

For efficiency of administration the judicial and executive services should be 
recruited from the Bar. 


Biss, E. E. 

[iii) I consider that the courses laid down for the B. T. degree and the L. T. diploma 
are in need of sweeping revision. If, for instance, the Commission will examine 
the work proscribed in the ‘ History of Education ’ they will find that it involves 
a knowledge of the civilisations of the East and West for all past times, for the 
‘ History of Education ’ is, of necessity, the history of the minima of efficiency 
(using the term in its broadest sense) that have been required by various social 
groups from their young, and the way in which the adult portions of those com- 
munities have set about securing their ends. The result of a curriculum of the 
kind laid down in this and the other subjects is a very regrettable superfici- 
ality in the work, and a great difficulty in securing a departure from the 
methods of study in vogue for other examinations. Again, the examinatiem o£ 
candidates in the practical work of teaching is exceedingly difficult, and I consi- 
der that the responsibility for the classification of teachers in training shouidi 
be thrown upon the college authorities, who alone can form sound views as to- 
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the value of a student’s work. The standards of these collegas could be har 
monised by mutual visitation among the principals, and their consultation with 
some third party appointed for the purpose. The form of examination in which 
a student merely gives one of three prepared lessons before examiners can, at most, 
test the class-room technique of the candidate, and can afford no adequate 
evidence of the more important qualities which go to the making of the real 
teacher. I have submitted a separate note on the training of teachers. 


Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur, 

(i) I think there is much force in the criticism that in the existing university 
system teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. Students care more for 
passing the examinations and teachers, as a rule, coach them, and not teach. 
Students do not care to study the courses prescribed by the University, 
but depend upon the notes given by their teachers, which only help cramming, 
(ii) There should be an attempt to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. I 
consider that the use made of the examination might be varied to meet the 
needs of the different subjects of study and of the different groups of students. 
Particular subjects, or sections of subjects, might be taught ; but, thougfi 
teaching might be given, there might be no test by a formal university examin- 
ation. I mean some subjects may be taught for general culture and theproh- 
ciency of students in those subjects may be tested by the results of weekly, 
monthly or first half-yearly exercises in the case of matriculation students and, 
in the case of university students by the results of the annual examinations 
of the first-year class and of the half-yearly examination of the second-year class. 
Students of the matriculation class should not be allowed to appear at th-^ 
matriculation examination and students of the second-year class should not bo 
allowed to appear at the intermediate examination unless they have satis- 
factory marks in the said exercises and examinations. Subjects for general 
culture should not be studied after the half-yearly examinations of the matricula- 
tion and second-year classes. 


Biswas, Craru Chandra. 

(i) There is much force in the criticism that in the present system teaching is unduly 

subordinated to examination. 

(ii) An attempt should certainly be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination 

system, and it would be worth while to try all the alternative methods suggested. 

(a) and (6) In the case of the higher examinations, from the honours degree upwards, 
alternative may be followed, while, in the case of the lower examinations, it is 
feared that the teaching will have, to a large extent, to be defined by prescribed 
examination requirements. 

(c) In science subjects, however, whether for the lower or the higher examinations, a 
formal university test may be dispensed with, and in lieu thereof the record of 
practical work done by the student in the class and the reports of his tea4.'hers 
may be accepted. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 


(i) Yes. 

(ii) The rigidity of the examination system should not be reduced, but the system 

should be so modified (as suggested in my answer to question 10) that the real 
efficiency of a candidate in a subject may be tested. Such a system would 
prevent the undue subordination of teaching and learning to examination. 
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Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

(i) There is no doubt tliat at present teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. 
Looking at the characteristics of the people I see no way to remedy this except 
by restricting a university career to those to wlioin the result of an examination is 
not all-important^ 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

With regard to this question I shall only say that an examination with regard to 
administration in the public service will be of groat advantage. Equitation is 
one of the tests for an appointment in the executive service ; I would add nata- 
tion also. 


Bose, B. C. 

% 

(i) The charge that teaching is now imduiy subordinated to examination appear, 
pretty correct. Yet, evidently it is due not to any instrinsic defect in the system 
itself, but to the way in Avhich it is usually worked. For instance, some of the 
questions set at a university examination are often such as to be beyond the 
capacity of candidates ; hence, they have to get up a mass of unassimilatcd 
verbiage to be able to ‘ pass ’ ; and many teachers are tempted to encourage tlieir 
pupils to be more attentive to the peculiar tactics helpful for getting tlirougb, 
than to such a natural and liberal study ot the subject itself as would be prom])ted 
by a genuine interest in it. If the questions be .so framed that they can be well 
answered by one who has a thorough grasp of his subject up to the prescribed 
standard, but who has no care for any artificial dodges, and cannot be answered 
without the former in spite of the latter, the tendency of boys and masttas to 
neglect proper education for unintelligent cramming will be autoimitically set 
right. And, it should be noted, SNch a Chinee iii fJir mpthod oj u'orlinfj is qiiite, 
consistent with the principles of the evibtinc/ u)nv( r.sit>/ si/'^ieni'^ and, hence, can 
be well introduced without much alteration m the s}^stem itself. 

(ii) In the present state of education and other circumstances in the country no relax* 
ation of the existing examination system seems desirable. 

(h) and (c) I feel slJrongly agaimst these proposals as the/ are likely to introduce 
too much of confusion, disparity, and po.ssible unfairnc.ss, m teaching the 
students, as well as in judging their comjiarative merits. 


Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) There is great room for relaxation of the rigidity oi the examination system. 
Examinations should be fewer and tar between. For instance, for qualifying for 

the M.A. or M.Sc. degree, there should be, in my opinion, one examination only 
between the matriculation and the M.A. or M.»Sc., viz., the B.A. or B.Sc. 

(а) and (c) They are desirable and practicable. 

(б) Is not practicable. 


Bose, G. C. 

(i) This part has already been answered in connection with question 1. 

(ii) An attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. For 

instance, the responsibility of judging whether the students have fulfilled the 
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conditions ot study tor th<‘ inUnnicdialo staj^c and aic coinjictcnt to take up tlio 
study for the graduate stage may be giv(‘n to coll(‘gos under prope. safeguards 
At the graduate stage tlu^re should lie <i university ('Xaniination mider more 
elastic conditions than at present. In the intermediate) stages iii some subjects 
such as drawing, hygiene, etc., teaching might be given, but there eeed be no 
test by a formal university examination. In secondary schools an attempt 
should be made to institute a system of all-round preliminary education, replacing 
the existing system of coaching with a solo eye to jiassmg the matriculation ex- 
amination. The final examination of the secondary scliool stage may then bo 
accepted as qualifying a candidate for taking up the Universit y courses or courses 
which may be specially designed for the pro^es^lons. 

(lit) Provdsion should exist in the University for the study, examination, and granting 
of degrees in medicine, law, engiiK^ering, teaching, agriculture, eomniereo, and 
industry, but these degrec^s icMid not l)c the only jiassports for these ])i*ofcssions 
or for admission into the ])ublie service. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

(i) Yes ; to a great extent ; so long as the progress of students and the work of teachers 
an‘ to be judged by the results of the university examination it must bo so. 
There is no unmixed good in this world, and human institutions must be more or 
less imjierfect ; in the absence of any better syst(*m for the purjiose of ascertain- 
ing the merits of students we must make the best of the present arrangements. 
<ij) Yes. 

(a) Yes. 

^ib) Tlic teacher should have freedom in his teaching ; but the examination should 
be adjustcHl to the requirements of the University so that there might be 
a, uniform standard ; to safeguard, however, the interests of students their 
work at school, as tested from time to time by the headmaster and the in- 
'^pcctor of schools, should be taken into consideration along with the results 
of the formal Univm’Mty examination ; so that the failuie of any student to 
appear at, or pass, the eximination m a jiarticular subject at the University 
may not necessarily debar him from gaining the pass certificate. 

'(r) In leading, writing, conversation, and dictation in English and the vernacular, 
nractical work in mathematics and science, in drawing and music, some 
sort of test may be held at schools ; the report of periodical examinations on 
these subjects, held by the headmaster and the inspector jointly, should bo 
considered by the University. 

(lii) The University can test only the intellectual attainments of the candidate, and not 
liis technical skill in, and j^hysical and moral fitness for, the sjiecific career he 
wants to adopt. For admission into this there should be a departmental tc'^t 
over and above the University examination. 


Bose, J. M. 

(i) No system of university education can give students of ability any opportunity of 
obtaining the highest training so long as the system of teaching is subordinated 
to a defective system of examination, which demands only a knowledge of a 
sharply defined syllabus, and which does not in any way take into account the 
work done, or the knowledge gained, by a student during the whole period of 
his study, except in so far as he can express it within the short tim« allotted 
to him in the examination-hall only once a year. 
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It may be argued here that this evil can only be eliminated either by having more 
frequent examinations, or by abolishing examinations altogether, and relying 
only upon the report of the teacher as to the ability and progress of the student. 
But the latter would not be found practicable even in a small homogeneous 
country like the United Kingdom and in Bengal considerable difficulty would be 
experienced in maintaining an uniformity of standard. The average student of 
the Calcutta University makes no attempt whatever to take an intelligent 
interest in his subject, except as much as is necessary to pass the examination 
and, whenever a teacher asks a student to read a particular bock, ho is at once 
asked if that book is ‘ recommended ’ by the University. It has been the invari- 
able experience of most of us who are engaged in teaching scientific subjects 
that, whenever any attempt is made to illustrate the lectures by bringing in any 
subject of modern interest (such as aeroplane stability or wireless telegraphy), 
the teacher is immediately asked if that subject is included in the syllabus of 
the University. In short, the average student of the Calcutta University 
concentrates his whole mind and energy on one object only, namely, memorising 
thoroughly what he considers the most likely questions to be asked at the next 
university examination. It follows, therefore, that the cntioism that teaching is 
unduly subordin\ted to examination is entiiely valid. 

(ii) There is a regulation in the Calcutta University that no person engaged hi teaching 
any subject will be appointed a paper setter in that subject. The object of the 
regulation is, no doubt, to prevent giving an undue advantage to those students 
who had the privilege of attending the lectures of the paper setter. The result 
is that the syndicate appoints paper setters who are not in touch with thi^^ 
capabilities of the present generation of students. In setting a paper these 
external examiners are entirely guided by the questions which were set in 
previous years. Thus, the standard of the examination does not change and, 
as a matter of fact, it is quite easy for a student to guess what the questions 
would be next year simply by looking over the questions of previous years. 
This is exactly the course followed by the authors of “ model questions ”, and 
that is why these cheap publications are so popular with the students. 
Teachers are thus considerably handicapped, and do not know how to intro- 
duce some freshness into their lectures to suit a system of examination the 
nature of which remains the same ev^y year. 

While I say this I do not by any means suggest that external examiners should not 
be appointed. On the contrary, the appointment of such an examiner is ex- 
tremely necessary to encourage students to acquire as wide a knowledge as 
possible of the subject, and also to take some interest in those portions of the 
subject which were not covered by the lectures. But, in setting a paper, the co- 
operation of all, or at least some, of the teachers should be invited. In fact, our 
best plan would be to follow the method adopted in some of the modern British 
universities and divide a paper into two groups, say A and B, respectively set by 
the external exammer and the teacher. Thus, in Bengal, each college would 
have its own group B, while group A will be common to all the colleges. It is a 
notorious fact that the majority of students here attaches very little importance to 
lectures, because he knows that his lecturer has no hand in the setting of the 
paper. There is, thus, a strong tendency among our students to read ‘ notes 
‘ guides ’, and ‘ model questions ’, which can be purchased for a few annas. 
If the above suggestions be accepted I have no doubt that, gradually,, 
students will learn to appreciate the value of collegiate and university teaching. 

(a) So far as the ordinary pure arts and science courses are concerned teaching 
should not be rigorously regulated by prescribed examination requirements, 
and the student should be encouraged to acquire as wide a knowledge aa 
possible. 

^6) The teacher should certainly be given some degree of freedom, and the examination 
should be partly adjusted to the courses given by individual teachers the- 
teacher should be an eX-oMcin naner .nettAr alnnor wifh i\n AT-fArnal AYaminAt«\ 
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(c) As the average student has not yet learnt the advantages of university education 
the retention of an examination in some form is necessary to compel a student' 
to undergo a course of training in any subject. 


Bose, Khudi Ram. 

(i) Subordination of teaching to suitable tests or examinations (such as we have 
at our University here) has impressed me as a dhciplinary provision of high 
educational value. But what has struck me as most deleterious to the causs 
of sound and thorough-going education in this connection, has been the most 
general complaint that the subjects of study are not adequately handled in our 
colleges, especially in the intere.sts of those students who happen to have been 
unsuccessful at a previous examination of a similar standard at the University. 
Our unsuccessful T.A., L8c , B.A., and B.fsc. students resuming their attendances 
at lectures in a college in July, and completing them, to all intents and purposes, in 
December, ^.c., for a period of barely four mo7}ths and a half (pretty long vacations 
intervening) are appallingly handicapped in their studies in Jhiglish, philosophy, 
and logic in facing their next ordeal at the Universit.\. With this sort of imper- 
fect equipment it is but inevitable that they should find their unfortunate aca- 
demic history repeating itself from year to year in a large majority of instances. A 
remedy to this great evil would seem to lie in prolonging the college session (to be 
enforced by the University authorities) by accepting the candidates’ applications, 
for permission to a[)pear at tjjese examinations only a fortnight before their commence- 
ment, as also by the colleges dispensing with their so-called annual tost examin- 
ations. With the rich resources of this our premier University in the East this 
bit of reform does not altogether appear to be infeasible. 

(ii) The rigidity of the present examination .sy.stem may very advantageouNly be relaxed 
by providing that unsuccessful candidates at an examination are to be re- 
examined at the close of the next college session only in the subject or subjects 
of study in which there happened to be many failures. 

(c) There ought to be a test in every case by a formal university examination in the 
interests of sound education and discipline. 

Lastly, the salutary safeguard adopted by the Univerisity for a scries of years as to 
discountenancing the scheme of teachers or professors examining the answer books of 
their own pupils or setting papers in this connection ought to be extended still farther 
by ruling that no examiner should examine any of the candidates sent up by the college 
with the staff of which he might happen to be associated for the time being. Nor is it 
at all in keeping with the fitness of things that a university examiner in a subject should 
have vested in him a regulative control of the examination in a subject in which a text- 
book composed by him is prescribed as an alternative book in that subject of study for 
the purposes of that examination. 


Bose, Miss Mrinalini. 

(i) I think there is some truth in the criticism, but I do not think it is entirely so. 
Teaching can be greatly improved by appointing better qualified teachers, 
especially in the secondary schools. Owing to the small remuneration paid to 
teachers, the department cannot attract the best men. The pay of teachers 
and officers of the department should be raised so as to make it more attractive 
to the better class of men. 

(ii) See my answer to question 8. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) I do not think this system would work satisfactorily. 
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' Brown, Rev. A. E. 

(i) Tiicre is no doubt that, at present, teaching is entirely subordinated to examin 
ation. 

(ii) In our opinion, one of tlie chief defects in the present system is in the charactei 
of the questions set. We consider that these should be so caltered as to be a real 
test of a student’s mastery of the subject and liis power to think for himself. 

We believe that tliis change would do much to discourage “ cramming ” and create i 
real need for teaclimg. At tlie same time, we recognise that, so long as students are requirec 
to ansv^ er questions in English, examiners Avill hesitate to set questions of such a naturi 
as indicated above. Examiners know quite well the extreme difficulty wliich tin 
majority of students experiences in trying to express any original tlioughts in English. 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

In tl»e piobcnt ciieuinstaiiccs of the countiy some exaiiiinations, eiisuiing the 
mniforniity ot the standard of education, are indispensable. These examinations 
■ have tlieir dark side as well, as they involve much loss of time and energy 

(i) Wherever there is an exainination to be conducted on a large scale teaching 

has necessarily to be subordinated to that. The evil doi's ncji stop there 
since we find that methods of coaching are sometimes resorted to to secure 
a pass, and teaching comes practically to be dispensed with. 

(ii) The system we liave got is sufficiently complicated and I would not like the 

creation of further compli<;ations by the introduction of still finei 
variations So far as there is to be gne common examination for the 
etudents of a ininiher of (colleges the existing system is the only piacticahle 
one J do not understand how' the test of examination may bo made to 
vary with the woik of individual teachers. Option may be given to 
cc.lleges to teach subjects not covered by the curriculum of the Univcisity, 
but that cannot bo had in legard to subjects in wdiudi a common standard 
of pioficiency may be requiied For the post-gi aduato standard the 
rigidity of examinations may be relaxed to some extent as, in that case 
teachers tliomsclvcs would liHjijxm to couiov the degrees. For the 
graduate standard it is not possible to i educe the ligidity of the system 
of examination, but the number of the subjects and the stiffness of the 
standaid may be reduced Practical examination in science subjects may 
be dispimsed with. The intermediate examination may be abolished, 
leaving the work to the colleges themselves in the shape of class examin- 
ations. 

(iii) Examinations ceitainly are no test of ultimate success in any practical 

career. AVliat is really m'cded for such a purpf)sc is a practical training 
in those different branches, with yirojicr airangements and under expert 
guidance. The amount of general education, preliminary to those special 
studies may be provided by the TTuJver.sity and the rest of the work left 
to other institution^, to bo condiicU'd by exports in those subjects. 


Chakravarti, Chintaharan. 

(i) 'rheie is sonic', truth in the rc'inark that in the existing university system teaching 
IS unduly subordinated to examination. Students are more anxious about 
jiassing examinations, than for acquiring knowlcHlge. There are very lew students 
w lio read to know and love to learn. Most of them are satisfied if they can 
gc't through their examinations. 

,(ii) An attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. 

(a) ,u>d (c) The use made of examinations might be varied to meet the needs of 
different subjects of study and of different groups of students by means 
of defining the teaching for certain purposes by prescribed examination 
icquircraents and, though teaching might be given in some subjects, there 
might be no formal examination. 
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Chakra VARTf, CwrNTA Haran — OH\KRAVvRTr. Rai jMon ]\[oh an, Bahadur. 


CHAKKAVARTt, ChINTA KaRAN. 

(i) Under tlie existing system teaehing is unduly suUordinated to examination, 

Tciacbers and giiardian.s are more anxious for tlie success of the student in the- 
examination than for tlie development of lus bodv, mmd. and chaiMcter. There 
IS a lamentable lack of hitzher ideals of culture for its own sake. 

(ii) The rigidity of tlie examination system should be reduced to its minimum espi cially 

for professional subjects of study. 

(iii) The possession of a diploma or degree is not an infallible test ot fit iv‘ss fnr a specific 
career, teaching. The ]>resent method of holdim: the practical eximinition 
of the Hi. T. and B. T. candidates to tost tlieir fitness for teichiny is defective for 
the follow ing reasons : — 

(x\) The external examiner appointed by tlie Universily has not L'Ot sufficient time 
to test thoroiurhlv the skill in the teaching of individual candidates by judging 
their three lessons in the manner required by tlie regulations of the University. 
He can form hut a superficial estimate of a candidate's teaehing skill from his 
extremely short acquaintance with the candidate's practical work. 

(B) The ]-rinei})al of the training college as an internal examiner has now' only a* 
divided responsibility in adjudging passes m the practical test. He cannot, 
therefore, conduct the practical exammation of his students in the same re* 
sponsible manner as he would liave done had he been the sole judg'* in the 
matter. As he knows most intimately the eandid.ites’ skill and qualifications 
in practical teaching through their work under his supervision during tlieir 
period of training his opinion .should be final in the matter. 


Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

(i) At jiresent tc'aehing appears to be unduly subordinated to (‘xamination. 

(ii) The relaxation of the examination rules depends largely upon the view taken of 

the teachers. In the English public schools, the principal is thoroughly relicci* 
upon as a rule, and any examination under his supervision is beyond cavil. In 
Bengal headmasters of matriculation schools. Government or otherwise, 
have not yet attained that trustw'oi thy status. Inconsequence, the final school 
examination, if established, will be looked at with distrust. Similarly, in the 
next higher examination, the intermediate, though to a less extent. 

{h) I think the experiment might begin with the IvI.A. and M.Sc.; and, if a])proved by 
public opinion, may be extended to the B. A. and B. Sc. As the teacher will 
examine only his own classes no question of [lartiality can arise ; and, in the 
long run, with the result of wmekly or monthly examinations to guide him, the 
teacher will be better able to test the jirogress of his scholars than the 
University can ever hope to do by a single examination. 

(iii) As a deputy collector I am interested in the administration in the public .service. 

The University examinations are often accepted as a tot of fitness ; but, practi- 
cally, they are not. 

In the admission to the executive service the applicant is reijuired to be a graduate. 
In practice, a good knowledge of Ei^glish, a fair knowledge of revenue and 
criminal law, .^ome know^ledge of account.^, history, and economic -i w'ould be 
useful. No university examination can supply all these. 

In the judicial service the B L. is necessary. But it is not considered .sufficient, 
and a practice at the B ir tor some years is required. The lime spent on juris- 
prudence and Roman law is of little value to the munsif, to whom some know- 
ledge of accounts and good English composition would be more iisidul in service. 
In the higher accounts offices an M.A. or M.Sc. is preferred. But ad have to. 
submit to a special examination. 
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QUESTION 9. 


Chakra VART i, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur — contd , — Chanda, The llon’ble Mr. Kamini 
Komar— Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. — Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 


In the public works and medical services the university examinations (B.E. and 
M.B.) are accepted. But a good deal of the knowledge acquired comes to no 
use, and the time spent thereon becomes of little value. In the higher grade of 
the police service the matriculation is considered sufficient, though some value 
is given to the B.L. 

There are no Inns of Court here ; and the passing of the B L. examination is 
accepetd for admission to the Bar. In recent years the annual output of B.L. 
has increased, causing a congestion at the Bar. The junior members are 
finding a living more and more difficult and the prestige of the Bar is becoming 
atlectcd. In consideration of the general congestion the University may do 
something as follows : — 

(A) It may abolish the examination for years, as the Punjab University did. This 

will, however, be a hardship on students otherwise eligible in those years. 

(B) It may make the examination competitive, the first fifty or hundred being 

declared fit. 

(C) It may raise the standard of passing or abolish the second division. In the 

final examination a paper may be usefully added asking the examinee to write 

a brief essay on some legal topic. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini^ Kumar. 

(i) Yes ; I have already referred to it in my ansAver to question I. 

(ij) Speaking as a layman I am in favour of the suggestions. 

•tin) There should be tests in practical training in addition to the txaminations. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

(h) Not unless the teachers themselves are of a considerably superior standard. 

(c) Yes ; this is possible and desirable in some subjects and also in the highest 
courses of study. 

(in) Written examinations in such cases should always be supplemented by practical 
tests 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

'(i) There is no doubt that in the Calcutta University teaching is unduly subor- 
dinated to examination. The pity of it is that this is true even of the highest 
examinations of the University. To a great extent this is remediable by supple- 
menting the external examination by an internal (me and attaching importance to 
the class work of students. In the colleges within the University area the valuation 
of college work may be constantly checked by the best teachers of the University 
to ensure uniformity and efficiency. At the honours and M. A. stages the external 
examination should be much relaxed. Of course, the success of any such scheme 
will depend almost entirely on the possibility of getting efficient and reliable 
teachers. They are not available in sufficient numbers at present. 

f i!) (a), (£»), and (c) Certainly the rigidity of the examination system should be reduced 
and thejase made of examinations may be varied in the ways suggested, 
but the freedom proposed to be given to teachers must again depend upon 
the possibility of getting the right sort of teachers. 

It must be remembered that whatever the method of the examination may bo 
* its reliability as a test must depend upon the way in which the method is 
applied by the examiners. 
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Chatteejee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur — conid , — Chattertee, P, K. — Chatterjeb, 
Raman ANDA — Chatterjeb, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 


(iii) For the professions of medicine, law, teaching, and engineering, examinations, 
if they are both internal and external, ought to serve as a test of fitness, and these 
examinations should be conducted by the University. Scientific agriculture in its 
practical aspect is as yet untried in India on any large scale. In respect of 
commerce and industry, in the aspect of management, university examinations 
would do little good and the University could give little guidance. At the 
present stage facilities for research should be affoTded by Government. For 
administration in the public service special examinations should be instituted 
to test fitness. University degrees should not be a necessary qualification, but 
should entitle candidates to be (exempted from particular portions of the 
special examination. Open competition should be the only means of recruiting 
for the public services. 


Chatterjee, P. K. 

(i) It IS a tact that teaching is too much subordinated to examination. Since the 

University recognises the passing of an (examination .is the only test of the 
ability of students what the latter I’cquiro from their teachers is a coaching to 
enable them to pass their examinations well. 

(ii) (a) Yes; at present, it is desirable that teaching should be defined by prescribe! 

examination requirements. 

(6) The number of students joining the University is large, and the number of 
teachers is correspondingly large. Hence, it would bc^ very difficult to adjust 
examinations to the courses given by individual teachers as no uniformity 
of standard could be attained in this way, the teaching of different teachers 
being likely to vary widely. 

Under the circumstances, freedom of teaching, consistent with the system of general 
examinations, can be secured in part by a large number of alternative questions in tlie 
•examinations. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

(i) There is. 

j(ii) Yes ; an attempt sliould be made to reduce the rigidity of tlie (ixamination 
system. 

(a) Yes. 

\h) The teacher should certainly be left with a maximum of freedom. It would be 
the ideal thing to adjust examinations to the courses given by individual 
teachers of recognised standing ; but it would be practicable to do so only in a uni- 
versity of a moderate size, not in one like the present Calcutta University. 

Nevertheless, the suggestion may be carried out in the case of courses given by a 
few' of our most distinguished post-graduate professors. 

(r) Yes. 

(ii) In the professions of medicine, law, teaching, and engineering, and in agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, examinations may serve as a test for a sjiecific career. 
In the judicial branch of the public service the examination^ in law may serve 
the same purpose as at present. In the executive and other branches separate 
compeiiiive examinations would be desirable. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(li) (a) Yes. 

(6) No ; not till the teachers are such as to be allowed freedom in adjusting the 
studies. 

(c) Escept for highly technical subjects. 
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QUESTION 9. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Cuandra — contd . — Chatterjee, Satis Chandra — 
Chatterjee, Seniti Kumar — Chatterji, Mohini Mohan — Chaudhuri, Th& 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 


(iii) As regards law students should be asked to attend law courts and report 
cases so as to enable their teachers to find out if the student has understood the- 
principle and applications of law. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

(i) TliO'criticism that in the existing university system teaching is unduly subor- 
dinated to examination is partly valid. Here, as also at other centres of learning, 
wc hear the same complaint. 

(ii) It is, however, very difficult to suggest an effective remedy for this undesirable 
state of the examination system. To reduce the rigidity of that system will not, 
I think, serve the present purpose to our entire satisfaction. 

(tt) For many good reasons it seems desirable to adopt the measure that the teach- 
ing should be defined by prescribed examination requirements. These 
requirements, however, should be so prescribed as to encourage an intelligent 
and comprehensive understanding of the subjects of study, and never the 
habit of cramming or learning by rote. 

(b) Cannot be successfully adopted at any stage below post-graduate teaching. 

(c) It does not appear feasible. 

(iii) A test of fitness for a specific career should combine a theoretical test, in the 
shape of university examinations, with a practical test of the actual abilities 
of a person. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

(i) Teaching should never be subordinated to examination, ‘ dulv ' or ‘ unduly.’ 
Teachers here, houever, have got to prepare studimts for examinations. In 
England tutors and coaches do that work, but Indian universities can hardly 
afford a double system of teaching and tutoring. 

(ii) (a) Prescribed syllabuses determining examination requirements should remain 

{h) This is possible only in tlfo case of centralised post-graduate studies only. 
There should be one standard of examination for groups of students under 
different professors in the various colleges. 

(c) A formal examination is c.ssontially ne(‘essary for the present to (Misuro 
a thorough study of the subject. This examination ‘may he made additional 
and optional. 

(iii) Examinations pro\ ide a t(‘.st for the ininmium qualifications requncd for a .•-p'^ufic 
career and, as such, should remain. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

({) Yes; the mo.st convincing evidence being the existence of schools and colleges 
as commercial veriture.s. 

(ii) Not necessary. 

(iii) Confining the answer to the profession of law I would suggest that no degree in 

law should be given wholly dissociated from history and the mental and moral 
sciences. 


Chaudhuri, The Hori’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) In my judgment, the existing university system is unduly subordinated to examin- 
ation. Teaching has become mere coaching to a very large extent. Notes of 
lectures and frequent exercises are given to prepare students for their examin- 
ations. 
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Chaudhxjei, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh - Chaddhuri, Bhuban Mohan- 

Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Ktshori Mohan. 


(ii) I am not in favour of abolishing a formal miivorsity examination, nor do I favour 

the adjustment of examinations to the course given by individual teachers. 

(iii) So far as law examinations are concerned there is a just complaint that there are 

too many of them. I do not think that a university law degree should at once 
qualify students to practise in our law courts. Greater attention should be paid 
to the study of the scientific portion. 


Chaudhubi, Bhuban Mohan. 

(i) There is no doubt that teaching is, in most cases, subordinated to examination, 
but this is not due simply to the system of examination. The system of 
examination only points out the standard of knowledge to be reached by 
boys at a certain stage, so it cannot be condemned if short-cuts, and not the 
best methods, be resorted to for reaching the standard. The examination 
system should remain as it is; to try to cure the defects attributable to it 
will be to create fresh ones of a greater magnitude. 

(iii) Examinations may, to a great extent, serve as a test of fitness for a speciho 
career. Qualifications for such a career are partly acquired by study, and 
partly drawn from experience; examinations arc the only ways of testing the 
mental equipment necessary for entering upon such a career. 


CHAUDHumi, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(i) There is no doubt that under the existing system teaching is unduly subordi- 
nated to the needs of examination. 

(ii) It is only in the highest classes, viz., those in which students are carrying on 
independent researches, that the examinations may be dispensed with Other- 
wise, for admission into the University, as well as for its degrees, I dt> not see how 
there can be any teaching without an examination to tost the progress made 
by students. The only thing that can be done is to see that examinations 
are so conducted as to be a proper test, as far as possible, of the attainments 
of students. 

(}ii) If, as suggested in my answer to question 7, each technical college is rillowed to have 
an independent status, there would scarcely be any necassity for separate uni- 
versity examinations on these subjects. It would be quite easy for the college 
authorities to grant certificates to deserving students in ennsideratioii of the 
character of the work done by them during thoir college career, both of theo- 
letieal and practical training and apprenticeship. For a (‘areor in the public 
service I would insist up a special examination after obtaining degrees, followed 
by a probationary appointment on tl:e result, till the departmental examin- 
ations are passed. 

As regards medicine, law, and teachership I would insist upon a period of appren- 
ticeship, as should be done in the branches of technical education. 

Law study should not be allowed simultaneously with the study for the M.. A. 
degree, at least in the second year. The law examination may be restricted to 
one year, followed by apprenticeship for one year under the guidance and super- 
vision of a practising lawyer of some standing. If the competitive test for 
public service be introduced the demoralising tendency for securing by any 
means an M. A. degree for success in nomination and weighty recommend - 
af^ions would be much minimised. 


TOL. X 


M 
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QUESTION 9 


Chaudhuby, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendba Kishore Roy — Coleman, Dr. Leslie C. — 
Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A. — Crohan, Rev. Father F. — Cullis, Dr. C. E. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

(i) Yes ; the criticism is made on wholly valid grounds. 

(ii) Tho rigidity of examinations ought to be reduced by all means. Certain subjects- 

of study might, without any harm to students or to the cause of thorough high 
education, be exempted from examination. 

The rigidity of the examination system might be greatly reduced by making it a 
rule that the result of the final university examination will be determined by 
taking the result of class exercises or results of monthly and annual examin- 
ations in different colleges into account under proper safeguards. A number of 
inspectors and examiners might be employed to watch that the same standard of 
efficiency is maintained in putting questions in class examinations and in testing 
the results of such examinations. 

(hi) Students ought to be allowed, after passing their matriculation examination, to select 
their special studies either in medicine, law, engineering, agriculture, commeoxe, 
and industry. But for tho profession of teaching no limit to the standard could 
he fixed. 


Coleman, Dr. Leslie C. 

(i) I think this is so generally in India. 

(u) (a), (6), (c) Examinations cannot, I think, be abolished, but I would make much 
more use of the viva voce and of practical examinations in science subjects 
than is now being doniL 

(iii) Agriculture. — If, as should bo the case, tho candidate were required to produce a 
certificate from a duly qualified person that ho had worked satisfactorily for two 
years on a Government or private farm an examination largely viva voce, and 
lu’actical should bo a satisfactory test. 


Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A. 

(hi) As already indicated I am of opinion that for a specific career in engineer- 
ing should the candidate prove himself to be deriving no benefit from Ids. 
training, as exhibited in the results of his examinations, he should be require 1 
to leave the College of Engineering. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. 

(i) It IS quite true tiiat in the existing university system teaching is unduly subordinated 

to examination. Students are not willing to give their attention at lectures to any 
remarks or explanations except such as bear on the questions likely to be put 
at the examination. It is a waste of time and energy to attempt to insist upon 
anything else. 

(ii) (h) We do not think that much personal freedom, under ordinary existing circum 

stances, in the shaping of tho curriculum or holding the examination will fur^ 
ther the development of studies in Bengal. The reason is patent to any one 
p acquainted with the status of most of the colleges in Bengal. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

(i) If teaching means only training of the faculties and guidance in the acquisition 
of knowledge it ’ can be said that teaching is often .unduly subordinated to 
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CuiXis, Dr. C. E. — contd . — Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. — Das, Rai Bhupati- 

NATH, Bahadur. 


examination. The remedy must lie in the character of the examination and a 
sufficient supply of good teachers who are able to take a real interest in their 
subjects. For training only less extensive schemes of study are appropriate. 

If teaching includes, as in general it must, the imparting of knowledge irrespectively 
of the methods used, then the degree to which it must be subordinate to examin- 
ation is very variable, depending on the object to be attained, and on the 
nature, extent, and degree of development of the subject taught. In this case it 
can only be said that a good teacher who has sufficient leisure will always pay as 
much attention as is possible to training the faculties of his students. 

(II ) A relaxation of the examination system hardly seems to be feasible where it is re- 
quired to classify a large number of students. The classification arrived at by 
examination is, m general, correct ; a good first class man is better than a second- 
class man ; a man who specially distinguishes himself has exceptional ability, 
and so on. It becomes sufficiently precise in an individual case when it is 
supplemented by personal knowledge and personal observation. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

(i) I am inclined to think that teaching is at present unduly subordinated to examin- 
ation, but regard this in large part as unavoidable in the eirrlier stages of 
university training in this iiart of India. Arrangements have to be made to sei*ure 
that a reasonable standard is attained to. This can only be tested by examin- 
ation. The large numbers under the charge of a single teacher, the imperfect, 
qualifications and training of the teachers, the pressure of public opinion and 
private sentiment which tend to force the lowering of standards — all these 
considerations move against the replacement of the present system by a system 
which w'ould allow each college to be in significant measure a law unto itself ; 
the want of an adequate body of men whose services were at the disposal of the 
University for local work m outside colleges would render of doubtful value any 
general attempt to combine the advantages of an external, and of an internal, 
system except, of course, in post graduate work where this would be easily possilile. 

I should not dream of saying that the present rigidity of the examination system 
could not be usefully reduced in the intermediate and degree classes, but cannot 
myself suggest how this is to be done. Any reform must, of course, be adjirsted 
to its instruments. 

(iii) I do not consider that examinations, by which I understand university examin- 
ations, can serve in useful measure as a test of fitness for a specific career in com- 
merce or industry. The conditions necessary to success would elude the test. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

/ 

(i) I do not think teaching is unduly subordinated to examination ; of course, a 
teacher has to keep the requirements of the examinations in view ; but it is opci> 
to him to modify his teaching within certain limits. But what I fear is that 
students themselves make their preparations unduly subordinated to examin- 
ations. The use of note-books, analyses, etc., in English, history, philosojihy, 
intermediate chemistry and in other subjects also, in place of text-books is 
sapping the very foundation of healthy methods of study. Instead of supple- 
menting the text-books recommended by reading other works many try to 
supplant them by note-books which give, in substance, the same information m a 
condensed form, often in the shape of questions and answers. Students seem to 
be terrified at the size of some of the books and are deluded by the smaller size of 
these note-books. They spend a lot of time in committing to memory these 
“note- books “ without realising that the- process imposes a heavy tax upon the 

m2 
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QUESTION 9. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur — contd , — Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, Baikuntha 
Chandra — Das, Dr. Kedarnath — Das, Saradaprasanna — Das Gupta, Kartjna 
Kanta. 


memory. I think teachers should make a united effort to stamp this practice 
out and to divert the energy of students tj bett3r methods of preparation for 
examinations. 

(]i) (h) It is not practicable to adjust examinations to the course given by individual 
teachers. Kindly see, in this connection, my answer to question 2. 

(c) Without a formal university examination teaching will not be effective. The 
majority of students who take up chemistry as a part of the arts course take 
hardly any interest in the practical portion of the work. It is quite a busi- 
ness to make these students write out a record of their experiments and 
submit their note-books regularly. Various ways, involving much loss of time, 
have to be devised to make them do this part of their work. 


Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Kay, Baikuntha Chandra. 


(i) Yes ; in the existing university system teaching is unduly subordinated to examin- 
ation. 

{ii) (a) The teaching might, for certain purposes, be defined as at present by prescribed 
examination requirements. 

(c) In some particular subjects, or sections of a subject, prescribed by the Univers- 
ity, teaching might be given in a college and the teacher may hold an examin- 
ation, written or oral, to test the knowledge of his students in those subjects, 
or sections of a subject, and certificates of ])rofieiency may bo granted on 
the results thereof. In that case, there might not be any further test by 
a formal university examination. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

(i) I do not think that the teaching in medical colleges is unduly subordinated to 
examination. 

(li) In the medical curricula the scope of the subjects is fairly widely stated and the 
teacher is left with a maximum of freedom. There being two examiners in each 
subject, the teacher himself and an outsider, the examination is, to a certain 
extent, modified by teaching, one examiner acting as a check on the other. 
Moreover, the examinations being divided into written, oral, and practical, the 
theoretical knowledge, ability to think, and technical skill of the candidate are 
thoroughly tested. I think the present system of examination is quite satis- 
factory and serves a very useful purpose. 


Das, Saradaprasanna. 

(i) Teaching is subordinated, to some extent, to examination. 

(ii) The rigidity of the examination system should be relaxed by omitting to lay 
down a detailed syllabus and, at the same time, setting more numerous alternative 
questions than at present. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

(i ) There is much truth in the criticism that teaching at present is unduly subor- 
^nated to examination. This is due to many causes of which I shall take the 
liberty of mentioning a few ; — 

(A) Percentage of passes in the examination is a test of success, or otherwise, of a 
school or college. 
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Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta — contd , — Datta, A. C. — De, Har Mohfn. 


(B) The possession of a university degree is a passport to many services, and to tlie 

study of law — and the condition of the country is such that service or law is 
looked upon as the final goal by a no insignificant number of students. 

(C) A plucked candidate is always considered as a person of inferior merit by our 

society no less than by employers when filling up vacancies or newly created 
posts. 

(D) The standard, for instance, of knowledge demanded of a matriculation candidate 

seems to be low er than it w as ten years ago. _ As a necessary consequence the 
number of passes in the first division is quite disproportionately larger now 
than before. Candidates seem to know' less, yet pass in a higher division now 
than in pro-matriculation times. 

(ii) In my opinion, a subject in which teaching is given, but no university examin- 

ation is to be held to test it, w ill be neglected in schools as being considered 
superfluous for the success of tlic school. In such cases, a departmental test 
by the insj octor of schools or the headmasters to qualify pupils for sitting at the 
matriculation examination may reduce, to a certain extent, the evils thereof. 

(iii) There should be special and distim t boards or universities for the professions of 

medicine, engineering, law , agriculture, commerce, and industry, but admission 
to these should be subject to the condition of a candidate being at least the holder 
of a science or arts pass university certificate. 

As a test of fitness for the profession of teaching in schools one must be an L.T. or 
B. T,, but this should be under the control of the divisional universities. 


Datta, A. C. 

(t) I have already expressed my opinion in reply to some of the other questions 
that in this country teaching is subordinated to examination. The univers- 
ities hero have carried to perfection such an elaborate system of examination that 
it is diflicult to find a substitute for it which can bo marked with equal efficiency. 

(ii) In order to reduce the rigidity of the examination I have suggested a beginning 
by the removal of the University hall-mark from the matriculation examin- 
ation. This measure is expected to make the colleges realise a certain amount of 
freedom in the selection of their pupils, as well as in the conducting of their 
teaching. 

(а) In order to facilitate the teaching in different colleges it will be necessary 

to prescribe courses as mentioned. 

(б) But the latitude proposed to be given to the teacher will be a sufficient safe- 

guard against the examination predominating. 

(c) I do not, however, think that the entire exclusion of examination from the test 
of fitness of a student would work quite satisfactorily as suggested. But 
if the teachers themselves be examiners, they would naturally subordinate 
the examination to their teaching. 


De, Har Mokun. 

(i) There is no' doubt that there is some truth in this criticism. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

(6) Only senior and experienced teachers of established reputation might, with 
advantage, be left with such freedom. 

(c) Yes. 
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J)e, Satischandra — De, Sushil Kumar. 


De, Satischandra. 

(i) and (ii). Yes ; to some extent. The number of text books should be decreased. 
A paper on general knowledge may be set in every examination above matricu- 
lation Otherwise, the examination system should remain as rigid as it at 
present is. 

(iii) Examinations, however rigid they may be, cannot fully determine a man’s fitness 
for a particular profession. Capacity for carrying theories into practice and 
character can be fully tested only by the actual discharge of professional duties. 
Hence, there should always be a probationary period, which should not usually be 
shorter than a year. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

(i) The criticism that teaching is unduly subordinated to examination requirements 

can be justified only partially. The distressing economic condition of our 
middle class, the idea that the university degree is a sure passport for the 
different avenues of employment, and the tradition obtaining for a long time 
that no education is worth the name unless it is stamped by the seal of the 
University degree has led to a chronic overcrowding of the arts and science 
classes by a section of indifferent students to whom knowledge is not an end, 
but only a means. The existence of this class of students, to w hom examin- 
ation always looms conspicuous beyond everything else, has necessarily reacted 
upon the system of teaching. But examinations or tests of some kind must 
remain, and teaching must necessarily tend partially in that direction. If 
teaching is subordinated to examination here it is so subordinated every- 
where else. Critics are always with us, have been, and w'ill be ; but criticism 
which merely takes a destructive form and does not crystallise into definite 
suggestions is, to say the least, more than useless. 

My view of the matter is that abuses of the examinatio*n sj^stem consist not 
so much in the subordination of teaehii%g to examination requirements — for 
teaching cannot be very well made totally independent of such restraints, and 
restraints of some kind ought to remain — but that they he in other directions. 

(ii) (a) cind (b) The suggestions that teachers might be left with a maximum of 

freedom and the examination be adjusted to the courses actually given by them or 
that the examination test be removed in certain subjects afford no complete 
remedy ; foi> such a system, except in the case of higher studies and of 
advanced post-graduate students, would be productive of no good. In the case 
of the I. A. or matriculation examination, where we have to deal with thousands 
of students, it would not be practicable to introduce such a scheme ; and, if intro- 
duced, it will only bring in a confusion of standard with no ready and fixed rule to 
go by. Where our concern, as in the matriculation and I. A., is with a very large 
number (e.^., six to fourteen thousand), the examination system and the enforcing 
of a common standard are bound, in the natural course of things, to be somewhat 
rigid and mechanical. In these cases, what is actually done in this Ufiiversity — 
if I may speak from personal experience — is that the examiners meet and agree 
upon a common standard which, however, they are not asked to enforce very 
rigidly, but sufficient discretion is allowed to them to consider individual cases. 
Pive per cent of the work of individual examiners, again, is checked by the head 
examiners in the light of the understanding arrived at in the general meeting. 
This system, partially mechanical, has its defects, no doubt ; but, so far as it 
goes, it has not been working badly and should not be replaced until a better 
system can be found. 
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Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

(i) In the existing university system teaching is unduly subordinated to examination, 

(ii) Attempts should be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system by 
giving the teacher certain well-defined freedom in teaching, and adjusting the 
examination to the courses taught. 

(iii) There should be practical training for each specific career, and examination may 
serve as a test of fitness for going in for such practical training. 


Dey, N. N. 

(i) Yes ; teaching is unduly subordinated to examination ; no credit is given to tlie 
student tor regular work throughout his college course. 

•(ii) An attempt should bo made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. 

(a) and (6) The teaching might be defined by a syllabus ot study, and the teacher may 
have sufficient freedom in the design of his course. The examination paper 
will be so set that questions to the value ot the full marks only will fall within 
the minimum syllabus requirement ; the alternative questions will bo froYn 
portions out of the syllabus, so that the students who made an extensive 
study will get sufficient field for the selection of questions. 

<c) In the practical science subjects especially there might be no tost by a formal 
university examination — the students’ note- books and ripcords of practical 
work may be examined by internal and external examiners jointly. 

‘(iii) Examinations alone cannot serve as a tost of fitness for specific professional careers ; 
diplomas may be given by the different faculties which would entitle one to 
practise in his profession without getting a university degree. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

(i) In a })ui’cly federal typo of university it is impossible to prevent teaching from 
being unduly subordinated to examination. 

^(^i) (a) and (h) The remedies proposed are all of the nature of palliatives, the success 
of which will depend entirely upon the class of men who are chosen as 
teachers. 

(c) In the case of subjects in which practical work forms the most important part 
of training examinations should play a secondary part. 


Duke, W. V. 

(i) There is validity in the criticism. 

(iij’^The rigidity of the examination system should be reduced. 

(a) If this means that simply the amount of knowledge required in each subject for 
any particular examination will be stated and no toxt*books indicated then I 
consider this would be the best method. Text-books are the curse of Indian 
education and simply encourage the teacher to refrain from study and from 
preparing definite schemes or programmes of work. 


Dunn^ S. G. 

(i) My experience in the United Provinces convinces mo that this criticism is justified 
there, but that the evil is not due to the examination system. It is duo to two 
causes : — 

(A) Students have been so badly trained in the schools, they have so little general 
knowledge, and their thinking powers are so underdeveloped, that the teacher 
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Dunn, S. G. — contd , — Dunnicliff, Horace B. 


in a college finds himself compelled to concentrate his attention on the bare 
requirements of the course prescribed for the examination. In the English 
course, for example, liis whole time is spent in the interpretation of the texts 
prescribed for study ; for even this elementary work he has not time enough 
since the difficulties experienced by his pupils are so many and baffling owing 
to their deficient knowledge of English as a language. If the teacher is to 
get his pupils safely through the examination he must neglect the real busi- 
ness of education, the wider issues, the broad view. He can only hope to 
impart these in the hours outside the lecture-room, and these kre few. 

(B) The second cause is the weakness of the teaching staff. Too many of our teachers 
in colleges are not men of a real university type ; they are capable of 
cramming their students for examinations because they can themselves 
make use, for this purpose, of text-books, notes, and ‘‘ keys but they have 
no original views, no power of awakening interest, no grasp of their subject. 
They subordinate their teaeliing to the examination because they do not 
know how to teach in any other way. 

The evil will continue until we have better material sent up by the schools and better 
teachers to deal with that material. No reformation of the examination system, no grant 
of greater freedom to the teachers, will avail while the present conditions exist. The 
student is also to blame in the matter. The Indian undergraduate is probably no more 
lazy than the young men of other countries, but in India there are not the same induce- 
ments to make him work as there are elsewhere, and there are, at the same time, many 
things to distract his attention, even in thase periods of the year when the climate is favour- 
able to mental exertion. It must be remembered that, apart from a real interest in 
“ divine ” speculation, there is in India a traditional distrust of “ humane learning and 
literature ” rarely defined and sometimes indignantly repudiated, but as powerful a deter- 
rent from activities that seem in its eyes “ vain ” as a similar belief was in certain periods 
of mediaeval Europe. There is httle pressure brought to bear upon the student outside 
the college to learn for the sake of learning, and it is natural that he should take the lino 
of least resistance and work for the examination alone. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 

(i) Yes; it is very difficult to suggest a remedy. 

(ii) (a) Up to a certain standard, B. A. and B.Sc. pass, the teaching should be defined 

by prescribed examination requirements, otherwise it will be very difficult 
for mufassal colleges to compete with those in the University town. Two 
courses might be instituted — one for internal students and another for external 
students (mufassal colleges). I do not think that, in India, it is practicable 
or advisable to attempt to collect all students in one town. The question 
of expense alone would prevent many students from taking higher education. 
For B.A. and B.Sc. honours and M.A. and M.Sc. degrees students might all 
be collected^ the University town. 

(6) Only for B.A. and B.Sc. honours and M.A. and M.Sc. degrees, and there should 
be some understanding between examiners and teachers. 

(c) I agree to this in the case of the M.Sc. research paper. The opinion of the 
expert under whom the candidate has worked should be accepted so far as that 
part of the examination is concerned. 

(hi) Acknowledging that the standardisation of ability by university examinations 
is unsound, one is driven to the difficulty of suggesting a constructive policy. 
I am^ not in favour of dispensing with the system of dividing the successful candid- 
ates in an examination into classes or divisions. The principle is so deep-rooted 
that the men selected under a new rule (possibly better men) would be the first 
sufferers. I sugg^t that, in the granting of the honours B.So. and masters* 
degrees, the opinion of the candidate’s teachers should be taken so that a good 
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man should not suffer for his future by being classed as “ third class” because 
he happens to be indisposed during the examination days or, what is much more 
likely, overworked by cramming or upset by examination fright. I would not 
make this concession for pass degrees. Under very rare circuiustahces am 
(Bgrotat degree might be given in the case of honours degree and masters’ 
degree candidates. jEgrotat degrees would not be classed. The practice of 
giving flattering, and often quite undeservedly good, certificates is very pernicious. 
Officials often mention this and, with some, it is their practice to send along a 
“ confidential ” to the writer of the certificate to a^k what his real opinion of the 
holder of the certificate is. 

Degrees, not diplomas only, should be granted in such subjects as agriculture, etc., 
otherwise the. average Indian employer will put the qualifications of the candidate with 
a first-class diploma in agriculture oil a lower plane than the man who can put the magic 
letters “ B.A.” after his name even though the latter be a man who has secured a low 
“ third ’’after failing two or three times. This difficulty has already been anticipated in 
the Punjab and a degree in agriculture is to be instituted. Tlie college at whicb 
students will be trained is at Lyallpur. It may be argued that this is mere sentiment, but 
the fact remains that the employer is often a man who has not had a university training 
and is a believer in the letters “ B.A.”. It is incumbent on the educationist preparing 
young men for their life’s work to see that they go out well equipped and have a fair 
field in which to compete. 


Dutt, Bamapada. 

(i) Yes ; under the existing university system the teaching is conducted with 

a view to success in examination — to secure a pass anyhow. Under normal 
conditions teaching should be quite independent of examination and teaching 
should be imparted with the only object of imparting knowledge to the 
student and examination should be looked upon as a means to ascertain the 
qu.alities of teaching imparted, and not as an end for which teaching is neces- 
sary. 

(ii) Yes ; an attempt should be made to lessen the rigidity and number of the exist- 

ing examinations. For, in that case, students will not couhne their whole 
• attention to preparation for answering typical questions to be put in a question 
paper, but will be freer to attain general knowledge of the subject. For the 
above purpose teaching should not be defined by prescribed examination 
requirements and the teacher should bo left with a maximum of freedom and the 
examination should be so adjusted as to test whether the student should have 
acquired the principles and a fair knowledge on the subject. 

(iii) An examination so arranged as to test the practical knowledge may serve as a tost 

of fitness for a specific career in the profession of law, medicine, teaching, and 
engineering, but examination is not a sound test of fitness fora specific career in 
agriculture, commerce, industry and administration of public service. In 
agriculture, commerce, and industry the fitness should be acquired by a real 
apprenticeship for a sufficient period by passing through the mill, as they say. 
Fitness in administration of public service requires a sound and liberal educa- 
tion, followed by apprenticeship for a comparatively shorter period. 


Dutt, Eebati Raman. 

(i) Knowledge is reflected in the eyes and face, as they say, but there is no means of 
measuring this light of knowledge except by means of examinations whether the 
questions are put all at a time by outside examiners to be answered within limited 
hours at the end of a year, or whether questions are put every month or quarter 
by the class teacher to be answered within limits as before, or whether queitions 
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are put off and on, and there is kept no hour-limit for answers. There are these 
tests of knowledge everywhere and I do not see how our University can be 
blamed for subordinating all teaching to examination. Certainly no teacher 
tisaches only unconnected answers to possible questions, nor any sensible student 
merely reads possible questions and answers without the book. 1 know one 
may point at our note-books with a sneer. But a note-book is not often so much 
rubbish, as is hurriedly supposed. I am asked to read a particular book. 
I need not know every page. If I know the essentuil points in the book I may 
claim to know enough. A friend tells me the essential features within a narrow 
compass and T master them. I do not think I, therefore, commit a crime. If I 
like I may proceed into further details. Similarly, possible and model questions 
also i^oint out the essential features of the book amd it is no crime to know them 
in this way. There are good and bad students everywhere, in every university, 
and our good students read the book as much as others do, without caring 
what may be the possible questions. Of course, we think of success in our 
examination, and the British university tutor also aims at nothing less. 

(ii)^The rigidity of examinations should be considerably removed. As I have already 
said if a boy fails in two or three papers in the matriculation out of the eight 
proposed, he should go in for only those jiapers six months after. Similarly, out 
of the five subjects in th(‘ I, A. and I. Sc., if one fails in two, ho will go in only for 
those two papers six months after. In the B. A. and B. Sc. examinations, if one 
fails *in one paper, he will go in for that paper only six months after. It may 
also be convenient to divide the subjects in the matriculation and I. A., andl. Sc. 
into a principal group and a subsidiary group. If one fails in the principal group, 
he will go back for a year and, if in the subsidiary group, for six months. As it 
is, suppose I have taken up Sanskrit, history, and logic for the I. A. course ; I have 
passed in Sanskrit and history, /.e., I can follow the higher course in those sub- 
jects and, really, I shall take up these subjects in the B. A. course, but. because I 
got five marks less in logic I am rigidly asked to go back for a year. Indeed, I 
should jiropose that the intermediate course be settled with a view to the B. A. 
course, and the numb(*r of subjects in the I. A., course reduced to four. 

(a) The scope of teaching will be defined, as at present, by prescribing the syllabus 

and text- books covering the syllabus. 

(b) Teachers may, and often do change in our })rivate colleges and considerable 

freedom left to the teacher might mean chaotic conditions. ^ 

(c) To remove a public examination test from a subject might mean withdrawal of 

all interest therein, as has been the case with geography in the matricula- 
tion course. 

(iii) The University gives the academic fitness, but fitness in a particular career in 
life depends upon many other things than mere academic attainments. The best 
scholar is not always the best lawyer or the best doctor. All that can be said is 
that he promises to be so, provided he continues in his efforts, and provided he 
finds an opportmiity. This latter is, no doubt, a vague term for definition, but it 
is a very real thing in life. An Indian would sometimes add his Karma, too, 
the accumulated opportunity of his past lives. However, for all practical 
purposes, the examination may be considered as the surest test of fitness. It 
betokens a high degree of intelligence which cuts its way in life. 

Administration in the public service also requires an r 11 -round man who keeps multifa- 
rious information, keeps his eyes ever open and alert, has got great tact, ability, 
energy, firm grit, and common sense. It is the situation that develops these virtues. 
An executive officer will develop one kind of virtue, a judicial officer another kind,’ 
and a professor quite another kind, though they were classmates of the same tyi e. 
But this is very true that the best scholar who has taken an all-round course of training 
will always do the best. History, economics, mathematics, physical science, and general 
English literature are subjects best calculated to develop the necessary virtues for effi* 
ciency in the public service. 
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I would, however, say with emphasis that this present year rigidity of examin- 
ations should be altogether removed from the lower classes of the high English school, 
i.e., from class III to class VII, the classes below the standard of preparation for matric- 
ulation. Teachers will be left with a maximum of freedom, and the examinations 
will be adjusted to the courses given by individual teachers. Selection of text-books 
should not be left to an outside committee or department and preparation of text-books 
should not be left to clever outsiders who can find their -way out through the holes and 
comers of departmentalism. Teachers of a school should form the best organic 
body to prepare their own text- books with a view to ultimate preparation for matric- 
ulation. This is in consonance with the dignity of their position as teachers of bOys, 
and this is likely to infuse greater feeling of respectful docility in the students them- 
selves. I know teachers often change, but this tendency has been greatly reduced of 
late with the increased pay of teachers in schools, and a beginning may at once be made by 
an organisation, suc h as a district educational council, where head masters of schools 
will all be represented. The present district education committee, or public instruction 
committee, should be enlarged in its scope accordingly and should form a link between 
the University organisation at Calcutta and educational work in the country. The 
question of affiliation of new schools will be primarily considered by this district 
council and then forwarded to the syndicate. However, I shall speak more of this 
organisation in another connection but, hero, I may say at once that headmasters of 
schools of a district might co-operate and divide themselves into groups to compile text- 
books in different branches for the lower classes of district schools, one set of books 
remaining in use for three or four years. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

(i) Yes ; teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. 

Ui) Trained teachers (both B. T. and L. T.) have proved a failure because the Educa- 
tion Department insists upon the daily examination of students and, conse- 
quently, hardly any real teaching is done in school hours. Ill-jiaid teachers are 
required to do so much mechanical work (entering marks in registers, etc.) that 
the small enthusiasm they may havo^ for their work naturally dies out. Boys 
have to be taught everything at home. This leaves no time for recreation and 
play. School hours are really a period of imprisonment for boy«, 


Forrester, Eev. J. C. 

I am inclined to think that until the ideal of education is higher it is impractioabh 
to substitute for examinations other methods of testing a student’s progress to any great 
extent. 


Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 

(i) It is true that, under the present system, teaching is unduly subordinated to ex- 
amination. Undue importance is attached to examination, while teaching is not 
properly attended to. 

<ii) The rigidity of the examination system should be reduced. That would enable 
the student to acquire a deeper knowledge of the subject. 

The answer is in the affirmative. 

{})) I would prefer the system to any other if, and only if, good and responsible teachers 
are available. 

<c) The answer is in the affirmative ; it would encourage free and agreeable reading, 
while -studying for examination is always disagreeable and can scarcely help 
cramming. 
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Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

(i) Teaching has necessarily to adapt itself to the requirements of examination. 
Our university system of examination has not always been good. Certain 
English questions at one year’s emtranoe examination (as the matriculation 
examination was called then) attracted the attention of Herbert Spencer, and 
he condemned “ the amazing folly of an examiner who proposes to test the 
fitness of youths for commencing their higher education by seeing how much 
they know of the technical terms, cant phrases, slang, and even extinct slang, 
talked by the people of another nation ' {The Stvdy of Sociology^ 1888, pages 96 
and 97), I remember an t ii trance t xamination Englisli paper of many years 
ago, (in w hich the examiner asked the candidates to compare Scott and Byron as^ 
poets, and this because the book of English selections prescribed for that year’s 
examination contained a sliort extract from one of Scott’s poems and a short 
extract trom one of Byron’s. 1 also remember a logic paper at the first examin* 
ation in arts (as the intomcdiate examination was then called) which demand- 
ed almost wholly mere memory work. Demand for literary criticism at the 
higher examinations has also had a had effect. No criticism that is not original 
is of any value. Knowledge of the criticism of any standard critic may be 
demand^, but original criticism cannot fairly be demanded of candidates ex- 
cept at the highest literary examinations. But even at the highest examinations 
borrow’ed criticisms may be passed off as original. Very long ago I heard from 
a graduate of the highest distinction that he had reproduced verbatim at his 
examination a translation given him by his very distinguished professor of a 
criticism on Scott in a French review^ ; and so he got credit for the French 
reviewer’s ideas and for his professor’s Englisli. 

Provision for questions being set or rectified by men of the highest ability, judg- 
ment, and attainments available would raise the character of examinations, and 
do raise the standard of teaching. A good deal has been done in this direction by 
the Calcutta University in recent years. 

(ii) The burden could be lightened, I think, by requiring less of memory work than now. 

(а) This appears to be the only feasible course. 

(б) and (c). Would not be feasible. 

(iii) The limits are for specialists in each subject to define. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

(i) Notoriously so ; I take it unanimously so, at any rate among all effective teachers 

and semor students alike, whom I have met or heard the views of ; and I do not 
see that a university has much use for others. 

(ii) Again certainly. 

(h) and (c). Should bo apphod increasingly. 

A word as regards the association of the college teacher with the external examiner, 
as in every respect preferable to that of the central examiner alone. In my 
lifelong experience (and in alternating capacities) I have found this to main- 
tain a good standard, not to lower this, as has too often, in the main unjustly, 
been assumed. 

(iii) That examinations are not fully trustworthy as a test of fitness for any profession 
is obvious from the history and the present state of all ; and also since the higher 
powers required in every profession only mature later, and with experience and 
opportunity. That any professoriate, or any examining body, can fully fore- 
cast these is expecting too much. The present state of things, educational and 
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Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, 


examinational, is a serious factor in the mass of those professions performing 
too little. 

It is plainly possible to progress experimentally, yet in a very few years — ^from 
examination to estimation^ and this in all subjects, and in all professions of which 
I know anything. The example already cited, from one of which I know little 
or nothing, that of the nav}’’, seems also very encouraging in this regard. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

(i) I believe the existing university system, as understood by private colleges and 

schools, is unduly subordinated to examination. The defect is more in the 
authorities of the schools and colleges than in the university system. 

(ii) Yes; it is desirable to attempt to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. 

As it is, I fancy it is more mathematically attempted than practical. One 
should never forget that in practical matters mathematical accuracy is impossi- 
ble. Equitable justice, as suggested by common sense, is human. 

I do not understand the present complicated machinery — w Iieel- within -wlieel 
questions for examination are set by one — these questions are submitted, 
perhaps to a superior set of beings (moderators ?), and a third person examines 
the answers. I am not sure about the facts but, if such be true. I should not be 
surprised if scrutinisers were appointed on the complaints of aggrieved students. 

(a), (h), and (c) I am humbly of the same opinion as is expressed. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

(i) There is validity in the criticism that in the existing university system teach- 
ing is subordinated to examination. But this is inevitable to secure uniformity 
as far as possible in the case of the lower examinations, in which quite a large 
number of candidates appear ; but such a result may be avoided in the case of 
the highest examinations by the following means : — 

(A) giving the teachers more freedom in teaching and in the design of courses and 

studies, and introducing examination by those who teach ; and 

(B) requiring a record of continuous work to be kept for each candidate during 

the peiiod of hib &tudy. 

(ii) An attempt ought to be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. 
(6) Is practicable in the case of the highest examinations. 

In allied, collateral, or subordinate subjects, e.f/,, mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry, and pure and applied mathematics, examinations may be dispensed 
with. 

(iii) I think examination is a fair test of fitness for a specific career in all the cases 

mentioned. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, 

(i) There is ample ground for saying that teaching is unduly subordinated to examin- 
ation : — 

(A) In many cases a severe test is exacted even where no help has been given by teach- 
ing or by teachers. This is worse in the medical degree examinations. 

<B) Then there are too many college ‘‘ tests ” which, in most cases, only encourage 
• a resort to dishonest means of obtaining marks. 
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Ghosh, Bimal C^handra — contd . — Ghosh, Devaprasad. 


(C) “ Exercises are iavariably interpreted as “ examinations.” 

( D) Lectures are often adapted to the examinations-— rather to the requirements of 

individual examiners — paying very little attention to the syllabus or the subject. 

(E) There should be no hesitation in saying that examinations have acquired such an 

importance commercially that attempts are made to influence examiners, 
bribe demonstrators and menials in a laboratory, to an extent that is highly 
discreditable and disgraceful in a seat of learning. 

(ii) By all means the rigidity of the examination system should be reduced. When 
essays, theses and practical work show clearly an adequate preparation examin- 
ations should be dispensed with. 

(a) The .syllabus of studies should cover a larger ground than the prescribed 

examination requirements, i.e., the examination should always cover only the 
more essential parts of a syllabus for a pass examination, if not for honours 
examinations. 

(b) Adjustments of examinations to courses given by individual teachers should be 

allowed only at post-graduate stages. 

(c) Sections of a subject might easily be overlooked at examinations, especially for 

“ pass ” students. For example, students of psychology may take ct) arses 
in practical physiology or mathematics ; students of medicine may be encour- 
aged to go through courses in psychology or mathematics ; students of eco- 
nomics may take courses in mathematics and yet need not submit to formal 
tests in such auxiliary subjects except perhaps for honours or special di3. 
tinction. 

iii) Examinations are intended to find out the knowledge of the subjects possessed bv 
the candidate and also test his power of expression. 

In law and teaching the latter element — power of expression — is of far more 
importance than the actual details of law and the subjects of teaching. 

In medicine and engineering, on the other hand, it is the readiness with which the 
details can be recalled and acted updn that is of much greater importance than 
the power of expression. 

In the latter cases, therefore, the oral and practical examinations are of greater 
importance than the written. 

Also in these subjects — medicine and technological subjects — examinations serve to 
test the candidate’s information and knowledge of other people’s experience, 
viz., the experience of his teachers and text-book writers. His own experience 
has to be earned after he receives his diploma and degree and commences the 
actual practice of his profession ; in other words, while he serv^es his term as 
apprentice or clinical assistant to a firm of engineers or surgeons or at hospitals. 
A man fresh from the University is, therefore, not yet fit for the independent 
charge of a business or a firm or a ward in a hospital. Fitness for a specihc career 
comes after a term of service as apprentice or assistant to senior workers. 

Teachers of medical and scientific and technological subjects have to be men well- 
qualified as regards the details of their subjects and well-tried in the art of 
expression and exposition. 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 


(i) There in validity in the citicism that teaching is unduly subordinated to examui- 

ation. 

(ii) I confess that if merit is tested by examinations, and if success in the various 

examinations is to be the passport to all sorts of service, it is exceedingly difi&cult 
to manage that students should not be more anxious to pass the examination than 
to advance their store of knowledge. On the other hand, no method suggests 
itself to me which can give a uniform test of the capacity of students than somo 
formal and rigid examination. This much can be done that the college aifthor* 
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ities try to institute a number of examinations throughout the year, and keep a 
record of each student, and pass students on for the final university examin- 
ation on the strength of such record. This may ensure fair and continuous work 
on the part of the student throughout the year. 

If examinations be abolished altogether, or if examinations are to be adjusted to the 
courses given by individual teachers, I think there will cease to be any uniformity, and 
I fear also that much undesirable influence may be brought to bear upon teachers in 
order to persuade them to give the necessary certificates. 


Ghosh, Bai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 

(iii) Examinations, too, serve a test of fitness, no doubt, but not exclusively of certain 
other very important considerations for certain sjx'cial professions ; 6.(7., in 
the ease of teachers the question of health, temper, and character. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

It is true that whatever teaching is given is done for tlie purpose of making students 
pass examinations. I tliink certain subjects, such as drawing, might be taught in schools 
without any university examination, all recognised schools being compelled to teach 
the subject efficiently to all its students. I believe practical examinations in science 
for the B. A. pass may be left to the colleges, under proper inspection by the University. 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

(') In the existing university system teaching is completely subordinated to examin- 
ation. 

(ii) The severity of examinations should be relaxed by requiring students who have 
got plucked m a particular subject to appear in that subject only at the ensuing 
examination and by insisting upon the setting of sensible questions which will test 
the general knowledge of students. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, 

(1) It cannot be denied that there is truth in the criticism that teaching in the present 
university system is subordinated to examination ; but whether it is unduly 
subordinated it is very difficult to say. 

Teaching, as a matter of course, m st be subordinate to examination more or less, 
as without an examination test it cannot be found out as to what one has 
learnt. So it must bo, to some extent, subordinate to examination. Special 
regard should bo paid to the educational opportunities and needs of th(^ Bengal 
examination coitificate, which is the only passport for employment and for 
earning a livelihood. As such, the examination system cannot be done away 
with. Consequently, the teaching is more subordinate to examination here. 
The system of university teaching in this province affords more facilities for 
passing an examination and is mainly adopted towards that end. 

(ii) The rigidity of the examination system has already been much relaxed by way 
of allowing students to take up optional subjects, and by leaving out text- 
books and adopting a syllabus of studies in English for the matriculation 
examination (which, I am afraid, students never read), and by giving other 
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Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta — conUl. — Gilchrist, R. N. 


facilities for examination, such as, setting papers in vernacular translation, 
essay, elementary questions in grammar and arithmetic, etc. 

The number of passed students in the matriculation examination, and the major 
portion of them standing in the first division, proves the truth of the above. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 

/i) Teaching is unduly subordinated to examination in the University; in fact, 
though there are many teaching colleges in the University, students, as far 
as examination results are concerned, might all be external students. I have 
already spoken of this in the first question in reference to the University 
organisation, to the lack of knowledge in English, to cramming, and to text- 
books. 

(ii) (a) I consider that under any university organisation the teaching must be 
defined by prescribed examination requirements. The present University 
defines work in this way, but the prescription of work should be on the 
lines given in the University regulations, not as these regulations are inter- 
preted in the calendar. I have the strongest condemnation for prescribed 
books or suggested books. Suggested books tend to become prescribed 
books. The scope of the work should be set down, and the method of 
teaching, as well as source of teaching, left to the teachers. Prescribed 
classics, of course, must be contintied, e.g,^ Shakespeare’s plays in English 
or Aristotle’s politics in political science. But I am in entire disagreement 
with such courses as the following : — 



Economics and political philosophy pass 

course. 


Paper I. i 


Paper If. 

Marshall 

. Economics of industry. 

Garner 

. Introduction to political 

science. 

Gide 

. Principles of political 

economy (Archibald's 
edition). 

Woodiow 

Wilson 

. The State. 

J evens 

. Money. 

1 Ilbert 

1 

! 

, Parliament, etc. 

(Home University). 



1 Bryce 

Hindrances * to good 


citizenship. 

Imperial Gazetteer, 
Vol. 14, pages 14—40. 


The subject matter of these books, not the course prescribed in the regulations, 
becomes the scope of the examination. Neitiier the examiners nor the 
students can get away from the books, with the result that teaching becomes 
a repetition of the books and learning becomes cramming and memorising. 
The prescription of subjects, not books, should be a rule in all subjects. 
Linguistic and literary studies perforce must involve prescription of books 
as definite texts; but these are not text-hoolcs. It is the prescription of 
text-books as such that I condemn. 

(Incidentally, I may mention that the large-scale work of Calcutta, and con- 
sequent big profits to publishers, has made the subject of text-books one 
from which intrigtie and wire-pulling are by no means absent.) 

(b) With a policy like the above the teacher is left the maximum of freedom in his 
work. Not only so, but it requires a good teacher to do his work in this 
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way. The present system has, it is true, many badly qualified teachers, but 
it also causes men, whatever their initial qualifications, to become bad 
teachers and bad scholars. Very little scholarship is necessary to guide 
students in reading prescribed text-books. A good English dictionary and 
a few books of reference are more useful in such a case than initiative or 
scholarship. At present, teachers are dragged down (or pulled up, it may 
be) to the examination text-books level. The new responsibility implied 
by the scheme I advocate elsewhere will eradicate the incompetent and 
give full play to the powers of able teachers. 

The maximum of freedom in teaching necessitates a system of examination 
different from the present. The course I advocate, in reply to another ques- 
tion, rests on my proposed basis of reconstruction. External examinera 
should be appointed whatever the organisation may be. In the unitary State 
university there is no difficulty : the teachers of the subjects, plus external 
examiners, will decide. In the new Calcutta University, with its colleges, 
each college should examine its own students with external examiners 
under the supervision of the faculties, the number of examiners being decid- 
ed after a very careful examination of the conditions prevailing in the 
colleges. The examiners should be so arranged as to secure a uniform 
standard. This could bo worked by a relay sort of arrangement. Only 
the general outlines of courses should be prescribed for these colleges. A 
board of moderators might be established for each subject, this board to 
decide whether the general university standard is upheld or not. Mutatia 
mutandis, the same procedure should hold for the colleges in the new federal 
University. The stronger colleges, the colleges which are selected for de- 
velopment, should have internal examinations, plus external examiners, 
and, till they disappear, the transitional colleges should be examined on 
similar lines. 

(ii) (c) I do not consider that in any arts subject it is possible in Bengal to give 
degrees without the formal examination test. It may bo possible in science 
subjects, but on that I am not competent to speak. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

(i) I think so. 

(ii) Yes. 

(a), (6), and (c) The views detailed coininand my entire approvaT. 

(iii) Unless the final diploma its(‘lf shows the specialisation of a student in a parti- 

cular branch (or branches) ot a subject a general examination itself is no test. 
In all professions where practical knowledge must guide almost every step 
‘reports’ on the special points of fitness of particular students must be relied 
U|)On largely. In all other ea^es examinations may bo regarded as tests provid- 
ed reports of regular work are considered in judging the results of the 
examinations. 

For example, it is most unreasonable to appoint an M.A., even a first-class M.A., 
to take charge of higher collegiate education as a teacher unless his regular record 
shows high proficiency in the subjects in his charge. Speaking from personal 
experience as an old graduate of the Calcutta Sanskrit College I can say with 
some degree of confidence that the system followed there of old of imparting 
supplementary instruction and instituting supplementary tests was far better 
adapted to the requirements of educational service (in Sanskrit) than the 
general university system followed in other institutions in the same subject 
(Sanskrit). I may mention here that the system now in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College has been considerably modified, and supplementary instruction has been 
made optional. I should like a complete reversion to the old system so far as 
Sanskrit teaching is concerned in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, and similar 
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Gosaa'vii, Bha^abat Ku-viar, Sastri—co/i^d — G^s.vavii, R-^i Sihib Bidhubhusan 
— Goswamy, H arid as. 


syritom^ should be developed in other institutions so that every institution 
could claim more or less speciality in particular subjects. Records of work in 
these institutions under changed conditions would certainly be better guides 
than general examination results. 


Goswami, Eai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

(i) To a certain extent the criticism is valid. 

(ii) It is desirable that the rigidity of the examination system should be reduced. The 

teaching of a subject, or subjects, should have the aim of enabling students to 
have a grasp of the subject, or subjects, and not the minimum knowledge required 
for a mere pass, for which a certain standard and subjects may be defined by 
prescribed examination requirements. 

(a) and (c) The ways indicated might be combined. 

(b) Teachers must have freedom ; but to adjust the examinations to the courses 

given by individual teachers would involve serious difficulties ; for, in thifc 
case, provision will hive to bo mide tor holding nurajrous examinations 
without any common criterion of judging the attainments of students 
preparing for the same examination. 

(lii) There should be some fixed limits for holding examinations as a test of fitness 
for a specific career, e.g.^ the professions of medicine, liw, etc. The limits fixed by 
the present regulations may continue. But, in the case of the professions of 
medicine and teaching, the standard may, with advantage, bo raised. 


Goswamy, Haeidas- 

(i) Yes; the instrument of public examinations is already being used to restrict 
ihe teacher’s freedom in arranging the curriculum and to dictate to him the 
methods of teaching. The way in which they are conducted serves to divert 
the student from all study that cannpt be displayed in the examination and to 
make him forget or undervalue the larger purposes of study. A genuine 
pursuit of knowledge is, in most cases, superseded by a desire for distinction in 
the examination, or a pass, or a degree. 

(ii) Some attempt should be made to remedy this state of things. We cannot 
altogether dispense with the public examinations in some form or other and 
educationists should, therefore, endeavour to rid the examinations, as far ag 
possible, of their objectionable features. 

The following suggestions are offered : — 

(A) Only successful teachers having consideiable experience as teachers of pupils 

of the stage he is to examine should be examiners. 

(B) The examination should ho regarded as a part only of the process of teaching 

and a means to end- It should, therefore, be adapted to teaching. 

(C) Questions should be so framed as to encourage the study of the right kind 

cf thing in the right way. A mental grip of the subject, and not a mastery 
of details, should be the thing to be discovered. 

(D) Examinations should be conducted by a combination of external and internal 

agencies, and teachers should be allowed latitude in framing the courses 
of instruction and in adopting their methods, though even here there should 
be a system, and every teacher or professor should not be allowed to impose 
his own particular nostrum of general education. 

(E) There should be a formal examination in some subjects only wffiile in others 

an inspection or scrutiny of the work done in the colleges or schools under 
the teachers should be substituted. 

(iii) The formal examination should only test whether the required standard of 
knowledge has been attained and in some subjects this should be supplemented 
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Kajanikanta, 


by a practical examination, or an examination of the records of the pupils’ work, 
or a course of practical training, after the formal examinations, but before enter- 
ing a specific career, to ensure that the power of applying their knowledge has 
been acquired. 

In the cas*e of a teaching career the rules should be elastic enough to permit, 
under adequate safeguards, successful teachers of certain standing, say ten 
years, to satisfy the prescribed test without attending a long course at a train- 
ing college. The existing rules for admission to the B. T. examination should 
be accordingly revised. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

( 1 ) Yes. 

(ii) ('<') (/;), (e) Written examinations, and rigid ones, must bi; maintained, but emphasis 
and importance might be given to other means of testing ab;litv, practical 
tests. That students may b(^ permitted to proceed with tlieir studies, carrying 
a condition or two, and not be failed m a whole year’s work lR‘eause ot failure 
in one subject. Supplementary examinition to bo held for the cl ‘aring of 
conditions. 

Gh) That university examinations for a degree, and public scuwice examinations for 
appointment, be separate, and each body to conduct its own examinations in 
its own way. 


Guiia, Jites Chandra. 

(i) I beg to submit that teaching in our University is greatly subordinated to ex- 
amination. As, for instance, when a professor of English teaches his class, 
he does so with an eye to the University examination, lie knows that he will 
have to finish a number of books prescribed by the University within a short 
period, and that students must’* bo coached to pass the examinations, so he 
seldom has any freedom to direct his boys into channels of learning and study 
highly useful to the boys. I know of colleges where the tutois, instead of 
teaching the students how to write essays, substances, etc., in English, in ibo 
tutorial classes, coach them in getting' up their text-books. This method, I 
think, ought to he discouraged. I have found students asking their professors 
and tutors to suggest such questions from their text-books as are likely to be 
set in the University examination. The bulk of the students read much, but 
they do not know how to write good, clear, correct, and simple English. 


Guha, Hajanikanta. 

(i) Yes ; there is some validity in the criticism referred to but, in this connection, 

I trust the following words of Professor Paulsen will be found helpful to us : — 

“ Certainly, in the main, the love of knowledge should be made the students’ 
guide, not the examination and its requirements. Seek science first, believing 
that other things shall be added to you. However, it is easily possible to 
have too much faith. 

“ The true student will love his science and pursue it as if there were no such 
thing in the world as an examination, and this is right and proper ; but, on 
the other hand, the well-advised student will not neglect to find out betimes 
what is required in the examination .” — [German Universities, page 350.) 

(ii) (a) and (6) lam in favour of the suggestions made in these two sections. 

N 2 
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Gunn, J. W. 

(i) Tho criticLsm is certainly valid as far as the schools are concerned. Whore a school 

does not happen to be aftiliated in geography that subject is hopelessly neglected. 
Again, such an important “ training ” subject as drawing, if taught at all, is taught 
in such a perfunctory manner as to rendiT it worthless. This is x>?^rticularly 
lamentable in that the Bengali boy under a capable instructor shows a marked 
proficiency in this subject. 

The very largo majority of the schools I have seen in East Bengal are “ cram ” 
establishments pure' and simple where everything is subordinated to tho immediate 
requirenKuits of tho matriculation examination. 

(ii) It is not practicable to modify to any great extent the ])resent system of formal 

examination. Th(‘ matriculation syllabus, with tho addition of geography as 
a oompulsorv subject, needs no radical alteration. All that is required is that 
questions should be .'■o sot as to piovido a more adequate tc.^t of intelligent know- 
ledge. In mathematics, for example, there should bo a sejiarate problem paper. 

(a) Would suflfic(‘, with this proviso 

(b) Is impracticabh', in consideration of tho existing standard of teaching 

(c) Would merely extend tho evils already prevalent in tho schools, namely, the 

general neglect of all non-examination subjects. 


Gupta, Amrita Lal. 

(iii) As a tost of fitn(‘ss for a specific career university examinations must bo a very 
important dcdermining factor. If an\on(‘ is lull(‘d into the belief that, v ithout 
even a tolerable grounding m general education, he may slip into any profession 
h(j likes, general education will be at an undesirable discount. 

The second necessary condition for a specific career should bo the possession of a> 
diploma or degree though that cannot be held as an infallible test. 

The above conditions satisfied, a pei lod of probation for a year or so should follow. 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 


(i) Yes ; th(T(' is validity in tho criticism. 

(ii) Tho ligidity ot the examination system should be redueed ; and, if it bo decided 

that there shoidd be dilfurcmt stages ot university training, some sort ot examin- 
ation may lia.V(‘ to be prescribed. 

(b) I strongly urge the adojition of tins It \vill be a healthy stimulus to the teacher 
and the taught ; and better and more original work may be expected from 
either. 

(iii) It must be distinctly und('rstood that success at the university examinations must 

not be regarded as the surest passport to professional and administrative 
careers. You give the boys the highest training, you throw them out into the 
world, and then they may submit to other tests for getting into service. There 
IS some amount of practical training in the Medical College and tho Engineering 
Coll(‘go ; some sort of academic imitation of forensic eloquence in tho moot- 
couits of the law colleges; success at these examinations may be. regarded as a 
lest of titnoss for a specific career ; but it is doubtful if tho degree of B. T. will 
make a good teacher. A good teacher can not be forged offliand on the anvil of 
uni ver^it}' exaininat ions. 
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Gupta, S at yendranath . 

The following answer has reference to secondary education onl> . 

(i) Teaching is unduly subordinated to examination and that for the following 
reasons : — 

(A) Teachers teach only such things as are required for the inatriculaf ion examin- 

ation, for all that parents seek is success at this examination. 

(B) Teachers are men without high ideals and their teaching is, conseipiently, mecha- 

nical. 

Really cajiable men on adequate pay should be employed as teachers. Teachers 
should be men trained for the teaching profession — B.T.'s and L.T.’s. 

(n) Rigidity of the examination system need not be reduced — only the standard of 
examination should be raised. 

(a) The teaching has to be defined by prescribed examination tests, as now\ 

(fj) This is not possible as the examination in that case will have to be conducted 
in situ. It is doubtful whether the University can undertake this ; besides, 
there will be no uniformity of standard in that case. 

(c) This is possible only in (Government schools. Drill, dra^\’l^g. and cai’iicntry are 
taught there, though these are not subjects recognised by the University. 

(in) As regards the teaching profession two classes of teachers are reijuired — one for 
the upper secondary and the other for tlie lower secondary department. For the 
former the B.A. degree should be taken as the minimum academic qualification 
and for the latter I.A. Both classes of men should specialise in teaching. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

(i) and (n) Yes. 

{a) Yes. 

[h) No. 

(c) T(;aching in particular .subjects or si^ctions of .subjects might be given though 
there might b(5 no ti^.st by a formal university (wamination. Sucli training in 
many subjects is v(Ty desirable for solid and real (Hhication in those subjects. 

\{iii) There ought to be some university examination as a tost of litn(‘.sH for the profes- 
sions mentioned in the question but, after th<‘. re([uir(id university education is 
completed, spc^cial means should bo adopted for training .students to learn 
management and .scientific guidance and research. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 

i(i) There is validity in the criticism that in the existing univer.sity system teaching 
is subordinated to examination. But this state of things (;annot be remedied by 
any modification of the jiresent system. Kverything depends upon the teacher. 
If he is a genuine seeker of knowledge, and has enthusiasm for his subject, ho 
should be able to create more or less a taste for it in the minds of his students. 
On the other hand, if he has taken up teaching merely as a means of living, 
because nothing else w as open to him, his lectures will be mechanical, uninterest- 
ing, and lifeless and, at bc.st, will only serve the purpo.se of barely preparing 
candidates for examinations. The all-important thing, therefore, is to ensure 
the supply of competent teachers who are themselves .students. But the multi- 
plication of colleges and classes necessitated by the rapid increase in the number 
of successful candidates at the matriculation examination ha.s led to a con- 
siderable increase in the demand for teachers. The supply of qualified teachers, 
however, is not equal to the demand. CGood teachers are not as plentiful as black 
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berries and you cannot have them for the asking. The inevitable consequence 
has been a deterioration of the quality in teaching. 

(ii) (a), (h)y (c) Such being the situation, the evil of the subordination of teaching to 
examination will not be removed by adopting these suggestions. The 
only result will be a further lowering of the educational standard. 

I regret that I am unable to share in the satisfaction so often expressed at the spread 
of university education in Bengal. By all means make the diffusion of knowledge as 
wide as possible ; let primary education be free and compulsory ; if practicable, broaden 
the basis of secondary education, create openings for men inclined to industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits, but do not seek to make high education universal. The thing is impos-^ 
sible. What is high cannot be common. The object of high education should be to 
create an intellectual aristocracy whose influence will filter down to the masses and elevate 
them. All men are not fit to profit by the kind of education in literature and science 
which universities ought to impart. To try to adapt it to the capacities of the multitude 
is only to retain the name of high education, but to substitute for it something on a far 
lower plane. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

(i) Yes; the subordination is duo mainly to two causes — inefficient teaching and 

defective methods of examination. 

(ii) If there bo any rigidity of examination that might be relaxed by permitting candi- 

dates who happen to fail in one or two subjects to appear at the next examination 
in those subjects only. 

(а) There should bo examinations. 

(б) Yes ; questions are to be set to tost general knowledge only ; questions are 

also to be sot to tost a thorough and minuto knovdedgo of the particular 
portions of the subject taught by the teacher. 

(c) In science subjects for the matriculation and intermediate courses boys may 
bo required to do practical work under the guidance of teachers, but there may 
bo no examination. 

(iii) University examinations should not be the only test of fitness for any specific career. 
University degrees, supplemented by practical training, should be the tost of fitness 
for such careers as those of teaching, medicine, law, engineering, commerce 
and industry. For administrati\'e posts under Government competitive tests, 
both oral and written, at which only graduates would be permitted to compete, 
should be held. An opportunity will thereby bo given to poor candidates of high 
academical attainments. The members of the provincial executive civil service 
recruited b}’ open competitive examination wore invariably men of superior 
calibre. 

In this connection, I venture to suggest that for such specific careers as medicine, 
law, engineering, agriculture and commerce a school- leaving certificate, granted 
by the head of the institution in which a student last read, may be considered to 
be of the same value as a matriculation certificate. These certificates will be of 
special value in the case of students who fail to appear at the matriculation 
examination on account of illness or poverty. The training which such boys 
receive during nine or ton years will not be altogether waited if such certificate^! 
bo accepted by the special or technical school authorities. 


Hamilton, C. J, 

(i) There is no doubt that at present in Bengal teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination. 

I have elsewhere indicated that this state of things is the inevitable consequence of 
any system of examination w^here the teaching is largely in the hands of in- 
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experienced and incompetent teachers. The remedy cannot bo found in merely 
abolishing the examination system, nor merely in modifying the character of 
the examination, nor even in placing the functions of toacliing and examination 
in the same hands. The only efficient remedy is to raise the (piality of 
teachers. 

(ii) I believe that at present the regulations proscribing the scope of examinations 
are interpreted in many cases far too narrowly. For example, lists of books 
recommended are taken as synonymous with an exclusive course of reading 
prescribed for the students. ' Again, the majority of the undergraduates appear 
to foi’m from regulations very detinite ideas as to the subjects which fall within 
the scope of the examination and I think it is a common experience that they 
pay little attention to any discussion by their teachers of subjects outside this 
scope. I think the remedy for this is to be found in substituting for detailed 
statements as to the topics falling within the scojie of the examination broad 
general indications. The proper method of controlling the course of study is 
to place the responsibility in the hands ot the boards of studies which should 
be at liberty to recognise such courses offered by the various lecturers as they 
deem desirable. The examination in any given year could then bo based upon 
the courses of lectures thus recognised. It is. of course, possible that such a 
measure of elasticity might handicap non-collegiato students. But, when a 
sufficient choice of subjects is loft to students, and when each examination 
paper contains a fairly wide choice of questions to b(‘ answered, 1 think no greater 
hardship w'ill be inflicted than is necessarily incurred by a student who is 
deprived of the advantage of university teaching. Further, it is not desirable 
that external or non-collegiato students should be unduly encouraged. 

(iii) Confining myself to the question so far as it relates to jireparation for commerce 
and industry I am strongly of opinion that it does not fall within the function 
of a university to prepare students for the merely mijchanical or technical tasks 
which they will have to perform in later life. A university course designed as a 
preparation for commercial or industrial occupation should not aim at equipping 
liank clerks or accountants or works managers or other similar classes with the 
^ details and the technique of their work which they must acipiiro subsequently. 

It is ridiculous, for example, to include instruction in typewriting or shorthand in 
a course leading to a university de^gree. But I believe that for those intending to enter 
commerce and industry it is possible to give a high mental discipline through the study 
of subjects which relate to the problems with which they will be concerned in later life. 
Thus, for example, a general knowledge of the principles of money and banking can be 
made not only a means to intellectual discipline, but a source of real strength to one who 
subsequently becomes a banker. But the University should not attempt to describe the 
detailefforganisation of a banker’s office, or to prepare the future banker in the merely 
mechanical operations with which he will bo concerned. I am not hero disputing the 
possible use of institutions devoted to the task of purely mechanical preparations for 
clerks and so forth. But their work is entirely distinct from that properly falling within 
the scope of university education. 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zatiiral. 

The system of examination for testing the merits of students is, up to a certain 
limit, good, inasmuch as it fixes a standard of qualifications; but I must, at the same 
time, say that the system now obtaining requires a maximum of book teaching and 
a minimum of training. 

(i) Yes; 'the chief, if not the only, aim in preparing students is to pass as many 

as possible. 

(ii) If the suggestion I have ventured to make under Question 8 is approved I 

think much of the difficulty about the proper kinds of tests might be 
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Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zaiiiral — contd , — Harley, A. H. — Hazra, Jogbndba 
Nath — Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. — Hossain, Wahed, 


obviated; for an agricultural course much practical training is neces- ' 
sary; for a medical course teaching and practice are equally necessary. 

(iii) Examination should be considered an important test of fitness for a special 
career. 


Harley, A. H. 

(i) I do not consider that teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. In 
Bengal the student intellect is discursive and I consider that it requires the 
discipline of the examination system whereby it may be confined to intensive 
application for a period to essentials which are the condition of further 
progress. 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 

(i) The teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. 

(ii) It would be better to reduce the rigidity of the examination system by giving 
due weight to the properly kept college records of students’ work by duly qualified 
teachers who have paid individual attention to students while at work. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. . 

(i) I believe there is validity in tha criticism that teaching is unduly subordinated 
to examination. 

Students tell me that the normal methods by which they are taught is through speci- 
men questions and specimen answers. At the end of each chapter, or section, questions 
are framed and the right form of answer dictated. The whole aim and purpose of the 
lecture seems to be determined by this. Before an examination students are engaged 
in learning the answers to a series of probable questions which have been put into fjheir 
hands. 

All colleges think themselves bound to hold a itsl examination which is, as far as 
possible, a foreshadowing of the university examination. Students go through almost 
exactly the same strain of cramming for this examination, sitting up late at night and 
learning questions to answers as they do for the university examination not only because 
they are not allowed to sit for the university examination unless they pass it, but because 
the passing of it is by itself regarded as an academic distinction. To bo a “ failed B.A.”, 
and to advertise this as a qualification, means that the college test examination has been 
passed. The addition of this strain to the strain of preparation for the university ex- 
amination heightens the concentration of students on examinations as ends in them- 
selves. 


Hossain, Wahed. 

(i) I believe that there is validity in the criticism that in the existing university 
system teaching is unduly subordinated to examination, and an attempt should 
be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. 

(ii) Under the existing system, if a candidate gets plucked in one subject atanexamin 
ation he is required to undergo the examination not only in the subject in which 
he was deficient, but in other subjects also. He cannot, therefore, devote his whole 
time and attention to the subject in making up the deficiency. I ^hink it is use- 
less to examine a candidate again and again in the subjects in which he is well 
up. To test his proficiency in the subject in which he proves deficient he should 
be examined in that subject alone 
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Bossain, Wahed — contd , — Hunter, Mark — Hug, The Hoii’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul — 

Huque, M. Azizul. 


(а) I agree to what is suggested. 

(б) I doubt whether the suggestion made will attain the object in view. All our 

teachers are not trained men, nor are they men of first-rato ability. 8o it is 
very doubtful whether, if left with a maximum of freedom, they \m 11 be able 
to adjust examinations to the different courses given by them individually, 
(iii) The limits within which examinations may serve as a tost of fitness for some of the 
professions mentioned below may be stated as follows : — 

Law. — Three-years’ course, examination at the end of each year on a group of subjects. 
Teaching. — Two-years’ course, with one examination only after two years. 

Agriciillare, commerce, and indnstry. — Three-years’ course for higher training, and 
two-ycars’ co.irsew without training in pure science, a formal examination at the 
e.id of the second year, and a final examination at the cud of the third year. 


Hunter, Mark. 

(i) There is certainly validity in the criticism that in Indian universities teaching 
tends to be duly subordinated to examination. The thing is, unfortunate- 
ly, inevitable. Whether critics correctly gauge the extent of the evil, or 
whether the remedy they have in view is the right one, is quite another 
matter. 

(ii) (6) I do not consider the changes indicated to be practicable. 

(c) I do not consider it desirable, except perhaps in the case of some of the 
more advanced courses in which a certificate given by a university professor, 
or some college professor whose judgment and independence could be 
thoroughly relied on, might, in certain parts of the course, be accepted in 
lieu of an examination test. Still, even here there would bo difficulties. To 
give power to one professor to grant certificates, and withhold it from 
another, would be invidious; to trust all would be fatal. In the ordinary 
courses the plan, I am convinced, would not work. Even were lecturers 
willing to teach, the majority of the students w^ould be at no pains to learn 
subjects in which tlicir proficiency is not tested by an examination. College 
examinations could, no doubt, be substituted for univoi"sity examinations, 
but the consequence would be every variety of standard in the examination 
and a most undesirable variety in the value of degrees grant('d, to some 
extent, on success in college examinations. I believe the true remedy 
should bo sought in steady improvement within the present system. Course 
and examination should be closely inter-related so that each in its proper 
sphere should be duly subordinate to the other. Provided the examination 
presumes the right sort of course, and the proper conduct of such course, 
there is no reason w’hy courses should not, so far, be conditioned by examin- 
ations. But in order to effect this harmony it seeins essential tliat the men 
who are really responsible for the courses should, in practice, control the 
examination. This w^ould not preclude the appointment of external 
examinersf but these should be in a distinct minoi’ity. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul. 

(i) My answer is in the affirmative 

(ii) (a) I w'ould prefer the alternative sugge.sted, with slight modifications. 


Huque, M. Azizul. ' 

*<1) It is fully true that teaching is now unduly subordinated to examination. But 
the fault lies more with the people and with Government, with teachers and 
students, than in the system. Much depends upon the personal equation. 
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Huque, M. Azizul — contd . — Htjque, Kazi Imdadul. . 


It is not the system, but the men who control the system, that are 
everywhere responsible for stimulating the mental activities of students. There* 
is in this country greater value attached to a degree than to knowledge. So 
long as that is so no university system can rectify it. The present university 
system does not specially contain any feature that brands the examination as- 
an ideal by itself. Examinations have always been laid down as a standard 
test for the requisite amount of study and teaching; but the atmosphere 
generates a spirit that puts an overdose of premium on the result of the 
examination. Government has hitherto followed a rigorous policy in valuing 
the results of examinations, instead of the personal grit and fitness of the man 
behind. Personal element has hitherto been the least considered factor in 
Government service and, in posts of petty clerkship,even, superfluity of univers- 
ity qualifications is preferred to such an abnormal extent that one who has 
fared badly, or even got plucked in a university examination, but has fully re- 
tained his other abilities, has little chance of success in getting entrance in 
competition with what is humorously termed the better qualified candidate. 
It is simply because this element has entered the Indian administration that 
superfluity of degree always stands a better chance, that a student prefers to 
have his examination at all costs — leading up oftentimes to sacrifice of health, 
happiness, even character and morality. It is exactly here that the grievances 
of Musalmans lie so far as Government service is concerned. Competent 
• officers and able administrators have gone in the past without the hall-mark 
of the University, and Musalmans begin to rub their eyes when they are asked 
to come better qualified. This undue premium and value of examination lead 
up to complete wreck in case of failure, ending sometimes in suicide. 

(ii) Yes; if possible. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) Impracticable in the present condition of India. 

(c) There may be a regular university examination too. That is also a, but not 
f/ie, test. But it should not disqualify one from entrance into any calling 
or occupation, which should depend upon a leaving certificate. 

I suggest generally that researches and special study ought also to qualify men 
for degrees. 


Huque, Kazi Imdadul, 

(i) Teaching is certainly now being unduly subordinated to examination. 

(ii) I think all the three ways suggested in this question oflght to be adopted with 

a view to reducing the rigidity of the examination system. 

(а) A syllabus may be prescribed, but in a very general way, laying down the 

limits within which questions will be set. 

(б) The teacher ought to have a good deal of freedom in his teaching within 

the prescribed limits, the papers set at the examinations having a wide 
range of alternatives to suit the courses given by^ individual teachersf 
It seems desirable that teachers should have their own particular course 
approved by the University from time to time. 

(c) Teachers ought to be free to give a previously approved course in some parti- 
cular subject which is not unconnected with the general course of studies 
prescribed by the University. In seoepadary schools, for example, a course 
of manual work (which may be largely connected with the various school 
subjects) ought to b® such a subject and encouraged everywhere. There 
need not be any formal test in it by the University. 

(iii) In the case of fitness for the profession of teaching a university examination 

may be given only in the theoretical subjects, such as educational psychology, 
general principles of method, history of education, etc. Beyond this any 
general examination in the practical part of the training is not likely to serve as 
a test of fitness. College authorities ought to be given the freedom of testing 
the practical fitness of students under training in their own way, keeping 
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Huque, Kazi Imdadul — conUL — Hydari, M. A. N. — Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad — Indian Association, Calcutta. 


in view mainly their progress during the entire period under training. More- 
over, the final certificate of fitness ought to be dependent upon the report of 
actual work done during the probationary period of the professional career (say 
two years) after leaving college. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

Speaking generally, without reference to Bengal in particular 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. 

I would adopt one or other of all these three ways according to the nature of the 
subject. I would have a lar^e number of subjects from which any grouping 
that may be desired by the student or the teacher should be allowed. See also 
my reply to question 5 (iii). 

(iii) The examinations should* be tests of fitness for all the careers mentioned in the 

question, but I would allow more freely the use of books, especially in the higher 
examinations, the questions being framed so as to ascertain tlie ability of the 
student to apply what he has read, rather than the amount of information ho can 
remember. 

I would also, for the higher degrees, like the doctorate, etc., prescribe a certain 
amount and period of practical work done after taking the bachelor’s degree. 


Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 

(i) Yes; teaching is unduly subordinated to examination, and tlic n^.sult is that the sys- 

tem of dictating notes and the practice of cramming is automatically encouraged, 
for, without those, satisfactory results in an examination cannot bo secured. 

Here the word examination does not mean a test of proficiency, biit a test of memory 
without a thorough understanding, digesion, or study of the subject in w Inch the student 
is examined. 

(ii) No attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of llio examination if by the 

w^ord rigidity is meant strictness as to the real test of the students’ knowdodge 
of the subjects in which they are examined. 

(c) Intellectual education without moral and religious training is useless. 8o, tlu^so 
should bo imparted to students in every institution according to the tradi- 
tionary and religious principles of the sects to which they might lielong, though 
there need not bo any university examinations in the subjects. 

(iii) If, as suggested in answ^er to question 2, the standard of th(‘ matriculation ex- 
amination be made higher than what it is at present this (examination may w'ell 
serve as a test of fitness for entry to courses of medicine, law , agriculturo, commerce, 
and industry or the present intermediate standard may s»tvo that purjKiso. 


Indian Association. Calcutta. 


(i) Under the present system education is sulxirdinated to examination, which 
largely fills the mind of both tlie teacher and his pupil. 

(ii) (a) It will not do to relax merely the rigidity of the examination. For then the 
teaching w ill further deteriorate. Teaching must be associated with life and 
practical utility. Prof es.sor Jow ett’s great dictum was that the end of all 
education should be the application of the reasoned judgment to all concerns 
of life. But whatever is taught must be periodically tested and the oftencr 
the better. Tlie present test of a six-hours’ examination for the w ork of a 
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Indian fVssociation, Calcutta — corUd . — Irfan, Maulvi4IIOHAMMAD — Irons, Miss M. V.— 
Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad — Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. 
.Seshagiri. 


whole year or more in respect of any subject is insufficient and inefficient. It 
is extremely doubtful if the University can undertake this closer test by more 
frequent examination. That must be left to teachers, who should be 
made res|ionsible for the periodical examination. 

(b) and (c) It is doubtful how far such a course will enhance the effectiveness of teach- 
ing. If formal examinations are dispensed with some means must be found 
for testing the knowledge imparted. 

(iii) In all professions except administration in the public service, the knowledge 
of theory acquired by the student, and his capacity for the practical application 
of it, should be tested by examinations conducted on sound lines. 

For the public services there should be held special examinations to see if the 
candidates are fit to take part in the administration. University examinations 
alone should not furnish any opening to tffe public services except in the case of 
ministerial appointments. 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

(i) In my judgment this criticism is exactly true and valid. 

(li) I'lie rigidity of the examination system ought to be reduced in order to inspire 
students with a love of knowledge for its own sake. 

(b) and (c) The use of examinations may be varied in botli ways. 


Irons, Miss M. V. 


(i) I feel very strongly that teaching is now unduly subordinated to examination. The 
teacher’s success depends primarily upon the number of students he can pass for 
examination purposes. The school authorities appear to take teachers to task for 
failing to pass a highcu* percentage of students. Sometimes students themselves 
say that tliey attend a school or college simply to pass examinations. The 
guardians of students generally endorse this view when they send their boys to 
schools or colleges. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

(i) There is great force in the criticism that in the existing university system 
teaching is greafjy subordinated to examination. But, having regard to 
the qualifications of the teachers available in this country, and the general 
poverty of the people, there is no alternatiive. General examination in the 
primary stage, c.gr., lower primary, upper primary, middle vernacular, and 
middle PJnglish stages, have been abolished, but the result attained is very 
poor. Boys coming out of those stages are far inferior in quality than thoss 
coming out of a general examination system. Unless we are prepared to 
spend more liberally on education we cannot expect to get any satisfactory 
results by abolishing the present examination system. As the country 
cannot afford to pay more I would not dare suggest any alteration in the 
existing system of examination as I am afraid it will deteriorate the gUailty 
of attainments. 


Iyer, The Hoii’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri. 

•(ii) (a), (b)y and (c) In Madras — I believe it is the same in Calcutta as well — the 
main object of teaching seems to be to prepare young men to pass examin- 
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Iyer, The Hon’bL'Mr. Justice T. V. Seshachri— — Jalil, Abdul — Jenkins, 

Walter A. 


ations, and not to devolope their minds or to make them useful citizens. In 
my opinion, all the three conditions mentioned should bo insisted upon in 
regard to examinations. 

(iii) I wish to offer some detailed observations. Law and teaching require high 
proficiency in English. There can bo no question that an advocate should 
have a thorough knowledge of E^jglish. From the profession of law a large 
number of young men are drawn for the judicial service. They have to 
write their judgments in English, and tliey are expected to rise on the ladder 
of -the service. It is absolutely necessary that they should have as high a 
knowledge of English as is obtainable in the universities. Similarly with 
regard to the profession of teaching, liivcry endeavour should be made to 
give the would-be teacher the best possible training in English. The same 
remarks do not #pply to medicine, engineering, agriculture, and commerce. 
At present, the course pursued by the University of ^fadras renders it obli- 
gatory upon students who aspire to become engineers to acquire a very higlt 
standard of preliminary training in English and other literary subjects 
before entering the portals of the Engineering College. This is absolutely 
unnecessary. A student, after the entrance examination or at least after 
the intermediate examination, must he required to undergo training in the 
Engineering College not for two years, as at present, but for three or four 
years. It is only then that his kno\\ ledge of engineering subjects would be 
more thorough and his usefulness in the profession more marked. The 
same may bo said of the medical profession. A medical student need only 
have what is called a practical knowledge of English. The present condi- 
tions under which ho is required to pass a high examination in general sub- 
jects before entering the college classes of the Medical Collecje is not cal- 
culated to improve his efficiency as a student of medicine. There are no 
colleges for commerce or industry at present in IMadras; but, should any be 
started, my remaVks in regard to engineering and medicine would a])ply 
to them as well. 


Jalil, Abdul. 


(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. 

[а) Yes. 

(б) Yes 
(c) No. 

(iii) Half the admissions to the institutions jireparing students for specific careerh 
should be made on the basis of certain school and collegr^ examinations 
while half should be made after a special test examination for admisMion to 
those institutions. In the case of students who fail in a school or a college 
examination, qualifying themior admission into a technical school or oidlege, to 
seenro minimum pass marks in a sulqect not of particular u^^e in their training 
for a specific career, but who do gain more tlian 50 per cent, in subjects useful 
and necessary for that particular canjcr, failure at the university examination 
should not debar them from admission to the technical institutions under the 
first head. 


Jenkins, Walter A. 

(i) Teaching is almost entirely subordinated to examination. 

(ii) (a) As far as the ordinary B.A. and B.Sc. degrees are concerned the teaching ought 

to be, to a certain extent, according to the prescribed syllabus (not traditional 
examination paper standards). 
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Jenkins, Walter A. — contd. — Johnston, Rev. A. B. — Jones, T. Cuthbeetson — 

Kadir, a. F. M. Abdul. 


(b) But honours examinations, and more particularly M.A., M. Sc. examinations, 
should, to a great extent, depend upon the courses given by the teachers. 

It will be necessary to ensure, of course, that the post-graduate teachers are 
fitted for such work. 

j[iii) Industry or research — 

Examination results can never be a sm'e test of a student’s ability in industry or 
research. In such a case the opinion of his teachers is a far surer guide. 

In England interviews and testimonials which mean something are a far surer 
guide than examination results. Unfortunately, the wholesale giving and abuse of 
testimonials has made them a very suspicious qualification with the result that 
at present the first position in the first class is the “ Open >Sesame.” 

It is unfortunate that at present there is no industrial ^butlet for graduates. The 
University itself, with its low standards and stereotyped work, is to a large 
extent, reponsible for this. When the industrial and commercial firms find 
that graduates can think, act, and “ make good ” they will begin to take graduates 
into their businesses. 


Johnston, Eev. A. B. 

(ii) {a) I do not think examinations should bo adjusted to courses given by indivi- 
dual teachers. If the syllabus is not too straitly defined, and a large choice 
of questions is given in the examination, sufficient room should be left 
for the individwality of teachers. It is very important to preserve the 
impersonality of the examinations, and avoid the possibility of, or the charge 
of, favouritism or undue influence. ^ 


\ 

Jones, T. Cuthbeetson. 

% 

I do not propose to answer these questions in detail. Examinations are liable 
to abuse, especially in India, whore the wonderful memory of students is often 
combined with the inability to marshal facts in their logical sequence and connection, 
or to preserve a logically consistent attitude in dealing with any problem. But here, as 
elsewhere, ‘cramming ’ can be checked by questions which test the general intelligence 
and thinking power of the student, and by substituting the syllabus for the text- book, 
more especially in science, economics, philosophy, history, and English. lam not in 
favour of adjusting examinations to the courses given by individual teachers except in 
the case of post-graduate studies in arts, science, and technology. But examinations 
should be combined with systematic inspection of the work done in the class as 
revealed by class tests and students’ note-books. 


Kadir, A. F. M. Abdul. 

(i) There was a time when teaching was inordinately subordinated to examination 
but, with the enforcement of new regulation^nd the addition of tutorial hours 
to ordinary teaching work in the colleges, the evil can be safely said to have 
disappeared. 

fii) As for any attempt to reduce the rigidity of the examination system it is desir- 
a>)le that steps should be taken towards it. We might, with advantage, apply 
various different ways of examination to different subjects. In languages it is 
high time that a viva voce examination should be introduced, ©specially in 
modem languages, in which I include Persian and Arabic, as they are even now 
spoken by a vast number of people outside India. 
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KAr»iK, A. F. M. Abdul — conhL — Kar, Sites Uhandra — Karim, Maiilvi Abdul — 

Khan, Abul Hashem. 


(iii) Examination may serve as a test of fitness for a career in the educational or judicial 
branches of the public services but, in other de})artments, such as medicine and 
engineering, an additional test with regard to the practical side of the candidate’s 
training is absolutely necessary. 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

(i) I do not think the criticism is valid that teaching is unduly subordinated to exam- 

ination. On the other hand, the remark would bo better founded that the 
student’s point of view is very often the passing of the examination. 

(ii) (h) and (c) It would be desirable to reduce the rigidiity of the examination by 

the methods suggested, 

(iii) Examinations may be regarded as providing a fair test of fitness for a carem pro- 

vided practical work in some form or other is insisted upon. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 

(i) There is no doubt that in the existing university system teaching is unduly 
subordinated to examination. 

(ii) It is most desirable that the rigidity of the (‘xamination system should bo 
reduced. 

(a), {b), and (c) I fully approve of what has been stated. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

1 recognise the two facts in connection with the educational problem of Bengal. 
First, that there is an inadequacy of educational opportunities in the shape of libraru'S, 
museums, laboratories, w^orkshops. Secondly, that the most crying need of Bengal is 
for practical, resourceful, enterprising men able to open up new fields of business and 
thought. Holding this view I am of opinion 

(i) that, at present, teaching has, to an unnecessary extent, becfi subordinated to 
examination ; 

(ii) that an attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of examination w'ith a 
view to give teachers greater latitude in the choice of their subjects and 
methods m order to make education more practical. 

(rt) and {b) I would recommend a combination of the ways suggested according to 
the needs of different subjects and groups of students. For example, in 
English and classics, the cour.se might bo proscribed by the University with 
precision. In vernacular the course might just be indicated by a bare state- 
ment of the quality and nature of the w ork to be done —the selection of the 
subject being left to individual professors, and students being required to 
produce some work of such literary or educational value as might be regarded 
as a contribution to the literature in that language. In history a course 
might bo laid dowm by the University and, in addition, professors might 
select some special period or topic for special study and research in which 
students would take part. In the last two cases the examination should be 
adjusted to the courses given by the professors, 

(iii) Examination can never serve as a satisfactory test of jiractical fitness for a pro- 
fessional career. Examinations are necessary for testing a student’s familiarity 
with the principles which underlie success in his vocation. Before, however, he 
may be declared fit for his career some period of apprenticeship, under com- 
petent supervision, should be insisted upon. 
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Khan, Mohomed Habibub Rahman — Ko, Taw Sein— Kundij, Pltrnachandra. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Kahman. 

(ii) (a) I am strongly of opinion that the minimum amount of the subject to be 
taught should be defined by the University. 

(h) The selection of books, etc., and the mode of teaching the subject should 
be loft entirely to the teacher. 

Examination questions should be so framed as to ascertain how much the boy 
knows about his subject, rather than how much he knows about the subject as put 
down in certain given books. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

(i) Yes. 

(li) (a), (?/), (c) These are beneficial proposals. 

(iii) For administration in the public service a separate examination may be held; 
as in England. 


Kundu, Purnachandra. 

(i) In the vast majority of cases teaching is unduly subordinated to examination (vide 

my answer to question 1. 

(ii) Yes; an attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system 

as at present prevailing and alter the existing rules into something like the 
following ; — 

(A) The number of university examinations is to be reduced, there being one for the 

matriculation, one for the graduate course (pass and honours), and one for 
the iK)st-graduate course. Too many examinations hamper proper training 
and intellectual development. 

(B) The system which requires students to pass in certain subjects all at a time, and 

the necessity of obtaining a certain minimum aggregate, should be changed. 
Students failing in one or two subjects, but showing high merit in other subjects, 
should not bo compelled to go through the whole course for a year, but oppor- 
tunities should be afforded to them to appear, say after every six months, 
and pass only in the subjects in which they failed, they being allowed, in the 
meantime, to continue their studios under the University as if they had passed. 
Failure in two such examinations, making altogether a maximum of three 
chances, should entail their removal from the University course. If this 
system be introduced the standard of examination and the minimum pass 
marks may also be raised to ensure better training in colleges. 

(C) To ensure uniformity of standard in a university like that of Calcutta, with its 

colleges scattered throughout the province, it is necessary that undergraduate 
course teaching should be regulated by a certain proscribed syllabus, subject 
to alteration from time to time, if necessary, by the teachers themselves in 
a meeting ; all the senior teachers of all colleges who are engaged in teaching 
the subjects shall meet, discuss, and settle the syllabus of study for their 
respective subjects, 

(D) In the post-graduate course the teacher might be given a maximum of freedom 

and the examination adjusted to the courses given by the teachers. There 
is, therefore, no necessity for any syllabus for post-gr^uate teaching in any 
subject, but each of the post-graduate teachers must submit to the con- 
trolling officers of the University a detailed statement of the work done by 
him with each batch of students, and of the work done by the students, 
under him which would qualify them for the post-graduate degree. 
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(E) In the practical subjects of science there should not be any university examination 
as such examination cannot be a test of the work done by the student in the 
whole course of his studies. The teacher Ls the best judge of the effioienoy 
of students in practical work. He should submit a report of the merits of 
students, along with the practical note- books, to the board of i^xaminers 
in science. The merits of students will be judged by this board on the basis 
of this report, and the practical note- books submitted. 


Lahiri, Becharam. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Competitive examination and exemplary character. 

A lawyer should possess specially good moral character. Students passing the B. So. 
or M. So. examination, with science as their special subject should not be allowed to take 
a law degrea 


Lahiri, Gopal Chandra. 

(iii) Certificates of proficiency granted by the authorities of those colleges who are 
permitted to hold their departmental examinations may be regarded as a suffi- 
cient passport for entering the professions — degree examinations in all depart- 
ments should be held by the University. 


Lahiry, Rakojit Chandra. 

(i) It seems very true that teaching is now unduly subordinated to examination. Even 
in school classes teachers do not generally give sufficient attention to teaching, 
which is left to be done at home by private teachers. Practically, .students of 
even tender ago have little time left after they have prepared their class lessons 
at home. 

{ii) An attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. The 
success of this attempt mainly depends upon getting qua'ifif^d toacdiers. As tho 
number of qualified teachers increases tho rigidity of examinations may bo pro- 
poriionally reduced. There may bo some subjects of which tho medium of in- 
struction would bo the vernacular. In those subjects there need bo no examination. 
A certificate of tho proscribed course of study should be considered sufficient, 
(a), (6), and (c) May bo adopted, with tho qualification suggested above. 

(iii) The more a specific career requires depth of knowledge the loss do examinations 
serve as a test of fitness, and tho more a specific career requires tho extent of know- 
ledge tho more do examinations serve as a test. 

For the profession of law examination is scarcely a tost ; while for administration 
in the public service examination is the best test. 


Langley, G. H. 

(i) Undoubtedly. 

(ii) (6) I agree; at any rate, the teacher should be given much more liberty than 

he at present possesses, and his knowledge of the student’s work during the 
whole period of study should be considered in awarding degrees. 

(iii) When teaching is sound, and examinations honestly and intelligently conduct- 
ed, the latter should be a fair test of fitness for a specific career. The student 
who does well is generally a man with ability. But with the most wisely con- 
ceiyed examinations there are always exceptions, nor is it posable so to 
improve the examination system as to make it a perfect test. 
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LucAvS, Rev. E. D. — ^Mackenzie, A. H. 


Lucas, Rev. E. D. 

(i) Yes a great deal of validity in the Punjab. , 

(ii) If all honours and post-graduate teaching were definitely in the hands of the 

University itself the rest of the course could be committed to the colleges 
themselves under the safeguards above mentioned. 

(iii) Some of the best teachers, in my judgment, are men who would not shine in any 
examination that could be invented to test their ability to teach. There 
should be an examination system to test minimum requirements but, beyond 
that, each profession makes demands upon personality which no examination 
can ensure. 


Mackenzie, A. H. 

iii) As the system of examination for the licentiate in teaching (L. T.) degree of the 
Allahabad Universit^^ differs in character from that of most other university ex- 
aminations an account of it may help to suggest an answer to the qroition raised* 

The conditions of examination for the L. T. degree have been laid down by the 
board of studies in teaching. The members of this board are either engaged 
in the training of teachers, or are indirectly connected with this work. The 
University has given the board practically a free hand. 

The principles which guided the board were as follows : — 

(A) The system of examination should ensure as much uniformity as possible in tho 

standard of assessing the work of candidates appearing from different colleges. 

(B) It is not possible to devise any external examination which would in itself be a 

fair test, in practice, of teaching. The examination lesson at its best is given 
under artificial conditions ; it has been well described as being to tho actual work 
of the class-room what the dress parade is to warfare. 

^<C) Colleges should have fi;eodom to prescribe their own courses in those subjects in 
which it is possible for the syllabuses to reflect tho individuality or special quali- 
fications of members of the staff, and in those subjects (e.g., nature study) in 
which variation of the subject matter to suit local conditions is desirable. 

(D) In those subjects in which there is general agreement as to the content of courses 
it is possible tor an external examiner to set questions which are a fair test of 
knowledge and of power to apply it ; and, provided an external examination does 
not prejudice tho teaching and learning it is of value, for it secures public con- 
fidence in the award of the degree and gives a college the benefit of tho opinion 
of an examiner who is in a position to compare its work with that of other 
colleges taking tho same course. 

The examination is conducted as follows : — 

(i) Practical teaching. 

The University appoints two external examiners. These hear each teacher give two 
lessons ; usually, they hear only a part of each lesson, as there are four or five 
lessons going on simultaneously, and the examiners move from room to room. 
The examiners have before them the principal’s opinion of each candidate, and a 
recommendation as to whether tho candidate should pass or fail, and, if he passes, 
in which class (first, second, or third) ho should be put. The principal’s opinion 
is based on the records kept by the staff of the candidate’s work as a student. 

This system has answered well ; tho final results have been in agreement with 
the college records. 
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(2) Special subjects. 

The system of examination is as follows : — 

There are optional courses in certain subjects — history, geography, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, nature study, and manual training. In these subjects it is 
necessary to require from students careful practical work throughout tho session, 
as well as knowledge which will show up m an examination. Moreover, tho 
colleges are endeavouring to improve the teaching of these subjects in secondary 
schools and, with this aim in view, they experiment with changes in method 
and subject matter. It is essential, therefore, to give the colleges freedom to 
lay down their own courses in these subjects. 

(a) Each college is informed in April of the names of the examiners ; tho college then 

forwards to the examiners copies of its detailed syllabuses. 

(b) The examiners set papers on these syllabuses. Hitherto, this has been easy, as 

only one college has sent in candidates for examination in special subjects. 
Should other colleges present candidates it will be necessary to set in each 
subject a paper which will cover the ground common to all syllabuses and 
include in it alternative questions according as the syllabuses vary . 

(c) The question papers are moderated by a board which meets in September. Tho 

principals of the two colleges affiliated for the L. T. degree are members of 
this board. 

(d) The examination is held in the following April. Along with the answer books of 

candidates the examiners receive from tho principal : — 

(i) Tlic candidates’ marks in college examinations and copies of tho college 
question papers. 

(li) Note-books and records showing the practical w'ork of tho candidates (in tho 
case of manual training tho examiner visits the college to inspect the work). 

(iii) Notes made by the candidates on the books read by them independently. 

(iv) Detailed diaries kept by tho candidates of their work (“ practical work**, 

“ private reading ”, and “ lectures attended ”) in their special subjects* 
(These diaries are checked periodically and signed by tho principal.) 

(v) The principal’s opinion of each candidate. 

The examiners take the above records into account in deciding a candidate’s 
place in the list. 

This system has been in operation for six years and has worked well ; the 
examination has in no way prejudiced either tho teaching or learning, and 
the results have been in agreement with the college records. 

(5) Examination in the compulsory subjects of the course in theory. 

There are four compulsory written pa^iers ; — 

A) Principles of education. 

(B) Methods of teaching. 

(C) History of education 

(D) School management and school hygiene. 

The question papers are set by external examiners. As there is general agree- 
ment as to what topics should be included in each of these subjects there is 
little danger of an examiner setting questions which would tend to restrict 
freedom of teaching ; any danger of their doing so is obviated by tho presence 
on tho board of moderators of tho principals of tho two colleges concerned. 
There are, however, debatable topics on all the subjects, especially in principles 
of education and methods of teaching. Candidates have been handicapped 
by tho fact that some examiners strongly held views wdth which the college 
professors were not in accord, and w hioh perhaps they had not even discussed 
with their students. The results in the compulsory papers have not, therefore, 
always been in agreement with the college records. This difficulty has, to 
some extent, been met by a recent change in the regulations under which 
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candidates will bo required to pass only on their aggregate marks in the four 
subjects and not, as hitherto, in each subject separately. It is hoped that 
by thus combining the marks obtained by a candidate in all subjects the 
idiosyncrasies of particular examiners will be neutralised. Personally, I would 
go further than this. I think that the committee bringing out the results 
should have before it a statement from the principals, showing the marks 
gained by candidates in college examinations in each subject of the course, and 
that this record of the work done by candidates while under training should 
be consulted by the committee to help it to decide not only cases on the 
border line between ‘ pass ’ and ‘ fail but also doubtful cases as to class, i.e., 
whether a candidate is to be placed in the first, second, or third division. 
With this modification I think that our system of examination can well serve 
the purpose of testing a candidate’s fitness for the teaching profession. An 
advantage of giving weight to college records is that it helps to ensure steady 
work by students throughout their period of training. My experience has 
been that Indian students, much more than students in England, put off hard 
work until the examination is within sight ; the reason is perhaps the Indian 
student’s more impersonal outlook on life, and probably also the climatic con- 
ditions under which he has to study. 


Mahalanobis, Pbasanta Chandra. 

(i) Teaching is completely subordinated to the examination even in the highest classes. 

This is thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

(ii) The present rigidity must be reduced. One chief defect is the machine-like uniform- 

ity of the present system. A gradual decentralisation, as suggested above, may, 
by allowing adjustments to local conditions, relieve this to some extent. 

(a) For the schools the teaching will necessarily bo defined by the prescribed examin- 
ation requirements, at least for some time to come. But, with the growth of 
“ recognition ” of class work, it may bo expected that teaching will become more 
and more free. 

(b) In the constituent colleges greater freedom will necessarily be given to teaching. 

(c) In the more advanced work a system of voluviary courses would probably bo the 
best plan to adopt. It is highly essential that M. A. and M. Sc. teaching should 
be entirely free. If the appointment of professors has been academically sound 
then there can bo i o misapprehensions in leaving the training of students 
entirely in their hands. For post-graduate work even the examination should 
not be too closely adjusted to the course as, otherwise, the lectures will become 
practically “ compulsory ”, In such work absolute academic freedom is desir- 
able. 

(iii) For teachers a certain amount of training is highly desirable. Such training can, 
to a great extent, be tested by suitable examinations, but it is very doubtful 
whether any examination would really ever select the better teachers. In fact, 
under a too rigid examination system there would be considerable risk of produ- 
cing a class of teachers whom the complaint that “ they are machine-made, 
and that they are engaged in turning out machine-made scholars, some of whom 
will in the fullness of time dovelope into machine-made teachers ” would be 
justified. (Ed. Holmes, quoted by J. Adams in Evolution of Educational Theory; 
pa e 386). Any centralised system would inevitably lead to this and it is essential 
that by proper decentralisation and consequent touch with the real life of the 
people a vital system be evolved. 

Training for administration in the public services is capable of being more thoroughly 
tested by examinations than any other profession. It is desirable that systematic 
Government examinations be instituted for recruitment to the different public 
services. 
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Mahasai, Kumab Kshitindkadeb, Rai. 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb, Rai. 

(i) I fully believe in the validity of the criticism that in the existing university 

system teaching is unduly subordinated to examination as no opportunity is 
given for independent thinking, which is the very essence of true education. 
Even in the highest classes of post-graduate studies (not to speak of the lower 
university classes) there is a regular system of dictating and receiving notes as 
aids to pass examinations by mere help of memory ; post-graduate students 
are encouraged to ‘ get up ’ notes — thus invariably securing an easy pass, to the 
convenience of the parties concerned, the teachers as well as the students. 

In order to put a stop to such a disreputable state of things it may be suggested that 
post-graduate paper setters should invariably bo appointed all from outside the 
University (with a few honourable exceptions), preferably from England, if feasible, 
or, in the alternative, from among the best men of the sister universities of India. 
Graduates fresh from the University smacking of their lecture-rooms with no previous 
experience in teaching or of the management of the lecture-halls are indiscreetly entrusted 
with post-graduate teaching, nay, with the very responsible duty of setting and marking 
M.A. and M.Sc. question and answer papers. Such a strange thing is only possible in 
the wonderful land of the East, with its many fables and wondrous tales of a 
multitude of baby prodigies of the Eastern universities. 

These are stern facts, I confess, and I may challenge anybody to controvert them. 
These facts should be disclosed for favour of consideration by the members of the 
Commission. Facts, when found, will greatly help to arrive at the correct solution 
of the problem now under consideration, when men like Dr. Sadler, Sir Asutosh, and 
their illustrious colleagues have graced the University Commission with their 
presence, under the initiation of our noble and distinguished Viceroy, His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford. 

I humbly venture to hold that the evils connected with the examination system 
should, first of all, bo remedied ; then the other salubrious changes are sure to follow as 
a necessary consequence. The few following suggestions may be made : — 

(A) The names of the examiners may be religiously kept undisclosed — so that no clue 

may possibly be obtained as to the nature of the questions likely to be set. 

(B) The post-graduate paper setters should (in the majority of cases) be selected 

from England or, if that is not feasible, outside Bengal, in any case. 

(C) At least half the number of paper setters of the lower University examinations 

should bo of the sister universities of India. 

(D) The paper examiners must not be freshmen of the University, but teachers of 

at least ten years’ standing. 

(E) The present system of allotting grace marks in specific cases may altogether 

be discontinued. 

(F) Choice of questions should not be allowed to the examinees in any case, but 

some hold that alternative questions should be allowed. In case such a 
view finds favour I should suggest that, so far as different subjects are 
concerned, questions in one branch or division should not alternate with 
those in another branch or division. Questions in the same branch or 
division may alternate. In case questions in different branches alternate 
the result will be that some of the subjects will be omitted altogether in 
favour of the easier ones — a state of things not at all desirable. 

(G) An examination board like the present board of examiners should be created 

under the control of Government, independent of the University, and 
this not only for Bengal, but for the other provinces as well. This will ensure 
uniformity of tests everywhere, and at all times. 

At present, in India, degrees are of varying worth — in some places cheap and in 
others dear. The proposed board may be given the power to frame standards 
of test papers suiting the varying needs of different provinces. 

(ii) In the present state of educational development in Bengal, no attempt should 
•be made to reduce the rigidity of the present examination system, which 
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if relaxed, is sure to lead to disastrous consequences. In view of the fact that 
the post-graduate regulations contemplate the selection of internal examiners 
to be made from among the post-graduate teachers (experienced or inexperi- 
enced, it does not matter which), in compliance with the letter of the regula- 
tions, it is not to be wondered at that in the present system, even in the post- 
graduate classes, cramming is unduly encouraged and teaching is inordinately 
subordinated to examinations. A thorough enquiry should, therefore, be made 
into the presimt system of post-graduate teaching, as to the antecedents of the 
lecturers and assistant professors, as to their competence to teach the subjects 
with \vhich they are entrusted, as to their previous experience in managing 
big classes, and, finally, to determine whether the present system should con- 
tinue as it is, or rather be modified, so as to encourage real teaching under 
a number of very able professors, aided by a band of competent assistant pro- 
fessors and lecturers. Real teaching consists in the encouragement of inde- 
pendent thinking which any and every real university should do. In view of 
the fact that in the M.L. and M.D. examinations compulsory attendance is 
not insisted upon by the University it is difficult to understand why the same 
rule is not observed in the case of the M.A. and M.Sc. examinations thus 
causing unnecessary hardship to the attending students without any compens- 
ating gain. It may, therefore, be suggested that attendance at the M.A. and 
M.Sc. classes be made optional and that, in two years’ time, without attend- 
ing lectures, any graduate may be permitted to appear in the next higher ex- 
amination in arts. This rule, I venture to say, is invariably being observed in 
the English and the Scotch universities without variation. The rules in chap- 
ter XXVI of the University Regulations may, accordingly, be modified, and the 
provision for the delivery of lectures — 180 as tlie minimum number — should, 
therefore, be omitted altogether. Post-graduate students may bo given a certain 
degree of freedom as they are capable of understanding their own interests 
thoroughly well. The post-graduate and the law studies should never go 
together. This is important in view of the fact that, before graduation, honours 
in two different subjects are not allowed, whereas after graduation, all restric- 
tions are at once removed. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

(i) The criticism that in the existing university system teaching is unduly sub- 

ordinated to examination is true. There have been some improvements upon 
the old system, which was far too rigid, but oven the present system is not 
quite up to the mark. Teachers have, no doubt, at present been given some 
freedom in the choice of courses but, as the results of class examinations are 
not taken into account, the effect is not as it could be desired. Students 
generally aim at passing the university examinations without any attempt to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the prescribed subjects and teachers generally 
fix their attention on university questions and make the same selection of 
courses almost everywhere, as the questions of the University are generally 
limited to some definite courses. 

Further advancement is possible on this line if the results of class examinations 
are counted as suggested in my answer to question 5 (iii). 

(ii) (6) Teachers should bo given a maximum of freedom in the choice of courses 

and the cla^^s examinations should bo adjusted to the courses given by in- 
dividual teachers, but these examinations should further be supplemented by 
university examinations on the general knowledge of the subjects up to Some 
definite standards fixed in respect of each degree or diploma. The selection 
of subjects and the determination of standards must rest with the University 
as suggested in my answer to qiie.stion 5 (iii). 

(Hi) For the legal profession T think a general knowledge of English and logic is required 
such as that reached by the present B.A. standard, and a special knowledge of 
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jurisprudence and prinriplos cf equity IS paracuUrly iie(es^ar\. Besides these, 
Hindu La.v, Muhammadan Law, the laws ot evidence, contract. conv(‘yance, and 
some. other civil and criminal laws should be studied. The numerous codes that 
are at present proscribed for law _tu dents do not always appear to be m^ces- 
sary. ► 

For a teacher’s profession the tcist of fitn(‘ss should be a gtuieral knowledge of 
English and tlie vernacular languages, a fair knowledge of the history and 
geography of the world, knowledge of arithmetic, and a thorough knowledgii of the 
special subject which one professes to teach, as widl as his ways of explaining lessons, 
and his general disposition and character to bo determined by a practical 
examination. 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

(i) Teaching under the existing system is necessarily subordinated to examination. 

Greater efforts are naturally made to secure a good cramming. Tliis tendency 
has filtered down even to the schools in which tlie boys are taught from the begin- 
ning under a system known as the “ lecture system.” This has made it almost 
imperative to have private tutors to coach the boys at home to obtain a good 
result in the examinations at the sacrifice of adequate taaching. Too many 
examinations and exercises leave little time for actual teacliing. Class oxamin- 
ations commence frohi the beginning of sessions before teaching is fairly com- 
menced in the school. 

(ii) An attempt should bo made to relax all undue rigidity of examinations, which 

should test only a general proficiency with a view to discover how' much training 
luid been actually assimilated. Teaching .should be properly defined and it 
should relate to the country and its jiractical needs. A thorough knowledge 
of tlie English language and of the country is essential. A graduate of Bengal 
knowing little or nothing about his country can be of little use with but 
an imperfect knowledge of English for service to, and advancement of, his mother- 
land. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) Yes ; the criticism is true to some extent. 

(ii) It is desirable that the rigidity of the examination .system should be reduced 

in some directio is, but the plans suggested do not seem to be quite practicable 
under the existing circumstances of the Calcutta University. 

(iii) For the professions of medicine, law, teacliing, engineering, and administration 

in the public .service the examinations, supplemented by a reasonable period of 
practical training, would be the best test. But, where such training cannot be 
had, the examination may be taken to be a rough test of fitiKJss. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

(i) and (ii) With regard to the criticism that “ teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination ” and the desire so often — and, I think, rightly — expressed, that 
the rigidity of the examination system may be reduced, 1 beg to sugge.st, first, 
that an attempt should be made to give credit to those students who have been 
prevented by illness or other unavoidable circumstances from appearing at 
university examinations, for the work done by them at college, on their pro- 
ducing certificates of proficiency from their professors, with answer papers sub- 
emitted by them at class examinations. Secondly, the existing systenl of the 
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allotment of marks to each particular question on a subject, while it should be 
generally adhered to, ought to be relaxed in the case of candidates who have dis- 
played exceptional merit in answering some of the questions. They ought to 
be given more marks than are assigned to the questions answered by them ; but 
this should be subject to sanction by the board of examiners. 

(h) Examinations ought not to be adjusted to the courses of lectures given by 
individual teachers. But colleges should bo encouraged to provide for the 
tt’iaching of some subjects outside the courses prescribed by the University. 

(iii) Examinations, theoretical and practical, ought to serve as a sufficient test of fitness 
for the professions of medicine, law, teaching, and engineering. They ought to bo 
adapted to that purpose. They ought also to be held to qualify students for 
admission to the public service, except when knowledge of a highly technical 
character, that cannot be x>roperly included in a university course, is required. 
In the latter case, a x)eriod of service on probation, and the passing of an examin- 
ation after it, may be rocpiircd to supplement the education given by the 
University. 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 

(i) There is. 

(ii) Yes ; an attempt should be made. 

(a) and (c). The use made of the examinations may be varied in the manner 
indicated 

(iii) In law and engineering examinations may servo as the sole test of fitness. In 
medicine, also, they may serve as the chief, though not the sole, test of fitness. 
I'l teaching, agriculture, and the other subjects the mere jiassing of an examin- 
ation will not make a man fit, but practical exfierience will be necessary. I do 
not know of any examination of the University relating to administration in the 
public service. 


Majumdar, Ramesu Chandra. 

(i) The teaching here is, no doubt, subordinated to a great degree to examination, 

as must be the case wherever the “ examination ” system prevails. I do not 
think the case is worse here than in English and German universities. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

(&) No ; except in post-graduate classes. 

(c) No 

(iii) The minimum qualifications should be ascertained by University examinations» 
Afterwards, various special tests may be applied. 


Majumder, Narbndrakumar. 


(i) Validity in the criticism, which is, to a great extent, exaggerated, is more apparent 
than real. Unless some method is devised for “ teaching ” students without 
“ examination ” teaching must, to a certain extent, bo subordinated to examin- 
ation. 

There are two parties in connection with teaching — the teachers and the taught. 
Teachers cannot but teach the “ subject ” prescribed for examination, only they 
ought to have a wide outlook (which will generally depend upon the capacity of 
the individual teacher), and they must not confine themselves only to the booker 
recommended. 
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A proper understanding of the subject, and reprodueiion of the same in a foreign 
language in a limited time, are quite different things and, so long as the medium 
of education is other than the mother tongue, students cannot but commit to 
memory the matter of their subject with an ultimate view to examination ; but 
a necessary condition of teaching must be that students understand the sub- 
ject taught. 8o long as English remains the medium of instruction there is no 
way of preventing students from committing to memory, for matriculation 
students cannot have a sufficient command of the English language to reproduce 
what they learn in their own words. As regards the higher examinations, 
say the B.A. and B.8o. (honours) and M.A. and M.Sc. examinations in mathe- 
matics, I do not know that any criticism has been offeud to the same effect. 
But, hero also, simply understanding the subject without committing to memory 
certain parts of it is never a sufficient condition for good reproduction within 
the limited time in the examination-hall, although cramming (committing to- 
memory without understanding) would bo impossible in this case. 

(ii) An attemjit should bo made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. 

(а) Yes ; but in the M.A. and M.Sc. examinations questions ought to bo framed 

in such a way as to bring out the full power of criticism of the student, 
showing that ho has formed an independent opinion upon the subject. 

(б) The abuses would far outweigh any advantages that might accrue from the system. 

(c) This should be introduced under proiier safeguards. 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) The course should be simplified. 

(6) Not desirable nor practicable ; teaehers should learn to interpret tho scope 
of tho examination, about which they often make mistakes. This will be 
secured if teachers are more in touch with tho University than they are at 
present. 

(c) Yes ; but there must bo some tost somewhere. The college and school authi r- 
ities may be left to tost the work, and tho result may be included in tho certi- 
ficates for admission. 

(A) Course in drawing. 

(B) History and geography for those who do not take up those subjects. 

(C) Practical work in those examinations in which a practical test is difficult to 
apply. 

(D) Handwriting and dictation. 

(E) Conversation, etc. 

(iff) In all cases examinations may servo as tests of fitness. 

Only, these examinations should be simple; but thorough; for a pass and very 
searching for honours. 


Masood, Syed Boss. 

(ii) (a) I am strongly of opinion that the minimum amount of the subject to be 
taught should be defined by tho University. 

(6) The selection of books, etc., and the mode of the teaching of tho subject 
should be left entirely to the teacher. Examination questions should be 
so framed as to ascertain how much the boy knows about his subject, rather 
than how much he knows about the subject as put down in certain given 
books. 
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QUESTION 9- 


Mazumdar, The Hou’ble Babu Amvika Ciiaban — Mazitmdar, C. H.— McDougall, 

Miss Kt.eanor. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

(i) I do think that the existing university system of teaching is unduly subordinated 
to examinations. Both teachers, as well as students, pay greater attention 
to grinding for examination than to sound and adequate training. 

(ii) I do not consider the examinations, particularly the matriculation and the inter- 
mediate, to be at all stiff. On the contrary, they are such as to place 
really meritorious students at considerable disadvantage. h^xaminations 
should be directed more towards testing merit than towards obtaining mecha- 
nical answers far below the average. 

\(m) I think the University should also provide certain courses of study for commerce, 
agriculture, and industry, including shorthand writing, typewriting, and precis 
writing as optional subjects for the matriculation (‘xamination. These may make 
mediocre students better fitted for a career in life best suited to their tastes and 
inclinations. J must not be understood by this to advocate the school final 
examination. I consider tlie provisions for law, medicine, and engineering, as 
far as the studies go, to be sufficient and adequate. In this connection, I may 
add, though the matter does not appertain to the University, that the jilcadership 
examination held under the auspices of the high court is now an anachronism 
and should be abolished so as to secure a uniformly high level for the district 
Bars and to maintain the dignity of the profession. 

The University examinations afford sufficient test of fitness for appointment in most 
of the public services. But the misfortune is that the University tests are seldom 
recognised in the lower grades of the services. If a census were taken of the 
various public offices it would be found that a very small percentage of the 
graduates and undergraduates of the University is absorbed by them, most 
of the appointments being filled up by those who have not even passed the 
matriculation examination. 


Mazumdar, C. H. 

'(i) There is validity; the examination should afford sufficient evidence tliat a sound 
general education lias been received, but should in no vvay interfere with, or inju- 
riously affect, education. Cramming, which still obtains, more or less, should be 
effectively checked. Many useful tilings are not taught simxdy because they 
aie not included in the University s^^llabiis, (.(/., drawing and music. For 
the matriculation and intermediate examinations specialisation ot subjects seems 
to bo a little too early. A matriculate on entering the Universit\^ is expected to 
fnoAV something of every important thing. 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

.(i) Students’ studies are certainly vitiated to an alarming extent by the ever 
present dread of the examination. I believe that many teachers earnestly try to 
counteract this ; but they are insensibly forced by the pressure of the class to give 
greater importance to things that will toll in the examination. Students 
make a careful study of the general tenor of the examination papers of previous 
years and form a very shrewd idea of the kind of thing that will be asked. 
If a teacher diverges from this many students withdraw their attention. 

'Too much value is set upon the result of the examination. The father of one of 
our students wrote to us : — I do not desire education for my daughter, but a 
degree I do not see any way of remedying this. 
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McDougall, Miss Eleanor — coyitd . — Mitra, Khaoendra X. — Mitra, The Hon’ble 
Kai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 


(ii) (6) I do not think that this would be possible. 

(c) I fear that students would designedly pay no attention to these subjects, 
and teachers would be tempted to neglect them. Of course, in a small 
class an inspiring te<icher can generally awaken a temporary interest, but 
this cannot hold its own against the competition of studies more profitable 
in examination. Moreover many students, even if interastcd, would feel it 
their duty to concentrate all their energies on success in examinations. 


Mitra, Khagendra N. 

(in) Students passing the intermediate (‘xamination should be deemed fit for a specific 
career ; that is, after passing the intermediate examination they may lake 
medicine, law, engineering, or other professional studies. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai MABtENORA Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) There is some truth in the criticism that in the (‘Xisting university systimi teaching 
is unduly subordinated to examination. But, trequimcy of examinations may 
be avoided only when due provision as to the numbin' and efiTicicmcy of the teaching 
staff is made in schools and college'^. Only first-rate teachers, such as those 
referred to in my answer to question 1, should be left with a maximum fi'ce- 
dom, and examinations may be adjusted to the courses given by such teachers. 

]f highly efficient teachers are appointed in large numbers the practice of holding 
the I.A. aad I.Sc. examinations may be discontinued and students, after a course 
of study, for four years after admission to the University, may bo allowed to 
appear at the examinations for conferring B.A. and B.8c. degrees. 

(ii) 1 suggest that one of the methods of reducing the rigidity of the present system 

of examination should be the following : — 

(a) If a student gets plucked in any university examination he should be 
exempted from appearing at a subsequent examination in the subjects in 
which he passed at the ])rcvious examination. 

{h) and (c) /reachers should be given some freedom but, at the same time, 
^ there must be a fixed standard and prescribed examination requirements 
in ordinary cases. 

(iii) Profession of law . — Study should not be confined to graduati^s only. In 

cases of undergraduates there should bo a special examination to test the fitness 
for admission to the B. L. cla^i-es. Such af]missi('n should be as to the general 
knowledge of an advanced characlcr in tlie English languag<‘, in^lu ’ing th(^ powiT of 
sjieaking and writing good English, the vernaeular, history of different countries, 
especially that of England and India, philosophy, logic, political economy, political 
philosophy, and, if possible, elementary siuveying. This examination should not 
be lower in standard than the B. A. examination. After passing such an examina- 
tion, ho should ho admitted to the B. L. classes. The present system of law 
examination may be continued but, after jiassiiig the final examination in law, 
every student must learn the practical business of the court. He should, there- 
fore, be called upon to attend the distri(;t courts and, occasionally, the High ('ourt, 
for at least two >ears, in order to learn the w a^s in which original suits and appeals 
arc conducted and how witness< s are examined and cross-examined. During 
this period ho should be required to study the law reports and, if possible, ►^om3 
principles of English law. I should call this a probationary period. After 
the expiry of this period an examination, both oral and in writing, should be held 
by the judges and experienced lawyers of the High Court and the district courts. 
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QUESTION 9. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur — contd , — Mitra, Ram Charan — 
Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath — Mitter, Dr. Profulla Chandra. 


Oral examinations are necessary in order to test the fitness of the student as to his 
ability in arguing appeals and conducting suits. Oral examinations should 
be held by at least three examiners sitting together. After all this tho B.L. 
degree should be conferred upon him. The course of study should, therefore, bo 
five or SIX years, as is tho case with the other special branches of study, such as 
medicine and engineering. 

In order to carry out tho aforesaid suggestions it will be necessary to establish law 
classes at the headquarters of each district. Those law classes should be sub- 
ordinate to tho Central Law College of Calcutta and should be guided by the rules 
framed by the authorities of that college. There is a special tost, viz.^ the chamber 
examinations for admission of vakils to tho High Court. Such examinations' 
are held by tho judges of tho High Court and I have nothing to say with regard 
to those examinations, but I would -suggest that a person who has not practised 
as a district court pleader lor a certain number of years should not be admitted 
to tho chamber examination of the High Court. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 

(i) Tho existing University does not teach directly, but it does so indirectly by prescrib- 

ing the syllabus and holding periodical examinations up to tho B. A. and B.Sc. 
standards. Latterly, it has undertaken to teach post-graduate students. 

(ii) Tho rigidity of tho examinations should not bo reduced, but alternative questions 

from the same parts of tho subjects should be set to give tho examinees some 
freedom. Examinations of unsuccessful candidates may bo arranged to take 
place at intervals of six months, instead of a year as at present. 

(iii) After passing the required examinations prescribed by tho University a candidate 

for a specific career should bo apprenticed to one more experienced in the profession 
for a prescribed period and, upon his producing a certificate of fitness from his 
superior and on passing a viva voce examination held by tho University author- 
ities, may obtain from tho University a certificate of fitness for a particular 
career. 


Mitteb, Dr. Dwaekanath. 

(i) There is validity in tho criticism that in tho existing university system teaching 

is unduly subordinated to examination. 

(ii) Speaking as a lawyer I think that the prosoiit system of requiring a university 

degree in law as a condition precedent for admission to tho higher branches of the 
legal profession ought to continue. The courses of study prescribed by tho Uni- 
versity for tho degree in law are not only conducive to tho technical training of a 
lawyer, but give one a general acquaintance with the broader problems of 
jurisprudence. 


Mitter, Dr. Profulla Chandra. 

(i) In an affiliating university like Calcutta, with many of its colleges at distant centres, 
a fixed syllabus is necessary in order that there may bo some sort of uniformity 
in tho standard of teaching. As the syllabus servos as a guide also to the examin- 
ers a teacher may be tempted to be guided entirely by the syllabus as to what 
he should teach. Though teaching may in this way be now and then subordinated 
to examination good teachers are by no means rare who regard tho syllabus as 
tho absolute minimum required and who are prompted by a genuine desire of 
doing their best by their pupils. 
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Mitter, Dr. Profulla Chandra — conUl , — Mohammad, Dr. Wali — Mukjcrjee, Adhar 

Chandra. 


A welcome change in the examination system would be to allow all post-graduate 
students to substitute a piece of research work in lieu of a })art. or the whole, of 
the written examination for the M.A. or M.Sc. degree. Tlu‘ro should be 
no written examinations for the doctorate. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

(i) It is, undoubtedly, true that in the existing university system teaching is unduly 

subordinated to examinations. Teachers have to teach in accordance with the 
courses and the curricula laid down by the several boards of studies of which 
they are not necessarily members, and students have to submit to examin- 
ation by those who are not their teachers. If tlie teacher is original or tries to 
keep himself up to date, he finds that his students cannot pass the examin- 
ations. Hence he is compelled, often agamst his wish, to prepare students for 
the examinations. He often sinks to the level of a coach or a crammer and 
ceases to bo a teacher. Moreover, the boixrds of studies and boards of examiners 
are often controlled by small cliques which seldom elect or co-opt one who docs 
not share their views. Unfortunately, there is a tendency for some of the acade- 
mic offices to become hereditary. I should like to mention hero a case which 
speaks for itself . The syllabus of courses of study in physics was prescribed for 
the B.Sc. degree of the Allahabad University in 1892 and this syllabus is in force 
at the present day. The board of studies in physics has met year after year 
during the last quarter of a century to ponder over it and pronounce the oracular 
words, “No change” — and this “when a year is more pregnant with dis- 
covery than a 100 years used to be ”. Where is to be found a teacher who can 
dare ignore thos\lIabus, and where is to be found student who villcareto 
learn things which are not to be asked in the examination ? 

(ii) In a teaching university tlie hardship of the examination system can be easily 

reduced. The teachers of a particular subject sliould form (\iith pcrliaps a few 
additions) tlie board of studies in that subject, and should also constitute the 
boards of examiners. Po^^er to co-opt experts to a certain limit should bo given. 
This will result in a due subordination of examination to teaching and not of 
teaching to examination. The teacher, if competent and trustworthy, and 
there should be no room for incompetent and untriistworthv teachers in the 
I miversity, is the best person to work out the details of teaching and examin- 
ations. 

In a federal university the difficulties become great because there are several 
teachers working in isolated colleges, having little or no chance of coming in 
contact with one another or with the university teachers. It will be necessary 
to arrange for better co-operation between them by bringing them often together 
in some place and appointing them by rotation members of the boards of studies 
or boards of examiners. This wall remove many of the evils found in tho exist 
ing system. 

(iii) Tho University should lay down a definite standard to be attained by its students, 

contemplating a specific career. The employers, bo the/ Government or the 
public, could then cither accejit the University test or impose their own tests to 
suit tho exigencies of each case 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (o) Yes. 

(h) This is possible to a certain extent only in the higher examinations. 

(c) This should be done ; in correlated subjects attendance at lectures should be 
made obligatory, but no university examination slipuld be insisted upon. 
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QUESTION 9. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

(i) The undue subordination of teaching to examination is a necessary evil in all 
systems of public examinations. All that wc can do is to reduce it to a minimum 
and to counteract its evil effects. 

Some of the syllabuses, being highly elaborate and comprehensive, as is the case 
with the intermediate logic syllabus or the B.A. pass psychology syllabus, 
students are naturally driven to ‘short-cuts’. The remedy lies in simplifying 
and shortening the courses and in reducing the number of subjects which a 
candidate is required to take up. For purposes of sound education the study of 
a subject should bo intensive, rather than extensive, at least in the earlier stages. 
This should not be confused with ‘ specialisation which should bo aimed at only 
in the later stages. If education aims at drawing out the latent powers of the 
mind, and training students in habits of close and consistent thinking, the pur- 
pose is better servH‘d if the operations are restricted to a small area of a subject. 
This alone can secure a close application, and discipline of the understanding, 
whereas a rapid, and cons( quently superficial, knowledge of a much larger area is 
apt to beget a sort of dilettantism and pedantry which is fatal to the true- 
scholarly spirit, hklucation in a subject must not be confounded with the mere 
communication of a varied and necessarily undigested mass of information 
about the different topics into which a subject is usually divided. A smaller 
amount is better assimilated and gives better mental nourishment. We should bo 
content with so oq^uipping the mind of the youth as to enable him in future 
to explore and conuuer now fields of knowledge, and should not be at all 
anxious to cram it with as much information as the pi escribed period would 
allow. 

If the above principle be accepted seviTal curricula should have to bo simplified. 
Besides the vernaculars and English (which must be compulsory subjects up 
to the B.A. stage) I would have for the B.A. degree examination only one 
major subject (oorrc'sponding to the existing honours course), and only one 
minor subject. The knowledge of th(5 former will be tested by a university 
examination, while, in the case of the latter, the candidate will be merely required 
to produce a certificate from his professor that he has attended a minimum per- 
centage of lectures and acquired a fair amount of proficiency as tested by the 
periodical college examinations. The minor subj(‘ct should be allied to the 
major, and should comprise only an ekunentary course. 

(ii) (a) I would prefer this, provided that the rigidity of the examination system be 
relaxed somewhat on lines suggested in my answer to (|Ucstion 5. 

{h) The chief objection heie is that sufficient uniformity ol standard could not be 
maintained if individual teachers were left with the degree of freedom 
suggested. 

(c) Is desirabki in the case of the minor subjects in which a formal university 
examination may bo dispensed witli [kindty see my reply to (i) above]. 

(iii) In the cases of medicine and engineering jiractical courses and practical training 
arc at present provided by the colleges, and insisted upon by the University. 

In the cases of law and teaching due importance is likewise attached to the prac- 
tical side of the training. 

Wliethor examinations may servo as a test of fitness for a specific career depends 
upon the character of the examinations. If the schemes of examinations bo 
wisely conceived, securing adequate training in themry and practice, I do not see 
any eibjcction to them, nor do I see what satisfactory substitute may bo devised 
for them. 

In this country those who, for purposes of admission to the public services, would, 
replace the system of examination by a system of nominations are generally in» 
sympathy with people who are unable or unwilling to face the test of examin- 
ations. For obvious reasons they prefer admission through the back-do'^% 
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MuKERJEE, Buoy GoPAL — MuKEBJBE, RADhAKAMAL — Mukherjee, B. 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal. 

(i) Teaching is, to a certain extent, subordinated to examination. 

(ii) This point has been dealt with in my reply to question 5. 

(hi) So far as the profession of teaching is concerned university examinations should 
be considered as the only test of fitness. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

(i) In the existing system teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. 

(ii) The rigidity of the examination system should be reduced. A plan like the follow- 

ing may be found useful : — 

{a) In the case of candidates for the B.A. and M.A. degrees a thorough and compre- 
hensive examination, covering the entire field of a particular subject, or 
group of related subjects, will be supplemented by a thesis submitted. 

(6) In the case of candidates for the M.A. degree the teacher will be left with a largo 
degree of freedom, and the examination will be adjusted to the course given 
by him. The teacher will bo associated with an external examiner in his test 
of the candidate’s general ability shown both by his thesis and answers. 

(c) In the case of I. A. and I.Sc. students there will be no comprehensive examinations. 
There will be “ compartment examinations ” (as they are called in the Punjab 
University) in subjects completed in a single year. Those who pass some 
“ compartment examinations ”, but cannot go through the entire four years’ 
course for a comprehensive examination for the B.A. or B.Sc. degrees at the 
close, will receive a certificate to that effect from the University. 


Mukherjee, B. 

(i) To some extent the criticism is justified — esjiecially in the matriculation and 
the intermediate courses. T’he defect of the present system is best illustrated 
by Rev'. Garfield W'llliams. I quote from his jiamphlet, “The Indian 
Student ” : — 

“ His parents send him to the University to pass one or two examinations. Theso 
(examinations are to be passed m order to make it xiossible for him to obtain 
a higlier salary. The moment he passes his examinations he has to get some 
remunerative work and ])ay his parents back for the momey expended upon 
him. Scholars are not manufactured that way — nay, more than that, for 
piThaps you say i^cholars an* born, not made ; ev^en a born scholar has no 
chance for growth under such a system . . .In Calcutta the 

work of the student is shec'r ‘ grind ’. The aciiuisition of good notes for 
lectures is the first essential for him, and the professor who gives good clear- 
cut notes so that a man can dispense with any text-book, is the popular 
professor. And for two reasons : lirst of all, these notes save the expense of 
buying text -books and, then, of course, they help the boy to get through 
the examination. A most important thing is to have good friends in other 
colleges. That is a reason why it is well for two boys of the same village to ga 
to different colleges because then they can the more easily “ swop ” notes. 

. . . It LS a very rare thing for a student to have money enough to 

buy more than one of the suggested books in a given subject for examin- 
ation. Ho learns by heart one book and the notes of lectures of tw'O or 
three of the favourite professors in Calcutta. There is many a man, for 
that matter, who has got through his examinations without a text-book of 
any kind to help him simply by committing to memory volumes of 
lecture notes.” (Pages 9 to 12.) 
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QUESTION 9. 


Mokhebjbb, B — contd . — Mukherjee, Jnanendbanath — ^Mukhebji, Panchan and as — 
Mekhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas — Naik, K. G. 


(ii) 'Such an attempt to reduce the rigidity of the examination system is desirable 
though it would be difficult to say \\hich of the three methods stated 
should be adopted. 


Mukherjee, Jnanendranath. 

^i) The criticism has some elements of truth for undergraduate training. The 
teaching of science subjects, again, is not subordinated to examination to the same 
(ixtent as in arts subjects. Elaborate notes are sometimes rcguhuly dictated in 
the class in the form of answers to questions. 

Gi) The reduction of the rigour of the examination system will bo nothing short of a 
boon to the people of the province. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas. 

(i) So long as thiiro are syllabuses and prescribed text- books, teaching is bound, to 
some extent, to be subordinated to examination. I cannot sd-y, however, that 
it is undiuy subordinated to examination. On the contrary, I would say learning 
(by students) is subordinat(Hl to examination ; I do not know why — but I 
find students always seeking for shortcuts; they want to obtain the 
highest examination results with the minimum amount of reading. 

{ii) Yes. 

(a) Yes. 

{b) This is suited to the B.A. bonours and M.A. examinations only. 

\c) Yes ; this may be attempted. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

(i) I do not think that the criticism is altog(dher just. Where a lengthy course has to 
he covered, as is not infrequently the case, toache.rs look upon the question 
})ap(‘rs as defining the syllabus to a certain extent and teach accordingly. As 
the immediate m itive of a student is to pass an examination the examination 
is, naturally, more important to him than the cultural benefit he incidentally 
derives. Examinations are a necessary evil, and they cannot bo dispensed with 
entirely. 

(ii) That every attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the system of examin- 
ations without reducing their value as tests of cayiacity cannot be denied. 

(n) and (c) I would assent to thes ‘ suggestions generally. 

{h) I would assent to this only in the case of advanced teaching. 


Naik, K, G. 

(i) Teaching generally is not subordinated to examination to a great extent. But, 
wh(in (examiners put in questions^ which iro doubtful, and which they themselves 
can hardly solve in the given time, the teaching is perforce driven in the line of 
subordination to examination (wide Calcutta University B. Sc. honours chemistry 
paper, 1911, a question on the summary of the last tvont/ years’ work on 
crystalline structure and chemical composition). Instead of attempting to find 
out what the student does not know examiners should try to find out how 
much of a subject the student knows and how deep he can go in the broad 
questions set to him. 
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Naik, K. G. — c^ntl . — Nand^, Mathura Kanta — Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir 
Manindra Chandra — Nan.ti ndayva, H. V. 


(ii) Yes. 

(а) Is much preferabh3, for, as long as examinations are to bo retained, it is most 

advisable to set out a certain minimum standard. 

(б) It is at present totally ruinous to the healthy development of our ('ducation. 

(c) The practical examinations should be made less uncertain. At least 50 per cent 

of the marks should be attached to the record of the student’s work in the 
laboratory, as countersigned by his professor, at all the cience (ixaminations, 
beginning from .he intermediate onwards till the degree examination. 

(iii) Selection by examination is much better than autocratic selection. 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 

(i) Yes ; there is. 

(ii) (tt) and (r) I would combine these. In some subjects tlie tcacliing might be defined 
by prescribed examination requirements, and in some other subjects, or 
sections of a subject, there may not be any formal university examination, but 
the knowledge may bo tested informally by the aulhontios of the college 
or school. 

(6) Will create difllculties in the matter of organisation and detailed schemes. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(i) I think the existing univ(u>ity system of teaching necessaiily becomes unduly sub- 
ordinated to examination. 

»^ii) Yes. 

(a), (h), (c) All might bo tried for the purpose. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 


(ii) (a) In subjects which do not require practical Avork in a large degree, such as 

languages, hisUiry, philosophy, and economics, it would bo enough to regulate 
teaching according to examination requirements. The required freedom is 
given sufficiently by the method now coming more and more into vogue of 
setting a large number of elective questions. 

{h) The suggested method would ajqily to the practical and scientific subjects (c.y., 
chemistry, physics, engineering); but it Avould be a- necessary condition ( f 
success that both teachers and examiners should be men of mark in their 
different dcpai tments. 

(c) This is quite feasible. 

(iii) The attention given to the subject cf law varies in various i niversities. Perhapi 

Madras is the only place w here there is a separate law^ college with adequate time 
allotted to work during the regular day hours. The mere taking of the degree 
IS not considered sufficient to entitle one to practise the profession, and there is 
an additional examination in the 'law of procedure and pleadings, and an 
apprenticeship with a practising lawyer for a definite period. If the subjects 
covering the whole field (including procedure, etc.), are comprised in the regular 
prescribed University course, the examination for the degree will be quite sufficient 
as a test of fitness for becoming a legal practitioner. The beginner wfill have 
time and opportunity enough to learn the practical part of his wmrk during the 
early period of his career, w hen only the simpler cases are likely to be entrusted 
to him. As for the judicial service, practice at the Bar w ould be the best 
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QUESTION 9.' 


Nanjundayya, H. V. — contd . — Keogt, Dr. P. — North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, 
Raiig])iir— OuNG, Maung May — Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Oharav, Bahadur. 


apprenticeship, and this, where necessary, may be supplemented by a com- 
petitive examination, such as has been prescribed lately in IMysore. 

For those who aspire to be teachers in colleges the possession of high degrees ought 
to be a sufficient passport without the need of a special training in the methods, 
etc., of teaching The posts, however, should be always on probation, so that 
if the probationers do not evince veal and ability, they may be discharged. 
For teachers in secondary and lower stages the training and the degree of 
teacliing should be essential ; and the examination for the teacher’s degree ought 
to be so contrived as to be a sufficient test of fitness. 

Tlie rules now usually followed for public sciwic * seem to be reas)nably adequate, 
c.y., passing tlio higher examinations, and servo as a test of fitness for posts on a 
graduated scale : and various special tests are held. However, it would bo a 
great imj)rovement if some training in certain branches is required of aspirants 
for ordinary clerkships also, such as drafting, recording, etc. Such training 
is sometimes given in ( ommercial schools. University arts examinations should 
be taken as only a test of general education required for entry to such service. 


Neogi, Dr. P. 

(i) There is no gainsaying the fact that teaching in schools and colleges is largely 
subordinated to examination. This is due principally to two reason‘d, viz. : — 

(A) Teachers generally do not think it necessary to teach an^dhing w hich is not requir- 

ed for examination purposes. 

(B) Defects in the system of examinations and syllabuses. For instance, re ques- 

tion papers set in English — one book ot 8hakesj)care or BjTon is prescribed in 
the l.A. examination, but questions are asked about Shaki'speare’s style of 
writing, the beauties and defects of his writings, etc. Students not 
having read all Shakesjx'are’s plays natuially commit to memory “ key books ” 
which provide such information ready-made. 

On’’’tho wFolc, how^ever, I would retain the present system, but would suggest that 
eper// five years the University should appoint a committee to report on what improvements 
i>i the eraminations are necessary, and also what changes are required in the syllabuses. 


North Bengal Zamindars* Association, Rangpur, 

(iii) The matriculation examination should be a sufficient tost of fitness for the pro- 
fession of medicine, of law, of engineering, etc., and for services in the lower grade* 


OuNG, Maung May. 

(i) So far as the law classes in the Rangoon College are concerned teaching is not 
unduly subordinated to examination. In my judgment, the present B. L. examin- 
ation of the Calcutta University is an excellent test of fitness for a legal career. 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 

(i) As I have explained I am emphatically of opinion that under the existing system 
teaching is wholly dominated by examinations, and this is x>robably the root 
cause ol students not getting the fuU benefits of a university career. Anything 
which would tend to make reading free and agreeable should be encouraged. 
Study for the sake of passing a mechanical system of examination cannot but 
be distasteful, and certainly does not generate a craving for knowledge for its 
own sake. 
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Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur — coiikL — Paranjpyb, The Hon’blo 

Mr. R. P. 


(ii) {h) M)re freedom given to the teacher will bo amove in the right direction, but 
the teacher must bo of sufficient calibre. If such teachers were obtainable 
1 v ould indeed go so far as to advocate a system under which absolute 
uniformity of courses or standards need not be insisted upon. In the absence 
of these, examinations common to a number of colleges will, no doubt, be a 
difficulty, though, in practice, it would probably be found that colleges could 
be grouped for purposes of examination, and the results would not be satis* 
factory if the pupils under examination were given a very ample choice of 
(luestions selected to suit candidates from institutions working under slightly 
different curricula. It would probably be found most satisfactory that each 
college should examine its own pupils, the questions having been jireviously 
submitted to and finally settled by a board appointed by the University, in 
whoso hands the general control of the examination should be placed. Each 
college should, on the result of its own examination, be required to submit a list 
of students considered de.serving of a degree. 1 see no reason why the system I 
advocate should not be applied, at all events as regards the intermediate examin- 
ation, even if it should be considered unsuitable for degree examinations. 


Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. E. P. 

<(i) There is some validity in the suggestion that teaching is subordinated to exam- 
ination. But the evil is not peculiar to India. The existence of coaches at 
Cambridge, who profess to pull students through various examinations with the 
minimum of knowledge, the vast energy wasted in the iiroduction of annot- 
ations, and, occasionally, the productions of various aids to memory, often of a 
ridiculous nature, arc symiitoms of the same evil there, and I suppose similar 
symptoms can be detected elsewhere. It is only a few of the better class of 
honours students that look more to learning than to the passing of examin- 
ations. But even in their case, inattention to subjects that don’t pay, a minute 
study of the idiosyncrasies of the examiners, and other examination tips are 
not uncommon. The poll student is merely dominated by his wish to pass by 
hook or by crook. If suitable oi>portunitics and careers are opened to students 
in India for higher work I am sure students will be forthcoming. 

i(ii) (a) For the vast majority of students the teaching will have to be well defined 
by the University. The examinations should be arranged, as far as possible, 
with a view to ascertaining whether a student is well taught, but I am 
afraid it is not possible to defeat the crammers completely under any system 
of examinations that can bo devised. 

(h) The teacher of the lower classes and of the poll students should be asked to 
work up to the prescribed syllabus, enjoying such freedom as he can get 
within these limits, though a good teacher can always find opportunities 
to exercise his own judgment and interest the student. The freedom should 
be greater in the case of the advanced and honours students and, in the 
beginning, this may be recognised by a greater range of quest io is and subjects 
in which some choice may be given so that special proficiency in some special 
branches may not handicap its possessor. 

'{c) As mentioned in answer to a former question this has not proved a success 
in Bombay, and I don’t think it is likely to bo practicable elsewhere in the 
case of affiliating universities. Where the degree-giving institution is a 
single one this may be possible to a certain extent ; and an experiment can 
bo very well made in the new unitary universities like Benares. 

<iii) In some professions experience will be gained by actual practice of it after the 
satisfaction of the usual examination tists, as in law, medicine, teaching. In 
others, some apprenticeship will be necessary. In others, again, as in adminis- 
tration in the public service, probation with various departmental examinations 
as at present, will be sufficient. 
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QUESTION 9. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur — Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

(i) & (ii) Teaching is unduly subordinated to examinations in Bengal and elsewhere. 
This is mainly due to the teachers not having sufficient confidence in them- 
selves to pursue a subject independently of books, and partly to the habit 
which prevails, butwhichlam glad to find is now be ng gradually abandoned^ 
of prescribing books, instead of subjects, for the examinations. Until teachers 
are available who can be said to be authorities m their subjects, capable of 
making independent exposition and researches, it would be safer as a rule to 
leave students to the guidance of recognised text-books, teachers helping 
with explam tions and clucid itions. 

(a), (6), ai d (c) I would not support these unless the present level of teachers is 
considerably raised. 

(iii) I should say some kind of examination is useful and neccvssary in every department 
mentioned. But it has to be recognhed that, w hatever the nature of the 
examination, a period of ajijirenticcship by which a young man is gradually 
introduced to the actual jiracticc of lus calling or business must, generally 
speaking, intervene before he can Avith good results embark upon it. In law 
the examination should aim at testing the student’s grasp of the principles,, 
and his knowledge of the important rules, of law, his ability to apply them to 
concrete cases, and liis }) 0 w er of clear and succinct expression. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(i) The teaching in the University is carried out w'ith a view to obtain the greatest 

amount of success for students at the examination. 

(ii) The ideal would be achieved when avc allow the teacher a maximum degree of 

freedom from control of the examination system. Before a teacher has had 
time to dcvelope his subject in the process of teaching, even before the student 
has had time to assimilate the teaching properly, the student has to leave the 
teacher and resort to cramming and strain his nerves to get through the 
examination. 

(a) In all arts subjects, especially in the examinations up to the B.A. pass course, 
a certain degree of uniformity m the standard value of the degrees conferred 
can only bo maintained if the teaching be defined by prescribed examination 
requirements. Even under such conditions, however, three conditions must be 
satisfied by such examination : — • 

(A) They should bo educationally useful, 

(B) The examiuations should not interrupt, as far as possible, the regular course 

of study ill a particular subject. 

(C) The question set should aim at finding out what the student knows, and not 

exactly what ho docs not kuow^ 

{'b) In all scientific subjects (in the medical examinations) it is necessary to supple- 
ment written by oral and practical examination. Under such conditions 
it is possible and desirable to allow the maximum of freedom to 
teachers ; and, so long as internal examiners are co-opted to external 
examiners, the examination could easily be adjusted to the courses adopted 
by teachers. Then the examiners can justly gauge the stock of know- 
ledge of the student, apart from his abihty to answer specified questions. 

(c) In the highest course of study, e.g., Ph.D., M.D., etc., no formal university ex- 
amination can possibly test the student’s attainments. His capacity to 
profit by the teaching and guidance would be shown by his original work 
on the subject in the form of a thesis. 
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Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra — contd , — Ray, Joges Chandra — Ray, Manmathanath. 


(iii) The ordinary degree qualifying the student to practise medicine should bo be- 
stowed after a formal examination. But this student should further produce 
cortilicatos from his teacher to show that ho is a fit person to practise medicine. 
If the student is successful at the examination he gains conlideuce in himself 
as to his fitness to practise medicine. The teacher’s certificate, on the other 
hand, would show that he (the teacher) has confidence in the capacity and 
fitness of the student to practise the art. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) For mere graduation. 

(h) For the honours and M-A. and MLSc. examination. There snould be internal 
and external examiners, the teachers forming the internal and outsiders, 
who are also teachers, the external. The class marks obtained by students 
and recorded by their teachers should be taken into account while awarding 
degrees. 

(iii) For admission into the public service competitive examinations, if adopted for all 

services, would be desirable. If not adopted for all services the standard of 
qualification, as tested by the university examinations, should be proportionate 
to the emoluments. There is no reason why a graduate should receive Rs. 40 
a month if he is ajipointed a teacher, while anotlier Rs. 250 a month if appointed 
in the provuicial service. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

(i) I have partly answered this question in my answer to question 1. In” the present 
system both pupils and teachers are tempted to concentrate their attention 
not so much upon genuine study, as upon the questions likely to bo set by 
the examiners. The systematisation of the U niversity courses is inevitable, to 
a very large extent, in the lower examinations at which a largo number of 
candidates appear, and uniformity is desirable. 

(ii) An attempt should certainly bo made to reduce the rigidity of the examination 
system. Examination is a moans and it should, as such, be subordinated to the 
end, viz.y right education. 

This is quite practicable in the highest examinations, if: — 

(A) freedom and latitude of teaching are allowed ; 

(B) examination is conducted mainly by those who teach 

(G) success in the examination is made to depend as much upon the answers furnished 
by the candidate, as on steady work during the period of academic training ; 
and 

(D) the choice of quosM ms to be answer d is kfo to the candidate and, no explicit 
a!signm3nt of marks having b3on made to the differont q io.stions, the due 
va’uation of the answers is kfo to the examiner. It is by these means that 
the qualitative estimate may bo truly recognised. At the sam> time, it may 
bo desirable, in o d3r that aright tradition mxy be preserved and handed 
down in these matters — a tra htion which may be of inter 3st to teachers to 
know — that the ex iminer should draw i p reports wl ich shouM bo accessible to 
the teacher by publication. It may be interesting to refer, in this connec • 
tion, to what the vice-chancellor said in his convocation address of 1883 
with regard to the success of the first two lady graduates: — ‘T heard from 
one of the examiners that, though their answers in the subject were mi 
framed so as to secure the highest number of markSt the papers showed an 
originality, a thoroughness, and a real compreheTision of the subject which 
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QUESTION 9. 


Ray, Manmathanath— — Ray, Raja Pramada Nath — Ray, Sarat Chandra, 


gave him a high opinion of the intellectual power of the writers This 
state of things has continued vjry mi ch the same till to-day ; steps in the 
right direction have only recently been takon in the M.A. ai.d M.Sc. classes 
under the new i o^t -graduate scheme. As has been pointed out in mj 
aMsv or to question 1, the examination should be conducted in such a way as 
to distinguish the essential from the inessential, and should test the parts oi 
knowledge that are truly valuable, and not trivial or recondite details. At 
the same time, the introduction of the German or the American system oi 
conferring degrees on the decision solely of professors without the 
intervention of outside examiners is not desirable here at the present time. 

(а) Of course, to a large extent, and especially in the cases of the lowei 

examinations, the teaching should be defined by prescribed examination 
requirements. 

(б) The possibility in the case of the highest examinations for freedom of the 

choice of courses on the part of teachers has already been pointed 
out in my answer to question 2 

(c) There does not appear to bo any necessity for the supply of indirect and 
secondary motives by formal examinations in the cases of collateral 
or subordinate subjects, 

(A) Mathematics, physics and ( hemistry. 

(B) Pure and applied mathematics. 

(C) Sanskrit and philology. 

(D) History and economics. 

(iii) Examination is certainly a test of fitness in each of these cases. 


Bay, Kaja Pramada Nath. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

(5) If teachers are allowed a maximum of freedom, and examinations are 
adjusted to the courses given by individual teachers, there will be a lot of 
confusion in examination, therefore, it is not desirable. 

(c) Some unimportant subjects may bo left out of the University examination. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

(i) Quite so ; teaching is unduly subordinated to examination — students do not, as a 
rule, study for the s ike of acquiring knowledge, but for passing the examination. 
Teachers do not take care to see whether their students acquire knowledge^ 
but their only endeavour is to mal e their students successfully pass the examin- 
ation. 

(ii) The rigidity of the examination system should be reduced. 

(a) The teaching might be defined bv syllabus, 

(h\ No. 

(c) In all cases the test should be University examination, together with the certificate* 
of teachers. 

(iii) General examination, together with the certificates given by teachers, may serve* 
as a tost of fitness for a specific career. The present method of exam ination 
should 1 0 changed. By the present method the memory of the examinee is more* 
tested than his knov ledge. 

In examining students of Uw, who wish to carry on the legal profession, they 
should be supplied with all necessary books in the examination hall, and be asked* 
to explain and discuss general points of law in its various branches. In this way 
his knowledge in the subject may be tested. 
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Ray, Satis Chandra — Reyazuddin, ^^YEr>, Quazi — Richardson, Thomas H. — 

Roy, Mcnindhanath. 


Ray, Satis Cuandra. 

(i) and (ii) It is, doubtless, true tl at teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. 
But in the j)resent condition of most of the secondary schools and colleges it would 
not be wise to adopt a general iiolicy of leaving a portion of tlie examination work 
to teachers. In well-conducted iiLstitutions, with an efficient stalT, the requirements 
of examination in some subjects may be satisfied by certificates from teachers 
in those subjects if they are of recognised standing and capacif y ; for this inirpose a 
record of the students’ class work might be kejit ; but I would not go further, 
(hi) As rcgaids the limits of examinations to test tlie fitness of young men for a speci- 
fic career I would abolisfi the system wdiich encourages the acceptance of B.A. 
and B.Sc. degrees as qualifications for admission into any profession, except 
high appointments in the public service and the education service, and would 
introduce separate examinations for testing the fitness for all other careers. (By 
“ teaching ” in the question 1 understand the science of teaching, and not the edu- 
cation service.) 

To this end, I would raise the standai-d of the matriculation examination and would 
insist upon a more stringent test in languages. 

I would not permit any student to reiul for university degrees in more than one 
subject at the same time, e.g,, a student of law should not read medicine, nor should 
a student of arts or science read law or medicine. 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

(i) In my judgment, there is no validity in the criticism that teaching is unduly sub- 
ordinated to examination. 

(ii) I hold that there should ho 7io attempt to reduce the rigidity of the examination 
system. 


Richardson, Thomas H, 

(hi) In engineering examination is no test of fitness. Examination only indicates 
that it is worth wffiile trying to teach one man his work more than another. A 
man w^ho cannot pass his examinations is not likidy to be much use as an engineer, 
but one who passes fir.^t may be equally useless. 


Roy, Munindranath. 

(i) It is generally true that under the existing system undue impcitar.ee is given 
to passing examinations, and everythmg is learnt with the ultimate object of 
mastering the answers to some stock, ar cl so-callcd imporlaiit, questions in each 
book. 

(ii) The examination system may be made a fair and real test of instruction, by 
altering the nature of tl o questions and the present method of allotting marks for 
each small question. Questions should be broad and the whole paper should 
be marked in round numbers on the whole body of answers : — 

(а) Examination may be held on languages and literature, by prescribed examin- 

ation methods. 

(б) In history and geography (particularly in the latter subject) in matriculation ; 

and in chemistry and physics the teacher might be allowed sufficient 
freedom. 
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QUESTION 9. 


Roy, Munindranath— cmitd . — Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath — Saha, 
Meihnad — Saiiay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 


(lii) Oral tests in melicine, e.g. : — 

(a) Materia medica sometimes proves defective on account of unequal questions 
asked to each student. 

{b) In law there need be no such u liversity examination, as now. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

(i) Yos. 

(ii) An attempt should bo made to reduce the rigidity of the examination system. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

I think in the professions of law and teaching, as well as in administration in the 
ublic service, examinations may serve as a test of litness but not so in those of medicines, 
ngineering, agriculture, commerce, and industry. 


Saha, Meghnad. 

(ii) I think that in certain respects the existing system is extremely rigid, and proper 
steps should bo taken to reduce the rigidity. I would touch upon a single point 
to which I have been able to give some amount of thought. 

At present, if a candidate happens to fail in a particular subject, only, say by not 
more than two or three marks, he is required to wait another full academic year 
before ho is allowed to sit for the examination. Ho may secure quite good marks 
in other subjects, but that makes no difference. Not only that, if the student 
hap])ens to be an undergraduate he is compelled to join a college, go through 
the same system of lectures, and keep the inevitable percentage. On very 
rare occasions is he allowed to appear as a non-collegiate student. This rule 
is generally executed with the severity of the laws of the Modes and Persians. 
I know from personal knowledge of several instances the dire effect which the 
system produces on its unfortunate victims — doje ted in mind and spirits, 
struggling with poverty and ill-health for retrieving lost honour, and a good 
name — the ultimate result is often fagging of the brain, and complete break- 
down of health. 8ome leniency should be shown to these students. They 
should be required to appear in those subjects only in which they failed by a 
narrow margin, and should bo allowed free option in the matter of joining a 
college, or appearing as non-collegiate students. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

(i) I do not think there is any validity in this criticism so far as it relates to examin- 
ation as it should be. Teaching without a test is apt to be inefficient. There is, 
however, a good deal of truth in the criticism so far as examination is actually 
conducted- They teach just what they consider needed for the examination. It 
does not, therefore, follow that if there were no examination they would teach 
more or more efficiently. The reverse will be the case ; if examinations were 
abolished they would teach less and less efficiently. In my opinion, since the 
fad that examination is inimical to good teaching has gathered strength, the 
quality of teaching has been going down annually. Compare those who passed 
the entrance of the sixties or eight its with the matriculates of these days and you 
will find a vast difference. O-io who passed the entrance w^as as good as a B.A^ 
of these days so far as h^’s knowledge of English was concerned. Those who hav^ 
not known the entrance of the old days might compare the course in Englisj^ 
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S vHAr, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati — contd . — Sanyal, Nisikanta — Sapru, The H^n’bje 

Dr. Tej Bahadur.' 


for the entrance examination of the seventies and the questions set at that 
examination with the course and the questions in English tor the matriculation 
examination and mark the difference. It will bo an evil day \^hen examin- 
ations are abolished. 

<(ii) I am in favour of a more rigid, thorough, and searching examination. It is 
the only practical means of botli ensuring and testing elficieiit teaching. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

(i) Yes. 

^li) (a) and (c) Yes, I would suggest a combination for history. 

^(iii) Examination, combined with a ccrtilicatc of practical work done, would be a 
better test — as a general principle. 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tkj Bahadur. 

f(i) There is no doubt to iny mind that in the existing university system teaching 
is unduly subordinated to examination. Even in advanced classes the vice 
of dictating notes not wholly wuth a view to helping the students in understand- 
ing the subject w'hicli the teacher is supposed to be teaching, but mainly wuth a 
view to providing them with short-cuts for success in the examination is 
rampant. Twenty-five years ago, \vhen I w^as a student, I was a victim of this 
.system, and now tbat my sons are reading in colleges I find that the vice 
has descended to the second generation also. I have noticed that the notes of 
the teachers, as also the catechisms and other poisonous stuff of that class, 
"take the place of the text-books, and it is not seldom the case that students 
even do not care to look into the books and confine themselves to this sort of 
fictitious aid only. It is supposed that the standard has been raised very much 
in recent years because the number of text-books prescribed has been increased, 
but I very seriously doubt wdiethcr a substantial iiortion of the curriculum is 
taught or read by the students. I am not prepared to endorse the view that 
education now is much more efficient than it was fifteen or twenty years ago 
I myself have been an examiner in law for the last fifteen or twenty years ago. 
it has been my painful experience that very few of the students are able to 
express themselves in even decent and correct English. A tew years ago I 
examined some candidates for the master of laws examination, which is the 
highest examination in my university, and I had to submit a report about the 
examinees. With regard to one of them (I think the candidates w^ero only 2 or 
'3) I had to say “ has given me bad law' and w'orse English.’^ The knowledge 
of most of the students is very often ill-digested, the range of reading is very 
limited, and the powder of expression very undeveloped. The law students 
w^hom I have to examine, are always graduates in arts or science. My experi 
cnce, therefore, leads mo to maintain that the teaching which they receive ir 
the arts classes is of a very perfunctory character. I frequently come into con- 
tact in private life with students, and I have noticed that in a vast majority 
of cases they do not even know the names of English classical authors or the 
leading exponents of modern thought. I should, at the same time, guard 
myself against being understood to hold the teachers w'holly responsible for this 
state of things. I think it is possible to remedy this defect to a certain extent 
by providing the students with hotter intellectual environment. Besides, it 
seems to me that not a little of the present unsatisfactory conditions of the 
intellectual equipment of our young men is due to the fact that they know 
that without a degree — good, bad, or indifferent — no career is open to them 
either in any profession or in the public services. 
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8apru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tp:j Bahadur — con'd — Sapkar, Akshaykumar. 


(ii) I am, therefore, of opinion that the rigidity of the examination system should be 
reduced. 

(6) I should leave the teacher, provided ho is a really competent teacher, a maxi- 
mum of freedom to adjust the examination to the courses given by him. 
This would, however, entail a considerable elaboration of the machinery for 
examinations and would necessitate more expenditure, but I think the 
expel iinent is worth trying. 

(c) Probably in certain scientific subjects it might be possible to dispense with 
the test by a formal university examination. 

(ill) I may add that in regard to law it seems to me that there is considerable room 
for development in India. There is no doubt that we had, and still have, very 
eminent practical lawyers in India, but the number of legal scholars has been 
limited. Too much stress is laid in the teaching of law upon dr^’-as-dust 
subjects — statutes and acts — while I should introduce students to interesting 
books of standard authors who deal more with principles than with details. 
Again, I should also like to try the experiment of teaching certain branches- 
of law with the help of case law, as is done in some American universities. I 
have taught some students in that way myself and the result has been wholly 
satisfactory to my mind. It is also doubtful to my mind whether the duration 
of teaching in law is of sufficient length. In the Allahabad University the 
course extends over two years. I prefer a three-years’ course. I attach 
also great importance to the viva voce examination, and my experience as an 
examiner has been that I can have a more correct measure of the student’s 
capacity when ho is face to face with me than by merely examining his written 
answers. 

I may be permitted to suggest that the provision of an honours course for the 
better class of students should be insisted upon. The question has arisen in 
the Allahabad University, but has not yet been solved. No doubt, this would 
mean the strengthening of the staff in some colleges, but it seems to me that 
in the best interests of education this must be done. At present, each student 
is required to take up three subjects for his B.A. examination. I think that, 
although it is supposed to broaden his culture, it really gives him very little 
grasp of the subjects he has got to study. If our secondary schools could be 
improved and better equipped I would do away with tlie intermediate ex- 
amination absolutely and give a three-years’ training to students in one 
subject only. This would, in my judgment, enable them to have a more 
thorough knowledge of at least one subject. But, with the secondary schools 
as they are, I do not think that the change advocated by :ne can be given 
effect to in its entirety. I would, however, reduce the number of subjects 
from three to two even under the present conditions. 


Sarkar, Akshaykumar. 


(i) I very strongly f< el that teaching is being unduly subordinated to examination. 
The teacher’s success depends upon the number of students he has made to pass. 
I know that some school authorities have taken teacher.< to task for fading to pass 
a high percentage of students. Students themselv(;s say that they come 
not to learn, but to pass the examination. Teachers also give way to this 
view very often. The guardians of students generally endorse the view as they 
send the boys to the University with an ultcwior motive. The examination 
system, in spjte of wholesomo regulations and prominent headlines in the 
question papers, Answers should be given in yonr own words ”, is such that the 
teaching cannot but be unduly subordinated to examination. 

It would be interesting to collect statistics for ascertaining how many of those who 
have passed, or are about to pass, the B.A. examination in history have gone 
through, or even purchased, Elphinstone’s History of Indta^ any good history on 
the Biitish period, or all the three books prescribed on the Elizabethan period ; 
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Sarkar, Akshaykumar — contd . — Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar— Sarkar, Gopal 

Chandra. 


and also how many editions of “ Printed Notes on History ” are current in the 
market, and how many copies of them are annually sold. I am of opinion that 
loss than 10 per cent, of the B.A. candidates go through the books they are 
required to study and for this they faro no worse than those who (as they say) 
foolishly take the trouble of really going through so many hooks. I\Iy ex per i- 
enco as an examiner in I. A. history entitles mo to say that those who have 
mastered the notes are classed as to result with those few who have coiupleti'ly 
mastered their subject. Examinations have failed to take the estimate of 
knowledge not only of the mAjoiity of tho candidate''’, but even of those who are 
phiced very high. 

(ii) Yes. 

(a) Yes. 

(h) The teacher should be given greater freedom, but tho standm’d of knowlodgo 
possessed by tho student should bo tested by a uniform and universal 
method with regard to all tho colleges. 

(c) Yes , tho teacher’s test should be recognised. 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

(i) Yes, teaching is unduly subordinated to examination under tho existing system, 
so much so that even in the higher classes (B. A. and M. A.) tlu^ part played by tho 
teacher is mainly to prepare studimts for tho univtrsity examinations. A 
teacher is generally considered to be “ good ” w hen he dictates systematised 
“ notes”. Students seldom read tho jirescribed or recommended text-books, and 
depend entirely upon the class notes or the note's available in tho market. Time 
spent to stimulate thinking or encourage furthiT reading on a problem is not, 
and cannot, as a rule, be appreciated by students under the existing system 
of examination. 

(a) Teaching has to be defined, as at present, by prescribed examination require- 
ments. This system is naturally mechanic. d, and it is hero that the greatest 
difficulty arises as to tho way of solving tho examination problem. 

(ii) {h) The evil may be mitigated by allowing the teacher a maximum of freedom. 

in tho courses given by him, and adjusting the examinations accordingly. 
This majq however, be done only where tho teaching is centralised — I moan 
in the post-graduate classes as at jiresent organised. But how to do it 
in the under-graduate departments, where the teachhig is decentralised ? Ta 
keep the uniformity of standard and Uists this method is inapplicable where 
teaching is carried on at different centres and under varying conditions. 

(c) Study for its own sake, not for any (formal) examination, is indeed a great- 
ideal ; and in some particular subjects, or sections of a subject, this ideal may 
be followed. This was the ideal of tho ancient Hindu tol system, whicl> 
produced some of the greatest original thinkers in India, 'i’his is, again, 
possible only when tho teacher himself is the (informal) examiner of his 
students and is able to confer titles or degri'cs as mi rks of distinction. How 
to achieve this in a territoiial university where the organisation is quite 
different from a local tol ? Nothing can, howeviT, be said against a scheme,, 
even under the existing university organisation, which provides for this 
“ education for its ow n sake ” in addition to the subjects in w hich there will 
be formal university examinations. Even this title is desirable if it should 
not bo an undue encroachment upon the time and leisure of students. 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The criticism is only too true that under the existing .sy^tem teaching Is “ unduly 
subordinated to examination 
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Vidyaratna. 


(ii) (a) and (c) My answer is in the affirmative. 

(c) My suggestion is that teachers might bo allowed the maximum of freedom in 
teaching ; hut the examinations should not be regulated by the courses taught 
bv every individual professor. 

;(iii) Success at the University examinations is not necessarily a sure tost of fitness for 
a particular career such as has been mentioned. But those who achieve such 
success must continue to be regarded as better qualihod than others. I do not 
think there are any strong grounds for a modification of the existing system and for 
prescribing other tests of eligibility for beginning a career in the profession of 
law, medicine, engineering, or agriculture. 8uch a test rnav be necessary for those 
who want to follow industrial pursuits requiring special technical knowledge 
which is not imparted in schools and colleges. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 

(i) No ; my idea is this. IkM iodical examinations are necessary. If so, the nature of 
the teaching will always depend, to some extent, upon the nature of the examin- 
ations. Make the examinatiens sound and search’ng the teaching ill also bo 
thorough and satisfactory. So thi^re is nothing particular about the Calcutta 
University in this respect The complaint is that the standard of the examina- 

tions has been lowered This should be raised 
‘^ii) The reduction I would propose is that if a candidate fail in any subject he should 
be rc-exainined in that subject only and in no other. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) No ; th(ir(‘ v ill bo no unihirinity under this ])roposal. The standard of efficiency 

will vary with individual t(‘aehers. Who will hx the standard ? The experi- 
ence of the school final examination in the case of middle schools is very dis- 
appointing 

(r) No ; worse results w'ould ensue than those mentioned in connection with middle 
schools 

'.(iii) These examinations may bo generally limited to theoretical and book knowledge. 

The physical, moral, and praetical sides of candidates cannot be properly 
tested by written .examinations For example, in pedagogy, mere academical 
distinction should not suffice Even ability in class management and a knowledge 
of the devices of teaching are not enough The temper and habits of the candidate 
and his morals are important factors to be considered. No university or depart- 
mental examination will be of any avail in those respects. 


Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna. 

*{i) In the existing university system teaching is unduly subordinated to examin- 
ation. For the purpose of removing the evil influence now^ exercised by txamin- 
ation on the system of teaching the following changes may be considered : — 

(A) Questions should cover the whole field of study and should give candidates 
a wide range of selection. For instance, about 50 or 60 questions should be 
set ; and, of these, a candidate should be required to answer, say, 5 or 6 only. 

<(B) If a candidate be recommended by proper persons to bo fit for a particular 
examination he should be allowed to appear at that examination without 
jiassing the earlier examination or examinations, if any. 

^(C) If the system of examining the answ'ers of candidates by allotment of marks 
be not replaced by a better system then, in allotting marks, the candidates’ 
insight into, and grasp of, their subjects should be more valued than a mere 
enumeration of points or the cataloguing of facts. 
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Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) I consider that there is a gieat deal of truth in the criticism that in the existing 

university system teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. ' Speaking 
generally, the examination influences the standard of teaching in most of the 
subjects. If the examination in a particular subject is stiff and searching 
teachers and pupils pay greater attention to that subject. If it is not, the 
subject is neglected. To illustrate my meaning I may say that there was a 
time when examiners in Sanskrit insisted upon a high st.indard of scholarship 
from candidates and the result was that greater attention was paid by 
teachers and pupils to questions of grammar and composition than is the case 
now, when the examin ttion is, speaking generally, more intended to test a 
candidate’s knowledge of English and ability in translating Sanskrit into decent 
English than his Sanskrit scholarship and ability in composing in that language. 
The number of pass marks allotted to a particular subject aho intluences the 
character of the teaching in that subject. There are cases where candidates 
consider it a mere waste of time to rrtid a subject when the mark assigned to 
that subject is so low as not to affect appreciably the general result of the 
examination. 

(ii) (a), (6), & (c) While admitting that the rigidity of the examination system stands 

in need of being relaxed it is not very easy to say how that end can be best 
secured. As regards the suggestions under the heads specified they are perhaps 
too vague and general in character to be of much j radical use. The suggestion 
which proposes to leave individual teachers with a maximum of freedom is 
perhaps open to objection, teachers who may be thought worthy of being 
entrusted with such freedom being not easily available in this country. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

(i) Undesirable though it is it cannot be denied that teaching at present is unduly 

subordinated to examinations, as studimts come to colleges mostly with the 
object of getting through examinations successfully. At jirescuit, university 
diplomas and certificates constitute the main passport for entering different 
callings in life, and hosts of students flock to colh^ges with an undefined aim 
depending U|X)n whatever chances a cfflcge career would bring to liim by way of 
success ill university examinations, rather than with any genuine desire ftr 
knowledge. 

(ii) {h) As explained above, in answer to question 2, teachers hav(3 very little freedom 

in the present system of examinations, cut and dried by the dictates of the 
University regulations. This rigidity of the examination system should bo 
removed, but it is undesirable that examinations in any subj«‘ct should bo 
on courses given by individual teachers as this would inevitably lead to a varia- 
tion of standard in the same university. An improvement would be effected if 
examinations in a subject arc left to the teachers of colleges of the same uni- 
versity mostly, upon w hom it should be incumbent to meet and discuss tho 
lines to be adopted in teaching their subject from year to year. This process 
w^ould admit of introducing the contemplated- improvements gradually — the 
teaching of subject, rather than of a prescribed course, should be aimed at. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta, 

(i) We consider that under the present university system, teaching is inevitably and' 
unduly subordinated to examination. In common estimation the only specific- 
value of any teaching is that it prepares directly for some examination. 
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(li) The rigidity of the examination system may very profitably bo reduced. 

(b) As suggested in a previous answer wo consider that more satisfactory results will 

be obtained by leaving the teacher with a maximum of freedom in the treat- 
ment ol a course of study and m examination. 

(c) As we have already suggi^sted the po'-ition could be adeijuately safeguarded 

and students of the Uaiversifcy (‘O ordinated if the examination papers, 
set by the internal extiminer of the college on the work we had actually done 
in class, were modiaated l>y two external examiners, wdio should be co- 
examiners of the answ'er papers. W'herc colleges would, thus, have more 
adequate })Ow or, teaching might be given in subjects in which no formal 
test by universily examination would be demanded but, obviously, such a 
piactice could not extend far exce])t in tlie highest branches of study 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

l now' turn to the consideration of the university examinations ( jiu'stions 9 and 10). 
The questions turn on the relation between to lolling and examination. I will therefore 
begin with general reflections on the theory of examination in relation to teaching. I 
will next point out the improvements w e have attempted in our examinations as 
judged by tliis standard, and the improvements w e still need. I will then go on to discuss 
the etiology of cram in Bengal, after which 1 will address myself to the specific questions. 

Neither teaching nor examination is an end in itself, both exist for an ulterior 
end, which might bo described in eitlier of two ways : — first, as the conservation, improve^ 
mont, and transmission of the culture-tradition in a society ; or, secoii'l, as the discovery of 
^/le helping him to self-expression as a free jierson within tlie corporate social 

personality. In the ideal (or normal ?) condition both teaching and examination would 
be subordinated to the ultimate end, and the ipiestion of the one being subordinated to the 
other w ould have no meaiimg. An examination serves as a measure of value and a means 
of standardisation and, as men are normally constituted in tlie social state, adds the 
stimulus of social row ard or recognition and of emulation to what may bo called the more 
natural, primary, and relevant motives and interests of education. Again, as teachers 
are not necessarily perfect, and at any rate it is agreed on all hands that their pupils 
have more than the average share of mortal inijierfections, an examination is needed to 
find out whether the pujiils are learning to work, and to work the right thing (self-expres- 
sion included) in the right way. A good examination may, therefore, be a help and a 
supplement, if not also a guide to the teacliing. No doubt, examination has its abuses, 
but so has teaching. Both, as practised to-day in the learned world, are rough and- 
roady ‘ mass-methods and, without further progress in experimental psychology and 
experimental sociology, neither the theory of education nor the theory of examination can 
be placed on a scientific basis, and the actual practices must remain what they are — rules 
of thumb, or empirical recipes. Among the unsettled questions relating to the theory 
of examination are such vital points as the following : — 

(A) Tlie nature, meaning, and component elements of the fitness which an examin- 

ation is supposed to test or measure ; first, in a single subject ; secondly, in a 
number of correlated subjects ; and, thirdly, in a number of unrelated (or, as 
is often the case, negatively correlated) subjects. 

(B) The nature of the curve of mental cajiacity, general or particular, and the 

correlations of mental capacities and interests as throwing light on the real 
value of examination curricula. 

(C) Tlie nature of the curve of marks, its relation to the curve of capacity, and the 

dependence of this relation on the psychology of the examiner. 

(D) The questions of chance and error. 

(E) The question of the tinii.ig of an examination in relation to the course of 

instruction and discipline of interim examinations to test and ensure con- 
tinuous w'ork, and of comjiartmental examinations versus a single final 
examination. 
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(F) The duration of an examination, and the timo-schomc, in relation to fatigue. 

(G) The extent of allo^\abIo option to choice of questions, and of compensatiq;! as 

betv^ eon subject and subject 

(M) T/ie relative place of A\ritten, practical, and oral oxaniinaUons, of external and 
internal examiners, of primary and secondary motives like love of knowledge 
and emulation 

(I) The reorientation of examinations in general, ith reference to vital dovelo[)- 

rnonts at 2 )uberty or adolescence 

( J) Last, though not least, the theory and art of tpicstioning » 

I 1 the m(; mtimc, it may be noticed that under the regulations of 1900 we have moved 
towards a right ordering of our examinations by providing that the questions should be 
so framed as to encourage good habits of uork and teaching, and discourage uiiintclh- 
geiit memorising ; that the examiners in giving marks shall consider whether the answers 
indicate an intelligent ajiprociation of the subject ; that the examiners shall always allow' 
some choice of questions ; that, in the low er oxamiiiatioiis, the paper setters shall not bo 
among those who have actually tauglit for the examinations, and that in the post-graduat e 
examinations the reverse shall bo the case, bu that the teachers as internal examiners 
shall be associated with competent external examiners ; that the papers shall, wherever 
p acticablo, be sot by two members of the board in consultation, and lastly — what is 
a considerable improvement in view of the chances and w ide margin of error in all examin- 
ations — that by means of what have been called compensation marks some coiisidcjratiori 
shall be allowed to candidates failing in one single subject wlio show' iiigh jiroficiency in 
another subject or in the aggregate. 

Our exammations, however, arc still far from perli'ct. Tlio mam faults are — 

(1) Tnat the marking is too mechanical, being of the nature of scones for points 

mad(‘, instead of an estimate of the answers as integral wholes — ,vhieh timds 
to eneourage memorising 

(2) That the mechanical aggregate of marks is hardly checked or eorreetcHl by llie 

appieeiation of a pajK'r as a whole with reference to general informati jii 
or intelligence, co-ordination or so juence of ideas, jiower of expression, 
individuality, or other cnieriH, though the reguhitions provide for Ihrs 
correction 

(3) That, owdng to the idiosyncrasies or uneqiiated jicrsonal equations of a multitude 

of examiners, the margin of error and of chance lor success in an exanumi- 
tiuii as well for ranking, arc apt to be somewliat widiT than if the examina- 
tion w^cre more comjiaet and homogeneous. 

And on certain important |>omts there is a well-marked lino of eh^avage. Ifow' far 
errors of spelling, grammar, or idiom in the candidate’s English should detract from the 
value of an otherw ise good answ er (or paper) in mathematics, chemistry, or physics, or for 
that matter in logic, economics, history, or philosophy, or again in Sanskrit, Arabic, or 
Persian, is with us the great frontier question, and, until there is the delimitation of a 
‘ Bcieiitific ’ frontier, or of spheres of influence among the half-dozen major claimants, 
we must continue to have an unsolved Chinese puzzle, a six-power problem, on our 
hands. But wo are taking steps to correct the.se defects and uncertainties, and on the 
whole, the examinations here are certainly not less successful— if anything they are more — 
than in many other universities with a longer liLstory than ours. It is suflicient to 
state that our pass and honours men, and even our ‘ failed ’ candidates, faro well 
as a rule, after their kind and measure, in the examinations of fonugn u-iivorsitic^, 
e.g.y in the tri^jo ^ and other degree examinations, and for dictorates in science or 
phil i.sophy of justly renow ned centres of learning and re.search, as well as in the engineer- 
ing, medical, and other professional (or vocational) o caminations. This concurrent 
testimony of the learned world supplies a practical test of the value of a Calcutta Univei s- 
ity certificate (and education, finished and half-finished) and is making itself too patent 
all the world over to be explained away by interested clamour or unreasoning prejudice 
playing the r6lc of the candid critic. 

Our real difficulty lies much deeper. To base a national system of education (as 
opposed to class education) on a foreign medium of instruction and examination is not a 
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very natural procedure, and the n^arvel is that Bengalis (and Bengali educators^ 
have, without the aid of miscegenation or foreign plantations in their midst, succeeded 
so far in this untoward business that the critic cannot make up his mind whether to twit 
them for being good a^xis or bad bunglers. Still, a great deal of the unhealthy cram that 
exists in our preparation for examination, and of the passive receptivity of our learning, 
is duo to this inexorable fact. When you present a pistol to the candidate’s head (or 
headpiece) and bid him stand and deliver, in a trice, he must keep himself primed for the^ 
occasion with the only coin you will accept, though it should be of a foreign mintage and 
currency. 

This matter of cram, as it is practised by Indians, requires a closer examination than it 
lias yet received. In the first place, let us banish all cant about cram. There is place 
for a healthy intelligent cram, i.e.y for a readily available store of information concen- 
trated on a particular point or topic or for a particular occasion — a place for this, both in. 
scholastic training and examination, and in tho actual arena of life and its contests or 
trials, professional or otherwise. And repetition and habit enter into all learning 
Secondly, imitation and repetition arc tho essentials in learning a language, the mother 
tongue included ; in the acquisition of a foreign language this is prominently noticed ; 
as for acquiring powers of expression in a foreign language a very good method is tho 
memorising and recitation (with the proper emotional tone and imaginative colouring) of 
standard passages (and apt phrases), giving way in the end to reminiscent associations as 
'svoll as ‘ after-images ’ of speech, and rhythms and tunes in tho brain. Thirdly, an)^ 
excesses ot verbal memory among a people practised for fifty generations in learning 
sulras and voluminous commentaries by rote and transmitting them orally [and, be it 
noted, counting among their number some of the subtlest dialecticians {Naiyaikaa) the 
world has ever known,] cannot mean anything so unhealthy or noxious as such develop- 
ments would, among a pcojile of a different tradition, the fhiglish stock, for example. The 
father of tho new logic in Bengal is said to have imported the contraband science from 
Mithila by a feat of memory ! Tho Bengali Hindu’s genius for verbalisms, just as much 
as the Madrassi Hindu’s sense of number and Sh(4avadhanam, is a natural phenomenon, 
which it is idle to firaise or blame ; at their best, these traits produce first-class orators 
and major poets, and mathematicians of the first order, if they are lucky enough to escape 
the university grind- mill. 

Now, discounting all this, there remains a kind of unhealthy cram which is peculiar 
our schools and colleges. Where it exists its essence is the learning (not necessai’ily by 
heart) of abstract formulae, empty symbols, skeleton histories, without sensing, VLsual- 
isation, concrete imagining, assent of understanding, or attitude of will. 80 far as this is 
the case tho Indian boy ‘ moves about in workls not realised It is not merely tho language- 
of lus instruction, of which he is tho victim from his infancy ; the world that lies at his 
feet is, in some important respects, not tho world of the school or college teaching, and 
the world of his reading, in its scenes and situations, alike natural ard social, is to him,, 
in some of its aspects, a woild of shadows , ho is Plato’s cave-dweller ! Mental hybridity, 
a confusion of mental strains, with accompanying sterility, tends to be produced by a 
vicK us system like this, and would be jirodiiced among stocks less stable and fixed, less 
true to type, or wfitli less powder of cultural resistance than the Indian. Presently, this 
unassimilated matter will be digested, and organised into living tissue, and a new strain 
will be added, as tho Moghul-Persian strain was formerly, to tho composite cultural 
radicle of tho Indian people. They err who fancy that India roused from tho slumber 
of ages by the invading cavalcade looks for a moment, and in disdain turns to sleep 
again. Nay, she digests, not disdains, and if she sleeps, hers is the sleep of her own boa, 
the sleep of digestion, or tho sleep of her Padm'i-nahha Bralnva, on tho primeval deep,, 
the sleep of creation ! 

Turning now to the motives and interests that actuate our college students, they may 
be said to bo us follows ; — 

(a) Desire for higher education or learning, with the respectibility that learning 
confers, in accordance with the immemorial tradition of the Eas^, in the land 
of Mandarins and of Brahmins alike. 
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{h) Equipment for a career or for earning one’s livelihood, though the ofxniings are 
unusually restricted in Bengal at tlu^ present day. 

(c) The stimulus of reward and recogniton, ot competition and emulation. 

(d) Intellectual curiosity and love of knowledge for its own Siike. 

Whether primary or secondary they are all natural, and, in cany broad view of the 
human mind, legitimate and healthy, mterosts. Different minds and temperaments will 
feel their force in une(pial degrees, but it is sufficiont lor sot'ial h(‘alth tliat the social 
composition bo not unduly deficient in any one of those ingredients It is not correct to 
say that Bengal suffers from any want of balance or proportion in these interests. 

The real question is whetlau' there is any dlspostion among candidates or among 
teachers to make a show of results in examinations by mechanical aids or tricks, or by 
iio-called short-cuts which have no cultural value or perhajis only a negative one. 1 must 
point out that our conditions are favouiable to the growth of unhealthy jiraet ices in this 
direction. Our English text-books often emphasise the exclusively national and local 
{sometimes even the insular) aspects of English literatiiri' and history, which an* least 
intelligible to an oriental people. In this sense, the eighteenth century classics of Ihiglish 
prose and poetry, especially the literature oi court or coiTee-house, ol balls and ‘ louts,’ 
to which ue aie so pai t i<il, ai(‘ 1110115 <ili(m io the Bengali than the literature of the romant le, 
neo-romaiitic, and tran^condental movements of th(* nineteeutli century, or the nailistic 
movements of to-day Conm*cted v. ith this is the penchant lor prcsiaubing the minced m(‘at 
oi letters and ojiistles, immortal tnlle-*, /wrs d^ceuvres, but impossibly Hat and trivial to 
the Indian in their obscure miiiutiie. Bonderous .Miltoiue and Shaki\sp('arean eritieism 
takes preced(*neo ol Milton and Shakespeare lheniselv(\s. Lastly, in imitation of the 
classical drill, our classically trained teachers started th(5 practice ot giving woid lor 
ivord synonyms and paraphrases of the English t(‘xt ; habitually committing ‘ vcrbieid<‘,’ 
or verbiage', and clipping the wings ot the poets’ wingc'd words, an oiTence uhicdi, in any 
well-ordered seat of learning, should be made as seve'rely punisliable as c]i|)ping Ills 
Majesty’s com ! The rendei mg ot classical iMigl^h into its Bengali equivalent, as of 
Greek text into English, would be a just and l('gitimat(5 ('xer(5is(', but w liat- wit li thi' teachi'i ’s 
ignorance ot Bengali, and with tlu' labo >ing ot it m tlu' elass-room, a sani'-exegi'sjs h,id 
never the ghost ot a chance. Onci' the dictation ot synonvm and jiaiaphraso in English 
was hegun the evil practice spread toother su’ojcct.s, and th(5 sod w <i"' vc'ry hospitabl(5 
to this noxious weed. In a tew cases, th('re may lie somcj jusj ilicat ion tor dictated noti"-', 
as when the text is tar too ditl’iciilt by rea'^on ot its style or allusiveiesss, and should not 
have been sot at all; or uliere the tc'acher givi's a lull r'sume ot th(5 hig}i(5st and biist 
that is knouii or thoiiglit m a subject, and tho original sources, owing to our })()or lilir.iry 
provision or lacilitics, arc inaccssible to the student ; but the outstanding lact is that 
tho first and most urgi'iit educational reform wc' stand in need of to-day is the swiicjiing 
away to the dustbin (th(5 limbo would b(5 too ])oTical a receptaele) ot th(5 cribs and cram 
books, the papc'r books and noti'liooks, wnth w hich the ^^tudi'iit arms himseli for the fat(5lul 
encounter in the examination-hall. Tho Univ'ersity mak(5s a point of showing its severe 
displeasure against the purveyors ol cram (and ‘ cream ’) in publications coming to its 
notice, but finds itself pow^erlcss to punish tho ‘ dictators’ of th(^ class-room. (Tibs and 
orammt^rs spring up like Avcods in cv<*rv garden of learning, but, in the cultivation of an 
c'xotic, the weeds sometimes threatmi to choke the crops and run tiu' p)l.intation on th 'ir 
ow n behalf ! 

The ‘ reign ’ of cram is ‘ absolute ’ in a subject like history, and for various reasons. 
For one thing, our history courses have been very badly designed, though here, more 
than elsewhere, we ought to have proceeded with deliberation and care. The meeting- 
place of two civilisations (or their arena) ought to make it her first and most vital business 
to study their physiognomy and their record, their evolution, trend, and goal. The hrstory 
of social, economic, political institutions (and constitutions), tho history of peoples, the 
history of culture (and cultures), ought to be her first study if she is to X'lay Jier fiart 
in the making of that history. And this is the more necessary inasmuch as Hindu India 
lias been sadly wanting in the historic consciousness. Greece and Rome, Mediaeval Europe, 
the Arabs, the Chinese, have each contributed an original and independent concept of 
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hifstory (historical writing), but Hindu India developed neither chronicle, nor memoir, 
nor statigraphy (to be more correct she had statigraphy, as we know from the Si-yu-ki 
but this is lost), neither chronological list nor camjiaign record, and certainly no historic 
art or dramaturgy ; at best,, she liad only a historic mythogony and a historic traditior 
in the Puranaa, with some dynastic records and the rudiments of historic biography. 8h( 
was dazed by the contem])lation of fosmic eternity and missed the historic procession 
the historic (‘ternity deploying before her eyes. But India has done one thing, she 
has preserved more material for culture history m her halt -dozen main literatures thai 
all the otlieT countries put together (China excepted) ; and history teaching m Indii 
to-day, building on the Indian tenifierament, should have grounded itself on the history 
of culture and civilisation, of peoples and their institutions, m the Hast and West alike 
on modern scientific liiu's. But we have given the go-by to ^ eography, to ethnology 
and sociology ; we have neglected to tap their inexhaustible sources lying at our feet, welk 
that never run dry ; and, in the eiul, w e make the understanding of liistory m any moderr 
sense impossible to our Indian youths. Our undergraduates are treated in the class- 
room to Athenian and Roman constitutions (on those scraps of paper), and to heroic 
careers and campaigns and troatu-s (also on cluMp paprn*), and they regularly swallow 
this pajier currency by the yard (or the furlong), outdoing the Indian juggler and the 
Indian boa in this feat of swallow ing, and as regularly bring it up again, without requiring 
any dose of tartar emetie, m tlie ' xaiumation hall. C^ould anything more miserable b< 
imagined ? But wo are resolved to change all this, and one of the best things proposer 
recently is the institution of a new' M. A. course in Indian history and culture, which wil] 
provide for documentary study (on a linguistic basis) for all, as well as tor piactical trainiiUj 
in historical reseandi m the fields of epigraphy, numismatics, icouografdiy, and othei 
branches of arcluTology, for those who choose. We are also designing an honours course 
in history suited to the special requirements and characteristics of our Indi.in youths, 
instead of committing the elementary blunder of copying wholesale historical syllabuses 
of countries with other traditions, in other situations, and with a other outlook ! We art 
also taking steps to combat the acknowledged evils (including tliose of teaching ancf 
examination) in the IowT*r course.s, which must serve as a foundation for the higher studies^ 
Finally, our students are victims ot a vicious habit ot reading tlicir text-books (oi 
their paper books) again and again, regularly going their rounds through English, history, 
and classics, classic^ history, and Ihiglish, like sentimds on duty, or rather going round 
and round lik(‘ the mill-w heel in the pond ’ This takes the zest out of their study, and 
the elasticity out of their minds. Varied (and, if need b(% rapid) readings in and about a 
suliject for the sake of general ideas and informal ion are at a discount. All play oi 
mind and imagination labours under suspicion of heresy and, as legaids our religious 
confession I may add tliat our teachers and examuiers for the most part belong tr 
o. e most orthodox ( tias^ern) (/Juirch ’ 

(ii) My answer to (picstio i 2, proposing ^ compart mental ' examinations, indicates tht 
meaiH of reducing the rigidity of the existing examination system. Also, with tht 
same end m vicw\ tlie mechanical marking of answa'rs (and papers) ought to b€ 
corrected and ininiiniscd, the claims of English composition ought to be more 
])rccisely defined, and compensation between subject and subject sliould be more 
liberal in the more notable casevs. One imtortunate eireumstance which tends 
to make our cxammatiou system more rigid than it should be is that some of oui 
question ])a})ors are based on the assumption that it is the main business of the 
examination to find out what the eanchdate does not know\ instead of what he 
does know and how ho knows it. These papers are maxiirii in minimis, trivial, 
myopic, long-winded ; jejune, or merely technical. There are some, again, whe 
think that the best way to arrange for improvement in quality ia to mak3 for a 
reduction in quantity, forgetting that some examinations (and examiners) are sc 
bad that they reduce the average in quality and quantity alike, and the one 
because of the other. A change of air is the sovereign prescription for thij- 
malady. It w^as such a change of air (together with optional subjects, bifurcation 
and choice of questions) that ten years ago succeeded in reducing the rigidity of 

flip 5ivciff>m wliif'h wn<i wnrao flion flm ^ i n/vir q Tnrlia-njst if ninxr 
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added, are apt to make of an examination a sutu m vulgar fraetioiis ; the men from 
the British universities generally bring with them a more libeial tiadition. 

(a) a!id (6) The degree of freedom that is, or should be, enjoyed by the teacher within 
the limits of prescribed syllabuses (or examination reipniements) is a jioint 1 
have discussed under (,uostioii 2. I would onl^^ odd that, in the circum- 
stances of this University, such syllabuse.s, if thej^ are sidheiently comprehen- 
sive and up to date, are (or should be) the best guidance to the majority 
ot our teac‘ hers. With a fewdionourable exceptions, of course, wo are apt to 
fall back in the race — we love to w'car the tive-year old (or lifty-year old) 
frippery of tlie w'ardrobe of literature, philosophy, and science, but it is not 
necessary that wo should put on airs as well ! One of the best reforming 
(and informing) agencies m this University lias been the syllabuses in some 
of the arts subjects m the ccw' regulations — tliey have made this venerable 
gentlewoman look loss old than she really is (w'hatever the calendars may 
say) ! But these syllabuses have served their time ; some of them want 
refurbishing. 

(c) This distinction between subjects for teach'iig and subjc'cts for examination was 
what the framers of the new r3gulations had in mind m omitting Kiiglhh 
' history trom the matriculation curriculum and making geograjihy and Indian 

history optional. The laboratory cour.s(\s iii jiliysics, chemistry, and other 
science subjects in the intermediate curriculum were treated similarly. The 
latter airaiigcmeiit has worked faiily well; the former has broken down. It 
IS absurd to suggest that in omitting Kughsh history we wanted to inunuu- 
ise immature minds Irom the unsettling mllueuci's of Old Kiigland’s story. 
Himjilification, the relief of congestion, and undue strain, was our ami 
But the result has been disastrous. The reason is, as we now' see, that a whole 
subject mdepeudent of, and unrelated to, anything in tliii xaimnatioii cur- 
rieuhim cannot bo so treated. But the exponnient o.ui now bo made ui.der the 
necessiry conditions and restrictions in subjects whj(;h may properly bo 
called ‘ under studies ’ (without any liistnouic unjiort!). Physiology, human 
and comparative, is, for example, an understudy in a jisyehology course, the 
statistical method in an economies course as well as m logic, leeeut theories 
ill physics, especially as regards the quantum, and recent ideas as to time, 
space, and the constitution of matter, in any eours ' of iim tajjliysics ; also 
short courses ui oosthetics and ethnology, for studies in literature and 
history, resjioctively. Such su])])lemeu1ary courses tit in very well with tlie 
compartment system but, even now, they may be preserilji'd as the intermediate 
laboratory course i.s prescribed, and a certain jiercentago of attendance at 
college or university lectures on these auxiliary subjects m<iy be required of 
the candidates taking up the corrcLitcd major subjects. 

[in) Let me first describe how this matter stands in our University. \\\) attempt to 
combine practical trainmg with theoretical during the whole eourso of a voca- 
tional education, and wo institute jiractical (and, in somccasiss, oral) examinations 
to which we give a separate and independent (and often a dommaiit) position and 
value. The practical training which our students in nu'dicine and (‘ngineering 
have to undergo (e.ry., in hospital and workshop) is in quintity and extimt not 
inferior to that of their tf^llows at many areiiown(‘d university in the West ; and 
it is not the fault of our system or of our .students if, by reason of the gen ral 
stagnation and backwardness of things in this country as judged by scion tilic 
standards and achievements, they should, in any case, be debarred from insti uc- 
tion in the most advanced up-to-date methods. In erigiiKioring the depart- 
ment has, in addition, practically a year’s probation after the linal examina- 
tion. In law we have introduced moot- courts, but are still, I learn, behimi our 
American model and exemplar in realistic legal training. For teaching we 
include practical training, followed by a practical examination for testing skill in 
teaching by means of lessons given by the candidate to a class, or classes, of some 
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recognised school on three out of a number of subjects, and an appointment in the 
Education Department carries with it, in addition, a period of probation. But 
we do not train our would-be teachers in the experimental study of Indian 
Bchool-children, and in practical methods of mental measurement, and our school 
inspectors are in a still worse condition, those blind leaders of the blind. In eorn- 
mercc, agriculture, and technology we propose to have actual training in 
business houses, farms, and workshops concurrently with the theoretical studies. 
Two other j)Ians have been adopted in some places. First, a theoretical course, 
only for those who have already learnt the mechanical or technical part of the 
work by liaving risen from the lower rungs of the ladder, in the particular 
business or vocation, and, m < 0 .dly, advanced theoretical training, usually with 
mere laboratory practice, followed by a diploma and with a chance of securing 
work on the strength of the diploma and learning the business by actual prac- 
tice. Exee])t in law, for which the High Court has its own rules of admission, 
we have advanced V^eyond the second plan. For. of the three accessories to prac- 
tical training we have, or ])ropose to have, workshop and apprenticeship, in addi- 
tion to the laboratory. The first plan is good when our object is to tiain foremen, 
overseers, skilled mechanics, ef/C., in the organisation of a scientilic industry, but 
it cannot give us a regular and adequate supply of the captains of industry or 
trade, the organisers and entrepreneurs, the chemists and other scientific experts 
and investigators, whom wo equally require in sufficient numbers for our industrial 
regeneration and salvation. 

Administration in the public service requires a word to itself. The existing 
• aiTaiigement is to recruit for the more responsible services from among the 
graduates of thc^ University (except in the ease of backward eonimniiities or 
specially eirciimstaiieed minorities). And the arrangement has served its purjiose 
well. To design special courses tor training the official or clerk — courses divorced 
from the general educational schemes— w^ould be a most retrograde step. The 
univ(‘rsities and schools must furnish the quota of English-knowmg literates for 
the civil services of this country. The necessary basis of a general liberal 
education for such vocational training can b(^ satisfactorily provided only by a 
univeisity (or an affiliated school) or, what is the same thing, by the State 
acting through a statutory or ehartoied intermediary group, with devolution of 
function ; and any close and merely departmental tests of general education (except 
perhaps in the case of exceptionally situated minorities) are bound to be ineffi- 
cient and will not inspire such confidence as those administered by a broad- 
based intermediary body like a university. I'hc only questions are as 
foiiow" : — 

(A) Wbether, after finisliing the college or school course of a general liberal educa- 

tion and iccoiving the hall-mark of a degree (or certificate), the student who 
cliooses the civil service for a career should receive a further course of 
sjiecial (vocational) training for his w^ork 

(B) Whether such special course, if any, should include a term of probation 01 

apprenticeship 

(C) Whether there should be an examination for the selection of recruits for services 

and, if so, w hether the examination should come after t i* general education but 
before the vocational training, or afte the latter but before the probation 
or apprenticeship, or right at the end after the probationary term. For 
administration in the public service (including service under municipal and 
local bodies), as well as for the cognate and allied work of professional 
statists, accountants, bankers, commercial and land agents, railway mana- 
gers, sanitary experts, chemical examiners, analysts, etc., outside the 
bureaux and services, we should provide special vocational training in a 
department of the University under the proposed faculty of commerce and 
technology. It must bo remembered that Government officials in this 
country have, in many cases, to do expert work in various departments for 
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which outside agency would bo avaiJahle in other lands ; it is all the more 
necessary that the educated Indians in the different branches of the civil 
.‘ervico, experts in the official sense, should possess the kno\v ledge and trained 
skill of real cxpeits along \Nith the power'-', pri\ilcges, and sjiecial juiisdiotions 
of the latter. 


Sen, B. M. 

(i) There is, undoubtedly, some abuse of examinations and it begins early at the schools 


Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

After giving a good deal of thought to the consideration of this subject 1 have como 
to the conclusion that the examination system has to be accepted as a necessary evil 
and that there is no escape from it. 

(i) It is not true that teachers as a general rule subordinate their teaching to- 
examinatioii, but it must bo admitted that that is the dominating idea with 
most of the students, and this certainly has a cram})ing iniluenco on the 
teacher. This state of things must continue so long as the value of the univers- 
ity degree is artificially kept up by making it a test for admission into the public 
service. The only osca |0 from the examination system lies in giving the 
colleges th^. right to confer degrees — and that will bo yiossiblo only when the 
colleges will have reached their full development, when each of them vill 
have itself become a teaching university. 

(ii) (a)y (6), a d (c) Though it may bo very desirable to reduce the ligidity of the 
examination system none of the suggested methods si'ems to bo practicable 
because woth a dilfercnco of standard which is not at all desirable, and 
without the pressure of an examination students (*ann(jt bt‘ made to pay 
sufficient attention to the subject — hence, all labour will be simply 
wasted. 

The only remedy lies in placing more reliance upon the teaching staff of the 
different colleges who have personal knowledge of their respective students. 
But, under the existing circumstances, the whole responsibility cannot be 
thrown upon them as it may lead to corruption. The only practical step that 
can be taken in this direction is to make the test examinations of the colleges 
a real thing. No student should be sent up for the University examinations 
whom the college authorities do not sincerely believe to deserve a pass. I 
know that it is difficult to make the colleges conscious of their responsibility 
in this matter, but something may be done by asking the inspectors to go 
into details over the periodical and test (‘xarniriation questions and results of 
each college. This may help to standardise the examination of the different 
colleges. By attaching importance to the test examinations I wish to* 
escape from the accidental and mechanical nature of the Univeusity examin- 
ations, for there the results will depend upon one pajier a,l()iic3 while m tho 
former case the examiners (that is, the college teachers) wull have more- 
opportunity of finding out the true merits of the students. 


Sen, Bimalananda. 

(1) It is not untrue that in the existing system teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination. Boys know' that their chief aim is to pass their examination, as 
therein lies the passport to all sorts of employment necessary to secure a com- 
fortable living; teachers also know' that their w ork will be judged by the number 
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of passes that their boys can secure. This is certainly detrimental to sound 
education. 

(id (a), (6), and (c) Bui, as examinations cannot be altogether eliminated, its rigidity 
might be reduced in the ways mentioned. Greater freedom may bo given to 
teachers if they are tcmI teachers. But the system of entirely depending 
upon t(*acli(*rs seems to have ended in failure in the case of middle English 
and middle vernxcular examinations Jt is didicult to lay down any general 
prineiph* — the ways suggested in the question itself may be tri(‘d. 

Sen, Eai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Reduction of the rigidity of the examination system is desirable. 

{(i) Yes. 

[h) Not possibh', except in post-graduate examinations. 

(e) Modifications and changes would bo necessary in the practical examinations of 
Ih • B.iSc. course. With a school certificate the university examination may be 
dispensed with in some subjects. 

^iii) Practical training in the professions mentioned is essentially necessary. In the 
legal profession there should be a test for the cross-examination of witnesses. 

There is a gri^at def(‘ct now. Students in the law classes are not taught the art 
of cross-examination which is absolutely necessary for a lawyer who has to work 
in the original side of courts and who has to practise in criminal courts. 
Students should be taught, and they should undergo some sort of examination in 
sho^ving their fitness in cross-examining witnesses. 


Sen, Pran Hari. 

The educational opportunities of Bengal at the present moment are few and far 
etween, and are exceedingly limited in their sphere and character in comparison with 
le daily increasing needs of the present hour. The way and manner, therefore, in which 
scaminations are held, conducted, and directed by the University, and more jiarti- 
ilarly the lines on which, and (he standpoints from which, the questions in the different 
ibjects of examination are framed, and the answer papers are examined, and marks 
[lotted by the examiners, do not seem to me to take as much note or cognisance of 
lose opportunities and needs as th(*y should — the result being tliat the examinations, 
Lstead of serving the useful purpose of testing re.il meiit .ind proficiemiy, for the most 
xrt, serve tlte purpose of testing the retentive powers of memory and other kindred 
ualitios of a dubious character. 

(i) So far as T am in a position to judge there is a great deal of force and validity in 

the criticism that m the existing rniversity system teaching is unduly subor- 
dinated to examination — it is unduly subordinated possibly because the 
traditional love of learning for its own sake has, owing to a variety of cireuni- 
slaiKUis of which the less said the better, almost fled the land, and 'pari passu 
witli the time-honoured ideal of plain living and high thinking ; and also 
because that ])roblem of problems — the bread problem — has, for a variety of 
causes into which it would be neither possible nor profitable to enter here, come to 
the forefront of all the burning questions of the hour. And “ anyhow to pass 
the examination and to keep bone and flesh together, not the soul ” has 
become the cry of the hour. 

(ii) (a\ (/>), an I (c) By all means attempts should be made to reduce the rigidity and 

the out-and dried character of the present examination system. And, if the 
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examinations might, much more profitably and advantageously tlian now, 
bo varied to meet the needs of the different subjects of study, and of dilTorent 
groups of students, by not adapting and accommodating teaching to examin- 
ation, but vice versa ; and the teacher might very properly, and perhaps 
profitably, also be left with a maximum of freedom in respect of teaching 
and educating in the literal sense of that word ; and examinations niiglit 
very well be adjusted to the course given by the individual teachers. In 
view of the needs of the present hour, and m response to the movements in 
the outside world — industrial, economical, and otherwise teaching might, and 
should, very jiroperly be given in such subjects as agriculture, conimerce, 
and some small home industries. 

(in) Examinations may serve as a test of fitness for .such professions or calhngs as 
medicine, law, teaching, engineering, agriculture, commerce, and industry, 
including aspects of management and of scientific guidance and research only to 
this extent, that they may be taken as preparing the way for a sUbsiHjuent 
course of practical training under experts or specialists in the different fields 
of practical work, but the period- of novitiate may be followetl by a further 
departmental, or high jiroficiency, test, esjiccially in agriculture, conimerce, and 
industry. . 


Sen, Raj Mohan. 

The object of the University examinations is, first, to ascertain the general 
intellectual ability of candidates and, secondly, to know the degree of their attain- 
ments in the subjects in wdiich they are examined. Both of those objects, T believe, 
are now, to a large extent, frustrated on account of the cramming that prevails among 
fctudents. This is, no doubt, an abuse of the examinations made by them. But, 
when we blame them, we ought to remember that they are of immature age and 
judgment, and also that the majority of these conic to college not for learning, bub for 
a university degree, without which they cannot earn their livelihood. It is not, 
therefore, strange that they, in order to gain their immediate object, take recoureo 
to cramming, even at the sacrifice of real education. Now, it is the duty of the 
TTni versify so to modify the system of examination as to make such abuse impossible. 
Beside the taking of special care at the time of setting questions for the examinations 
the only thing we can do, it seems to me, is to take into account the work done by a 
student during the whole course of his study in a subject, along with the answers 
which he submits at the examinations. But, to make this possible, the assistance 
of his teachers must be taken, and the method of college teaching should be so 
arranged as to give teachers full opportunity to know how the student works from 
day to day. With the present number of students and teachers I do not consider lliis 
to be practicable. 

(i) It is true that, when preparing their pupils for examination, the teachers have 

to keep the examination requirements in their view. But this should not 
necessarily load to bad teaching, unless the examination questions are often 
injudiciously selected. The system of teaching of some teachers may be bad, 
as, for example, if they o^y give notes on the questions which they expect at 
the examinations. This is no fault of the university system, but of the individ- 
ual teachers. 

(ii) (a) and (h) Teaching must, to a great extent, always follow the examination 

requirements when students are preparing for the examinations. If in- 
dividual teachers are to select their own courses, and different examin- 
ations are to be arranged for different colleges, the system, I fear, will be too 
complex for practical operation, especially since the number of students to 
be dealt with in the University of Calcutta is very large, and the colleges are 
situated far apart from one another. There seems to me to be no neces- 
sity for local variations of courses in the same subjects, as there are no 
special purposes to be served at different places in Bengal. The problem of 
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education is mainly the same everywhere in the province. At least, as far 
as mathematics is concerned, I do not see what good will bo produced by 
giving such freedom to individual teachers when, at present, the courses 
are prepared by the combined efforts of our best men. 

(c) I do not think that our students, as they now are, will seriously study any 
subject in which they are not to be examined. 

(iii) The special qualifications necessary for a profession cannot be tested by university 
examinations; but those examinations create a presumption of general com- 
petence in favour of the persons who pass them successfully. The oxamination> 
results seem to me to be more reliable in the profession of teaching than in 
those of law and medicine. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) and (c) Yes. 

(iii) In medicine, strict practical and oral examination, with little paper test. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) At present, teaching is subordinated to examination, but not “ unduly.” 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

(h) No ; there ought to be some uniformity under the present conditions o£ 
India. 

(c) I do not understand what are the subjects meant. 

(iii) In medicine, law and administration and public service examination ought to* 

serve as the test for fitness, but, in teaching, engineering and industry and agri- 
culture, while examination ought not to be entirely dispensed with, originaF 
research and practical training in these subjects ought to be taken into account 
primarily as the test of fitnes--. 


Sen, Satish Chandea. 

(i) As examination is the most a])proved method of testing knowledge teaching must 
needs be subordinated to it, to some extent at least. Safeguards may, how- 
ever, be provided agaimt this subordination being carried too far 

(ii) The rigidity of the examination system should be reduced. I do not think that. 

having regard to ae uniformity of standard, examinations may be adjusted to 
the courses given by individual teachers, or that it is desirable to dispense with a 
formal examination in jiartieiilar subjects. 

(a) W^hile the teaching may, as at present, be di^fined by proscribed examination 
recjuirements the use made of the examination may bo varied. Already, in 
our examinations, the setting of alternative ({uestions has become a settled 
practice. The rigidity may further bo deduced by valuing the aiisweis 
according to their merit when a candidate may fail to answer a certain 
number ot questions. When a candidate is unable to present himself at the 
examination, either wholly or partly, owdiig to a vahd cause, the woik done by 
him throughout the jicriod of the course under examination may be produced 
b(‘fore a board, who shall determine whether he should be declared i s* 
passed. 

(iii ) Examinations may seive as a test of general fitness for a specific career so 

far as the instruction received may be expected to furnish the mind with the 
theoretical asoect of the eareer. biif. evftmmnfirum cibmilrl he ennrileinentpd hv 
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Sen, Surya Kumar 

(i) The criticism may apply to the matriculation and I.A. examinations. As to 
the higher examinations I confidently believe that it has no foundation in truth. 

(ii) (a) The teaching should be defined, as at present, by prescribed examination re- 
quirements. 

(c) There may be no test by a formal university examination in .'^econd languages 
and vernaculars. 

('ll) A four years’ course of study may be sufficient for the purpose. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Narendranath. 

(ii) Examinations are meant to test the range of information and the ability 
to marshal the facts learnt. The first should, as a matter of prineijile, be left 
out of the scope of university examination as much as possible. If wo had a 
reliable system of tutorial work at colleges there would have been no need for 
testing the range of information ; for it involves hardly anything besides 
memory work. But, unfortunately, the present system of tutorial work is a 
failure. 

The number of institutions that send up students for university examinations 
renders it difficult to suit examinations to the lectures. At tlie same time, it 
lowers the standard inasmuch as you have to keep strictly to the syllabus in 
order to ensure undormity. Even tlii're you cannot demand the maximum, 
but only the minimum — that which is common to all. Again, the fact that the 
syllabus remains fixiul for a long period of time tends to render the question 
papers alike in their nature. Thus, memory, ratlier than intelligence, is given 
the primacy. 

'Reversion to the text-book system would, I think, obviate; many of the difficulties 
mentioned above. It would, at the same time, enable the student to read at 
least one autlioritative work first hand. At the present time, the number of 
recommended books is large, and the student can neither purchase nor have 
access to all of them. If their number bo reduced the student may reasonably 
be expected to read the text thoroughly. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(i) Yes; the average boy reads with examination as the ohj(‘ct, and the average 
teacher generally regulates his teaching with reference to the examinations. 

(ii) Yes ; I have indicated my ideas before. An experimental beginning should, 
by all means, be made. 

(hi) For the public services I think there ought to be* special examinations. With 
regard to prof(‘Hsional careers generally mt^re examination counts for little toward® 
success. For the profession of law' 1 think there ought to be an examination in 
law, mostly directed towards branches v/hich are necessary for practice, but some 
practical training under a lawyer should be insisted upon. 

I am strongly in favour of the separation of the university and jirofes^oiial courses 
in law. The B. L. ^ oursc should be so arranged as to give students a thorough 
grounding in the history and science of law'. iSome branches of law which are 
of only indirect scientific value, such as < ivil and ciiminal procedure, may 
safely be omitted from the B.L. course, while we might add constitutional and 
administrative law (English and Indian), history of Hindu law and Muham- 
m dan law, a wider course of ancient law and philosophy of law'. The B.L. 
degree should not, by itself, qualify for the profession. 
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The ( ouncil of legal education should arrange for a different set of examinations 
in three grades for advocates, for vakils of the High Court, and for pleaders of 
lower courts. For each course they might insist upon a good practical course of 
instruction under lawyers and also in courts (as they do in Germany). The 
courses of study lor the three examinations would be different in the greater 
or less importance attached to scientific and historical courses. The B. L. degree 
should not, as J have said, of itself, be a qualification for the profession, but 
candidates for the profession may very well be exempted from examination by 
the council in subjects which they have studied for the B. L. degree. 

The professional examination ought to be open to all who have received a univers- 
ity training, and a degree should not be insisted upon. A good knowledge of the 
English language should be a sine qua non. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

(i) In the existing system teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. Xo credit 
IS given to the student for his studies. The present percentage system is 
mechanical. A student who may not hav(‘ the percentage of attendance 
rot[uired, but may have really improved by the training m the classes, is not 
given any credit for it. The teacher’s certificate, in the case of a student, 
should have more value than at present. 

.(ii) An attempt should be made to reduce the iigidity of the examination system. 
The syllabus of study should be laid down. In the examination paper questions 
to the value of full marks only should be from the minimum syllabus require- 
ments and the other alt<‘rnatc questions should be from outside that. So that a 
student wdio ha ’, read only the syllabus portion will be in a w orse position than 
anotluT wdio has had a more extensive study. For example, in an examination 
paper twenty questions are set and ten questions carry full marks. Only ten 
of the ({uestions set should be from the minimum syllabus standard and the 
other ten questions from other yiortions which a student may be expi'ctcd to have 
studied over and above the minimum re({uircments. So that therci will be alter- 
natives for those wdio have studied more, at the same time making allow^anco 
for the average student. 

He will be required to be taught in some subjects allied to those w hicli ho chooser, 
but there will be no formal examination. 

(lii) In the case of professional training examination alone cannot serve as a test of 
fitne.ss. it is to be introduced as it is th(‘ only impersonal test. In the case of 
medicine I think the first i\l. B. examination, which is really a .scientific one, 
.should be tdevated to tlii' dignity of Jh Sc., and th(5 studemt that pa.sses that 
examination sliould join some ri'cognised hospital for a certain term of years 
when^ lie shall have lectures m those medical subjects. It, then, he secures a 
diploma from that hospital he will be eligible for the University degree examin- 
ation in medicine. The di])loma will entitli* liim to practice as a medical man. 

In a similar manner examinations alone cannot s('rve as a necessary tost of fitness 
for a career in law and teaching and ongiiK'ermg, 

In agriculture no exarnmalions can be a test of fitness. A sound practical training 
ill a w’ell-(‘stabli.sh(‘d firm is all that is necessary, .so also in commerce and* 
industry Exaniinalions alone are of very little importance in these. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

'(i) We think there is ample ground for the ^criticism that in the existing University 
system tcaidiing is unduly subordinated to examination. It cannot very well be 
otherwise, wdiei o the examinations are rigorously external, and the student’s 
whole future depends upon the marks obtained by him in his examination. As 
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one of our Bengali colleagues writes: — “ The .student is in college not to learn 
things for their own sake, but to gatlpT material for the pur])ose of getting 
through certain tests. The* average Bengali stiuk'nt is frankly worldly-minded. 
He cannot be expected to care for teaching which does not clearly aim at seem*- 
ing a pass for him at the University examination. The college lecturer cannot 
help but adapt himself to the peculi<ir requiiements of the situation. At least, 
his work is some' thing in the nature of a eompiomise between lecturing and coach- 
ing for, if he should attempt to .soar beyond well-known limits, hi.s clas.s wdl very 
.soon clip his a\ mgs or openly refu.se to follow him. Most college's in Bengal 
•cannot elioo.se, but humour, their students for the sake of the fees they pay.” 
These remarks, we think, in the mam justifiable, though it must not be forgotten 
that even under the pre.se nt .system many of the be.st students have a genuine 
love for their .subject, and many teachers refuse to subordinate their teaching 
to examination purposes. 

(ii) We suggest that the rigidity of the ])iesent .sy.stcm might be reduced by : — 

(A) Bringing the Calcutta colleges into far closer touch w ith one another and the 
University, and thereby raising the standard of teaching to such an extent 
as to make it safe to I'litrust the work of examining to tlu!i teaelii'i’s tliem.solves 
in association, at certain .stages, with extiu-nal examiners. In otlu'r words, 
the system now being put into effect in connection with the M.A. and M.Se. 
might bo gradually (‘xtended to the ordinary college work. This system would 
be more difficult of application to the mufass.il colleges. In some cases, the.so 
could be strengthened through a unification of the liigher edue«ational forces 
of the di.strict, and then lie allowod to conduct their owui (laminations, m as.so- 
ciation with certain ext('rnal examiners appoint(;d liy the University. In oth(‘r 
ca.se.s, where conditions clearly justify such a cour.se, .such colh'gcs could bo 
given the status of independent univer.sities. 

(B) By instituting .s('parate te.sts for various Government appointments now depend- 
ent upon the results of univi'rsity examinations. Di'grt'cs and ap])ointments 
are now far too closely a.s.sociated. We do not think it desirable to undi'r- 
e.stimate the importance of a university training as a desirable prc'paration 
for the various walks of life, but wo think a too clo.se associat ion of the d(‘grc(‘.s 
and Government or other appointments timds to degrade the true univcT.sity 
ideal. To the various professions also other avenue.s may la' ojicned. 

(ill) In other countries university examinations, under ei'rtam conditions, as a 

test of fitness lor specitic careers. In England, for instance', univer.sity™gre(‘S 
in medicine are registrable qualifications (Kjually with th(' dqilomas grant(‘d 
by the college's of ])hy.sicians and surgi'ons , though th(' ( leiK'ra I Me'dical Council 
is authorised by Act of ParliaiiK'nt to oxercisei a certain degrt'C of supc'r vision, 
through the Privy Council, over universty courses of .study and examinations m 
medicine. In regard to other professions and callings also university oxamin- 
ations are recogni.si'd as (qualifying for admission, though, in many cases, after 
further sujifilemeiitary te.sts of a more technical I'liaraeter. in India the 
professions have not been organised into great coiqim’ations as tlu'y arii in other 
countmes, but w(‘ prcsunuGliat is wdiat wc may ex]K‘ct in the course of time, and 
the development, would be a healthy otk*. The fact that they are non-existent 
at the qiresent time has perhaps tended to make the univer.sities too utili- 
tarian in their academic outlook and arrangemi'iits.,, 

^V’’e think no ii.s('fiil purpose is .s(;rved by the University instituting ex<aminations in 
technical .subji^'ct.s iinh'ss it is in a ]>osition to provKh^ the scientific ecquipment and 
the qiractical apparatus nece«sary for tc'aching the sulijt'cts in an adiiquate waxy. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 


(i) The'^jriticism is valid. Tliis has already been stated as regards the matricula- 
tion, and it applies to higher examinations also, though probably to a less 
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extent in the higher examinations. The prevalence of worthless “ keys ”, ai 
the objection which many students show to any slight digression on the pa 
of the professor beyond the immediate scope of the course, are symptoms 
this fact. 

(ii) An attempt at variation should be made. But it can be made effectively only 

local universities. In the affiliating university, I fear that not much mo 
can be done than is suggested in my reply to question 5 and in paragraph 9 
my general note. 

(6) Does not appear feasible. 

(c) I am strongly in favour of this course, but public confidence in the teache 
is not yet sufficiently established to render this acceptable save to a ve 
limited degree. Non-examination subjects would probably be scamps 
in many institutions. There is a complaint that this is so in the case 
the non-examination subjects of the Madras school-leaving certificate. 

(iii) Examination is necessarily an imperfect test. But a well-conducted examinati< 

is extremely valuable and is the only convenient system at present devised f 
selection. I consider that the examination system is improved by combinatic 
with a good system of nomination. 

The value of an examination largely depends upon the manner in which it is co 
ducted and the possibility of giving it a practical and personal charactf 
Thus, I would consider no examination in any of the subjects mentioned to 1 
useful which comprised mere book questions. Further, practical and oral tes 
are necessary. Even so, examination provides an imperfect touchstone of f 
ness. The student in commerce may be found to possess an excellent kno'' 
ledge of markets and of what the Germans call Waarenkunde^ etc. ; but he mj 
be lacking in the combination of boldness and prudence requisite to succes 
The student in industry may have made good progress in applied chemist 
and yet be incapable of managing labour or lacking in the power of discover 
The answer papers of a candidate for the public service may give proof of bar 
work and literary ability or of a knowledge of law and the machinery of gover 
ment, but those things are no certain proof of his honesty and power 
dealing with men. The opinion of those who have had the instruction of tl 
student is requisite if an estimate is to be formed of his character; apart fro 
his power of acquiring knowledge; and such opinion will be valuable only if tl 
organisation of the staff and the institution has rendered possible a do 
relation and some social community between the teacher and the taught. 


Shastri, Pashupatinath. 

(i) It is true that teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. BuFthat is no fai 
of the University. Guardians send their boys to the University not to acqui 
learning, but to secure good passes. Many doors arc closed to him who h 
not obtained a university diploma ; as, for example, one will not he allowed 
practise as a lawyer unless he can pass a stiff university examination. Bcsid< 
people of the lower classes think that tlicir sons will have a position in socie 
if tliev get university diplomas. IMoney, influence, and position are the thr 
things which the University is expected to produce easily. Therefore, success 
the University examinations is regarded as tlie summiim honum of a studeni 
life, and knowledge is disregarded. Hcmce, teaching is subordinated to exami 
ation. 

(ii) By the new regulations of the University the rigidity of the examination systc 
has been much lessened, and it should be further lessened by all possible mear 
(di) As rcgaids the professions of medicine, law, etc , it is desirable that the Universi 
should examine students so far as the theoretical portions are concerned. It 
enough if the University examines a law student in jurisprudence, Hindu la^ 
etc., and it need not see whether the student has got by heart all the codes th 
are used in practice. Tbe student can attend court and attach himself to a mi 
of the profession and there he can learn the codes bettor than at the Universit’s 
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Shastri Dr. Prabitu Dutt. 

(i) It may be truly asserted that under the existing university system teaching is 
unduly subordinated to exaniinatioii. 

{ii) But, as examination is the most convenient way of testing students’ fitness it 
cannot altogether be dispensed with. The way in which it is at present conducted 
needs reform. 

(A) For the sake of uniformity a syllabus should be defined in every case, but 

it could be made sufficiently elastic if the system of luter-collegiato lectures 
is adopted, especially for the B.A. honours and the M.A. The syllabug 
should be drawn up by all those engaged in the teaching of a certain subject 
and, so far as teaching goes, each teacher should limit himself to that branch 
and portion of the subject in which ho may be specially interested. Students 
may attend different courses according to their requirements. 

(B) The B.A. pass course should be jirovided for in each college independently. Inter- 

collegiate lectures are recommended for the B.A. honours and the M.A. 

(C) All regulations requiring students to complete a c(*rtain percentage of lectures 

in order to be eligible for the examination should bo abolished. They should 
be allowed to attend any lectures they may like. 

{D) University proh^ssors should also be attached to a college by rotation. 

(E) The intermediate examination should bc5 abolished altogethiT. 

(F) Either the [.A. classes should be added to the school course or, if the existing 

system continues, students may bo jiromoted to the third-year class by the 
college authorities on the strength of class ri'cord. 

(D) I do not think that it is necessary to have a formal university examination for 

each section of a subject. 

(H) None should bo a])pointed to teach the JM.A. classes who does not possess a 
British degree, witii some distinction or else has not had at least five years’ 
tiuiching experience after taking his ludiindegnHu 
{I) The practice of dictating ' conqilete notes ’ to students is nowhert' so common 
as m Bi'iigal. lIellc^^ exammatjons should be so conducted as to discouiage 
‘ cram and to require a lirst-hand acquaintance with tluj original ti^xts and 
some evidence of independent thinking. 

(J) There should be a viva voce ti^st in every examination. 

(K) For professions such as medicine, law, le.iehmg, etc., it is desirable to have 

speciil examinations. The practice of admitting only graduatt^s should 
cease. For each ])rofi‘ssional course then' should be a ' preliminary ’ test, on 
the jiassmg of which one should be admitted to the course of study. It is not 
necessary to have a formal university ('xaminatiou at the end of each year’s 
course. For instance, m law, only the B. L. might remain a formal examin- 
ation. and the other two examinations, viz., the jireliminary and the inter- 
mediate, might be abolishial, and students’ work may be judged by their 
class exercises. At present, students attend their law classes simply for 
making up the required percentage. In teaching also only the B.T. 
examination might remain a university test ; the L.T. may be turned into 
a mere departmental test, without any formal examination, and the record 
for the lessons given by a pupil teacher during the whole session may receive 
due consideration. 


Singh, Prakas Chandra. 

(i) I think there is validity in the critici m that teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination in the existing University system. At present, the aim of 
students — of the vast majority of them — is to pass an examination as high as 
possible, irrespective of any consideration as to the amount of learning acquired. 
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The result hSs been that students consider the short notes given by their 
professors more profitable reading than the text-books themselves. The effect 
is, as it must be, an incoherent collection of idea • in their mind. 

The remedy I would suggest is that I would make the I. A. or I.Sc. examination a 
much simpler affair than it is at present, as I have suggested in my answer to- 
question 1. The object of this examination will bo only to ascertain whether 
the student has got some idea of the various subjects into which ho has been 
introduced and whether he is in a position to make a selection of the subjeote 
for his B. A. course that will suit his taste and capacity best. 

I would make the B.A. or B.So. examination a real test of knowledge of the- 
subjects so far as they have been proscribed for the course. 

If, in the B. A. or B. Sc. examination, a student passes in one subject and fails in 
the other, I would require him to pass in the latter subject only when he 
appears a second time for a degree. 

If this scheme is found impracticable I would compel students only to attend 
lectures in a variety of subjects and apply the examination tost to only two of 
them. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

(i) Yes ; teaching at present is wholly subordinated to examination. 

(ii) (a), (6), and (c) In some courses examination alone will meet the requirements ; in 
others, the teacher should bo given more freedom ; in still other requirements no 
examination need bo nooo-isary, e.g.y mathematics would be tested by examination, 
English would require greater freedom to be given to the individual teacher, 
the practical arts and sciences would require no outside test. 

(iii) In all these branches some sort of test should be introduced to judge of the standard 
the student has attained. 


Sinha, Panchanan. 

Examinations have their use inasmuch as they are the only practical tests of 
the standard of kmwledge attained. 

(i) There is much truth in the criticism that under the existing system teaching is sub- 

ordinated to examination, 

(ii) (a), (/>), and (c) Attempts should be made to reduce the rigidity of the present 

examination system, and all the ways suggested may be tried. But, so long as 
the degree is more prized than the training, and so long as a proper answer to- < 
a particular set of questions on a particular date at the end of .* long period 
of work are regarded as more important than regular class work, the evil 
will continue. The only way to combat it is to attach more importance to 
regular class work than to the final tost examination. 


Sinha, Upendra Narayan. 

(i) No. 

(ii) (a) and (c) I am in favour of these. 

(iii) Inter- >cienoe may be taken as the minimum qualification for entering medicine, 

engineering, agriculture, commerce, and industry. 

Graduation in arts and science may be made the minimum qualifioation for 
entering law and teaching. 
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StDMBRSKN, F. W. 


Sircar, Anuk||l Chandra. 

(i) Yes; the teaching to be defined generally, and not rigidly (as at present), thus 
securing to teachers sonic degree of freedom. The examination to be adjusted 
to some fixed standard. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) a^.d (c) Yes ; the rigidity of the examination s3^stoni may bo reduced by 

framing syllabuses and by holding no examination in certain subjects though 
there may be teacliing in these. 

(b) This method could be apf)lied to post-graduate teaching and examination ; 
but for college teaching up to the graduation stage all that could lie 
done is that the work during the whole period of study should bo recognised 
as part of the examination ; but where several teachers of different colleges 
are concerned it would not be po.ssible to grant any considerable degree 
of freedom as regards teaching to some of them and tlieri sha])o the 
universit}" examinations according to the teaching impart('d. • 

(iii) Examinations, as conducted here, serve as very good test.s for fitness for the 

follow ing careers : — 

(A) Medicine. 

(B) Engineering. 

(C) Teaching. 

This is so because students receive a very good jiractical truining in these 
branches in circumstances approximating the conditions of actual life 
and there is a practical e.xamination in each of the subjects. 

In the cases of agriculture and industry a properly conducted examination 
w ould serve only as a fair test of such fitness. 

In commerce, law, and administration in the public service examination can 
serve as tests of such fitness in a limited sense onl3^ 


Smith, W. Owston. 

(i) No doubt it is. 

(ii) All these things depend upon the character of the men who can be obtaincxl. 

During the w ar it is almost impo.ssible to get suitable men and, apart from that, 
I do not think that men of first class ability and character can be obtained in 
adequate numbers unless there is a complete change of policy towards educa- 
tionists. If they are obtained by Government or by the University under 
present conditions it seems generally to be under some misunderstanding, and 
3^cars of friction may be the result or a speedy resignation. 


SUDMERSEN, F. W. 

(i) Teaching is entirely subordinated to examination. The student resents auythinj|^ 

outside. If the books are not “ finished ” the com})! amts are loud and noisy. 
The capacity to ‘ finish books ’ quickly Is the mark of the succes.sful “ professor”. 
Activity outside the limited ar(‘a has been tried in this college by lectures on 
general subjects. These have receiv'od some response, but a very definite attem}jt 
that was made in a particular subject by tho professor concerned to secure a wide 
reeiding of it by his pupils resulted in almost empty benches in the following year. 

(ii) It is obviously very desirable to reduce the rigidity of the examination system, but 

it is very difficult to suggest ways and means. 

(a) This is the only direction in which some po.s 8 ible satisfaction may result. Buf,. 
in reality, the new ri^ulatioiw do not prescribe text-books in most subjects. 
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Actually, however, the result has been the production of many cheap “ guides ” 
and “keys'’ and an cigh#anra cram book. Examinations are by 
regulations made to conform to an almost stereotyped form and any variation 
or unusual element in the examination paper is readily made use of as an 
excuse for the relaxation of the standard. 

(h) and (r) This may be possible under very careful safeguards, and in respect of 
only honours and post-graduate work. But in the present position of affairs 
the University red aces looa’ pressure, and safeguards, to th s extend, the inter- 
ests of education. If tlie mufassal universities referred to before provided a 
supply of external examiners to the two Calcutta universities suggested 
Calcutta itself would find a source of strength even from comparatively weak 
mufassal centres. 


SUHRAWAEDY, HaSSAN. 


(i) Yes. 

<ii) (a) and (c) The present system might, with advantage, be varied by combining 
them, i.e.^ the teaching might, for certain purposes, be defined as at present, by 
prescribed examination requirements, while in some particular subject, or section of 
a subject, though teaching might be given, there might be no test by a formal 
university examination. 

<iii) In the profession of medicine, for instance, the mere passing of a prescribed test or 
examination should not be the only criterion of a student’s fitness for a doctor’s 
career. He should, further, secure credentials from his teachers as to his moral, 
physical, social, and educational fitness for the purpose. In the same way, failing 
to satisfy the test of an examination should not stand in the way of the student 
obtaining a pass minimum in the subject, provided his teacher vouches for his 
ability and other qualities referred to above, and his failure in the examination 
can be ascribed to a momentary nervousness or lapse. 


Suhrawardy, Z. E. Zahid. 

(i) Ye^. 

.(ii) Yes. 

(h) I do not think it practical. 

(c) For special subjects, for the teaching of which there may not be facilities 
provided by the University, college diplomas should suffice. 

{iii)_In law there should be, besides the desk examination, a practical examination 
such as drawing pleadings, writing judgments, and arguing cases. 


Thomson, Dr. David. 

v(i) In the existing University system teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. 
But the fault does not, therefore, lie in the system. After all, the University 
system here is a Western university system. The causes lie aw y back of the 
system in our students who come to college inadequately prepared, especially 
as regards English, in our professors who, being for the most part themselves 
products of the existing educational machine, naturally find it difficult to realise 
its defects. This is no disparagement of my Indian colleagues who, so far as I 
know them, are an able body of men. The whole business is a vicious circle. So 
long as our students come from schools inadequately staffed by untrained and 
ill-paid teachers so long must we expect to find our colleges full of students for 
whom* a system of perpetual examination is demonstrably the most successful 
as the public and the students themselves judge success. Our colleges thus tend 
to become secondary schools in all but name, and so the evil rur s on. Our schools 
are the root of the evil ; and, until they are improved, very little improv^ent is 
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(ii) Until our schools are improved any attempt to reduce the n^ndity of the examin- 

ation system will only curtail the University pass list. The student community 
cannot be expected to regard this as an advantage, and disroutont is bound to 
follow. The only change I should regard as advantageous w ould be a irr<iilual 
increase in the internal character of our examinations under adequate control. 

(iii) My remarks under this head are confined to the teaching prof ssion. It is a 

trite saying that a teacher is born, not made. Tlie trutli in the aphorism lies in 
the fact that character and personahty count for so much in a teacher ; and these 
are qualities not tested by any written examination. They are, to some extent, 
tested in an oral examination. The written examination can quite successfully 
test a candidate’s knowledge of the subjects he proposes to teach, and his 
knowledge of the methods by which they should be tauglit. If a teacher’s 
business w ere merely to impart so much information in a prescribed way the 
written examination test would be all-sufficient. As his business is, however, 
not merely to impart instruction, but to develoj^e a bundle of good liabits in his 
pupils in the process, the written examination must be amplified by tlie or.il 
examination, and both by tlie test of experience in our judgment of ourtoachers. 


Tipple, E. E. 

(i) This, undoubtedly, is the case in certain instances, more especially whore the 
syllabus of an examination has been negligently drawn up. ('ases are known 
to the witness in which the syllabus has consisted merely of a list of chapters 
and paragraphs from a given text- book ; or, again, has been merely a reproduction 
of the contents table of a text- boo k ; such instances are not rare in India and 
they, necessarily, make for the subordination of teacliing to examination. There 
is, undoubtedly, a subtle tendency in India for matters to drift m tliis direction 
as is evidenced from tlie follow ing case : — The appended syllabus* A w'as prescribed 
for the school-leaving certificate examination. United Province^, 191 G and 
1917 ; m 1918 it appeared in form B, to the incomplete and unsatisfactory 
nature of which attention was drawui by a school leaving certificate ' xammer ; 
on investigation by the ( ontrollmg board it was impossifile to trace the respons- 
ibility for tlie cliange. Form B is specially calculated to subordinate the 
teaching to the examination, and the case merely illustrates the matter in 
question, which is one requiring most careful consideration in this country 
Unless the tendency in this direction can be checked teachers brought uj) and 
trained under the system cannot be expected to break away from their old 
ti aditioris. 

(ii) In all cavses where a course of instruction deals with the well-established foundations 

of a subject which it is desired to prescribe for a piibhc examination a syllabu.s, 
indicating the mam fundamental principles on which the com so must bo based, 
appears to be necessary, and need not unduly restrict the play of individuality 
in the teaching. Such a syllabus, however, if given to an outside examiner, 
should ahvays be accompanied by sample question papers m order that the 
standard required may be made clear and continuity in successive examinations 
maintained. Such a syllabus carefully prepared by a representative body of 
teachers serves a useful purjxise, and should not prove unduly restrictive. 

Wlien, however, the course of iqstruction is concerned with the boundaries of a parti- 
cular subject a syllabus be"‘omcs an impossibility, and the only competent examin- 
er will be the teacher or director under whom the student has studied and c irried 
out his investigations. Such cases only occur in the higher branches of university 
work. 

(iii) In engineering an examination can only serve the purpose of a preliminary test 

of fitness which must be either preceded, or subsequently confirmed, by a period of. 
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practical t^ial on works, whereby the student’s ability to apply his knowledge t6 
the realities of his profession may be proved. 

The London Institute of Gvil Engineers stipulates for such an apprenticeship 
period ; in many engineering colleges the diploma is given on the examination, 
which is succeeded by the period of apprenticeship ; in other cases, a sandwich 
system is adopted, but it is a moot point as to which method produces the best 
results. Some students have their interest more stimulated by the theoretical 
work ; others, and possibly the majority, find greater incentive in the practical 
work of the apprenticeship period. 

A well-known point in this connection, which appears to be frequently overlooked 
in India, is that, although a properly co-ordinated course of instruction in an 
adequately equipped and staffed engineering coll ge enables its students to 
gather sound practical experience on works more leadily than is possible in the 
case of those who liavenothad ihe advantages of a college course, yet it cannot, 
by itself, produce engineers possessed of practical experience in their profession. 
Such experience can only be obtained on works. 


APPENDIX. 

Syllabus (Form A). 

VI. — Further course in mathematics, inchuling mechanics and trigonovaetry. 

The examination will consist of two papers of tlircc hours each and a practical 
examination. 

Syllabus. 

1. Algebra. — Fundamental laws and definitions ; factors ; remainder theorem ; H. C. F. 
and L. C M. Elementary properties of iractioiis. Simple, quadratic, and simultane- 
ous equations ; elementary theory of equations and clementaTy elimination. Element- 
ary properties of surds and imaginary expressions, involution, and evolution. Elementary 
propositions in ratio, proportion, and variation. Elementary progressions. Graphical 
representation of simple functions. 

2. Mechanics. — Coiceptions of force. Graphical representation of forces. Parallel- 
ogram law. Triangle of forces, polygon of forces. Composition and resolution of forces. 
Elementary graphical methods of treating co-planar forces, parallel forces, centres of 
gravi y, moments, couples. Funicular polygon, conditions of equilibrium for a particle 
and for a body. Friction and its laws. Simple machines, inclined plane, lever, wlieol 
and axle, pulleys, velocity ratio, force ratio, efficency. 

Meaning of the terms velocity, acceTeration , relative velocity, angular velocity, etc. 
Newton’s laws of motion. Impact. Elementary dynamics of rectilineal motion and 
simple applications to the theory of work. Horse-power. 

Meanings of the terms mass, density, specific gravi y, intrinsic weight. Pressure 
at a point, pressure of a liquid, pressure of a gas. Buoyancy of liquids, Boyle’s law. 

3. Trigonometry. — Methods of measuring angles; trigonometrical ratios and their 
values in special elementary cases ; relation between the trigonometrical ratios; trigono- 
metrical transformations ; multiple and sub-multiple angles ; solution of triangles ; area 
of a circle ; properties of logarithms ; the use of logarithmic tables ; elementary properties 
‘Of triangles ; measurements of heights and distances. 

Practi''al examination. — Determination of the height of a tower, or distance between 
two inaccessible objects by simple instruments for meavsuring angles vertically and hori- 
zontally. 

Simple exper'ments to illustrate the parallelogram law, principle of the lever, efficiency 
of simple machines, laws of friction, use of balance, determination of specific gravities of 
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Syllabus (Form B). 

VI. — Further course in mathematics, including mechanics and trigonometry. 

The examination will consist of two papers of three hours each and a practical 
examination. 

Syllabus. 

1. Algebra. — Remainder theorem. Factors. Quadratic equations. Simultaneous 
equations. H. C. F, and L. C. M. fractions. Elementary propositions in ratio and pro- 
portion. Arithmetic and geometric progressions. Elementary theory of indices. Ek- 
mentary properties of surds. Graphs of simple functions. 

2. Trigonometry : (a) Theory. — Measurement of angles. Trigonometrical ratios and the 
relations between tliem. Use of the table of logarithms and of the trigonometrical ratios 
Trigonometrical transformations. Multiple and sub-multiple angles. Simple trigono- 
metric identities and equations Solution of triangles. 

(h) Practical. — Ratios of an angle by measurement. Area of an irregular field. Height 
-of an inaccessible point. Distance from an observer of an inaccessible point Distance 
between two inaccessible points in a liorizontal plane. 

3. Mechanics : (a) Theory. — Definition of force. Representation of forces. Equili 

brium of a body under three forces. Moments. Polygon of forces. Friction. Centre of 
gravity. Simple machines. Practical mechanical advantage, velocity ratio and effici ‘iicy. 

Displacement, velocity, and acceleration ; composition of these. Elementary dynamics 
■ of rectilineal motion. Definition of momentum. Newton’s laws of motion. 

(h) Practical. — Extension of a spring. Moments. Levers for parallel force . Verifi- 
cation of triangle and parallelogram of forces. 

Friction. Centre of gravity. Determination of practical mechanical advantage and 
•efficiency in the case of simple machines. 


Turner, F. C. 

f 

(i) I am strongly of opinion that there is validity in this criticism. 

(ii) [ see no prospect of reducing the rigidity of the system in the near future. An> 

ridaxation iind(*r present conditions would lead to chaos What is wanted i^ 
that more intelligent examiners should be appointed and that the aim sli^oiild be 
to ascertain the candidates’ knowledge not of minute details of their subjects, but 
of those subjects as a whole. 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes; as regards general academical subjects, c.g., literature, philosophy, political 

economy, mathematics, chemistry, physics, etc., teaching should bo defined by 
prescribed examination requirements. 

{h) and (c) May be followed with advantage in respect of technical subjects and 
applied science. 

i(iii) Some supplemental practical training for a fixed period should bo provided for 
' students in the professions of medicine, law, etc., after they pass their respective 
examinations. 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

i(i) Yes ; teaching is subordinated to examination. The reason for this is that the 
average student is so badly grounded that there is barely time to assimilate the 
facts necessary to be assimilated in order that he may be able to answer the 
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Victoria, Sister Mary — conUL — Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath, and Vidyabhusana, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra — Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nash 
— ^Walkef, Dr. Gilbb.it T. 


examination questions. There is no time for general culture or for reading 
round the subject which is being studied. 

The teacher is hampered by the lack of general knotwledge and intelligence. The 
better student has to be s^acrificed to the general mass. If the examination 
questions were so framed that only the well-read students could answer them 
then the mass who merely memorises faets would bo weeded out, and the failure 
to pass the examination might result in the raising of the standard of the 
school. 

(ii) A rigidity of the syllabus is desirable under present conditions ; but the syllabus 

should cover much less ground, text -books should not be prescribed, and the 
questions should be such as would preclude cram and would necessitate a wide 
reading of the subject. 

(b) and (c) The colleges are not yet rcjidy for these. 

(iii) Examinations may serve as an adequate test for all here mentioned, except 

administration in the public service, commerce, and industry. 


ViDYABHUSAN, Rajendranath, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. 

(a) and (b) In all subjects the essays written during the year, or the researches made 
by students under the guidance of teachers, may ])o submitted to the Uni- 
versity examiners and a certain percentage of the total marks be roservi'd 
for such class work. 

(c) Yes; in res])ect of technical subjects. 

(iii) The work done in laboratories, hospitals, workshops, and in professional bureaux 

may also b(^ taken into consideration. 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr. 

(i) There is much validity in the criticism that in the existing Une^ersity system teach- 

ing is unduly subordinati^d to examination. As I have stated m my answei 
to (juestion 1 t<3achors and students concentrate too much of their 
eneigie.s upon tho text-books and wide syllabuses laid down by an external agmicy 
for the purpose of (‘xami nation and fall back generally upon notes, summaries,. 
digcsts, model questions, and other devices, repeated year after year. Passing 
examinatiors is generally considered tho goal of university education. 

(ii) An attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of tho examination system. 

(b) and (c) I would adopt the systems indicated and include oral or practical tests 
in some subjects and a consideration of the record and capabilities of the- 
candidate. But this is feasible only under a centralised university of the teach - 
ing and residential type. 


Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

(i) My experience as an examiner makes me say ‘yes.’ 

(ii) I consider that the ideal system is the replacement of examinations by a lecturer'K 

certificates. If a student has been industrious, and has consistently done the 
work given him by his lecturer, he has earned a recommendation from him 
which ought to be more trustworthy than marks got in an examination. A 
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ficate than by an examination in which the accidental element is liable to play an 
important part. Further, the teacher would not be tempted to ‘ eram ’ his pupils 
and could more easily aim at giving them the best education in his po\ver. 

The disadvantage of this alternative system is obvious ; that the temptation of .i 
teacher to favour particular pupils, and to give to his own men credit for more 
than they are entitled to, might be strong. 1 think it would be unsafe to intro- 
duce it as yet into Calcutta in connection with univ^eisity examinations, though, 
for examinations confined to members of one college, it does not seem to me 
impossible. 

At Cambridge examinations play a larger part than in most universities ; but, even 
there, an employer seeking a man with particular qualifications uould attach more 
importance to enquiries ot college tutors than to the examination lists. 

{b) and (c) Hence, 1 am in favour of relaxing rigidity, as suggested. 

In general, the elemcntar\^ examinations should be kept iiji and tlie more 
advanced modilied or abolished. Thn.s, it may be convenient to liave a fairly 
easy examination in mathematics, to be pa.ssed by all students in engineering, 
physics, economics, , and higher mathematics ; this might Iiave a large niunber 
of candidates, and such an examination may avoid difficulties. On the other 
hand, advanced examinations (for science M.A.’s or JM.vSc.'s) might be 
replaced by lecturers’ certificates and a dissertation. 


Wathen, G. a. 

(i) I believe that teaching is unduly subordinated to examination. 

(ii) Something must be done to reduce the rigidity of the system, and I would favour 
lessening the number of public examinations and adopting something on the 
lines of the system prevalent at Bonn. 


Whitehead, The Right Rev. H. 

(i) The existing University system is, I think, unduly subordinated to examination ; 
but I do not see how anything can be done to improve matters under existing 
conditions. In the case of the honours cour.ses it would bo possible to make the 
examination system far less rigid. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

(i) Undoubtedly ; and to a disastrous extent. 

(ii) Everything depends first on the elimination from the University of unfit students 

and unfit professors. That having been accomplished I should wish to intro- 
duce a system wliich would give the various departments of the University 
power to use their own discretion in the -methods of teaching and examination 
they employ in their respective departments. I believe that methods of teach- 
ing and examination should differ in accordance with the specific needs of 
particular studies. 

(iii) In none of the careers suggested is the present type of examination a satisfac- 

tory test. In all oases far more stress should be laid on oral and practical 
examinations held at intervals during the whole university course. 
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Williams, L. F. Rushbrook — Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 


Williams, L. F. Rushbrook. 

(i) So far as the experience of the present writer goes, in the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces teaching is throughout dominated by the necessity of 
preparing for university examinations. But it should be remembered that th(^ 
average teacliers in the weaker colleges are sometimes so badly equipped with 
knowledge that they would bo hopelessly at a loss were tliey asked to teach 
anything outside the text-book prescribed for examination. Students are, more- 
over, so badly prepared at school that, when they come to the colleges, they 
have no background of general knowledge, no intellectual curiosity, and a very 
imperfect acquaintance with the English langiiaire. Roth teachers and students 
are thus driven to concentrate rigidly upon preparation for tlie examination if 
the very moderate standards now prescribed by the University are to be 
attained. 

(ii) Any attempt to reduce the rigidity of tlie examination system would be attended, 
in the w'caker colleges, by disaster. In such colleges tlie teaching is buttressed 
up by the text-book and the prescribed courses of reading. Until the level of 
the teaching were improved there would bo a collaj)se of such standards as are 
at present realised. Rut it is doubtful wdiether the weaker colleges can be 
suffered longer to impede the progress of higher education in India. With the 
introduction of centralised universities of the new type weak outlying colleges 
would be at an inevitable disadvantage as compared with colleges at the Univers- 
ity centre; and while every facility would be given to the«o colleges, at least 
during the transition stage, to send up their students for university examinations, 
yet by the mere process of natural selection their importance would gradually 
decrease. It would, tlierefore, seem that no undue weight should be attached to 
the effect wdiich any reduction of the rigidity of university examinations would 
have upon them ; for tin* stronger colleges the gain would far outweigh the loss. 
Competent teachers often complain of tlie iron fetters placed upon their enthus- 
iasm and their freedom by a distant university hoard ; and they would 
w elcome any change in the direction of less rigidity. Indeed, such a change is 
almost a necessity, for only by its operation can the stronger outlying colleges 
develope along their own lines in such a manner as to constitute themselves 
the nuclei of future universities. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

(i) The criticism is valid ; the defect obtains throughout our schools and our colleges. 
The generally accepted test of a good scliool or college is its examination successes 
This point of view is confirmed by the University regulations regarding school 
that fail to pass a certain percentage of their pupils, and by the emphasis laid 
in reports on colleges on their examination successes. 

|ii) (6) An attempt should be made to reduce the ligidity of th ' examination sy&tem 
according to the method outlined. Without some kind of examination there 
w ould be no incentive to work ; as matters are in Bengal subjects not 
examined in aie neglected by both teachers and students, nor ia there likely 
to be any early change in this respect. 

iii) The University should offer oppoitunities of examination, and so stimulate study 
and thought in all these subjects. I do not consider that a degree or diploma in 
teaching should be a sine qna 7ion for a teacher’s career, though the value of 
training should be consistently emphasised. Law should be studied in the Uni- 
veisity as pait of the academic syllabus, not by way of entrance to the legal 
nrofession. Studies and pvaminafimia IrkT* fl-i ICi 1 SJ aVk^M-i Irl i-vz-v-l- Lrt 
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Zachariah, K. 

(i) The criticism is, to a large extent, valid. The actual working of the University 
tends to subordinate teaching to examination. 

In proof, I may adduce the following facts : — 

(A) The boards and committees of the University regard the “paper” as the unit> 

In framing the details of a course of study the first principle, rigid as the 
law of the Medes and Persians, is that it should consist of 2, 3, 6, or 8 papers, 
as the case may be. Then subjects are fitted into tlio procrustean bed. A 
glance at the calendar will show that all the M. A. subjects have eight 
papers, all the B. A. honours si k, and so on; and successful opposition was 
offered when an attempt was made to give a subject us many “ papers ” as 
it needed for adequate study. The objection raised was that, if there were 
nine papers in, say, history, and only oiglit in other subjects, ( i.story lecturers 
would have to face empty benches 1 Recently, large numbers of university 
lecturers were appointed not to lecture on economics or philoso]>hy, but to 
lecture on paper III of ( conomics or paper VI of philosophy. In further 
proof of the extraordinary fact that the “ paper ” is^the integer, the 
starting point, I may point out that while a single lectureF deals with those 
divisions of history which have only one “paper” those which have two 
are, in most cases, divided between two lecturers. Thus, one lecturer deals 
with the constitutional history of England, two or more with the e conomic 
history of England and India, both being studied equally from text-books 
for the most part. 1 believe the same principle is followed in the other arts 
subjects too. 

(B) The lecturer or professor is also compelled to regard examinations as the end 

of teaching. His reputation depends largely upon his success in cramming 
students for the examination. He is tempted to exclude anything irrelevant, 
however interesting, and anything not likely to be sot, however relevant. 

(C) Students are interested m their subjects only from the point of view of ex- 

aminations. I know of a case when a post-graduate lecturer was asked by 
one of his students not to give them any notes as someone else was setting 
the paper on the subject ! The same lecturer — ho was young, enthusiastic, 
and ignorant of Calcutta ways, let that be his excuse — while lecturing on 
Aristotle’s “ Politics ” was requested by an honours student to abstain from 
comments and criticisms of his own on the text because they were no use for 
the examination. These cases are by no means exceptional. 

Naturally, it is considered unfair to leave students unlcctured to on any paper. 
Recently, when it was suggested that the few students of a certain “ special 
subject ” should be simply attached to a tutor, and not have regular 
lectures, this was thrown out as “unfair” because there were lectures on 
the other “ specials ”. 

(ii) I am strongly of opinion that the rigidity of the existing examination system/ 
should be reduced 

(6) I am not in favour of Ihi- as a possible method. It may be sound in theory, 
but will not work well in Calcutta conditions. It might easily lead to 
confusion of standards, and almost certainly to cram. At present, one 
reason why students study books, and not merely notes, is their uncertainty 
as to who will examine them. This wholesome influence would be removed 
if it were adopted. 

As an alternative I should like to suggest the following measures : — 

(1) The “ paper ” should not be the unit for lectures, 6 .( 7 ., there is no reason why a 
lecturer should not take up “ constitutional history to 1485 ” and another 
lecture on “ constitutional developments in the last century ” and the inter* 
vening period be left to the student himself to work up, 
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(2} On the other hand, there should be courses of lectures on topics only indirectly 
useful for examination purposes. 

(3) The singular system of “ percentages ” should be abolished. It is ridiculous 

that a student 'who has only attended 73*8 per cent of the lectures should 
have to approach a reluctant syndicate for permission to appear in the ex- 
amination. The percentage system leads to evils— heavy lecture hours for 
students — 15 or 20 in the week — which leave them little time or energy 
lor individual work; often the abuse known as “proxy,” which is 
extremely difficult to check in large classes ; compulsory attendance at long 
c’ourses of lectures by men Avho neither interest nor stimulate. In the case of 
• students who study for the M.A. and law together the system forces 
them to be practically all day at lectures, without the chance of exercise or 
recreation. 

(4) Tutorial exercises and informal instruction should, to a large extent, displace 

lectures, at least in all I onours 'uork At present, they only “ supplement ” 
a self-complete system of lectures, and are little more than an additional 
burden. 

(5) It a large number of rpicstions is set in each paper, covering many aspects of 

the sirl^ject concerned, and if the student is expected to answ^er only a few, 
then he is encouraged, to some extent, to follow' the bent of his taste and to 
delve deep into a few problems instead of cultivating a superficial acquaintance 
with the whole ground. 

(6) Finally, I believe that the substitution of a three-years’ honours course for the 

t)resent B. A. honours and M. A., covering four years between them, would 
materially reduce the burden of the examination system. By this a year is 
saved, and an examination is saved, with no corresponding disadvantage. 
A Madras student may pass his honours B.A. at 20; a Calcutta student 
cannot take his M.A. degree earlier than 22. lie w’ould be a bold man who 
cdlirms that the latter is better educated. (Sec, for elaboration, my answer 
to quostiiUi 5.) 



QUESTION 10 


Have you any further suggestions to make as to the improvement of the existing 
methods of the University examinations ? 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 

Examinations arc the chief motive power by which tlie syst'm of university 
•education is regulated in India. I have already referred to tlie evils of ovct examination 
in my answer to the previous question. Here 1 wish to diaw attention to the necessity 
of the improvement of method. 

(a) There is, no doubt, waste caused by the technique of learning all over the world, 
but the tremendous amount of such loss involved in the Indian system is un- 
paralleled. I'he problem of educational economy is the first that should engage 
, both cxiDert and lay attention. The LTniversity should look after its scholars, 

as nature looks after the embryo in the mother’s womb. The course of evolu- 
tion runs from the simple to the complex. It is a eontmuous process in a 
straight line. Nature does not admit any ingredient which th(‘ body cannot 
assimilate and mak(' its owui. Nature knows frugality and avoids w^asto. 

The University should, likewise, restrict itself to direct training. There can 
be, roughly speaking, three methods in which the Univc'rsity course of study 
can be arranged : -conceniraiedj m which the course is confined to a jia-rticular 
subject ; co-relntel, in wdiich all the subjects are groujied round a main subject ; 
and m whieli the subjects arc disarranged. In the Calcutta University 

the intermediate curriculum and examination mterrupts the continuity of 
learning, and scatters and disarranges the course. J^Ner}/ student starts with a 
new programme of study after two years of education, with the result that 
neither of the tw o different courses can be properly worked over and compre- 
hended. Short and unrelated intermediate and graduation courses prove 
mutually resisting factors and give a negative result each way. The University 
must not tefich a subject which it means to disconliiiLio afterwards. A student 
who intends to graduate in political oconomy should not bo taught logic and 
history in the intermediate, nor one wdio intends to obtain a huv degree 
political economy. Like Nature the University should economise. The inter- 
mediate examination should be abolished, and tJio university conrso for 
graduation should bo extended over lour years, with a college examination 
in the end. It might be advanced that the intcimediate education serves as a 
formal training for the graduation subjects. Tlio investigations carried on by 
Drs. 81eight and Lewis have showm i esults entirely imf.ivour.ible to such formal 
training. “ The balance of expert ojhriion is now so solidly against tlie general 
dogma that, as educational force, it must be regarded as moribund. It cannot 
be denied that witliiri certain narrow^ limits, determined Viy the distribution of 
common elements, there is transference of power from the study of one subject 
to the other. But the transference is so small as to make it practically negligible 
for educational purposes. ” 

(?>) The sixth quinquennial report on educational progress in India refers to the 
subject of research in these words : - “ The provision of facilities for research cannot 
be postponed. In almost every branch of science and tlie arts, in philosophy, his- 
tory, geography, language, literature, economics, sociology, medicine, public health, 
agriculture, biology, geology, botany, and in all the sciences applied to industry, 
not to particularise more closely, there is a wide untrodden field aw^aiting research. 
Among the essentials are good libraries, laboratories, and collections, ample 
leisure and freedom in study, systematic collaboration of professors and 
students, an atmosphere engendered by the simultaneous working of many 
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minds on numerous, but interdependent, branches of research But, does the 
examination system in all the Indian universities give th® teachers and their 
pupils that “ ample leisure and freedom of study ” which is necessary for the 
“ systematic collaboration of professors and students ? Examinations may bo 
a test of determining the general knowledge of the student, and may compel 
him to carry over a considerable period the details of the subject he is pursuing, 
but they are unproductive and do not add to knowledge. They may be* 
suited for certain educands who need more of discipline than of education. But 
there are also educands who cannot be forced or hurried by examinations. They 
act in accordance with the creative impulse that comes from within. Examin- 
ations cannot reach them. Their faculties can be better approached by research 
education than formal study. The Indian universities neglect research at the 
expense of examinations. The coiit menial universities may, to some extent, 
belaid to neglect formal training at the expense of research education. A com- 
bination of research and the examination system represents the happy mean. In 
Oxford a student can either take the B.A. degree by examination or the B. Sc. or 
B. Litt. degree by presenting a dissertation. The Calcntta University should 
adopt the system and permit its students the option of proving their educa- 
tional fitness either by appearing at an examination conducted through the 
means of papers and viva voce or by submitting a thesis embodying original 
research. 

There should be no fear that the dissertation system will not work well in 
practice if the standard set is a high one. No objection can be raised against 
it that does not apply with greater force to examinations. There is also no 
reason why, in course of time, the different colleges of the University should not 
match their dissertations like Columbia and Cornell. 

It is sometimes said that the hooks written by Indians in general are not so 
profound, careful, and learned as those by Englishmen. But the same can be 
said about English books as contrasted with continental productions. Unless 
the universities undertake to train the students in methods of research, impressing 
upon them the necessity of keeping in view the limitations of a fact, and the proper 
narrowness of the subject under treatment, the authors of a nation are likely to 
push forward their hypotheses beyond the boundaries of their proper enquiry. 
If the University of Calcutta wishes to free the Indian mind from some of its 
mediaeval w^ays of thinking it should change the method of i niversity work 
and lay more stress on research than on examination. 

(c) I do not view with favour oxamination by compartments. But the examinations 

should, as in Oxford and Cambridge, be held quarterly, so that a student who fails 
at any test may reappear for examination in the next quarter. Indian 
students who receive their education in a foreign language certainly stand more 
111 need of such a rule than English students. The chief reason for an ex- 
amination is to determine a pupil’s fitness for doing profitably a higher grade 
of work. A year’s “ wait ” which does not result in any positive acquisition, 
but only weakens the will to achieve, and fills the mind with imnatural dread, 
can only > ield but negative results. In India the fear of examinations is fre- 
quently a cause of suicide among college youths. 

Again, a student who fails in any subject at the test should be re-examined in 
that subject alone. 

(d) Not more than one examination of more than three hours should be given on the 

same day. Further labour transgresses the rules of examination hygiene re- 
cognised by all educationists. 

(e) Generally speaking, questions asked should be such as call for method, rather than 

fact, in their answer. The great educator Paulsen thinks that for most men 
examination does not afford a good opportunity to appear in a favourable light. 

(/) The results of the Calcutta University have for some years past shown variation, 
and the characteristic of such variation has not been a fall, but arise, in generaL 
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doubled and head examiners were appointed, but their appointment has only 
proved that the rise is normal, and due to no unfairness or other objectionable 
reasons. There has also been a fall in certain percentages and, in the absence 
of any worked-out figures, I can only say that the pomt of rise and fall has not 
gone up or below more than ten to twenty per cent. If the percentage had 
dropped, instead of having recovered, the change is such as would never have 
been noticed at all. 

The attack is not scientific, but arbitrary. It is stated over and over again that the 
eflSciency of the teachers has improved, that the second-rate colleges have been brought 
to the standard-level, that the control of organisation has been perfected, and that pcoj)le 
have become more at home with western learning. Should not all this lead to a recovery 
of results ? 

There is no greater fallacy in education than of classification. To class Indian 
students in a particular way in the seventies or eighties, and then to treat them ever after 
as necessarily belonging to the class selected, constitutes a more serious educational danger 
than the fluctuation of results. On the other hand, the clianges that have taken jilaee 
bear a definite meaning and give information of the progress of Knghsh education in 
Bengal. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin. 

I think it desirable to allot fome marks for physical exerci.se and ganu's, to bo 
awarded by the headmaster or the principal, and there ought to bo some mention of the 
candidate’s ajititude for games in the University diplomas or certificates. 

At each stage of the University examination some amount of independc'nt work 
should be demanded from the candidate by requiring him to submit a th(‘sis on the 
work done by him besides his ordinary studi(“s. The paper may be in tlie vernacular. 


Ahmed, Taslimuddtn, Khan Bahadur. 

My suggestions are : — 

{a) That the roll number should be used, instead of the name of the examinee, on 
the answer paper. 

(h) That a fair number of Muhamnn dans should be appointed as paper setters 
and examiners of papers. 

(c) That, when application is made for the re-examination of a pajxT, it should be 
examined by another examiner. 

{d) When a student is plucked by one mark only^ he" may be considered to 1 ave 
Xiassed. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. 


* In all examinations the answer paper should have only tbo roll number of the 
candidate. The candidate should not be required to write bis name on the answer 
book. Objection might be raised- to this on the ground that it may lead to confusion 
and error ; but this can be avoided if the University marks the roll and the number on 
the blank answer books according to the descriptive nominal roll of candidates. 
This procedure is all the more necessary for the system of examination which I have 
advocated elsewhere. 
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Ahsanullaii, Khan Bahadur Maulvi — Aiyer, 8ir B. S. Sivaswamy — ^An, Xa\\ab 
Nasirul Mamalkk, Mibza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur — Alum, Sahetzxdah Mahomed 
Sultan. 


Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

The examinations under the federal university should bo coiidueted by written 
question papers as now. The usual mark system should be employed in valuing answers 
to question papers. Books should be proscribed in the case of literature, but they should 
not bo set for examination in other subjects except in so far as may be required to indicate 
thi standard. In a teaching and residential university the examination should be con- 
ducted both by written and oral tests. In estimating a paper the examiner should note 
by a remark (such as passable or not, and, if passable, whether good or medium ) his 
general impression of the paper as a whole Papers which have secured pass marks, but 
have not borne the test of the examiner, should be returned to the paper setter for re- 
-examination, with a note. 

I strongly condemn the present system of setting several alternative questions in each 
paper, and of circulating special instructions to examiners regarding the valuing of the 
answers to the questions sot. The questions do not ordinarily require a high standard 
of proficiency on the part of the examinees. The setting of too many alternative ques- 
tions lowers the standard of the examination, which is already too low. The instructions 
to the examiners to award full marks for p.irtial answers tend to lower the standard still 
further. Such instructions appear to be an undue and unauthorised interference with 
the discretion of the ox iminers. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

The system of appointing external examiners is now under trial in this University. 
Students of colleges in which the members of the staff hajipen to be university examiners 
enjoy an advantage over the students of other institutions. It is difficult to suggest a 
suitable remedy. 


Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Siiujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

Yes; by giving students a second chance in ])assing in the subject In which thv^y 
have failed. 

I suggest that the oxamiiiecs should not write their iiami^s on the answer pa})crs, but 
only give the roll number tor the iiilormaii )u of tin; registrar, who should apportion 
another number to each for the guidance Of the; examiner. This will prevent the ex- 
aoiinces knowing wdio are their examiners and vice, versa. 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 

If any examinee obtains high marks in other subjects and fails in one subject he 
should be allowed to appear again in a subsequent examination held three or six 
months later 'll that subject only. In that case, the examinee will be able to devote 
his full time to that subject. Under the present system a B. A. student who passes 
in English and fails in philosophy has to appear with his text-books in English changed. 
He has to devote a good deal of time again to English, and may not acquire a good 
knowledge of [ hilosophy. 

I would suggest that those students who hold certificates of passing the higher stand- 
ard of vernacular, such as Arabic or Sanskrit, from the Calcutta Madrass&-h or Sanskrit 
College may be exempted from appearing in those languages in the Matriculation, I. A., 
and B A. 

Further, i oil numbers, and not the names of the examinees, should be supplied to the 
examiners, so thii the examiner may not be prejudiced against the examinee on 
.account of racial feelings. 
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Aziz, Maulvi Abdul — Banerjba, J. R. — Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath — Banerjke, 

Sir Gooroo Dass. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

Arrangements should be made so that the examiners cannot know the names and 
nationalities of the examinees. Mussalmans, with this object have for several 
years been asking the syndicate to direct the examinees to write their roll numbers 
only, and not their names, on the answer papers. This prayer should be granted. 
Besides, it is essentially necessary that there should be a controlling body, consisting 
of Europeans only, over the question papers. 


l^ANERJEA, J. R. 

The papers set should not contain alternatives of the description one sometimes 
meets with. One alternative is difficult, the other easy. Most students choose the 
latter and so it turns out that tliough a paper may contain problems which are a real test 
of ability and intelligence, many of them may be avoided and yet a student, by choosing 
the easy alternatives, may get high marks. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

The courses of studies for the differiuit examinations should be so framed as to- 
make it ])ossiblc for students to acapiire a lough general knowli^dge of the elements 
of the most important subjects of study before passing the matriculation and inter- 
mediate examinations, and to sp eialise m those subjects which tliey consider their own 
when they jiroceed to the higher examinations. For the matiiculation and oihu’- 
mediate examinations a fairly large nuaiber of subjects mav bo pis sen I ( d, but (sandidates 
may be declared successful if thov secure the required aggrc'gate of marks without jias- 
sing in a particular subject ; or the marks rt'quirod for a pass in each paiticiilar suhji'ct 
mav be fixed so low that any diligent candidate may easily gc't a pass, the aggn'gato 
being fixed conijiarativcly high. Further, for all examinations the provision ouglit to be 
made that if a candidate has secured very high marks in one subject, but faded in otluu’s, 
ho should bo declared successful. I would also advoc.itc a system under which a 
candidatf' who has passed in one or two subjects, but failed in others, may be permitted to 
proce ed to the higliei* examinations in the paiticular subjects in which h(^ has been 
successful. In such cases, however, special certificates, as distinguished from the 
ordinary diplomas, ought to be given. 

I consider it desiiablo to relax the rigidity which now j rovails in the system of nuii k- 
iiig the answer papers.# I admit that, where the lumber of oxaminois is Jar< o, it is 
necessary to ado[ t some method whu h ensur uniformity of results At the same time, 
it i.s desirable to guard against the method bocon ing too niecbanical. I voiild, therefore, 
suggest that only a certain percentage of the total of marks in any question paper 
should be allocated to the different questions and the leinaining mark, left to the 
discretion of the examiners. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

My suggestions as to the improvement of the existing methods of u niversity 
examinations are contained in two of my books, namely, A fav ThongJils on Education), 
at pages 189 to 202, and The E hi cation J rollem hi In Ha, at pages 153 to 166, and 
I beg leave to refer to those portions of the two books as being answer to thi.'' 
question. 

I would only sum up by adding : — 

(a) That it should be borne in mind that examinations must be tolerated as a neces- 
sary evil. 
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Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass— co/i^d—BANERJEE, Jayoopal— BaKbrjee, Rai 
Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur — Banertee, M. N. — Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 


(b) That neither their number, nor their duration, sliould be increased beyond the 

limits of strict necessity. 

(c) That they should be intelligently and judiciously conducted, and examiners should 

not be hampered by too many mechanical rules. 

(d) That no examination should require from examinees reproduction from memory, 

in the examination hall, of unimportant details of any subject, and that ex- 
aminations should aim at testing the knowledge and intelligent understanding 
of the broad principles of a subject. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

Examination by compartnuMits should be adopted. Some moans ought to be 
idcvised for taking into consideration whether the work done during the college 
^course of two years by candidates for university eliminations has really bevui systematic, 
methodic il, and regular. The relative merit of candidates can hardly be tested by a 
single examination at the end of two years. The element of accident and chance 
in (leciding a candidate's fate plays too prominent a part. A less iiK^chanical uniformity 
>of standard from year to year should be maintained. At present, the examinations arc 
earriial on in an extremely m(‘ehanieal fashion by a very rigid system of rules which 
leaves the examiners no option of disdnguishing answer papers of real wairth from 
mediocre ones. A larger amount of fri^edom, safeguardi^d by a more responsibk* 
and careful selection of really able and qu.dilied examiners, ought to be granted to 
examiners. 

Examimu's should be generally elected from men wlio are actually in touch with 
teaching work and, only in very exceptional cases, outside gentlemen should bo appoint- 
ed. Tho present systmn of demanding within a limited time the marking of a large 
number ot answer jiapers is ])ositively mischievous, and tends to encourage hurried and 
careless wairk. It is not also altogethi'r wise <‘co loiny to lower the scale of fees allow^ed 
to examiners if good work is retpiired ~ad(M|uate remuneration for honest w'ork being, of 
course, absolutely lU'cessary. Tajicr settiu's should not frame question papers inde- 
pendently, but should meet for consultation and all ([uestioii papers should be carefully 
moderated by the entiri^ body of (5xaminers assembled together. It is highly desiiabh^ 
that the colleges should have every opportunity of knowing precisely wdiat standard 
of cxcellencii the University aims at and demands and not left, as now', (mtirely in the 
dark . 


Banerjek, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Baliadur! 

A viva voce examination should be held along with the written examination. But 
the very large number of candidates is in the waxy. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

■Wherever possible, especially in science, the examinations should be, as in medicine, 
written, oral, and practical. 


Banerjee, Muraly Diiar. 


All the arts and science examinations, like those for the M.B. and B.L. degrees, 
should bo divided into two parts, examinations in each part of the course being held 
every year. Unsuccessful students should be exempted from attending lectures in, or 
appearing again in, a subjecl; forming part of a year’s course if they have once passed 
in it. This will prevent cramming and undue strain on the energies of students and 
lead to a better mastery over the subjects studied. 
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Banerjee, Kavaneswar — Banerjee, 8asi Skkhar — Banerjee, Upendra Nath. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

The following suggestions muy be considered : — 

(a) Men outside the teaching profession should not be appointed paper setters or 

examiners. 

(b) Questions should bo framed to test the attammonts of the candidates in the 

subject for examination. At present, the questions set on Vernacular and 
the second languages are calculated more to test the candidates’ know- 
ledge in English, than their knowledge in those subjeete. 

(c) One paper should be set each day. 


^ Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

Up to the intermediate stage there need be no change in the existing method of 
University examinations. But, at the degree stage, I believe it will he advantageous 
if examinations be conducted by compartments, so that in the final year students may 
.be able to concentrate their attention and energy on those branches ot study in which 
they intend to specialise. This suggestion has reference', to theoretical examinations, 
hub practical examinations m science subjects will bo much simjiljlied if (ho laboratory 
records are taken into account in the manner already suggested. 

I have discussed elsewhere how far the veriiaciiiais may be made* the medium of 
examination. 


Banerjee, Upenj)ra Natii. 


In order to provide better facilities for the education of students every university 
examination, such as the matriculation, intermediate, B.A., M.A., etc., ought to be 
held twice in the course of the year, and plucked students should not unnecessarily 
be required next year to afipcar again in subjects they passed the previous year; 
they ought not, therefore, to be taxed without any sufficient reason for doing this. 

Complaints are alwn\s raisi'd in <*oimectioi) with ilu* s(‘l(*ctjon ef ic^xt-books. 
Good or proper text-book.s arc not always sehn-ti'd , moi’cover, these books (h) not 
always suit the capacity, age, merit, or ability of the boys concerned. The selection, 
therefore, soinetiuies hoeonicB rather unwise or injudicious. Books on liygieiie are 
taught only to the lioys of tln^ lower or infant idassos, wh(*i(‘as hoys ovon of the 
higher classes ar^kept entirely ignorant of the elementary principles of such important 
sciences as botany, agriculture, chemistry, physics, etc. Even the text-books thus 
wrongly selected are not completely gone through though there is every reason that 
they should never be rejected until finished, irrespective of the number of years taken 
for their thorough or complete study. 

Sufficient freedom ought to be allowed to schools in the selection of their text- 
books, and inspectors and deputy inspectors ought not to handicap the school authorities 
properly constituted and fully qualified to manage the affairs of the school independently 
irrespective of Government grant-in-aid. 

In connection wdth the study of mathematics and Sanskrit, it may be said that 
those subjects, as far as their selection by matriculation students is concerned, should 
be made optional. 

Greater option should be given to boys in the selection of their subjects. 

Number of alternative questions to be increased as far as the examination of boys 
is concerned. 

It cannot be easily understood why private students are not allowed to appear in 
the University examinations without being required to belong to some school or college 
for a fixed period for the fulfilment of their object. 

The object of the examination of students is really to test the knowledge of students 
in subjects actually taught to them in the course of the year, and not to harass them 
or mak<; them fail by any means, with all the skill, ingenuity, or learning that the 
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Banirjef, Upkndra Natr — contd . — Bankb./!, Manmathanath — Banebji, Surendra 

Chandra. 


examiner is able to command. The examiners, therefore, are not expected to show 
their whims or the vastness of their learning in any special subject. Things asked 
at the time of examinations should not differ in nature from the things taught. In 
case of any doubt on the part of students, or any ambiguity in the nature tff any of the 
questions, questions are to be fully and clearly explained by the examiners or guards 
without any objection or hesitation so that the examinees may not labour under any 
misconception as regards the meaning of the examiners. 

The percentage of minimum pass marks in English and Bengali and other verna- 
CTilars seems to be high. In the case of English, it ought to be reduced from 40 to 30 
and, in the case of a vernacular, from 36 to 30, especially as English is a foreign tongue, 
difficult for Indians to master, and good teachers of English arc hardly to be found, 
ill consequence of which it is not always properly taught; and failure to pass even in 
the vernaculars tends a great way to discourage boys at the outset. 

Banerji, Manmathanath. 

I submit the following suggiistions for the improvomcrit of the existing methods 
of examinations : — 

(a) T wish to emphasi o that the questions should be spread over the whole of the 

ooursi' carefully. 

(b) Th(' standard should not vary in the same subject and efforts shou'd be made 

to e(|ualise the standards in point of difficulty in th(‘ different subjects. 

(r) Fjxamination papers vsV.ould eon tain questions designed to test the general intolli- 
geiiee and general training of students in the partieular subjects to the 
extemt of half the marks. Half the marks sliould bo 'allotted to more 
difficult questions requiring a thorough urideistanding of the subject of the 
])aper. 

(d) Tliere should bo no partieular allotment in the jiereentage of marks in any 
])apor. aceordiiig to regulation, thereb ' .s[)litting the subject of th(i paper into 
distinct portions. 

(c) Ev(‘ry examination should be held tv\ice a year. 

(/) I’rovisioii should be made to allow students to pass who obtain 40 per cent iix 
the aggregate, and fail in not more than two subjects, by passing tlieso subjects 
only at the next six-monthly examination. This is meant only tor examin- 
ations uj) to the graduate stage. 

((/) Sonu* recognition of the result of the college tests is necessary 111 the luial examin- 
ation. Thus, for example, 25 per cent of the marks in a subject should be 
com]mted from the record of college ex.iminations, whi(3h ^should be more 
earelully eonducled than now. The jiass marks in a subject ma\ , conse- 
quently, be raised. 

(k) iSu])plomontary examinations should be held iu order to give a further chance to 
deserving students who could not .sit on acijouiit of sudden ill-health. 

(i) Incidentally, 1 may add:-- 

(i) The percontag(‘ of attendance at lectures should be lowered. 

(u) The age limit abolished. 

(lii) Students sliould be allowed to sit at any oxaminatiou without further 
attending l(?cturos if they have once faileil in an examination. 

(i\ ) Provision should only be made for attendance in a course of practical work 
if students take up a science subject. 


Banerji, Surendra Chandra. 

In the university examinations there should not bo any choice of questions — if 
the examinations are conducted cn the lines briefly outlined in my answer to question 9, 
at least up to the intermediate standard. For, up to that standard students are* 
being grounded for subsequent liigher education, and it is highly desirable that they 
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Bak£BJI, Subbndra Chandra — cofitd , — Banerji, Umacharan — Basu, P. — Basu, 

Rai P. K., Bahadur 


have a good and thorough grounding in tlie fundamental arts and science subjects 
and this cannot be secured unless the choice of questions is withheld. A choice of ques- 
tions may be justified in the higher examinations, at which students are expected to have 
specialist in some subjects. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 

For the improvement of the existing methods of University examinations the 
following suggestions can be made : — 

(a) Due cognisance should be taken of students’ work, as tested by periodical class 

exercises and examinations. 

(b) The qualifications of students in respect of physical exercises and their moral 

capacities should bo duly considered. 

(c) There might be practical, as w^ell as theoretical, courses of physical and moral 

culture. The examinations should be adjusted to the requirements of the 
courses. 


Basu, P. 

Questions should be so framed as to test the student’s capacity to assimilate 
cognate matters, and his training to follow the logic of any continued course of argu- 
ment. At present, questions mainly deal with particular facts or arguments which 
can be answered satisfactorily by summing up the texts and reproducing the same 
from memory. In awarding marks the examiners draw up the points involved in the 
answering of the questions and deal out marks according to the number of 
points tallying with that. Memorising and cramming must prosper in such a 
system. Nor does the system help to test even the student’s memory. The evils 
arising from this system may be, and has, in some papers, actually been, removed by 
offering various questions giving the student a proper choice by which he can attempt 
to show himself at his best. The evil of cramming may be minimised by limiting the 
number of questions and foregoing the practice of allotting marks by counting up the 
points involved. The nature of the questions must be such as to test the general 
intelligence of the student, based on the facts of the texts prescribed. The answers 
should be so many essays evidencing the capacity of the student to sustaiiicd logical 
thought and his grasp of the subject as it is evolved through the arguments in the 
course of the essay. He should not be credited for merely giving facts if he has not 
got the art and logic to put them in proper sequence and with their duo importance. 
He may omit one or two important points, but this logic must be able to show up the 
rest of them in a good light and justify or palliate the omission by the constructive 
presentation which he offers instead. Except in examinations on English literature 
the languge itself should not form a prominent part of the test. The difficulties 
attendant on expression in a foreign language must be realised and the inevitable 
shortcomings condoned. Some credit, however, should be given for expression and 
style. In the examination of English language and literature, of course, this must be 
one of the most important factors in allotting marks. 

With regard to the carrying on of examinations it may not be a bad reform to 
give the names of candidates to the University office, and the overleaf of the examin- 
er’s writing should contain only the roll and the number, and not the name of the can- 
didate. This would not entail any additional cost or trouble; the tabulators can 
easily fix the marks obtained against the number^ and the name previously printed 
for the purpose. Any possible abuse of the examiner’s power may be prevented in 
this way. The examination for tlie Indian civil service is conducted in this way. 


Basu, Rai P. K., Bahadur. 

I would suggest the examination being partly oral in subjects other than the 
remacular of the candidate.*” 

TOL. X 6 
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Bengal LandholderiJ^ Association, Calcutta — Bethune College, Calcutta — Bhandabkar, 
SirR. G. — Bhvttao:iary s Kris inichandra — Bhattacharyya, BaikitnthaNath 
— Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 


Bengal Landholders^ Association, Calcutta. 

We have an impression that the question papers are not well scrutinised and 
moderated, and that the answer papers are too closely examined. Sufficient atten- 
tion is not paid to ascertain the extent of the knowledge of the student in the subject 
in which he is being examined. Too much attention is paid to punctuation, spelling, and 
grammar. 


Sen, P. N. 

Mukerjee, B. Q. 
Bhattaoharya, K. C. 
Hen, P. C. 

Chatterjee, K. B. 
C’howdhury, B. K. 
Roy, P. N. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

To prevent a stereotyping of the- standard outside ex- 
aminers should, as a rule, be appointed for the M.A. examin- 
ation, jointly with the M.A. teachers of the University. 


Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 

In addition to certain specific requirements for our highe&t examination a candidate 
should be required to submit a thesis, or dissertation, calculated to show a spirit of 
research and originality of conception on a subject laid down by the University. The 
nature of this dissertation will enable the judge to ascertain whether the candidate 
has derived real benefit from his course of instruction and has proved himself to be a 
man of sound general culture. 


Bhattaoharya, Krishnachandra. 

To prevent a stereotyping of the standard a suffi' ient number of outside examiners 
should, as a iiile, be appointed ^or the M.A. examinations in every subject, jointly with 
the teachers of the subject in the University. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

In every subject of an examination the written test should be supplemented by 
an oral one to ascertain depth, grasp, power of expression, and resourcefulness 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 

The test exammation system should be abolished, and only those that fail to show 
good weekly or monthly records should be tested before being sent up. 

In the intermediate and the B. A. and B.Sc. pxss courses stndonts should be given tho 
option of being examined on some minor subjects at the end of the first and the third year, 
respectively, and on other minor subjects at the end of the second and the fourth year, 
respectively. If they fail at the end of the first and the third year their promotion should 
not be stopped and they should be allowed to offer themselves for the whole group of minor 
subjects at the end of the second and fourth year, as now. Tho examination in English 
should, liow iver, be held at the end of the second and the fourth year, respectively. A 
student should be exempted from further examination in a subject in which he has passed. 

In the honours course the examination on minor subjects may be held at the end of 
the third year. If a student fails in a particular subject he should be re-examined in that 
subject alone at the end of the fourth year. The honours subjects may be divided into 
two courses, each course to be optionally finished in one year or the whole course at the 
end of the fourth >^ar. 
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Bh ATTACH ARY Y.4, Harihas — contd . — Bhatt AOHARYYA, Mahaiiiiiliopadhyaya Kali- 
TRASANNA — BhOWAL, GoVINDA ChANDRA. 


There might be an optional viva voce examination for honours and M.A. and M.Sc. 
candidates, and a special foe should bo fixed. Candidates passing m this examination 
should have their names marked with an asterisk m the OozHtr, but should obtain no 
other benefit. 

If the June examination cannot be avoided the M.A. course may be divided into 
two halves. The optional subjects may be finished at the end of the fifth year and the 
compulsory ones at the end of the sixth year, fjho order of merit being didermined by fJio 
marks in the compulsory papers. 

If the course system be adopted there should be one pajier e.ich day so far as prac- 
ticable. If two papers cannot be avoided each paper should be ot two and a half hours’ 
duration and there should be an interval of one hour between th<‘ two papers. 

A student who has passed the M.A. examination in some optional branches of a par- 
ticular subject should be allowed to offer himself for examination in other optional branches 
of that subject without being compelled to sit for the compulsory papers as well. A 
certificate, indicating the division in which he has passed in thes(‘, shouUl be given. If a 
candidate wishes to improve his division he should appear in the compulsory, as well as 
the optional, branches, but he should not be entitled to any prii^is m^'dal, or scholarship 
on the results of such examination. 

A fixed 'percentage of m'ltricnlation emmhierdiips should he re 'Served for headm'isters 
of affiliated schools and qualified ladies. 

In the B.A., B.Sc., M.A. and M.Sc. examinations examiners must have a minimum 
teaching experience of three years if they are not doctors in tlu' subject they examine. 
I am, however, opposed to the principle of concentrating highei cXfiminations in as few 
hai^ds as possible. 

In the choice of examiners jircference should always bo given to mini actually engaged 
in teaching identical or cognate subjects, and a non-academic examiner should he appointed 
only if he is a specialist. Even then a percentage of non-academic examiners should be 
fixed. 

A special medal or prize should bo aw^ardod to the candidate who obtains the highest 
mirks among those that secure first-class marks in the jmjiers m the M.A. or M.Sc. 
examination. 

In the honours and post-graduate examinations there should bo a double cover in an 
an^w^er paper. On the outer cover the examinee should put dowui his name and the roll 
centre, but not the roll number. The registrar should put down tlui same arbitrary 
number on both the covers and send the answer paper, with the inner cover only, to the 
examiners. The examiners and the tabulators should be provided with the number 
sheet of candidates, but not names, and students should not knovv th(ur numbers. 

For the sake of symmetry candidates in B A. honours and M.A. mathematics 
examinations ought to keep the same percentage of marks to secure a particular division 
as candidates in other subjects. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

In the higher examinations of some subjects at least a viva voce test may also be 
introduced. • 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

(c) Teachers in particular subjects of an examination should not be paper setters 
and examiners in those subjects in that examination. 

(()) Examiners should be selected carefully, and with special reference to their 
qualifications. 

(c) Plurality of examiners is a defect in the existing method. If the defect is not 
avoidable it should be minimised as far as possible. 

The dates fixed for the matriculation, I.A., I.Sc., B.Sc., and B.L. examinations are 
not convenient^ and suitable. A two-years’ course for the M.A. and M.Sc. examin- 
ations is objectionable on many grounds. 

s 2 
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JiswAS, Charu Chandra — Biswas, Saratlal — Borooah, Jnanadabhiram — Bose, G. C. 


Biswas, Ciiaru Chandra. 

With a view to improving the existing methods of University examinations I would 
iggest the following : — 

(a) Examinations should be conducted by those who teach, especially in the case 

of the examinations above the intermediate. 

(b) Abolition of the mechanical system of valuing answers, especially in the case 

of the higher examinations. 

(c) More copious introduction of practical work in science courses, 

(d) Increasing reliance on record of work in the class-room and the reports of 

professors. 

(e) Abolition of a separate test examination in colleges as a preliminary condition 

of admission to the University examination. 

(/) Introduction of oral tests, as supplementary to written examination, wherever 
practicable, especially in doubtful cases. 

(ff) Introduction of a colloquial test in English as an optional measure. 

(h) Setting of simple questions to test genuine capacity. 

(i) Thesis for advanced students, in lieu of Witten examination, at candidates’ 

option. 

(/) Examinations by compartments, where practicable. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

As regards scientific subjects the examiners should, during the practical cacuuui- 
dons, question the candidates orally to test the range of their knowledge in the subject. 
1 other subjects there should be oral examinations for a similar purpose. 

This procedure will prevent a candidate from passing an examination by studytng 
ily a few important portions of a subject, and thus compel the acquirement of a more 
►mplete knowledge in it. 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

Kindly refer to my answer to question 8. There should be degrees in vernaculars 
ich as Assamese, Bengali, etc. 


Bose, G. C. 

I beg to offer the following further suggestions for improving the existing methods 
University examinations : — 

(a) At present, at all the examinations, from the highest to the lowest, each 

question is marked; and, at the time of examining the answers, each 
answer is divided into so many points and the total number of marks allot- 
ted to the question is sub-divided among the points, just what a horse- 
dealer does in judging a horse. This method of valuing the answers takes 
away from the examiner the liberty of judging the answers as a whole 
and makes the examination wholly mechanical. To my mind, all the 
answers given to one set of questions should be judged as a whole and 
valued accordingly either by assigning marks in a lump, or, better still, by 
assigning remarks such as deserving a third class ”, or a ** second class 
or a “ first class ”, or ” no class ” at all. "All first-class marks, or re- 
marks, may subsequently be judged or valued, if necessary, to settle the 
order of merit. 

(b) At present, papers on a subject at all the examinations from the matricula- 

tion to the B.A. and B.Sc. standards are set by persons wl^ have not 
taught that subject; and at all the examinations above the B.A. and B.Sc» 
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stage are set wholly by persons who have taught the subject, occasionally 
an external paper setter being coupled with them. Teachers of a subject 
are, however, not debarred from examining the answers in the first set of 
examinations, whereas in the second set of examinations the teachers of 
the subject who have set the papers are, as a rule, the only examiners in 
that subject. To my mind, this disparity should be removed. For the 
higher examinations, at least, external examiners should be coupled with 
the internal examiners both in framing the questions and valuing the 
answers. 

(c) The intermediate examinations may be done away Avith as a formal Uni- 
versity test; and, whether the period of study from the matriculation to 
the B.A. or B.Sc. stage should be reduced from four to three years is a 
point well worthy of serious consideration. 

“(d) To be eligible to appear at University examinations compulsory attendance 
, at lectures need not be insisted upon. It appears to me that if attendance 
at lectures be made voluntary they (the lectures) will be a better means 
of instruction by eliminating the undesirables and attracting the desirable 
ones. In fact, all mathematically rigid regulations (and this is one of 
them) tend to sacrifice the genuine spirit of education at the altar of a 
fictitious fetish set up in its place. 

(e) For the examinations at the post-graduate stage, at least, an additional viva 
voce by two examiners, one internal and one external, will be a more 
efficient test. 


Bose, Sir J. C. 

I think that, for the present, examination could be held through the medium of 
the vernacular up to the intermediate standard. But at all stages there should be 
distinct encouragement of the practical knowledge of English, as this would open to 
them up-to-date knoMedge and culture of the West. 


Bottomley, j. M. 

I desire to call attention to one important point which has been brought to ray 
notice while examining mathematical papers in the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations, both 
pass and honours. That is the extraordinary lack of care with which the questions, have 
been chosen. 

To one who knows the method of study adopted by the average student, viz,, the work- 
ing out carefully^ of all examples in the usual text books, it would seem of the utmost 
importance that in setting papers the examples to be solved should be “ new ” — to the 
student at least. And, yet, time and time again, exajnples have appeared for solution which 
appear in books from which examinees are in the habit of reading. It is obvious that 
an examination conducted on such principles is much more a test of good memory than 
of mathematical ability. 


Brown, Eev. A. E. 

We consider that papers should never be set by pr9fessors who have delivered 
lectures within the area of the University on any part of the course covered by that paper. 
This gives an obvious advantage to the paper setter’s own students and causes even 
other students to “ cram ” his lecture notes. 
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Chakbavarti, Chinta Haran — Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar — 
Chatterjee, The Hou’ble Mr. A. C. — Chatterjee, Rama^tanda. 


Chakravarti, Chinta Haran. 

The following suggestions to improve the existing methods of University examin* 
ationa may be considered : — 

(a) No examination should be held during the hot season of the year. 

(b) Candidates should not be examined in more than one paper a day. 

(c) The paper setters and examiners, especially of the matriculation examination^ 

should, as far as possible, be selected from the members of the teaching pro- 
fession, 

(d) In every examination certain marks (equal to those of a main subject of the 

examination) sliould be allotted to the candidate’s actual work in his school 
or college. The headmaster or the principal should, in consideration of the 
candidate’s daily work, progress in studies, and general behaviour in, and 
outside, the school or college, give him what marks he may deserve. No 
candidate should pass the examination unless he secures the minimum pass 
marks in this ])ersonal estimate of his work. 


CirANDA, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

I would suggest that examinations should be sifting to soe if there has been real 
acquisition of knowledge on the* part of the examinee by limiting the questions to 
important matters only so that the boy need not overburden his memory by trying to 
learn everything by rote. At present, much ingenuity is spent in discovering possible 
matters which may have escaped the student, and questions are put thereon. This 
serves no useful purpose and should be put an end to. 

I would recommend examination by compartments so that if a student gets high 
marks in one subject, but fails in another, he need not be subjected to a fresh 
examination in the former. 

I would also sui3i)lement the result of examination by the progress report of the 
boy in his class. Sometimes it happens that a brilliant boy is prevented by accidental 
circumstances from attending the examination. I would give him a pass certificate, 
but not honours. Similarly, if he is only able to sit for a part of the examination, I 
would give him a pass certificate, provided that his progress report is satisfactory. It 
ought not to be impossible to frame regulations to prevent abuse. 

I would, in this connection, suggest that, where it is found that a student has a 
special aptitude for any particular subject and secures good toarks in it, but fails to 
pass in other subjects, he may be given a suitable certificate. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

The examinations, written, practical, and oral, should be so conducted as to te.st 
the student’s power of thought, investigation, and expression, and not merely the extent 
of his book knowledge. There should be a sharp difference between honours and pass 
students and, in the case of honours students at least, the number of subjects of study 
should be smaller than at present (the general grounding having been secured before, or 
at, matriculation). Students^hould not be allowed to appear at the same examination 
more than twice and, in the case of honours students, more than once. 

There should be greater elasticity in the matter of giving degrees. For instance, a 
student incapacitated by illness may be given a degree on the recommendation of hia 
teachers. 


CRatterjee, Eamananda. 

Accurate and complete records of progress and work of students of all college 
classes preparing for examinations may be kept, and be open to inspection by the 
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University. If a student fails in an examination, but is found, on reference to his class 
record to have done very well, he should he entitled to pass, but not to have any place 
in order of merit. Colleges not keeping such lecoids vould logo this advantage ; that 
should be the only penalty for not keeping such records. 

As noted before, I favour the system ot examination by compartments or instalments. 

A college or university student who fails according to the regulations, but is found 
to have done exceptionally w ell in any subject, obtaining more than 90 per cent of the 
maximum marks, should be entitled to pass. 

If a college student fails in an exammation, and obtains GO per cent or more marks 
in any subject, he should have the option of pursuing higher studies in college in that 
subject alone without pa." sing the lower University examination. For example, a 
“ plucked ” student who has done w ell in English, and does not w ish to have a degree^ 
may, nevertheless, join the B.A. English classes of a college, sit for the B.A. English 
University examination, and, on passing, obtain a certificate stating merely that he has 
passed m the English course prescribed for the B.A. examination. 

Questions in University examinations should bo so framed as to discourage cram, 
though it is impossible entirely to prevent cramming. 

\Miile the B,A., B.JSc., M A,, and M.Sc. degrees sliould be ordinarily given after 
the examination of candidates they should also be granted fm good research or other 
original work done. I quote below the rules of a few Britisli universities in this con- 
nection. Others may be quoted from the regulations of other British and American 
universities : — 

University of Manchester, Prospectus of the Faculty of Science, 1916-16, page 65. 

2. “ The degree of M. Sc. may also be conferred on : — 

‘‘(a) Graduates (or persons who have passed the final examination for a degree) of 
approved universities, w ho, w ithout having taken previously a low er degree 
of this university, can give sufficient evidence of their qualifications and 
have conducted research work approved by the faculty during a period of 
two years in the university. 

“ (6) Persons who are not graduates (nor have passed the final ( xamination for a 
degree) of an approved university, who have conducted research work 
approved by the < faculty during a period of three years in the universityt 
provided that such persons satisfy the senate as to their general educational 
qualifications, and can give evidence (satisfactory to the faculty) of having 
attained an adequate standard of know ledge before entering on such researh 
work. The full three years required for non -graduates who are candidates 
for master’s degree by research should be spent in attendance at tl o 
’ university, but, on the recommendation of the faculty concerned, the senate 
may give permission that a period or periods not amounting to more than 
one year during the three years fallowing registration may be spent else- 
where, provided that the faculty is satisfied that such period or periods are 
spent in the prosecution of suitable research.” 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

University of Liverpool, Faculty of Science, Prospectus of Courses for the Session 
1915-16, page 15. 

(d) “ The provisions of clause 17 (6) and (c) of this Ordinance shall not apply to 
graduates of the university who have been admitted to the degree of 
bachelor of science before 1st January, 1911. The degree of master of science 
may be conferred upon such graduates, if they have graduated in honours 
school, without further examination ; and if they have not graduated, upon 
their passing a further examination, or presenting a dissertation upon some 
subject included among the studies of the faculty. 

“ 18. (a) Graduates of an approved university, or persons who have passed the final 
examination for a degree of such university, being not less than twenty-one 
years of age, who saj|}isfy the faculty by examination or otherwise as to 
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Chatterjee, Ramananda — confd. — Chatterjee, Santosh Kumab — Chatterjeb, Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra — Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 


their qualifications, may proceed to the master’s degree after having con- 
ducted research or after having been engaged in higher study in the univer- 
sity in a subject or subjects of any honours school of the faculty during at 
least two years after the date of the registration. The faculty may, however, 
permit them to carry on study or research elsewhere for a period not 
exceeding one of these two years.” 

9|i « « 41 4i ♦ 

University of Bristol, Faculty of Science, Prospectus for the Session 1915-16, page 20, 
The Degree of B.Sc. hy Research. 

“ A candidate who desires to spend the prescribed period of three years in the 
prosecution of research, instead of in the pursuance of a curriculum, may make applica- 
tion beforehand to the senate for the permission to do so. He shall furnish the senate 
with evidence of his qualifications to undertake research. If senate is satisfied then he 
may be allowed by senate to prosecute research in the university during three years, in 
the place of pursuing a curriculum of study. 

‘‘2. The result of his three years’ research shall bo embodied by him in a dissertation, 
which he shall submit to the judgment of the examiners of the university in the 
subject concerned, in the place of submitting himself for examination. 

“ 3. The prescribed period of research for the degree shall be two years only, instead 
of three years, in the case of a candidate who at the time of his matriculation holds from 
another university a degree or diploma declared by the senate to be equivalent to the 
degree of B.Sc. of the University of Bristol.” 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 

The alterations propo.sed above in answer to question 9, if given effect to, and the 
creation of local universities to satisfy the growing educational needs of the community, 
will considerably reduce the number of students reading for the degree examinations. It 
may then be possible, in addition to the general written examination and supplemen- 
tary to it, to have viva voce examinations for all candidates for degrees. This will serve 
to test the general fitness of students much more accurately than is possible under the 
present system. But such an arrangement is at present impracticable owing to the very 
large number of candidates for degrees. But a beginning may be made with the M.A. 
and B.A. honours examinations. 


* Chatterjee, Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

There should be greater practical tests, particularly in degrees for professional 
and technological subjects. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

Suggestions as to the improvement of the existing methods of University 
examinations : — 

{a) There should be a wide choice of questions ; questions should be of a general 
natme, with a few of a special nature for the best students, for answering 
which extra credit is to be given. 

(t) Examinations should be lei^s mechanical. In particular cases, the record of the 
candidates’ tutorial and other college work (which can be submitted annually 
to the University) may be taken into cons^eration. 
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Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan — Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray — Chaudhuri- 
The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 


(c) Teaching should b3 thorough, examinations light. The system of examination 

by parts may be introduced so that examinations might not act as a bogey. 

(d) The number of papers assigned to an individual examiner should not bo large, 

and higher fees should be paid to examiners to ensiu’e good and careful work. 


Chaudhuri, The Hoa’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

I have an impression that our question papers are not well scrutinised and 
moderated, and that the answer papers are too stringently examined. Undue 
attention is paid to punctuation, spelling, and grammar. Sufficient attention is not 
paid to ascertain the extent of the knowledge or the student in the subject in which 
he is being examined. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 

The examination papers in English should be a little more strictly examined 
because many boys pass the matriculation examination with a very inadequate know- 
ledge of English. The standard in mathematics should be a little higher, the present 
standard being so low that it produces a deterrent effect upon the students in respect of 
acquiring proficiency in that subject. Questions on Bengali should be like those on 
other languages so that students may have an incentive to study the subject thoroughly. 
History, geography, elementary science, and the classical languages should be com- 
pulsory. There should bo fixed text-books in English' and Bengali for the matriculation 
examination, besides the books recommended to indicate the standard of knowledge 
^required. 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Kay. 


The custom prevalent in the Medical Department of examining by parts should 
be introduced into the arts and science departments. Au urisiiccessful candidate who 
ha.s failed to secure pass marks in a particular subject should be re-examined only in 
that subject, and in no other. The number of questions to be answered in an ex- 
amination paper should be small. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

I think it would be better to have University examinations conducted by 
persons outside the teaching staff so that the examinees may not be encouraged to direct 
their attention for the success in the examination to the peculiarities and the mode of 
teaching of the examiners, but try their best to secure thorough knowledge in their 
subjects so as to be able to stand any test. The names of the examiners should not be 
announced beforehand. 

As to the methods of examination I wish to draw attention to the following points : — 

(<7) Alternative questions should not be set, except in the higher examinations in 
which the range of study required is wide. 

(6) Too much importance should not be attached to translation in the matricula- 
tion examination. Questions in language should bo set so as to test the 
power of the examinees in expressing themselves correctly. 

(c) Questions should not be of a stereotyped character, and an attempt should be 
made to introduce greater variety into the questions. 

{d) The distribution of the total number of marks among the questions should be so 
regulated Jhat a candidate may not pass unless he answers some questions 
which cannot be answered from memory alone, but require intelligence 
and real knowledge in the subject for their solution. 
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Chaitdhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishor© Roy — Chaudhury, The 
Hon’ble Nawab 8yed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

The suggestion made in answer to question 9 might, if given effect to uii^er 
proper arrangements and safeguards, greatly improve the method of testing^ proficiency 
in different subjects in University examinations. But, in the M. A. examination, 
students, especially those who are to be placed in the first class, ought, in most sub- 
j’ects, to be placed under practical viva voce examinations. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

At present, the method of requiring students for examinations to give their names 
on the answer papers is not conducive to an impartial examination. Roll numbers 
should be used, instead of names of candidates, in answer papers. I give below the 
University marks which two different students have got in the annual B.A. examin- 
ation of 1916, the one 'of a Muhammadan, Azharuddin Ahmed, Roll No. 59 (Cal.) of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Mission College, and the other a Hindu, Nagendra Nath Ray, 
Roll No. 1477 of the Ripon College, and leave the Commission to form their own 
conclusions : — 


English. 

Bengali. 

c 

History 

or 

Economics. 

/ 

Philosophy. 

Minimum 

passing. 

Full Marks. 300 

100 

300 

300 

360 

Pass Marks. 100 

33 

100 

100 


Azharuddin Ahmed JOG 

Nagendra N. Ray. 91+6 + 3R 

36 

33 

108 

126 

109 

100 

369 (one 
mark less). 
369 (one 
mark less). 


It will be seen from the above chart that the Muhammadan candidate who gets 
above the pass marks in every subject was considered to have failed in the examin- 
ation for the reason that he had not succeeded in getting one mark more in the 
aggregate, whereas the Hindu candidate, who takes just the pass marks in two out of 
four subjects for examination and in a third (English), at first gets 9 marks less than 
what is necessary for passing in that subject, but is given grace marks in two instal- 
ments of 6 and 3 to make up the deficiency — ^this Hindu student who, in spite of 
exceptional treatment, also gets one mark less in the aggregate, was declared to have 
passed. The University confers a degree on the one and gives the go-by to the other. 
It will not be a wonder if, should the University marks, registers, and answers papers 
be properly examined, many more cases of flagrant injustice of this kind would come 
to light. I may add that, in connection with the case under reference, I had put an 
interpellation in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 20th March, 1917. The 
question, with the answer of the Government of India, is given below : — 

Question : — 

(а) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the articles in the Mussalman 
and the Amrifa Bazar Patrika of the 9th and 19th February, 1917, respectively, regard- 
ing the results of two candidates in the last B.A. examination of the Calcutta 
University? 

(б) If so, will Government be pleased to state : — 

(i) If any action has been taken in the matter? 

(ii) If not, whether they propose to make any inquiry? 
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Answer : — 

(a) The Government of India have seen the articles in question. 

(b) (i) No action has been taken by the Government of India. 

(ii) The Government of India do not propose to take any action. The matter 
is one for consideration by the Calcutta University. 

Of course, the matter was primarily one for the consideration by the Calcutta 
University, but that University very rarely troubles itself with such considerations, 
and no one knows what it did in this particular matter. I may add that I 
represented this matter to the vice-chancellor, and Mr. Horncll, too, I am told, made 
necessary representations to him. But the vice-chancellor had not tlie courtesy 
to even so much as acknowledge our communications. I may further add that, in 
view of the continued injustice the present system was inflicting on the Muslim 
community, the Muhammadan Educational Conference and other accredited Muslim 
organisations have from year to year passed resolutions requesting the University 
to dispense ^vlth the present system, with no satisfactory effect on the attitude of 
the Universitj^ I strongly feel that it is high time that the University gave up 
altogether the system of requiring candidates for examinations to put their names 
on answer papers. I am further of opinion that the names of colleges also should 
not be given on them. The rivalry that, unfortunately, exists between one college 
and another is liable to be carried into valuation of answer papers of University 
examinations. I would also suggest that Muhammadan interests should bo represented 
on the Board of Examiners. 


Choudhury, RaL Yatindra Natii. 

The present system unnecessarily provides too many examinations and I am 
clearly of opinion that the number should be reduced in some such way as follows : — 

(а) There should be one examination for degrees, which should be called different- 

ly, varying with the subject matter of the study; for example, B.A. for 
those who would study the modern languages and “ the humanities 
B.Sc. for science students in its theoretical aspects; B.Tch. for students going 
up for technological study; B.M. for medical students; B.C.E. for students 
taking up engineering subjects; and B.L, for law students. 

(б) For post-graduate students the University should reward them by dubbing 

them « M.A.’s, M.Sc.’s, M.Tch.’s, M.B.’a, M.E.’s, and M.L.’s. The 
degrees of doctoate in those subjects should be reserved for only those who 
produce original researches and contribute some new knowledge to the 
stock of human learning. 

(c) All other intermediate examinations, so far as possible, should be forsaken and 

proper attention ought to be given to the results of our students in their 
class and laboratory work. If we provide adequately to take into consider- 
ation these results no harm would be done to students in the gradual 
promotion of their study before they appear at the graduate examination. 
Advantage may also be taken of these results for the promotion of our 
students from one class to the next higher class in the colleges. In our 
colleges better provision ought to be made for the study of the subject, and 
not the text-book, especially in the case of advanced students, and for the 
institution of adequate machinery in the colleges, whereby results of each 
student’s progress in his subject may be minutely recorded and scrutinised 
by the college authorities. This done, we will not require too many examin- 
ations for testing the progress of our students. The present system is 
clumsy in all conscience and does not furnish adequate data for really 
testing the merit and progress of our students. Public examinations, coupled 
' with the results in class and laboratory work, should be utilised for reward- 
ing our students in the matter of granting degrees to them and of placing 
them in order of merit. 

(d) The present T.A. and I.Sc. examinations ought to bo abolished, and the period 

for the present B.A. and B.Sc. courses should be increased by at least one 
year. 
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Ohoudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath — oontd . — Covernton, The Honble Mr. J. G. — 
Crohan, Rev. Father F. — Cullis, Dr. C. E. 


(c) If the scheme suggested by me, with reference to my answer to question 7, 
be accepted, the period now taken by medical and engineering students 
^ may be reasonably cut down. 


Covernton, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

In regard to examinations I certainly think that under the present system 
the work of both teachers and students is unduly subordinated to them. On the 
other hand, examinations cannot be entirely dispensed with. If a centralised 
university were created, with perhaps more or less autonomous colleges connected 
with it in the districts, it might prove possible, provided that the weaker colleges 
were weeded out and that the rest were carefully supervised, to reduce the number 
of university examinations for the degree to a minimum. Thus, the University 
need only hold a final examination for the degree. Admission to such an examin- 
ation should be conditional on a candidate having obtained certificates of satisfactory 
work during his course from his college tutors and those university professors or 
lecturers whoso cla.sses he had attended One result of this reform would be the 
abolition of so-called intermediate qualifications. For instance, a student would not 
be able to style himself an I. A., much less a failed I. A. The present possibilities 
for obtaining such intermediate qualifications are one of the sources of weakness in our 
university system. They encourage the feeble or desultory student and cheapen the 
hall-mark of the University. At the same time, the University should leave it open 
•to the colleges or institutions within, or connected with, the University to bold such 
examinations as they consider absolutely necessary, and perhaps even to grant certi- 
ficates for such examinations, but these certificates should have no university status; 
eacBTVould merely signify that the candidate concerned had passed a particular examin- 
ation held by a particular college or institution. The University syllabuses should 
be laid down on broader lines, and without particular reference to examinations. The 
-final examinations, however, should not travel beyond the borders of the various 
syllabuses laid down for the several subjects required for the University degree. 


Crohan, Eev. Father F. 

The paper setters should always be men who are actually engaged in teaching. 
Professors of the intermediate classes or B.A. and B.Sc. classes should set 
papers for the matriculation. Intermediate papers should be set by B.A. and B.Sc. 
professors, while M.Sc. professors should sot those for the B.Sc. The main point is 
that' paper setters should be in touch with students, and familiar with their require- 
ments, as well as their abilities. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

The percentage of marks required for passing the various examinations should be 
considerably increased. For the most part the existing schedules (except for the matric- 
tilat’on examination) are fairly satisfactory, but the standard of passing is too low. 

The practice of giving numerous alternative questions is useful as conducing to fr^dom 
in teaching ; but, as its introduction was not accompained by a raising of the number of 
marks required for passing, it has resulted in a lowering of the standard, vin most mathe- 
matical examinations a student can .pass with ease in a subject of which his knowledge 
is very slight by answering a few book -work questions, or a few questions which lie within 
n narrow range. 
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Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, Baikuntha Chandra. 

An arts student’s work in the library more or less corresponds to the science 
student’s work in the practical classes. In the degree examination a studious arts student 
works under a disadvantage, and his merits are not appreciated by the University. Some 
books may bo recommended by the University in each arts subject and the principal 
of a college will make proper arrangements for the study of those books in the library and 
give, after holding a kind of test examination, a certificate to the effect that a i^articular 
student has shown proficiency in the knowledge of the subject matter of the recommended 
books in a particular subject. The University will, in that case, reward the industry o£ 
the student by giving him 10 per cent marks in that subject at tlie degree examination. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

To retain a uniform standard the number of candidates in each examination should 
be dimimshed either by having more universities, or by holding the examination 
twice or four times during the year. It will not then be necessary to multiply the 
examiners, and thereby resort to a mechanical way of examining and marking, so as to try 
to maintain a uniform standard. 

Regarding medical examinations I would advocate the recognition of the principle 
of examination by compartments as far as possible. As Professor Osier has aptly ,re* 
marked ; — “ wo have no right to compel the student to sit for the same subject again 
after he has shown his proficiency in that subject by passing the examination in that 
subject”. The high pressure of the medical examinations must be reduced. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

I have the following suggestions to make regarding the existing methods of Uni* 
versity examinations, and my remarks above the matriculation stage refer chiefly to the 
science examinations : — 

{a) At the matriculation stage all candidates whose vernacular is Bengali, and others 
who desire it, must be examined through the medium of Bengali. 

(6) At the intermediate stage there shall be a complete bifurcation between the arts 
and science students. This stage will cover a course of one year and will bo 
looked upon simply as the preliminary to the graduate stage, i.e., those who 
pass the intermediate stage only will not be entitled to any special privileges 
either at the hands of the University or at the hands of Government, except- 
ing those which belonged to him on account of his having passed the matric 
ulation stage. All students who desire to go up for the bachelor degree 
examination in the science course shall take, at this stage, a paper in 
English prose, a paper in vernacular, and selected courses of lectures on acces • 
sory subjects, i.e., subjects other than those which he means to take up for the 
B.Sc. degree examination, but acquaintance with which is necessary for properly 
understanding them. If a student, for example, wishes to take up 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics for the RSc. examination he should 
have some knowledge of crystallography for properly understanding the topic 
of polarisation of light, while for the purpose of learning chemistry thoroughly 
ho should have some acquaintance with the minerals which are very valuable 
as ores of metals. At the intermediate stage the time of students should be 
utilised in learning such accessory subjects and, in case he finds that he can* 
not arrange for attending all lectures in these accessory subjects in one year, 
he will be permitted to finish the remaining part in the second year, in which 
year the student shall also begin the study of the subjects he wishes to 
graduate in. At the end of the first year there will be a University examin- 
ation only in Enghsh and vernacular, while certificates from teachers in the 
accessory subjects will be quite sufficient. 
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(c) After a student has passed his intermediate examination he shall be allowed to 
attend the lectures for the B. Sc. degree, and the course will be of three years. 
The candidate will be allowed a choice of three subjects from a comprehen- 
sive list. Ho shall also take two papers one in English composition and 
one in Bongali compoution. A system of viva voce examination should 
be introduced at the option of the examiner, and as supplementary to 
the practical examination. There must be periodical examinations in the 
college, and the marks obtained by candidates at these examinations 
should be taken into consideration while considering the result of his 
university examination. The present system of dismissing college classes 
by the end of January should be discontinued, and lectures should be 
continued nearly to the end of the term, thus giving the examinees a week or 
fortnight to revise their old lessons. 

{d) The practical examination at the M.Sc. stage should be, in the main, a test of 
the candidate’s capacity for carrying on independent investigations, and 
hence, at “such an examination, the candidate shall be allowed to make free 
use of the library and there should not be a hard-and-fast rule regarding 
the time limit. At this stage also there may be a viva voce examination at 
the option of the examiner, while a paper on translation of scientific extracts 
ill French or German should be compulsory. In answering his paper in 
translation a candidate may use a dictionary. 

(f) All M.Sc’s. should be eligible for competing for the D.Sc. degree. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

I Speak of the matriculation examination only. It is reported that an examiner 
has to look over at least twenty papers on an average daily. This is too much of a strain, 
especially for examiners who have other work to attend to. The inevitable result 
is hurried work. An examiner should not be given more than fifteen answer papers to 
look over in a day, and a large proportion of teachers should bo appointed to do the work. 
Persons unconnected with school and collegiate education should have nothing to do 
with this work. 

1 consider the setting of alternative questions in the matriculation examination papers 
as an evil, and a matter of doubtful utility. It helps many undeserving boys to get 
, through, who profit very little by a collegiate education. This system increases the 
number of unsuccessful candidates in the intermediate and the degree examinations. 

The alternative questions, unfortunately, do not present e [ual difficulties to undeserv- 
ing candidates, however ill prepare! they may be. « 

Again, some text books in English should be prescribed and a few recommended 
books also on the subject. 40 per cent at least of the questions should be set from these 
text-books and the rest from the recommended books. This will not encourage cramming, 
but will encourage the boys to read well the books recommended for their use. At 
present, there is an uncertainty due to many questions being set from books other 
than the recommended ones, and the boys do not generally give much serious attention 
to class work. 

Too many marks are awarded to translation work. A few questions on practical 
composition, besides essay writing, might, with advantage, be added to the morning 
paper in EiigLsh. 


Das Gupta, Surendranath. 

With reference to examinations it does not seem to me that, apart from the ques- 
•tion of technical or industrial arts, the needs of Bengal will in any way be different 
to the needs of other countries. The system of examination that we have got 
now has been introduced here quite recently with the advent of English educa- 
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tion. In the Hindu system there was no such system of examination ; the students 
remained with their teachers as Ion" as it was necessary for each student to finish his 
studies. After the period was over, and when the student was deemed fit hy the 
professor, he was given a diploma according to the subject in which ho special- 
ised, and also according to the proficiency that the candidate obtained. The tutorial 
classes were held by the senior pupils, under whose direct charge tlie junior pupils were 
generally put. There were wrangling meetings of professors in diverse places and 
in these meetings generally these discussions were generally begun by the senior 
students or students newly diplomaed and when the debate became very acute the 
professors helped the students and ultimately the students withdrew" and the debate 
continued amongst the professors. Junior members were also often taken to these 
meetings and they always learnt much from these debates. Resourcefulness, original- 
ity, and study were in great demand in these meetings and the man who could shine in 
these assemblies generally became famous within a short time. So, scholarship w^as 
the main aspiration. No importance was ever attached to examination. The brilliant 
achievements of India in literature and philosophy prove that such a system was 
quite suited to the needs of the country so far as those subjects w^ere concerned. 

I have got a big Sanskrit institution at my house (possibly the biggest in Bengal, 
as it contains over 130 students). This tol is m existence for the last 125 years, t.e., for 
the last seven generations of my family. I am intimately associated with them from 
my childhood and I remember the days when the examinations were not introduced 
in the tols and, when I compare the present condition of the iol boys with those of 
that time, I am constrained to admit that this system has really done much harm. 
The idea to secure a pass by any means has taken hold of both the students and the pro- 
fessors, though this was never the case with them before. 

It is, therefore, that I hold that the examination system had no special charm for 
Bengal, and the defects from which the boys in the present generation are suffering 
on account of this system are the same as that of Bengal, and it is not true that 
Bengali boys cannot be trusted to work properly if the pressure of examination is 
lessened. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that examinations are often great incentives to 
study, but the trouble is that they are monopolising all the attention of the student 
and the professor alike to such an extent that all teaching is becoming necessarily 
subordinated to them. An essential condition of teaching is that the student and 
the teacher should have the same ideal before them and they will help one another 
to the furtherance of that end. But, as it now stands, the average student thinks of 
nothing but the examination, and often even the best boys are obliged to think of 
these examinations as separate from their studies. It is often of great use in 
securing high marks in an examination that a student should concentrate all his 
studies with the distinct ideal of doing welkin the examinations. The wdiole atmo- 
sphere is so much charged wdth such an idea that it becomes impossible for any pro- 
fessor to hold out a higher ideal with fair success. Both in private and Government 
colleges the authorities think that teaching with a view to secure the largest number of 
passes is the only duty of the teacher and, as a» result of that, all teaching becomes 
necessarily subordinated to that end. Moreover, the teaching and lectures being 
almost of the same value, and there being no association of higher studies in colleges 
generally (not to speak of researches), there is nothing in the colleges to counteract 
the examination ideal. 

The defects of examination may be enumerated as follows : — 

(a) They tend to destroy natural interests, and exclude from the attention of the 

pupils all matters outside the purview of the examination. 

(b) They tend to paralyse the powers of exposition; all statements of knowledge 

being throwm into a form suitable not for an uninstructed person, but for 
one who already possesses it — ^the examiner. 

(c) The sample of capacity yielded at an examination is frequently not a fair 

sample; it is liable to extreme variations; in a favourable sense if the 
candidate happens to have prepared the same questions asked; in an un- 
favourable sense if the candidate is suffering misfortune or from accidental 
ill-health, and^ also because the form of answers "required by the special 
needs of an examination paper is not such ^s to test the depth of knotv- 
ledge or higher powers of composition. 
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( d ) The examination of seVeral thousand candidates at a time cannot be so con- 

ducted as to be equally fair to the individuality of all candidates. 

(e) The multiplicity of class examinations and test examinations tends to 

“ underselling,” and is surely a heavy strain on the examinees. The 
Dacca University Committee has, therefore, recommended the abolition of 
these class examinations of an inflexible character. 

(/) It is altogether unjustifiable to give a man a university position on the result 
of his examination, particularly when we know that there are so many 
factors that guide the fate of examination results; at best, they but show 
the labours that the candidate had undertaken for a limited time only. A 
just estimate of a man’s powers in research or teaching can only be properly 
based on his performance. The system of putting men simply on the merits 
of his degree is one of the chief reasons why this sterile art has got such an 
ascendancy. » 

( g ) The recent leakage of question papers in the Calcutta University goes also* 
to show the difficulties and accidents to which such a system is generally 
exposed ; we find how, by the misdeeds of some designing and wicked per- 
sons, the whole body of students (about 25 or 20 thousand) was put to tho 
greatest trouble. Even in the very best organisation there is no guarantee 
that such things can be warded ofl very easily. 

The arguments on behalf of examinations may be summarised as follows : — 

(i) Examinations serve as a necessary incentive to steady and concentrated work 
and show both student and teacher where they have failed. 

(ii) Though, possibly, harmful to the highest class of men they are good for the 
mass, and examination records show that success in examinations is gener- 
ally followed by success in after-life, and the test, therefore, is efficient. It 
is also said that teachers cannot bo trusted to be impartial, and it is better 
for a boy to cram than to seek the favour of his teacher. 

In studj of the examination system of Japan, where the value of these is reduced 
to the last point, we do not find that even by reducing the strength of the examin- 
ationg the tendency to cram has been removed. Thus, the late Mr. W. H. Sharp of 
Bombay in describing the education of Japan says : — ” Examinations are not held on 
the colossal scale familiar in India. A great deal of latitude is left to the teacher ^ 
but set examinations are now forbidden in primary schools, promotion and graduation 
b^ing settled by the teacher’s daily marks or general impressions. In secondary 
schools an examination is commonly held at the end of each term, but some- 
times at irregular intervals, without notice, and, in other cases, they are to be- 
abolished. Even when they are held the marks are not always taken into account. 
Higher schools and colleges have terminal or annual examinations. But all through 
the scale the examination is conducted in situ by the teacher himself; and, though the 
standard is commonly fixed at 60 per cent, the small proportion of failures would 
seem to indicate that the papers are lenientlv marked. At the University the examin- 
ations are frequently oral, not written. The marks are not published, or classified, in- 
any way; and except one at the top of the class, who may be excused his fees in the- 
following year, or receive other rewards, a student does not know where h^ passed 
Again, in another place, Mr. Sharp says : — ” The qualifying standard is, according 
to Indian ideas, very high — 60 or even 80 per cent. Yet the percentage of the candi- 
dates passing is much higher than in India. Why is this? There is no reason to 
suppose that the average Japanese student is better than the average Indian student; 
on the contrary, the Hindu intellect is probably the keener and subtler of the two. 
And there are probably, on the whole, as good teachers in India as in Japan. It may 
be said that the J^anese understands his subjects so much better from studying 
them in the vernacular that he naturally gets higher marks. It may also be said thkt 
the Indian tests are unduly stiff. There is something in both these explanations, but 
I do not think that they accoiint for the whole of the entire classes getting 80 to 90 per 
cent of the marks and graduating without a failure. There must be, it would seem, 
an abnormal difference in the examining; and, whilst the Indian examinations are too 
difficult, all the foreign teachers seen by me — men or women^have concurred in find- 
ing a preposterous leniency injhose of Japan.” In the paragraph which immediately 
follows Mr. Sharp says : — ” At all events, the method pursued has not put an end to 
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cram in Japan Even now it seems that much of the school 

work is done im a mechanical way; notes are dictated and committed to memory, and 
the examinations being straight out of the class work there is every incentive to 
memorise the text-books and class notes. A story is told of a man who attended an 
agricultural course, took down all the lectures, and was, subsequently, appointed a 
teacher of the subject elsewhere. All went well until his notes were, unluckily, de- 
stroyed in a fire, and he had to return to his original college and go through the entire 
course again in order to replace them.” 

(iii) Again, if the teachers are left to themselves as the only examiners or judges 
of the merit of the boys in their subjects they may often teach only a very 
small part of their course and pass the boys very easily. 

It, therefore, can scarcely be doubted that, in spite of the many disadvantages of 
the examination system, it can hardly be abolished without lowering the standard of 
•education, particularly because it is impossible to be sure of the competency, efficiency, 
And impartiality of the teachers. I, therefore, suggest that the examination system 
should remain, but the importance of the written examination as the only test of 
merit or demerit should be removed, as far as possible, and it may bo hoped that by 
diverting some of the interest that is now attached to examinations to other directions 
it may bo possible to lessen their importance to a great extent. 

This, I hope to do in the following way : — 

(A) I should like to abolish all college tests, as they only multiply examination 

troubles. Short exeiciscs may bo taken at intervals without giving 
previous intimation and, whenever possible, oral questions should be asked 
or short oral examinations should be taken by the class toachor and a 
.systematic record of the.se should be kept by the professor or submitted 
regularly, from time to time, to the principal. These records, as well as 
the opinions of the professors on the basis of them, should be considered 
at the time of the final declaration. In the University town the senior 
professor in each subject should be a member of the board of examiners 
of that subject. 

(B) The three-years’ course (two years for the external colleges) should be so 

regulated that students should have the option of appearing by parts every 
year, and the course over which the examinee has once undergone an 
examination and passed will not again be included in the other year’s 
course. 

(C) Boys should be required to write a thesis pertaining to the subject of their 

studies during their leisure hours throughout their college course and these 
theses are to be submitted by him at the final examination for helping 
the board of examiners to determine his real merit. The board of examiners 
will have the option* to call any examinee in whose case there may be a 
difficulty in forming a judgment, and institute an oral examination in order 
to come to a right opinion about him. 

(D) There is no necessity for holding practical examinations in science for the 

University final examination. ITie record of the class-room may be deemed 
sufficient for the purpose. This will reduce the chance of accidents at 
such examinations to a minimum and the student will be in a position to 
hope that honest and regular class-work will never disappoint him. 


De, Satischandra. 

Questions should not be set by those who teach particular subjects. They may be 
set even in distant provinces or countries by experienced men engaged in teaching. The 
names of question setters need not be published in the calendar. But the teachers of the 
University and of the colleges should be appointed to look over answer papers 
as they alone are cognisant of the standard by which the answers of their students are to 
be judged. Now-a-davs, even M.A. .•students attach importance to the notes of those 
who have set questions, and thev read these notes to the exclusion of books. 

Questions should not be set merely for testing the memory of candidates and, there- 
fore, should not be very minute. 
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genuine grasp in literature, and this difficulty becomes too palpable when the student 
passes from no- text-books to seven text- books in the intermediate course. 

The multiplicity of subjects and combinations in the intermediate course presents a grea^ 
puzzle to the young matriculate who knows nothing about the subjects and is yet asked 
to make a choice. He asks others and some one says mathematics is a horrid subject, 
another says iiistory, another logic, and another physics. The young student some- 
times takes a group and wants to change three months later ; sometimes takes one 
subject more than is necessary, in a puzzle, and loses months over all. The college author- 
ities, again, find great difficulties in arranging lecture courses. It may also be found that 
a student sometin^es takes a very queer combination and is at a difficulty in the 
B.A. course. 

I, therefore, strongly urge that the whole college course should be divided into dis- 
tinct groups, viz., history, political economy, English, mathematics, etc., where the one 
would bo the principal subject, and subsidiary subjects will be attached thereto. Thera 
will be an intermediate examination in the group two years after matriculation and the 
degree examination two years after the intermediate. I may thus divide the groups • 


Interm^idiate — (Physical science ) ; 
Physics . • • . 

Mathematics . 

English . . . , 

Vernacular 

B.A, — (Physical science ) : — 

Physics . . . . 

Mathematics . 

English .... 
Vernacular 


Pour papers — Une paper concerned wi 
some general principles of chemistry. 
Two papers. 

Two papers. 

Two papers. 


Four papers. 

Two papers. 

Essay — One paper. 
One paper. 


The scope of the different subjects is a matter of detail which may be settled on careful 
consideration about the requirements of the principal subject. Students will choose one 
group and finish the intermediataand d^grpee examinations in the same group. Colleges will 
" ne may j.* sets of question papers for different 

be affiUatea tn in which ferodps. There mil be examin- 

crrnuns and all the groups will be examined together m di four hours in one 

ation<' will be over in ten successive days— there being one ^p , ^nt examiners 

and Sunday, of course, being excluded. The^eneri inter 

‘4a “iSSrbro" taZ Iddl, of don. ond D.».bo,. .nd coll.*. — 
worth of our degrees and, in fact, to decry ew ^ alarm in 1915 another senator 

passing in greater numbers. It is natural that we, who saw 80 per cent 

deficiency may have lingered till the comple f-iftnds have cone considerably 

regards true knowledge and information, our than w had. Hitherto, 

examinations are conducted accordingly. 
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The true test of the knowledge of a book is not to drive the boy to answer ten questions 
within the limited hours of a day, but to put to him a number of alternative questions 
covering the prominent features of the book and to see if he can answer a fair propor- 
tion of them within a sufficiently long time. The true spirit of education is not to 
drill all the intellects into one fixed groove, but to give free scope to each different typo 
to develop in its own way. The present system is not sufficiently elastic, and I have 
therefore proposed further and fuller developments on these rational lines. 

The University is an aggregate of institutions, and let us see how we value the education 
in an institution, school, or college. That institution is the best which spreads 
enthusiasm for education in the neighbourhood, which draws a number of 
scholars from outside which passes almost all its students in the public test, and 
which imparts such a training that, in manners and habits, knowledge, information, 
and expression, the successful students are of the finest type. What is true of an 
institution is true of the University. On the other scores, too, it is a matter of congrat- 
ulation rather than alarm or anxious enquiry, that there has been a very great enthu- 
siasm for education in our University, that we draw students from Madras or Allahabad, 
and that 50 per cent of our students pass their examinations. Indeed, it would be the aim 
of every institution that every one of its students passes the public test, and the University 
or the governing body of an institution should hold an enquiry if less than 60 per cent 
of boys pass from a school oi^a college. There was a time not long ago when 20 per cent 
of boys only passed the B. A. examination. The University threatens a school with dis- 
affiliation that passes less than that percentage, and was there nobody to threaten the 
University with withdrawal of the charter when it failed to pass 80 per cent of its boys 
in the final examination, after taking away all their time, money, and energy ? The 
University is certainly no charm-house. It stands for education, and it must impart 
educatioii'to every one of its boys that diligently follows the course, and it must afford 
every facility to develop the spirit of diligent work. The percentage of our passes is 
not higher than in the universities of the West. Indeed no university should artificially 
lower this percentage. Let Calcutta stand fiim and dignified, proud of its achievements 
in the past and its developments in the present. Let not the people feel an apprehen- 
sion that we do not want to pass our boys. Let not calumny say that we passed 41 per 
cent of our boys in the matriculation of 1916 because there was alarm in 1915. Let not 
our examination be a wrestle of wits between an examiner that wants to deceive the boy 
and an examinee who wants to deceive the examiner by slip shod preparation and 
haphazard answers. Let an examination be the true test of knowledge, and let the- 
course of studies be so developed as to help us in attaining this success with due diligence. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

Paper setters should be more in touch with the subjects in which they examine 
than at present. In the M.A. examination none should be appointed an examiner 
till eight years after taking the M.A. degree (either in Europe or in India), and three 
years after becoming a post-graduate teacher, provided that exceptions could be made 
for very brilliant scholars. 


European Association, Calcutta, 

Speaking generally with reference to this question it is the experience of business 
men that the possession of Calcutta University qualifications does not guarantee the 
possession of the qualifications that are required in business. 

As regards the clerks employed in business offices who have studied, as a rule, up to 
the standard for admission to the University, it is found that they are generally steady 
and accurate workers, good calculators, and book-keepers, but that they practically never 
develope the power of using their judgment, as required, for instance, in the drafting of 
letters, or, indeed, in the conduct of responsible work in general. 
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genuine grasp in literature, and this difficulty becomes too palpable when the student 
passes from no-text-books to seven text books in the intermediate course. 

The multiplicity of subjects and combinations in the interinediate course presents a grea*) 
puzzle to the young matriculate who knows nothing about the subjects and is yet asked 
to make a choice. He asks others and some one says mathematics is a horrid subject, 
another says history, another logic, and another physics. The young student some- 
times takes a group and wants to change three months later ; sometimes takes one 
subject more than is necessary, in a puzzle, and loses months over all. The college author- 
ities, again, find great difficulties in arranging lecture courses. It may also be found that 
a student sometin^es takes a very queer combination and is at a difficulty in the 
B.A. course. 

I, therefore, strongly urge that the whole college course should be divided into dis- 
tinct groups, viz.y history, political economy, English, mathematics, etc., where the one 
would be the principal subject, and subsidiary subjects will be attached thereto. Ther^ 
will be an intermediate examination in the group two years after matriculation and the 
degree examination two years after the intermediate. I may thus divide the groups:— 


Intermediate — {Physical science ) : — 

Physics • • . • • 

Four papers — One paper concerned with 
some general principles of chemistry. 

Mathematics .... 

Two papers. 

English ..... 

Two papers. 

Vernacular .... 

Two papers. 

B.A. — (Physical science ) ; — 

Physics ..... 

Four papers. 

Mathematics .... 

Two papers. 

English . 

Essay — One paper. 

Vernacular .... 

One paper. 


The scope of the different subjects is a matter of detail which may be settled on careful 
consideration about the requirements of the principal subject. Students will choose onA 

fTr*rtiiTi Qnri -firtiaV* in+ni'ivi q - f « ^ now,.-. 


SSte IthSil. of Jua. and D«,.«bor. .ad «,n.go 

worth of our degrees and, in fact, to dec y . alarm in 1915 another senator 

pa«a8 ia aaiaW On. ‘ ".'S » p., cot 

rrfd“d.“cro?t‘rbrw:^s^ 

deficiency may have linger^ tm t**®. gone considerably 
reeards true knowledge and information, our younger fnenas nav g Hitherto, 

examinations are conducted accordingly. 
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The true test of the knowledge of a book is not to drive the boy to answer ten questions 
within the limited hours of a day, but to put to him a number of alternative questions 
covering the prominent features of the book and to see if he can answer a fair propor- 
tion of them within a sufficiently long time. The true spirit of education is not to 
drill all the intellects into one fixed groove, but to give free scope to each different typo 
to develop in its own way. The present system is not sufficiently elastic, and I have 
therefore, proposed further and fuller developments on these rational lines. 

The University is an aggregate of institutions, and let us see how we value the education 
in an institution, school, or college. That institution is the best which spreads 
enthusiasm for education in the neighbourhood, which draws a number of 
scholars from outside which passes almost all its students in the public test, and 
which imparts such a training that, in manners and habits, knowledge, information, 
and expression, the successful students are of the finest type. What is true of an 
institution is true of the University. On the other scores, too, it is a matter of congrat- 
ulation rather than alarm or anxious enquiry, that there has been a very great enthu- 
siasm for education in our University, that wo draw students from Madras or Allahabad, 
and that 60 per cent of our students pass their examinations. Indeed, it would be the aim 
of every institution that every one of its students passes the public test, and the University 
or the governing body of an institution should hold an enquiry if less than 60 per cent 
of boys pass from a school oi^a college. There was a time not long ago when 20 per cent 
of boys only passed the B. A. examination. The University threatens a school with dis- 
affiliation that passes less than that percentage, and was there nobody to threaten the 
University with withdrawal of the charter when it failed to pass 80 per cent of its boys 
in the final examination, after taking away all their time, money, and energy ? The 
University is certainly no charm-house. It stands for education, and it must impart 
education'to every one of its boys that diligently follows the course, and it must afford 
every facility to develop the spirit of diligent work. The percentage of our passes is 
not higher than in the universities of the West. Indeed no university should artificially 
lower this percentage. Let Calcutta stand fiim and dignified, proud of its achievements 
in the past, and its developments in the present. Let not the people feel an apprehen- 
sion that we do not want to pass our boys. Let not calumny say that we passed 41 per 
cent of our boys in the matriculation of 1916 because there was alarm in 1915. Let not 
our examination be a wrestle of wits between an examiner that wants to deceive the boy 
and an examinee who wants to deceive the examiner by slip shod preparation and 
haphazard answers. Let an examination be the true test of knowledge, and let the 
course of studies be so developed as to help us in attaining this success with due diligence. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

Paper setters should be more in touch with the subjects in which they examine 
than at present. In the M.A. examination none should be appointed an examiner 
till eight years after taking the M.A. degree (either in Europe or in India), and three 
years after becoming a post-graduate teacher, provided that exceptions could be made 
for very brilliant scholars. 


European Association, Calcutta. 

Speaking generally with reference to this question it is the experience of business 
men that the possession of Calcutta University qualifications does not guarantee the 
possession of the qualifications that are required in business. 

As regards the clerks employed in business offices who have studied, as a rule, up ta 
the standard for admission to the University, it is found that they are generally steady 
and accurate workers, good calculators, and book-keepers, but that they practically never 
develope the power of using their judgment, as required, for instance, in the drafting of 
letters, or, indeed, in the conduct of responsible work in general. 
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Ganguli, Subendba Mohan. 

No improvement is possible under the existing system, in which a large number 
of students is examined from one centre. A school-final examination — purely a 
school examination — managed by the teachers, and not by the Education Department, 
nor by any other centralised body — should be introduced to improve the situation. If 
necessary, the University should hold the matriculation examination only for selecting 
students for a university career. Only those students whom the teachers think fit tor 
such a course should be admitted to the examination. [But there is one drawback 
in the system that the door to higher education is artificially barred against some students 
who might do well later.] For those students who are declared unfit for a univer- 
sity course, but receive school-final certificates, new openings should be thrown open 
by establishing technical and industrial institutions. 

The Intermediate examination should be abolished, or, if retained, should be left to 
the colleges. The University should manage only the degree examination, which may 
be conducted in the following maimer : — 

After the completion of the college course students should be examined in different 
subjects at different periods. Failure in one subjecj;fc should not be regarded as 
a bar to passing in other subjects. The system of awarding marks in examin- 
ation papers should be improved by making a distinction between intelligent and 
mechanical answers. 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

The number of questions set should not be more than can be answered by average 
students within the time allowed. If the questions are too many candidates have to 
Vv^ork in great haste, which is not good traming. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

Improvements can be effected by increasing the value allotted to the record regular 
study, also in a minor degree to oral examinations, and in a large degree to personal 
work. As in Germany, the production of a personal thesis should be encouraged at 
levels long before that of doctorate. Thus the University of Aberdeen (and I daresay 
others) has found the preparation of a thesis to be of educational and stimulating value 
for the degree of B.Sc. 

1 hold also the American method, adapted from Germany, of largely recognising 
“ options ” is adaptable here and everywhere. Sneers at “ soft options ” are exagger- 
ated ; and these can be guarded against. 

I submit that the ancient principle revived of late years as an avenue for the Paris 
doctorate should be introduced into Calcutta — whereby the candidate may present 
an original thesis, along with a biographic record, indicating his educative experience 
of whatever kind, non-academic as well as fcademic. To the subject chosen by the 
candidate for his thesis, two correlated questions are set, by representatives of 
cognate studies. The candidate has to express and sustain the conclusions of bis 
thesis and answer reasonably upon the cognate questions, before he is admitted; and 
I can testify from presence at such functions (and sometimes long acquaintance with 
the work of the candidate and the examiner alike) that this cross-examination is a real 
one. Notable additions to knowledge have thus been made; and the utilisation of 
unconventional careers and talents is thus rendered possible. For the candidate has 
often passed no previous examinations at all; but is judged entirely upon his personal 
merits and work. Here in fact in this form of doctorate, the method of estimation 
has come into its proper place. 
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Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

I think up to the I.A. and I. So. classes there ought to be rigid college final examin- 
ations, and then at the B.Sc. there ought to be a good standard, to which a student 
is expected to show his merits, as is done in the case of the internal students of the 
University of London. But I think there ought to be a general meetine of all the 
’professors of the different colleges before finally announcing the B.Sc. results because 
often we find that a student is very good, say, in his practical class, but fails by chance. 
These cases ought to be dealt with in the general meeting. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

The following improvements are suggested : — 

(a) M.A. papers should be of three hours’ duration, and only one paper should l)c set 
on each day. The present four hours’ paper is too much for the candidates in 
this climate, especially in June and July. Even the best papers betray 
fatigue, and many candidates take a long time to recover from such strain. 
{h) B. A. honours papers should be set one on each day. 

(c) There should be a periodic change of examiners — a system of rotation will be prefer- 

able. 

(d) Good teachers to be preferred as examiners, as they alone make good examiners* 

This is more true of oral and practical examinations. 

(^') All M A.’s should be allowed to proceed to the doctorate by thesis. 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 

There should be no minimum age-limit as there is at present in the matriculation 
examination. As a matter of fact, indifferent students do not reach the top form 
before their sixteenth year; they are kept back by a process of natural selection; 
promising and brilliant students, as a rule, get to the highest class somewhat earlier; 
and I do not see any reason why they should not be allowed to continue their regular 
career in the University instead of being compelled to waste a year or two, and thus 
damp their energies and spirits. 

If a student fails to pass in any year in any subject or subjects he ought to be 
examined next year only in the subject or subjects he has failed in. 

Outsiders should be appointed examiners; this system is now generally followed 
up to the B.A. examination; but is not followed generally in the M.A. examination. 
This omission has a most injurious effect; it entails much hardship and injustice on 
private and non- collegiate students. These poor people do not know what has been 
taught in the college, what notes have been dictated; they, therefore, read up the 
huge books recommended and do poorly in examinations. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 


I have been an examiner in the University for seven years, most of the time in 
political science and political economy. I have examined at all stages : — B.A. pass, 
B.A. honours, and the M.A. I have examined my own students, and the students of 
other colleges, and of all the same tale is to be told. The text-book is practically 
the sole source of instruction in the subject. In the political sciences several colleges 
are affiliated to the pass or honours standard, but in no case could I tell from the 
■examination paper whether the students, say, of the Scottish Churches, had a different 
teacher from the Presidency College students or the Dacca students. Their instructors 
were not Mr. Williams, Mr. Kydd, or myself, but Mr. Stephen Leacock, President 
Wilson, and, a strange combination, some such person as “an honours graduate 
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whose work was sold in the bazaar for a few annas. The benefits of studying in Presi 
dent Wilson’s or Mr. Leacock’s or Dr. Marshall’s books are very great indeed, but, ai 
the Bengali student studies them, the very reverse of benefit is tbe case. I think I cai 
honestly say that, after reading the answer books of fifty or a hundred papers, I coulc 
have repeated large passages almost verbatim from the works of these authors evei 
though I had never read their works myself. As I have already said the examiner’i 
function is to check errors of memory more than to test the ability of a student ir 
handling a question. Though students are warned at the top of each examinatior 
paper that they must answer the questions in their own words aa far as possible little 
heed is given to that by examiners. The as far as possible may have more meaning 
than appears at first eight. 

The subservience of teaching to examination is, I should think, as clearly showr 
in the political sciences as anywhere. Many of the most workable modern books are 
written in America, and it is not unusual, in fact it is quite common, for students 
to answer the papers as Americans. I have often come across such phrases as “ our 
institutions ”, implying American institutions; dollars are the accepted currency oi 
money answers; and Congress is “our” parliament. What is the value of teaching 
where the University system permits such work? Either the teaching must be extra- 
ordinarily stupid, or the students must work on the principle that teaching is of no 
account provided the text-books are memorised. 

It is needless to point out the despair to which a conscientious teacher is driven 
by such work. 

As a lecturer, again, I have had similar experiences. In my first years I tried to 
lecture in the M.A. courses on the most modern political theories. I gave a course 
of lectures on T. H. Green’s work and subsequent developments. Not a single student 
paid the slightest attention; in fact, they absented themselves from their classes. 
Such subjects were not in the syllabus. Later, they were included in the syllabus 
and there were few absentees then ! At the Presidency College, too, the professors in 
the M.A. subjects tried to lighten the dark path of examination work by instituting 
seminars. These seminars were meant for the reading of original papers and subsequent 
discussion. They were useful to a certain extent, but it was impossible to get real 
seminar work done in them. All the work had to have some bearing on likely ques- 
tions in the examinations. 

Another enormity, the most disgusting of all for teachers, was, under the old post- 
graduate regime and I suppose under the new, the hunt after examiners. Certain 
persons were regarded as the most likely examiners in certain subjects, and their 
notes were always at a premium. I have been hunted from college to my house and 
from my house to college by students whom I had never seen to “ advise ” them aa 
to the most important ” books ” to read. And in the old competitive system there 
was considerable competition as to who should set the papers for this very reason. 
A continual cloud of suspicion as to examiners hung over both students and profes- 
sors, and many most discreditable tales hang thereon. Without giving names, I have- 
it on excellent authority that one professor actually told his students not to trouble 
about professor X’s notes, as professor X was not to examine in the subject! 

In the B.A. exists a rule that teachers of subjects shall not set papers for the 
examinations in that subject. This rule is not a speciality of Calcutta ; it existed in the 
old South African University, with bad results. The same results have followed in 
Calcutta. It is difficult to get competent examiners outside the teachers in many sub- 
jects. Examiners are appointed who are forced by their own ignorance of, or rusti- 
ness in, their subjects to set questions from the prescribed books in a way most accept- 
able to the crammer. Teachers of a subject are the people best fitted to examine in 
the subject simply because they know both the subject and the students. Were it 
possible to have as paper setters people who had taught the subject, though not now 
teaching it, the non-teacher examiner w’'ould be less objectionable ; but in a University 
like Calcutta, requiring many examiners and teachers, this is not cas,^ . 

In examining the papers, again, the huge organisation of the University makes 
good work very difficult. No two examiners agree on all points, and the addition of a 
rnoderator of examiners, while introducing a certain amount of uniformity, does not 
give satisfactory results. A glance at the calendar shows that the very magnitude- 
of the University must mean bad examining. Many examiners are necessary for even 
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one paper, and of these examiners some may be from Assam, some from Calcutta, 
some from Dacca. The University cannot possibly afford to pay the travelling ex- 
penses of all examiners to enable them to meet regularly to compare methods and 
results; while on the part of the examiners, especially those from a distance, travel- 
ling means much loss of time and energy. A solution, on the other hand, which would 
place all examining in the hands of Calcutta would be absolutely distasteful to colleges, 
and grossly unfair. No organisation of the present dimensions can produce a satis- 
factory system of examination, much less a satisfactory inter-relation betweeen teach- 
ing and examining. Students and teachers alike become parts of a machine, not, as 
they should be, units in an organic whole. 

In examining, as in other matters, the only solution that seems feasible to me is 
a breaking up of the present machine, on the lines already advocated. This is the 
only way to rid ourselves of the present rigidity of the examination system. The 
prime essential in examining is to secure the teachers as examiners, and to bring the 
numbers of students within such limits as may be easily manageable. The characteristic 
text-book cramming so common here makes the viva voce examination more neces- 
sary than in other universities, and viva voce examinations have, up to now, been 
totally neglected even in the mastership degree examinations. Viva voce examining 
entails much labour and organisation and is perfectly impossible within an organis- 
ation which examines students by tens of thousands. I do not know a single university 
in Britain which would give a degree in French or German without viva voce tests; 
but in Calcutta, where the actual medium of instruction is English, not a single viva 
voce examination is given. Tliere are hundreds of B.A.’s, yes, even M.A.’s, in Bengal, 
who cannot maintain a conversation for long in good English; yet they have worked 
with English all their courses, the English of Marshall, of Tjocke, of Hobbes, of modern 
Americans, of Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Keats, and Byron, of historians, mathe- 
maticians, physicists, orientalists, and what not else, yet they cannot discuss a problem 
in language out of the linguistic grooves in which they have worked. Viva voce tests 
should become universal in the University, and that is possible only by having a 
university organisation of workable proportions. 

My scheme provides for the following : — 

(а) A unitary University, in which the members should be perfectly workable. 

The arts section would be simply a repetition of the present Presidency 
College. 

(б) A University of Calcutta, with constituent colleges, in which I consider the- 

colLges should be sufficiently strong to conduct their own examinations, 
with external examiners (external examiners I regard as necessary in all 
unitary or college examinations). 

(c) Selected colleges in the traditional federal type of university, which should be 
able to conduct tbeir examinations. 

The only cases in which anything similar to the present type would continue would 
be the transitional colleges in the mofussil, the non -selected or non -potential colleges, 
the examinations for which could be conducted on special arrangements, under the 
controlling board. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

My suggestions are embodied in my answer to question 9. There should be supple- 
mentary instruction and tests, records of which should be taken into consideration in- 
declaring the results of the final examination 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

The existing methods of University examinations are of a * mechanical character. 
The present practice of allotting marks to questions and sub-sections, though adopted 
with the object of doing maximum justice to the examinee’s work, has an injurious 
effect. The examiner has to give some marks, however low they may be, to the* 
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answers of the questions and their sub-sections provided the answers are partly or fully 
correct. These marks, or fractions of marks, when added together often make up the 
minimum pass mark ; and the examiner has no choice but to pass the examinee though 
the quality of his work is insufficient for a pass. In order that the examinations may 
be conducted successfully and properly the greatest care should bo taken in the 
selection of examiners. None but experienced teachers of sober judgment, who are not 
swayed by impulse, who think that the v ork of examination is a sacred duty, and who 
can adapt themselves to the standard required of candidates for the examinations 
in question, should be appointed examiners — both paper setters and paper examiners. 
I make no reflection against the present examiners to the University. 


Gupta, Amrita Lal. 

There is some room for the improvement of the existing methods of University 
examinations. The following suggestions are offered for consideration : — 

(a) Successful teachers of high schools should be appointed paper examiners in the 

matriculation examination and ought to have a voice in the selection of paper 

setters and head examiners. 

(b) In the higher examinations only teachers of great experience and having 

a permanent interest in the work of education should be examiners. 

(c) No examination should be held in the hot season and Candida tc;S should 

only answer one paper a day. 

(d) There should be some recognition of the regular work done by a candidate in 

his school or college. 

(c) An oral tost in the language examinations should be introduced. 

The two principal functions of teaching in schools and colleges are : — 

(A) The awakening of the mental activity so as to develope the mind in the best possi- 

ble w ay, leading, at the same time, to the acquisition of that knowledge which 

is most useful to the mind and its development. 

(B) The training of the power of expression of the thought evolved. 

Of the above two, again, the second is only necessary when the first is secured. Exam- 
inations can test only the first through the second, and should seek to find out what the 
pupils know, to ascertain if they can express themselves in a methodical way and per- 
tinently, and not to brand them as inferior for what they may not know. It is patent, 
therefore, that however excellent a system of examination may be, it cannot by itself 
advance the cause of education unless the available material on which the teats are to be 
applied be so circumstanced as can be used in the best possible way. The Calcutta Univer- 
.sity has the power to test only, but not effectively to control, direct, or encourage the avail- 
able resources. The result has been that the University examinations instead of testing 
the conditions and progress of mind in its development, instead of aiding the unfolding 
of the principle underlying in every individual, only test superficially the expressions. 
Greater attention is, therefore, paid to the expressions — the forms — than to the real know- 
ledge — the substance in our schools and colleges. The circumstances — social, econom- 
ical, and others — in which the Calcutta University has to work are more responsible 
for the undesirable subordination of teaching to examination than the University itself. 

The lines and scope of study in all subjects should be indicated by the University 
in a broader way than what obtains now, and examinations should be so conducted as 
at once to maintain a definite standard for the average and secure proper recognition of 
individual excellence. 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 

As the Calcutta University will be more circumscribed in area than at present 
there may be no difficulty in holding general examinations at certain stages. Improve- 
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ment of the existing methods may be effected if examinations by compartments 
be held periodically; no marks should be assigned to individual questions, thus rigidly 
defining their value, so that the examiner would be at liberty to determine the merits 
of an examinee from the way in which he attempts to answer any or some of the quea. 
tiona; a liberal allowance of alternative questions should be made giving candidates 
some freedom of choice. 


Gupta, Satyendranath. 

The following answer has reference to secomlaiy education only. 

In English the questions are all right, but the answer papers are apparently examined 
leniently ; accuracy of language should be taken into account in marking papers. Be- 
sides the recommended books there should be a prescribed text-book for critical study. 

In Sanskrit the questions should be stiffer. The questions on grammar can be answered 

boys of the third class. Only 25 marks are allotted to Sanskrit translation ; the 
remaining 75 marks can be secured by one possessing oijy a superficial knowledge of 
Sanskrit. 

In Bengali there should be a prescribed text book, as in the pre-matiiculation period. 

In mathematics the questions on arithmetic and algebra are much too easy. They 
are all of a mechanical character. 

History and geography should be compulsory subjects. 


Harley, A. H. 

I would suggest that no marks be published, even on payment of a fee, as it 
admits the posdbility of undue pressure being brought to bear on an examiner. It is 
sufficient that information should be available for the candidate as to the degree of his 
proficiency in the various subjects of the examination. 

Only roll numbers, and not names of candidates should be supplied to the examin- 
ers. The following might be suggested as one moans of preventing confusion : — 

A slip should be attached to each answer book and the student should enter on this 
his name and number ; on the answer book he should enter his number only. 
At the time of collecting the answer books the person in charge should see that 
the numbers correspond. The slip should then be detached by him and 
made over to the registrar for safe custody until after the issue of the results. 


Holland, Eev. W. E. S. 

I would suggest the following, in addition to the proposal made in answer to 
question 9 : — 

(а) A much more extensive use of viva voce examination. The Allahabad 

University has begun development along this line. 

(б) A much more elastic system of marking, possibly by using the Oxford system 

of a, /3, y, etc., and certainly by abstaining from the idgid assignment of a 

certain number of marks to each question. 


Hunter, Mark. 

I would suggest that the Commission, if it visits Madras, should seek 
information (confidentially) on recent troubles connected with university examin- 
ations, on the scheme proposed by a committee of the syndicate appointed for the 
purpose, and the scheme ultimately adopted in consequence of these troubles. The 
system adopted was, as originally devised (it has been somewhat modified since), 
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ono of extreme * externalism the other scheme admitted external examiners, but^ 
on the whole, entrusted the conduct of the examination in each pass and honours 
subject to a small, and very carefully selected, board, composed of persons intimately 
connected with the working of the courses. The scheme adopted I* consider a 
thoroughly bad one, for this reason, that it divorces the course from the examination. 
I believe it will break down; indeed, it has partly broken down already. 

I may add that the examination in Madras, with which I have been myself most 
closely associated — the honours examination in English language and literature — 
has worked very well indeed. It has been conducted on the Oxford lines by four 
examiners working throughout in consultation, and during the time of the written 
examination and between the written examination and the viva voce working together 
in Madras itself. Every answer paper has been valued by two examiners (this is a rule 
in all our honours examinations), and the final class list is drawn up after viva voce. 
The viva has been found very useful in the decision of cases ‘ on the line * and in? 
ranking candidates within a class. 


Huq, Hoii’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul. 

I am strongly of opinion that in the conduct of University examinations candi- 
dates should not be required to write their names, but only their roll number, and 
the name of the college to which they belong. There are other matters of detail, but 
they are all of minor importance. 


Huque, M. Azizul. 

Examination should be by compartments. Failure in one subject should not 
involve a student to appear again in all subjects. It generates dullness, is a waste of 
energy, and takes away all the sweets from the pleasure of study. 

The special honours standard may be abolished, but students obtaining a certain 
percentage of marks may be declared to have passed with honours. In view of the- 
fact that in the M.A. the standard is equally well followed by pass students I do not 
think there is any use for an honours course. 


Huque, Kazi Imdadul. 

Further suggestions for the improvement of the existing methods of University 
examinations : — 

(а) Examiners ought to be free from all other duties during the time they are 

looking over answer papers. 

(б) They ought to be free to take into special consideration original appreciation 

of the subject. For example, a smaller number of questions, answered in a 
masterly way, ought to carry more marks than all the questions answered by 
cramming prepared notes. 

(o) The questions ought to be of a type calling for an expression of individual 
appreciation and power. 

(d) Only the roll number of candidates should be given on the answer book and 
not names. 


HusAm, The Hon’hle Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

Examinations are an absolute necessity where large numbers are concerned, and 
I am afraid cannot be dispensed with. Improve the method, allow latitude to com- 
petent teachers, but, in institutions wherein there are thirty pupils per teacher, the 
examination system is the least expensive to get the greatest amount of work out 
of the teaching stafl not over anxious to work well. 
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Hydari, M. a. N, 

1 would try to arrange, as far as possible, for the same examiner, or sets of examiners, 
to examine the same question of all the candidates in any particular paper. 


Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 

The practice of putting down only the roll number of candidates, and not their 
names, on their answer papers may be advantageously introduced to ensure justice 
and fairness in examination matters in a country which is inhabited by peoples of 
different communal interests as in the Allahabad University. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

As I have previously observed, the Indian universities, in the very nature of thing.s, 
AS calering for areas and populations Urger than many of the countries of Western Europe, 
must necessarily be mere teaching universities. For them to become residential and 
teaching universities on the lines of Oxford and Cambridge seems to me utterly unthink- 
able and, in the present condition of things (social, economic, and political) in our country, 
not even desirable. The most that the universities can do is to set up at some specially 
favoured spot, preferentially at some great centres of population like the capitals of the 
provinces, an ideal college where the highest attainable method of teaching may be prac- 
tised and some efforts may be made to bring up the other colleges of the University to 
that high ideal. I have also stated in my previous answers that sudh teaching and ex- 
aminations as the Indian universities impart do supply the needs of the professions of 
medicine, law, teaching, engineering, agriculture, commerce, industry, and adminis- 
tration in the public services. Research work in science and technology may also bo 
undertaken. Expansion in these directions is feasible, especially with a view to making 
technical knowledge bear fruit in a lucrative sense. The public services in this country 
are manned by our graduates. The tendency of the present system of administration 
is to recruit public servants from the ranks of the University men. It would tend to a 
greater purity of the public services if they were recruited entirely from our graduates 
by some method of competitive examinations so as to eradicate nepotism, the choice of 
favourites of officials. Beyond this I do not think it will be desirable for the universities 
or Government to undertake any further responsibilities. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

The actual assimilation by the student of the knowledge that is taught, and the 
growth of his mind, may be weekly, if not daily, tested. Some me in.' must bo taken to 
secure a standardisation of such tests. Tlie result of such tests should be oonsidorod along 
with the result of any examination held at the end of the year. In examining papers 
the examiner should not go by the marks carried by the question only, but he should have 
discretion to judge the paper generally. 

Students’ notebooks and other writings may furnish Uxseful guides for the more 
frequent examinatioiif?. 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

I beg to suggest that questions on different subjects should not be set by those 
professors who lecture on them. Questions may be set by professors belonging to 
European imiversities. In examining answer papers importance should be attached to 
the depth and range of knowledge shown by the examinees, and not to che number of 
answers^ as is done at pr sent. On the answer papers candidates should give their 
respective roll numbers only, and not their names. 
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Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

The examination centres should be scattered still more. To secure completer 
impartiality in University examinations roll numbers instead of names, of the 
examinees should be used in answer papers. 

Muhammadan interests to be represented in the board of examiners. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

(a) As far as possible, and with due safeguards, students should be examined by 
professors under whom they have been trained. 

(h) The student failing to secure minimum pass marks in a certain subject or subjects- 
should be re-examined in that subject or those subjects only. 

(c) It should not be compulsory for a boy to study at an affiliated college after his 
failure in an examination higher than that of the first arts or its equivalent. 

{d) A greater choice of questions should be offered. 


Jenkins, 0. F. 


The system in vogue in the Calcutta University for conducting examinations in modem 
languages does not include a conversational test even in the post-graduate courses. This 
appears to be a serious defect, which is likely to have a vicious influence upon the system 
of teaching modern languages in the Univei-sity and its colleges, giving it an impractical 
turn. Incidentally, the mental training afforded by conversation in a foreign language 
is perhaps the most valuable feature of its study. I would, therefore, submit for the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners the suggestion that, at any rate in the final undergraduate 
examinations in all modern languages, a conversational test should bo instituted. I 
have recently had occasion to examine a few candidates for Government employment 
who had shortly before graduated in the Calcutta University. I was greatly surprised 
by the weakness of some of these examinees in English, both in vocabulary and in gramma j . 
I think this weakness is explained by a review of the typo of question paper set in English 
from the matriculation examination onwards in the Calcutta University. 8uch papers 
might fairly be set to students whose mother-tongue is English, but seem quite inap 
propriate for candidates to whom English is a foreign language, with the grammar and 
vocabulary of which they are still more or less imperfectly acquainted. I do not under- 
stand how a student who has not sufficient proficiency in English to write a few original 
sentences with idiomatic correctness can be expected to have formed a critical taste m 
English literature. Therefore, the answers which students give to the numerous 
questions on literary criticism which appear in the English exammations must be mere 
echoes of the opinions of others which have been “ crammed ” for the occasion. I wou’d 
suggest that due recognition be given to the fact that English really is a foreign 
language to students, and that the question papers in all examinations for under 
graduates should be mainly confined to the explaining of difficulties of grammar and 
idiom of the language, to the paraphrasing of difficult passages in the authors studied, 
and to the correcting of mistakes commonly made by Indians in writing and speaking 
English. Very much smaller space should be allotted to English poetry, and much more 
prominence given to modern English prose as written by representative living authors. 
So, too, Persian and Arabic should not be studied merely as dead languages but, in addi- 
tion to the proposed conversational test, unseen passages taken from modern Arabic 
and Persian newspapers and magazine articles should be set for translation from these 
languages. In short, examinations in all modern languages should be made real linguistic 
tests, instead of being mere memory exercises in second-hand literary and philological 
scholarship and criticism. 
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Jenkins, Walter A. — Jennings, The Hon'ble Mr. J. G, — Johnston, Rev. A. B. 


Jenkins, Walter A. 

I would suggest that a practical examination be compulsory in intermediato 
physics and intermediate chemistry and that the University make it compulsory for a 
student to start his practical work at the same time as he starts his theoretical. It is 
the custom in some colleges for intermediate chemistry students not to start theit practical 
course until their second year, that is, until they have spent one year at the theory. Thi^j 
custom means that there is little, if any. correlation between experiment and theory. 

I would further suggest that arts students be not allowed to take up science subjects 
except up to the intermediate stage*. For the proper understanding of the advanced 
parts of any science subject a knowledge of allied sciences is necessary and, in the case 
of an arts student, this is impossible. At present, a student can take M.A. chemistry 
knowing nothing whatever of physics and mathematics while an M.A. physics student 
need not have taken chemistry even up to the intermediate standard. 

If it be thought desirable to allow arts students to take one science in their final 
examination I would suggest that, at any rate, the M.A. physics and M.A. chemistry 
be abolished. 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

I consider that the examinations should be placed, as far as ix>ssible, in the hands 
of boards of examiners, who should practically constitute committees of the seveial 
boards of studies, and that these sliould bo subject, as little as possible, to interference 
from the syndicate or senate. I also think that the boards of studies working under 
their respective faculties should control the courses leading to the examinations, and that 
the powers of the syndicate and senate to interfere in details sliould be small, though 
these latter bodies, as representing tlie University, at large, sliould have a dominant voice 
as to the general requirements for each stage. The interference of the syndicate, which 
is a mixed body constituting the executive of the University, m the details of examination, 
such as the appointment of examiners, or the moderation of question papers and the marks 
of the candidates, or with the courses leading up to tlie examinations, sliould be confined 
to narrow limits, and is, otherwise, likely to lead to the introduction of the unskilled 
element, and to a low ering ot the standard to a point considerably below that which tlie 
specialists would aim at. I have said already n m;v’ answ < r to question 2 that 1 think 
that a distinction should be drawn betw^een the cases of the junior and pass students and 
the honours and post-graduate students. 


Johnston, Rev. A. B. 

English : — In the l.A. there are so many set books that there is very littlo 
time for general teaching of composition and none for reading aloud, wliich 
should occupy an important place. There should be a viva voce examination in 
reading aloud the text- books. 

B. A. honovrs : — Apart from the overlapping of this course with the M.A. work, I 
should like to state my opinion that it is absurd for the whole history of English 
literature to be set for the B. A., and that the absurdity is heightened when 
we remember that one or two Uttle set books count a 100 marks, while the 
whole history of English literature only counts 50 marks. 

If the present B. A. honours and M. A. continue there should be set a special 
period of English literature for the B.A., and the whole only for the M.A. 
At present, in the B. A., students only have time to cram up a hand-book, and 
hate the paper. And who would not ? A period should be given small enough for 
first-hand knowledge of the authors to be expected. 
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QUESTION 10. 


Kabim, Maulvi Abdul — Khan, Abul Hashem — Khan, Mohombd Habibur R\aMAN — 
Ko, Taw Sein — Kundtt, Pubnachandra. 


Kabim, Maulvi Abdul. 

If' an examinoo secures high marks in a subject, but fails to obtain pass marks 
in another subject, he should not be required to sit in that subject at the next examin- 
ation. Even if examined, attendance at lectures in the subject should not be 
eompulsory. 

Arrangements should be made to examine after a short interval (say three or six 
months) those who got plucked in one subject only. Besides, failure in an unimportant 
subject need not always be a bar to a student’s appearing at a higher examination. 

Those whose high proficiency in a particular subject is certified by any recognised 
institution or society should not bo required to pass the University test in that subject. 
For example, successful students of the senior madrassahs and of toh should be exempted 
from examination in an Indian classical language. If their examination be not dispensed 
with they should, on no account, be required to attend lectures in the subject. 

As in the Allahabad and some other universities only the roll number, and not the 
name, of the candidate should be written on the answer paper. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

Names of candidates should be omitted from the answer books at the examinations. 
Plucked candidates who pass in any particular subject may be exempted from the 
necessity of undergoing examination in the same subject at any subsequent oxamin- 
Rtion. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman. 

They should develop the faculty for original thinking by making it possible for 
the student to select only those questions in which he is really and deeply interested. 
At present, this is not possible. In other words, I believe in the Oxford system of ex- 
aminations. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

The curriculum being overburdened should be pruned down. Only what is u^seful 
and practical should be retained. An examination may be taken in compartments as 
at the London Bar or the Edinburgh University. 


Kundu, Purnachandra. 

I would like to retain the present system of ex * ruination (except in the post-graduate 
sourse), subject to the alterations suggested in m / answer to qu stion 9 and the follow- 
ing 

(a) The type of questions should be changed from year to year and questions should 

be set only to test the student’s appreciation of the subjects concerned and of 
such details as are necessary for this appreciation. 

(b) The highest places, scholarships, and other awards should not be given on the 

results of the examinations alone, but the teacher’s report on the work of the 
student during the whole course should also be taken into account. The 
teacher of every subject in each college shall have to submit, at the time of 
the examination, a detailed report of the work done by only the best studenhs 
of bis class whom he considers fit for special consideration. The theses, essays^ 
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KtTNPU, PURNACHANDRA — COHtd , — LAHIBI, GoPAL ChANDRA — MaHALANOBIS, 
Prasanta Chandra. 


notes, etc., written by these students during the course shall also have to be 
submitted to the examiners for examination. 

(c) In other cases, a student should be required to submit a certificate from his toaoher 
stating that he has systematically gone through the course, as directed by the 
teacher. 


Lahiri, Gopal Chandra. 

Jniversity examinations require students to pass in too many subjects, some 
of which are of little or no use to them in future life. In the matriculation examination 
a pass in English, mathematics, history, and geography should be compulsory. Sans- 
krit, Persian, Bengali, mechanics, and hygiene (which last should be added) may be 
taught as optional subjects, any two of which may be taken in addition to the com- 
pulsory subjects. The other conditions of success should remain as they are. 

For the intermediate course a pass in English only should be compulsory, and all 
other subjects, to which higher mechanics and hygiene should be added, should be 
treated as optional subjects, the other conditions of success in examination remaining 
the same. 

For the B. A. course no subject should be made compulsory, and candidates should 
be required to pass in the aggregate of three allied subjects only. The course studied 
in the B.A. classes is to be further specialised in the M.A. classes, attaining their 
full fruition by research studies. 

After passing the intermediate or the B.A. examination each student may choose 
his own profession and join a college, where he may prosecute his professional studies. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 


There should be separate State examinations to qualify for practice in the higher 
professions. It is not desirable that a university degree should be considered either a 
necessary, or a sufficient, qualification for actual practice. 

In every profession there are sure to be a certain number of “ artisans ” who are more 
interested in the cultivation of the empirical technique or the art of practice, rather than* 
in the scientific development of its theory. For such people a university degree is prac- 
tically useless. They would far more profit by some kind of practical training in the 
practice of their professions, which can be best obtained outside the University and, thus, 
the degree, as such, is not sufficient for their purpose. But, in any case, a general training 
up to the present intermediate standard should be made compulsory ; thus, the “ college 
certificate ” will be the normal condition of admission to the professional schools leading 
to a general license to practice in any of the higher professions. 

On the other hand, it is absolutely essential that degrees in professional studies should 
also be instituted. This must be done to encourage independent scientific research in 
these subjects and should include a good deal of the theoretical and strictly scientific 
studies, as distinguished from the purely practical. 

Some such separation as indicated above has become highly desirable. In Bengal, 
for example, the professional success of our lawyers and physicians has been really remark- 
able while the amount of original work done in these subjects remains practically niL 
The present overcrowding in the third and fourth years and the post-graduate classes 
is due, to a great extent, to the fact that the bachelor’s degree is a necessary condition 
of admission to the law collie. If the privilege to practice as a vakil is made conditional 
on passing a law examination (something omilar to the examination for enrolment as an 
attorn^), and not on obtaining a degree, the present overcrowding will be considerably 
leesened. At the same time^ it would, of course, be necessary to institute an LL. B. 
examinatkoi whidi will be a purely academic qualification and will not carry any special 
State privil^es. 
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QUESTION 10. 


Mahalanobis, Pbasanta Chandra — conid . — ^Maitra, Gopal CIsandra, — ^Majum- 

DAR, PaNCHANAN. 


But, even if the State examinations are separated from the degree courses, it is desir- 
able that the University should retain the major control over such examinations. This 
is still more necessary in Bengal in view of the special political conditions. A joint board, 
consisting of members nominated by the Government of Bengal, by the Calcutta High 
Court, and the University should be entrusted with the conduct and supervision of the- 
State law examination. Similar boards can easily be constituted for medicine and en- 
gineering. In fact, the present State faculty for examination in medicine may be re- 
constituted to meet tlie above requirements. 

In the honours degree examinations the practice of finishing the subsidiary subjects 
one year before the final may be introduced with advantage. My experience in teaching 
the fourth-year honours class has been that the pass subjects often interfere seriously 
with the main studies. 

In certain caSes, for example, in certain portions of the pass practical examinations,, 
the system of compartments should be introduced. Until the practical examination 
in a subject is capable of being conducted in a quite satisfactory manner it, unfortunately, 
sometimes will happen that a candidate will fail in the practical test m(^e or le^s for 
accidental reasons. It is a serious waste of energy to make all these candidates go through 
the whole course of studies again before coming up for their examination. A candidate* 
who, although securing high marks in the theoretical fails in the practical, should be: 
allowed to take his practical examination alone, and should be exempted from the- 
theoretical paper. 

In adjusting the class lists for the B. A. and B. Sc. honours the examination, as a whole, 
should be considered. There is too much of piece-meal adjudication going on now' under 
the existing regulations. A )oint hoard of all the examiners should be made responsible 
for the class list. My very distinct impression is that in the higher examinations it is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory to judge of the individual papers too much by themselves 
without any relation to the examination as a wliole. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

Under the existing rules a candidate failing to pass an examination in one subject 
must, at the subsequent examination, appear in all the subjects, though at the previous 
examination he passed in some of these subjects creditably. The stringency of this 
rule should be relaxed by dispensing with his attendance at the subsequent examination 
in those subjects in which he secured first-division marks. 

Students who desire to enter a college, but are rejected for insufficient accommo- 
dation, should be permitted to appear at the next examination, provided they pass a 
college test and are, besides, able to produce certificates to the satisfaction of the 
University that they have been of good conduct. 

A very long period elapses between the examination and the publication of the 
results. This period should be shortened. This may possibly be done by dividing 
each paper into two halves, as is done in the case of the B.A. examination. 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 

Students who are very proficient in some subjects, but deficient in others, and who, 
therefore, cannot pass an examination in the latter subjects, should not bo required to 
undergo examination in the following years in all the subjects. 

In order to encourage habits of regularity and steadiness among students there 
should be periodical examinations, and marks secured by students in these 
examinations may be taken into consideration at the time of their passing a university 
examination. 

In order to encourage steadiness, and to prevent undue strain upon the energies of 
students at the time of the examination, the examination itself may be divided into 
parts, as in the case of the B.L. examination. 
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Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra — Masood, Syed Ross — IVIazumdar, The Hon’ble 
Babu Amvika Charan. 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra. 

The rate of examiners’ fees should be increased. 

Each examiner should look over only a small number of papers (say 300), 

The University should formulate definite ideals of examination. 

The lecturers in various colleges should be given full opportunity to criticise the 
questions, and the scheme of marking adopted every year for examination in their 
subjects. 

The negative marking system should be introduced to discourage cramming ; i.e., 
if any gross mistake is committed not only would no credit be given to that answer, 
but some marks would be deducted from the total. This would bring home to every 
student the risk of depending upon notes alone, without having a general and accurate 
knowledge of the subject. 


Masood, Syed Ross. 

They should devdope the faculty for original thinking by making it possible for 
the student to select only those questions in which he is really and deeply interested. At 
present this is not possible. In other words, I believe in the Oxford system of exa min* 
ations. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

In the matriculation classes English is imperfectly taught. The number of text- 
books is large and diffuse and the authors who have moulded the English language are 
generally excluded. The books selected are of an inferior type and teaching necessarily 
becomes of a superficial character. To suppress cramming both the teachers and the 
taught have been given a wide latitude which practically does away with all oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a deeper insight into the niceties and peculiarities of idiomatic English 
language. Given this latitude and amply provided with '‘keys” and annotations, 
students seldom consult any dictionary, a careful use of which would not only find 
healthy exercise for their brains, but also store their minds with much useful knowledge 
of the different idioms and characteristics of the language. The study of grammar is 
confined to certain hints which, beyond correcting certain mistakes, serve no useful 
purpose in learning or writing correct English. All this applies with almost equal force 
both to the matriculates and the intermediates of the University. Cramming should, 
no doubt, be discouraged, but this should, however, be done not by withholding text- 
books, but through a system of examination which would afford very little scope for 
cramming. Students may be thoroughly grounded in well-chosen text-books ; but the 
examiner ought to exercise great care and thought in testing the real knowledge, which 
cannot be glozed over by mere cramming. I think the older system of publishing 
English courses by the University for the entrance and F.A. examinations, with selec- 
tions from a large number of reputed authors, afforded better opportunities for learning 
English. The B.A. examination should be made a little stiffer than at present and it 
should cover a larger area of mythological and historical knowledge. The M. A. degree 
affiliation should be limited to a small number of well-equipped colleges, or, if possible, 
confined only to a single efficient post-graduate college of the University. Besides the 
ordinary examination an aspirant for this degree should prosecute his studies in a library 
or make his iLesearches in a laboratory, for a term of at least one year and then present 
to the University an original thesis in his subject which, when approved by the syndicate, 
should be deemed to qualify the student to this coveted d^ee. Thus, students of 
exceptional merit alone should be admitted to the M. A, or any other corresponding 
degree of the highest order. 

U 2 
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QUESTION 10 


Mazujvidar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan — co7itd . — Mazumdar, C. H.-— 
McDougall, Miss Eleanor — Mitra, Khagbndba N. — Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai 
Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 


History and geography are very much neglected, particularly the latter, 
subjects should be more largely taught, both in the matriculation and in the inter- 
mediate classes. History without geography is an unprofitable study, and ancient 
history is not altogether so useless as it is apparently supposed to be. History is also 
an indispensable handmaid to English. 

The vernacular languages should not be merely composed, but also taught, from the 
matriculation stage. Any two of the following languages should be made compulsory, 
t.6., Bengali, Hindi, Mahrati, and Telugu. Such an arrangement among all the 
universities would go a great way towards the establishment of an interprovincial 
interchange of thoughts and ideas and lead to considerable improvement and develop- 
ment of the vernacular languages. 


Mazumdar, C. H. 

University examinations should be conduote J only by those who are in close touch 
with the teaching of the boys examined. 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

An important reform would be accomplished if the students could be convinced 
that their teachers do not know what questions will be asked in the examination. 
Time and energy which should be given to study are spent on injurious attempts to find 
out what are “ probable questions”. 


Mitra, Khagendra N. 

According to the present system of University examinations students are required 
to pass all the subjects in one trial ; and failure to pass a particular subject necessitates 
a complete re-examination in other subjects too. This obnoxious method may never 
enable a student to obtain his degree in spite of the fact that he passes all the required 
subjects. This unlogical method of examination should at once be eliminated, and an 
imsuccessful candidate should be required to pass only the subject which he fails to pass 
before being eligible for obtaining a degree or entering a university. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Eai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

University examinations for a few hours should not be the only test for fitness 
of a student. The opinion of the teachers as to the intellectual and mental activities 
of each individual student, during the whole course of his study, should be taken into 
account. The marks obtained by students at periodical class examinations should 
recorded and an average thereof should be calculated. This average mark should 
be' taken into consideration along with the result of the University examinations. 
Suppose there were six periodical examinations in which a student gets 12, 16, 14, 
10, 6, 13 marks in those examinations, making a total rank of 70 in 6 examinations; 
the average mark obtained by the student should, therefore, be 11}. This should be 
taken into consideration, along with the results of the University examination, in 
testing his fitness. The duration of an examination on each subject should be increased, 
and a larger number of questions should be set in the examination papers. There 
should be oral examinations, if possible. 
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Mohammad, Dr. Wali — Mukebjee, Dr. Adityanath — Mukheejee, B. — ■- 
Mctkherjee, Jnanendranath. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

Boards of examiners should be created for each subject. They should regulate 
the various standards from the matriculation to the masters* examination. One-third 
of the members of the board should retire every year and should be eligible for re-election, 
but not for two successive terms. Tliis will prevent these posts becoming hereditary, 
and, therefore, stereotyped, but will ensure, at the same time, some continuity of stand- 
ard. The system of marking papers should be altered in such a way as to discourage 
cram and encourage independent thinking. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

In order to encourage regular habits of work, and to ensure an even distribution of 
energy throughout the session, the university examinations should take into account 
the recorded results of the periodical college examinations. This might be taken at least 
as a negative safeguard in the sense that no candidate should be “ failed ” in a subject 
for having failed to secure a few more marks if his college record in that subject shows 
good work. A student ought to get some credit for good work done in his college even 
though it is done piecemeal throughout the session, and there ought to bo some collateral 
security protecting the student against the vagaries of individual University examiners. 


Mukherjee, B. 

The only suggestion I beg to place before the Commission is that of Rev. Garfie’d 
Williams ; — 

The whole idea of making it compulsory for such a new type of student to pass in 
every subject in an examination occurring only once a year, and to take the 
whole examination again a whole year afterwards if he fails, oven in one subject, 
IS absurd. A rule like that is all very well for a student w ho has unlimited time 
and means, but it is too hard a rule for the type of student with whom w^e are 
dealing. It cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be said to meet the actual 
needs of the Bengali student who is so desperately poor and often so physically 
weak and short-lived, and so hampered in his life by the iniquitous early 
marriages which are blighting the w hole future of India, and making a single 
year of a Bengali student’s life correspond to about ten years of the normally 
situated student in the West. ” 


Mukherjee, Jnanendranath. 

The almost unanimous opinion on this subject makes it necessary to point out 
in detail the injurious results which the rigours of the examination system has on 
the_ health and mind of students. It is rather strange that examination by 
compartments has not been introduced up to this time. If a student fails to pass in 
the examination in any section of a subject he is required to appear at a second examin- 
ation in all the subjects. The logic of this is not at all clear to many of us. The under- 
lying principle of examinations is that it is either a test of fitness or of a certain standard 
. of training. It is evident that the student has attained the required standard in the 
subject in which he has been successful in the examination. All that is necessary is that 
he should also attain the required standard in the remaining subjects in order to qualify 
himself for the University certificate. The fact that the student is required to appear 
at the examination in subjects in which he has passed before can only show that the 
University authorities have not sufficient faith in the results of their own examinations. 
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Mukherjee, Jnanendranath — conld . — Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 


The other rigours of the ejcamination system come in when students are made to 
commit subjects to memory because they cannot bo reasonably expected to answer the 
questions put to them. Thus, books like Macaulay’s “ Essay on Addison ” or on “ Milton ” 
are made text-books in the intermediate course. Students have, so far, in the prescribed 
curricula of the University, scarcely road any of the writings of Milton or of Addison ; but 
they are required to discriminate between the wits of Voltaire and Addison — ^though, 
perhaps, this is the first time that they have heard the name of Voltaire. A perusal of the 
University questions will show that students are often — ^in the intermediate course — 
required to explain the various allusions to Greek and Roman mythology or classics 
of which they are generally ignorant. It would be better if students are required 
and encouraged to read a few more pages of the writings of eminent men of letters in 
English. 

The anomaly of a third-class M.A. and M.Sc. should also be removed. Instead of 
making a third-class M.A. a special species among the holders of the degree it would be 
better not to give him the degree at all. A third-class M.A. is not regarded fit to do any 
beaching work in the University. There should be only two classes of degree-holders. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

To abolish examinations in as many subjects as possible, and to give teachers 
liberty to certify their o^vn pupils are both commendable. But, where a large number 
of students reading under a large number of teachers sits for a common examination, the 
necessity for an ideal examiner arises. I do not know if he can be created by rules, though 
he can be, to a large extent, guided by them. The ideal examiner is a man of ripe experience 
and strong good sense, who has a thorough knowledge of the subject and has 
actually taught the subject or has kept himself fully in touch with those who actually 
teach the subject and who can bring out what the candidate knows by simple queries 
and alternatives. The proper board for the selection of the ideal examiner in any subject 
QQLUst consist of teachers in that subject. 

I should be disposed to give more credit to elegance and method, than to volume and 
speed. I should like to introduce in each question paper the headline “In awarding 
marks neatness and method will be taken into account.” T should like to reduce the 
number of questions in each paper to such an extent that the paper could be answered 
In two- thirds of the time allotted. I should like to introduce an optional problem paper 
in matriculation mathematics and so raise the standard that the additional paper merges 
into the compulsory. Similarly, in the matriculation English, I should like to make a 
paper on unseen passages optional, and introduce some good selections of modern English 
literature into the compulsory. 

Candidates who have obtained a fair aggregate of marks, but are ploughed in only 
one subject, might be allowed to appear in that subject alone in the next examination. 

(а) I am in favour of English being the medium of instruction and examination at 

every stage above the matriculation examination. 

(б) I do not think that Indian students, on their entrance to the University, have an 

adequate command of English, because English is not their mother tongue 
and because school teaching in English is defective. 

(c) I believe that vernacular as a medium of instruction appeals more strongly to the 
understanding of the Indian student and I am in favour of making English and 
vernacular alternatives as media of instruction in the schools. In second- 
ary schools instruction should be largely given, though not entirely, through 
the medium of the English language, in the two highest classes. 

((/) I am not satisfied with the training in English, as also in other subjects given in 
schools. The remedy lies in providing schools with more efficient teachers. 
There should be an M.A., strong in English, on the staff of every important 
school. Fluency in speaking and writing English should be chiefly aimed at. 
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Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas — coritd , — ^Murarichand Collie, Sylhet— Xandi, 
Mathura Kant a — Neogi, Dr. P. 


but a text- book of selections from the best English authors should not be 
altogether dispensed with. 

No real improvement in school teaching is possible without an improvement 
in the pay and prospects of teachers. It is notorious that the majority of 
school teachers are so poorly paid that they are obliged to maintain themselves 
%i)y private tuition and, thus, have not much energy left to do their four or 
five hours* work at school properly. I would suggest the curtailment of their 
teaching work to three hours and the prohibition of private tuition, at 
least to their own boys, as guardians are often tempted to engage as private 
tutors those who teach the boys at school for reasons which will not bear 
much scrutiny. 

{e) I would lay more stress on the practical teaching of the English language in 
schools, than on the teaching of English literature. 1 would suggest tlu; 
introduction of a viva voce test in Enghsh at the matriculation. 

(/) I would suggest for the matriculation examination, in subjects other than English, 
the alternative of English or the vernacular as the medium. If we insist that 
the answers, even in such a subject as geometry, should be written either in 
correct English or correct vernacular, my impression is that the boys would 
generally prefer English. At present, we have often to condone bad geometry 
written in English on the ground that, possibly, the bad geometry is only bad 
English. 

(ff) Alter the matriculation I would advocate no alternative to English as the medium 
for examination. Up to the intermediate, however, I would not differ- 
entiate as regards the test in English between boys who take a literary course 
and those who take a scientific one. A paper on essay -writing may bo 
insisted upon in every examination up to the B.A. or B.8c. Some text-books 
on the history of science, or biography of scientific men, may be prescribed 
for B.Sc. students. 

The penmanship of the Indian student is, in genera], deplorable. I should like 
to r^'Su’ve some marks for good penmanship. 


Murarichand College, Sylhet, 

We are unanimously agreed that no book shall be prescribed for a university 
examination which has not been previously read and approved of by some of those 
who wdll have actually to teach the book. 

There are some amongst us who would abolish the intermediate examination and 
have the B.A. examination three years after the matriculation. 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 

In the matriculation examination examiners should be selected from teachers 
intimately concerned with actual teaching work in the highest classes. In my opinion, 
head masters may be required ter send to the University an account of the progress of 
candidates along with their fees. In case of failure, this may be taken into consideration 
in the disposal of their cases. 


Neogi, Dr. P. 

The number of University examinations is unnecessarily too large. For example, 
a student who wants to be an M.A., B.L. (the most popular degree of the University) 
has to pass as many as seven university examinations, four in the general line 
and three in the B, L. course. Similarly, an M.B, has to pass at least five examinations , 
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Neooi, Dr. P. — contd. 


Judging from the large amount of mental and physical exhaustion caused by the examin- 
ations it is not surprising to find that the great majority of the best students of the 
University emerge from it so many physical wrecks. I am of opinion that some of the 
university examinations may very well be converted into college or class examinations, 
the standard and courses of study remaining the same as before. The advantages of class 
examinations are that the general qualifications of the student, as well as the marks of 
the periodical examinations of the college, can be taken into consideration^ I would 
suggest that the following university examinations may easily he converted into college 
eximinations : — 

(a) I. A. and I. Sc. examinations. 

{b) Preliminary and first examinations in law. 

(c) Preliminary and scientific M.B. examinations in medicine. 

I would keep the matriculation examination, and would not have it replaced partially 
or wholly by a school-final examination for the reason that an uniform university 
examination should be held to test the students’ knowledge acquired after a ten years^ 
study in schools. 

I am decidedly of opinion that degree examinations should be held by the Univer- 
sity only, and that no ludividu il college should be permitted to grant degrees. 

The standard laid down for the matriculation examination is abnormally hw, with the 
result that a very large percentage of students enter the University with a very inade- 
quate general knowledge. Moreover, specialisation has been carried too far in an 
examination which should aim at imparting a general all-round education, leaving special- 
ised education to higher examinations. For instance, in the matriculation examination 
English literatme is not taught (only questions on grammar and composition being set), 
and Indian history and geography aro optional subjects. English history has been 
tabooed, and mathematics and Sanskrit (classical languages) have been divided into 
two subjects each — compulsory and optional. Ko science teaching has been intro- 
duced, though the abstruse subject of mathematical mechanics is an oi^tional subject. 

The matriculation examination should be thoroughly overhauled. Two principles 
should be accepted, viz., specialisation is not meant for this examination, and it should 
aim at imparting general, though elementary, knowh'dge on a variety of useful subjects. 
I would suggest that the following subjects be made compulsory in the matriculation examin-^ 
ation : — 

(a) English < selected pieces, grammar, and tramlation). 

{h) Vernacular. 

(c) Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 

{d) History of India and England (elementary). 

(e) Geography. 

(/) Classical language. 

In addition, two of the following subjects should he made compulsory : — 

ig) Elementary physics and chemistr}". 

(h) Agriculture (elementary). 

(i) Domestic and personal hygiene and sanitation. 

Every school affiliated in pfj^ysics and chemistry should have a small laboratory attached 
to it, arid in agriculture a small agricultural farm. Thfere will, however, be no practical 
work or examinations in these subjects. Hygiene and sanitation should be taught in 
the matriculation standard, as every student ought to be acquainted with the general 
principles of sanitation, especially in a country like ours which is the home of various 
tropical diseases. 

I am strongly in favour of adopting the vernaculars as the medium of instruction in 
secondary schools and would urge that, so far as Bengali students are concerned, they 
should compulsorily answer their questions in Bengali. Candidates with other verna- 
culars may have the option of answering questions either in English or in their own 
vernaculars. I have developed the subject of vernaculars as the medium of instruction 
in secondary schools whilst answeriu*. questions 11 and 12. 
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Neogi, Dr. P. — confd . — North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur — P^^anjpye, 
The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. — Ray, Baikuntha Chandra— Ray, Joges Chandra— Ray, 
Manmathanath. 


1 would retain the distinction between the I. A. and I.Sc. examinations as 
experience shows that the combination of science subjects in the I.Sc. examination is an 
ideal one. To permit I. A. students to take science subjects may be a counsel of perfec- 
tion but, in practice, is unworkable, as a very few seats in practical classes remain to bo 
distributed amongst arts students after admitting students who take up two or three 
science subjects and should, therefore, get precedence in such admis>ion. 

1 would also retain the existing distinction between B.A.vand B.Sc. students. Arts 
students in chemistry or physics classes are a drag on the whole class and should not, on 
any account, be encouraged in taking those subjects. English should not be made either 
an optiotiai or compulsory subject in the B.Sc. examination. 

These examinations should be conducted in each subject h} an equal number of internal 
and external examiners. At present, they are conducted by internal examiners alone. 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur. 

In univ'ersity examinations a student plucked in any particular subject or subjects 
should, on future occasions, be examined only in the subject or subjects in which he 
could not secure pass marks. District and sub-divisional schools should be centres 
for the matriculation examination. All first-grade colleges should be deemed as centres 
for I. A. and B. A. examinations. All second-grade colleges may be centres for the I. A. 
examination. 


Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

As to the actual machinery of conducting university examinations 1 think (hat,, 
according to all authorities, the Bombay system is practically perfect. 


Ray, Baikuntha Chandra. 

Examinations should be conducted on a definite plan to find the general stock of 
knowledge in a particular subject possessed b}^ a student. At present, the tendency 
is to test the fitness of a candidate for a degree by his ability to answer set questions. 

Examinations should be arranged so as not to throw undue strain on the student. 
The examination should be taken, as far as possible, in parts, and the candidate shoula 
be called upon to know a few subjects at a time, but know' them well. 


Ray, Joge> Chandra. 

The Nysteni of having both internal and external examiners may be introduced, even 
for the degree examination. There may be the risk of showing partiality to students 
by their teachers. Sometimes this will happen ; but, as there is no other way of soften- 
ing the rigour of the examination, we must put up with the occasional abuse by 
teachers. In time, this will correct itself in view of public criticism. The method 
advocated is Indian, and indigenous. In the tols of former days professors uesd 
to declare their pupils as proficient when the latter showed evidence of proficiency to the 
teacher, and also to other renowned professors. The declaration was made by the 
award of suitable titles by the teachers, after which the students left the tols. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

This has been partly answered by me while answering questions 1 and 9. I make, 
how:ever, the following additional suggestions : — 

(a) Thoroughness and depth of knowledge should always be insisted upon, and not- 
extent or area. 
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Ray, Manmatha^iath. — could — Ray, Sarat Chandra — Roy, Hira Lal — Roy, The 
Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath — Rudra, S. K. 


(h) The regulations of the B.L. examination should be so altered that none who has 
not passed the peliminary examination should be allowed to join the interme- 
diate class, and none who has not passed the intermediate examination should 
be allowed to join the final class. The Commission may also consider the 
question whether it is desirable that a student should be allowed to attend the 
M.A. and the B.L. classes at the same time ; if not, the B.L. course may be 
reduced to two years, instead of three years, as at present. 

{c) The percentage rule should be relaxed to a larger extent than is done at present ; 
and the permission to students to appear as non- collegiate students should be 
granted more frequently and on all reasonable grounds ; the percentage rule 
should be re]ax(‘d wh mover the principal of the college from which the candi- 
date comes recommends it. 


Eay, Sarat Chandra. 

The exist ng method of all university examinations should be changed on the lines 
indicated in my answer to question 9. In examinations, other than that of law, 
•examinees should be given opportunities of showing their real knowledge, rather than 
repeating from memory what they have learnt by rote 


Roy, Hira Lal. 

1 beg to suggest the following steps : — 

{a) Adoption of the “ compartment system ” of examination. Students may be 
allowed to offer themselves for examination in some subjects at the end of 
each year, instead of piling tliem all up for the final year. 
h) Omission of questions demanding too much knowledge of details, as explained 
in my answer to the first question. 

(c) Laboratory work of students throughout the year should carry at least 50 per 

cent of the total marks of the practical examination in the final. 

(d) Credit should be given to essays and theses written in arts courses throughout 

the academic year. 

(e) To cut down the undue importance attached to the results of examinations 

the names of students obtaining first and second-class honours should be 
published in their respective classes in alphabetical order, and notin order of 
merit. It is rather a wonder how the University can distinguish between 
the merits of students by two or three marks. The system is unjust and 
unsound ; it appears more so when we know that this result decides the 
career of a student in after-life. To fulfil the above recommendation the 
present system of awarding scholarships should be remodelled. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

The degree examinations should be held in compartments and, if any student fails 
in any one subject, he should be re-examined only in that subject. 


Rudra, S. K. 

As far as possible, the mechanical method of marking for each question should 
fee abandoned. An answer paper should be always viewed as a whole. 
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Sapbu, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur — Sarkar, Akshay Kumar — Sarkar. Bejoy 
Kumar — Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

Should the present system prescribing a number of subjects for the inter- 
mediate and the B.A. examinations be allowed to continue I would suggest that 
those candidates who failed to obtain the necessary number of marks in any one 
particular subject should be examined only in that subject at the next examination. 
The frequent changes in the curriculum make it very often extremely difficult for 
unsuccessful students to keep abreast of those who have been studying what are 
to the former new books. The result is that very often these unsuccessful men have 
to traverse the course for the next examination in the course of one academic year 
while it should have been done in two years. This leads necessarily to unsatis- 
factory results. But if the suggestion made by me in answer to a previous question 
with regard to the abolition of the intermediate examination, and the reduction of 
the subjects of study for the B.A. examination is adopted, I do not think that the 
suggestion which I have just made will require any consideration. 


Sarkar, Akshay Kumar. 

The existing method of university education may be improved by taking into 
consideration the teacher’s opinion, the college records regarding the student, and by 
abolishing the head examiner system and giving up the attempt to secure uniformity 
by the present mechanical methods. The examiners* hands in the I. A. and matricula- 
tion examinations are tied down by “ the points in answers ” accepted in their con- 
ference. The selection of head examiners, if the system continues, should be strictly 
limited to men of the highest reputation and knowledge in their subjects so that 
examiners may feel that they are under the guidance of a great authority on the subject. 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

Undue prominence should not be given to text-books, as at present. 

The number of text-books should bo reduced. In fact, not more than one coni' 
prehensive text-book is required in many cases. There should be suggested a reading 
of appropriate topics from other books. This is essentially necessary. Even those who 
want really to study and think for themselves over particular questions find it difficult 
to do so as they fear they may spend too much time on a particular book and fail, for 
want of time, to read the other books. I have been told this has happened with many 
able students. The most essential thing is the stimulation of thought and independent 
judgment ; and this end may at least partly be achieved by the proposed scheme. 

There ought to be periodical tests which should count for final success. This would 
eliminate, to a great extent, the element of chance in the examination, and ensure 
regular and systematic study throughout the year. This can be easily done where 
teaching is centralised, as in the post-graduate department. 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

The standard of proficiency demanded should not be regulated by the level of 
proficiency likely to be attained by candidates who are of the average or below the 
average merit. 

Considering the present unmanageable number'^of candidates the task of conducting 
the matriculation examination presents very great difficulties to the University author, 
ities. The task may, therefore, be delegated to the Education Department which now 
controls all secondary schools. This examination being a test of a candidate’s fitness 
for admission to the University, a common examination for all candidates is hardly 
necessary. Candidates in the affiliated schools in each of the administrative divisions 
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felAKKAP, UoPAL Chandra — contd . — Sarkar, Kalipada — Sastri, Rai Rajendra 

Chandra, Bahadur. 


of the province may be tested by a common examination conducted by the educational 
officers in each division, in accordance with the rules, and in the course and subjects 
prescribed by the University. There will be variations of standards if a separate 
examination is held in each division ; but such variatipns will be open to less objection 
than the present mechanical system of regulating the award of marks by a host of 
examiners. 


Saekar, Kalipada. 

fhe age-limit should be done away with. It is an artificial barrier, checking the 
progress of intelligent boys. If the syllabus prescribed is suitable and comprehensive, 
if the teaching imparted is good, and if the examination held is sound and thorough 
I see no reason why any arbitrary restriction should be placed on the progress of 
intelligent boys on the score of age. The percentage of boys held back in this way is 
large. The largest high school in the town (the Municipal High English School), with 
a total roll of 586 students, has over 70 boys who would, in due course, be debarred 
from appearing at the matriculation examination, simply because their age at the time 
of the examination would fall short of the prescribed minimum only by a few months. 
The Chittagong (Govemment) Collegiate School has 17 such boys out of a total of 
225. This gives a percentage of nearly 8. I have taken two of the best schools in 
(%ittagong to illustrate my case. The teaching and discipline in them is of the best. 
Cram is at a minimum. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to think that the large 
percentages of boys noted above are really fit in every way to go in for the matriculation 
examination before the age of sixteen. 

The age of a matriculation candidate is about eighteen years in the case of 
Muhammadans, but a year less in the case of Hindus. There is, therefore, nothing 
unusual in the fact that intelligent Hindu boys, at least, are able to compete at an 
age a little less than sixteen, and I consider it a great hardship if one in every ten is 
held back arbitrarily. 

The moral .evil arising out of the present restriction is also very great. Those 
that are in the know will bear testimony to this statement. 

The matter, I submit, deserves the serious attention of the Calcutta University 
Commission. 

The rule of examining a plucked student in all subjects, except in those only in 
which he fails, shonld be abandoned. 

There is much room for improvement in the nature and quality of the questions 
set. Their sole aim should be to test the general knowledge of candidates. It is 
quite feasible to render pass by cram impossible. 

The matriculation curriculum should be revised and made more comprehensive. 
History and geography should be made compulsory, as before. Specialisation should 
begin after* the matriculation. A matriculate should have a general knowledge of all 
the ordinary useful subjects of study. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

None but really good men with first class qualifications should be appointed ex- 
aminers for higher examinations, and their number should be kept vidthin reasonable 
limits. The present practice of unduly multiplying the number of examiners stands 
in the way of securing uniformity of standard in examining the answers of candidates. 
Head examiners should be men of exceptional qualifications, and greater care should 
be taken in securing the services of men who would not be amenable to any sort of 
outside influence. In the M.A. examinations in Sanskrit I should, speaking generally, 
like to do away with the present practice of ap^inting pandits who possess only an 
in different knowledge of English as examiners, and of dividing a question paper into two 
halves to suit the convenience of such examiners. The practice of* appointing uni- 
versity professors as paper setters and examiners in the subjects in which they lecture 
should also be discontinued, the present practice has given ris© to coanplamts which 
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Sastki, RaiRAJENDKA Chandra, Bahadur— Sen, B. M. — Sen, Benov Kumar. 


are, unfortunately, well-founded in most cases. The practice of setting optional ques- 
tions should be discontinued for the matriculation, the intermediate, and the B.A. ex- 
aminations, and only sparingly resorted to for the JI.A. and M.Sc. examination‘s. Paper 
setterships^ in a particular sulDject should be given only to first-class men or to 
men who have earned a reputation for special proficiency in that subject. 


Sen, B. M. 

The first thoughts of any educational reformer ought to be concentrated on secondary 
education. The profession of a teacher is hardly looked upon as an honoured one. This 
is due, to a large extent, to the insufficiency of the prospects and lack of opportunities 
for initiative. The first need is, therefore, an adequate supply of trained teachers on 
adequate pay and prospects. It is then, and then only, that the schools might be relied 
upon, for providing instruction without rigid adherence to the curriculum. 

It would be desirable to abolish the intermediate examination to give the colleges 
more freedom in teaching. But they must be brought to a higher state of efficiency — 
staffed with better men on adequate salary. The inadequacy of the latter in private 
colleges is a crying evil, and requires speedy removal. The tone of all the colleges must 
be improved, for the inefficiency of one would naturally affect the others. 

As matters now stand, it is not possible for the University to have direct coiitrol over 
undergraduate studies. The only indirect means is examination and inspection. The 
question papers are, however, usually framed to suit the convenience of the average 
student. While realising that the stiffness of its examinations is not the measure of the 
success of a university I beg to submit that there ought to be some test questions 
whereby boys of merit can distinguish themselves. 

For post-graduate studies, howeVter, the teaching should directly influence the 
examination, which ought to be subordinated to the former. But there is the danger of 
undue lowering of the standard if the teaching is not in the hands of really capable 
men. The present arrangement of post-graduate studies in Calcutta does, I am afraid, 
suffer from this drawback. The classes are unduly large, the greater number of the 
boys lack the previous training necessary for advanced studies, the result being, in some 
cases, an unsatisfactory level of teaching. 

Admission into all the public services, except the police and excise, ought to be by some 
form of competitive examination different from that of the University. The present 
system of admission on the strength of recommendations and family connections has a 
very demoralising effect on students. It is a serious obstacle to a spirit of fellowship 
wlth“ teachers, which it is one of the ideals of a university to foster. Besides, it creates 
discontent. 


Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

I should like to suggest two reforms in this direction : — 

(a) The practice of setting alternative questions should be done away with in the 
lower stages, i.e., in the matriculation and intermediate examinations. , It 
must be borne in mind that the underlying idea of the examination system 
is to find out whether the student knows everything that is worth knowing 
in any subject. There is a minimum amount of knowledge — the essential 
broad {winciples of a subject — without knowing which a student cannot be 
said to possess a passable command over that subject. Questions should be 
set on these general principles, and no alternative should be allowed. Under 
the existing system, an excessive use of alternative questions has made the ex- 
amination a farce, for it makes it possible for a student to get a pass without 
knowing even half his subject — though the University pass certificate will 
lead the jniblic to think that the student knows the whole of the subject. 
The University is thus helping to cheat the public. 
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(6) To correspond to the practical examinations in science subjects 1 should liko 
to suggest viva voce examinations in the honours and the M. A. examinations 
in arts subjects. This will give a chance to the examiners to know more 
surely the inherent merits of a student, who will not receive much help' in 
this matter by memorising note- books. 


Sen, Bai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

Examination by compartments may be introduced. This would induce the students 
to read a larger number of books from the library which are not included in the 
curriculum. 


Sen, Pran Hari. 

Questions may be so framed, and the examiners so instructed, that merit and 
proficiency, rather than the number of questions answered and mere memory work, might 
furnish the basis or standard for allotting marks and for determining the place or position 
of an examiner. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 


In medicine the practical, clinical, and oral test should bo more thorough. Tho 
dispensary system of training senior students should be introduced. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

The nature of questions should be of such a kind as would test the general fitness 
and originality of students, and would not encourage cramming. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 


The existing methods of University examinations may be further improved in the 
following ways : — 

(a) Questions should not be very lengthy. At present, questions are very often of 

such enormous length that students have little time to think over them 
and, unless they have the answers at their finger-end, they can hardly do 
justice to the papers set. 

(b) A student who has failed, owing to shortage of marks in one or two subjects, 

should not be compelled to sit for a fresh examination in a subject or sub- 
jects in which he has secured at least 45 per cent marks. 

(c) There should be head examiners for all examinations, including the B.A., 

and their number should be increased where necessary. They should have 
their work so divided among them as to secure as much uniformity as pos- 
sible in the work done by under-examiners. 

(d) In the matriculation examination the examining body should consist of a 

larger element of experienced high school teachers, some of whom should 
also assist in the framing of questions. 

(e) In the higher examinations the system of valuing answers by numerical 

marks assigned to each question should be abolished. ^In the matricula- 
tion examination the marking system should continue, but credit should 
not be given for an answer which may be partially correct, but, taken as a 
whole, reveals a deplorable ignorance on the part of the student. 
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Sen, Satish Chandra — c ^ nld , — Sen, Surya KumTar — Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra, 


(/) Incorrect passages should not be set for correction. 

(p) The examination in Sanskrit should be such as to require candidates to answer 
some questions on the text in Sanskrit, and in Ihe vernacular, such as to 
require some knowledge of vernacular literature. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

The Commission may be pleased to consider the question of abolishing the inter- 
mediate examination by raising the standard for the matriculation examination and 
by prescribing a three years’ course of study for the B. A. examination. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

The present method of examination may be improved in the following respects : — 

(а) Avoiding multiplicity of examiners as far as practicable. The holding of the 

same examinations at the oommcncement of each term would substantially 
reduce the number of candidates at any single examination and make it pos- 
sible to reduce the number of examiners. I suggest this to reduce the pos- 
sibility of wide differences in the standard of examination in different papers. 

(б) Giving greater freedom to examiners. At present, the University issues elaborate 

rules to paper-setters and examiners which unduly handicap them. This 
has led largely to the adoption of more or less mechanical standards by ex- 
aminers, and prevents really deserving candidates from getting their deserts. 
Marks should be awarded very largely on the basis of the impression produced 
by the whole paper, rather than divided between the various items of tho 
different questions, as now. 

(c) Viva voce examinations should be introduced as supplementary to written ex- 

aminations where possible. There should be no set questions, but the examiner 
should ask such questions as arise in the course of the examination. 

(d) In the higher examinations, such as the B.A. honours, M.A., M.L., at least, 

attempts should be made to test the ability of students to use reference books. 
For this purpose, students should be permitted the use of librarits in answering 
questions. 

(e) Essays and theses written out of the examination hall and notes of laboratory 

work certified by professors should take a prominent part in the higher 
examinations at least. 

(/) Unlimited opportunity for failures should not be given to candidates in any 
examinations. For the M.A., M. L., and similar examinations, which ought 
to connote a high degree of ability, not more than two chances should be given 
to any candidate. In all examinations three chances should be the utmost 
that may be given. Under the present system, candidates have been known 
to agpear seven times in the same examination. 

This I consider very undesirable. Prolongation of the period of education is 
an economic loss to society, which is deprived of the services of the pupil, and 
should not be permitted unless the individual shows special talent to improve 
. by education. Perpetual failures in examinations are proofs against a can- 
didate having such capacity. Further, university degrees ought to stand 
for a certain quantity of talent. Given an infinite number of chances an 
average student may pass any examination in the world. But the pass,, 
under these circumstances, does not imply a high degree of talent such as is, 
presumably, present in those who pass in the first chance. A second, or a 
third chance at the outside, may be given, to eliminate the accidents of ex- 
aminations, but no more. And, in all cases where a candidate fails to pass in* 
the first chance, he should not be classed. 
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Serampore College, Sei'ainpore — SiiABP, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 


Serampore College, Serampor^.. 

Whatever be the cause, the existing method of examination results’ ?a a high i^r- 
centage of matriculation candidates being passed, many of them lacking due preparation 
tor a universitj^ career ; but we think that the changes we have proposed in answer* to the 
other questionsf relating both to schools and colleges would go tar to remedy the pres».iit 
evil. 

We desire to draw attention to the fact that the kind of paper now sometimes set makes 
it necessary to mark in a highly mechanical way. An examiner often feels when he has 
come to the end of a paper he has examined that the examinee should fail but, on reckon- 
ing the marks assigned — many of them for little details that are no real test of ability 
— he finds that pass marks have been secured, and the present system thus compels the 
examiner often to pass candidates whom he deems unworthy. If the proposals we have 
made be carried out tests of ability would inevitably tend to take a less mechanical form. 

We consider that a system of moderation is necessary, even in the higher examinations, 
in order to secure a reasonable degree of uniformity. With this end in view ve attach 
importance to meetings of examiners in specially arranged groups. Examiners and paper- 
-setters living a long distance from Calcutta have now a real grievance as their travelling 
expenses are not met. We think it would be to the interest of the University to treat 
examiners with liberality. More efficient work would, in our judgment, be secured if the 
fees of examiners and paper -setters were put back to the scale in existence under the old 
regulations. We are afraid it must be admitted that the character of the average man’s 
work, even in the educational sphere, is largely dependent upon the money paid for 
getting the work done. 

As one means of raising, ^n many cases, the standard of admission to colleges, we 
suggest the institution of post-matriculation courses for properly equipped schools. We 
are not in favour of lowering the age of admission to colleges. Provided every effort 
is made to better the equipment of existing high schools, and to institute for the best 
of such schools definitely recognised post-matriculation courses, we think the age of admis- 
sion to college, especially for honours students, might be raised, knd the length of the 
college course correspondingly reduced. If the passing of a matriculation test is kept 
distinct from the age of admission to college there is no need for imposing any age re- 
striction in the matter of matriculation. No useful purpose would be served thereby. 
We think that students who have taken a post-matriculation course extending over two 
years in a properly recognised school should be allowed to qualify for the B. A. honours 
after three years’ academic study, and for the M. A. after another year. For the ordinary 
pass student the course might be six years after matricula|tion, as at present. The post- 
matriculation school course should not be the same as tte ordinary I. A. course, but its 
equivalent in educational value. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

0 

In addition to the matters noted in answer to question 9 and elsewhere, including 
.the establishment of several academic bodies, X suggest the following points : — 

(a) Means should be adopted for securing the most suitable persons as examiners. 

With this end, the selection of examiners should not be permitted to get 
into the hands of a clique. 

(b) Considerable resort should be had to the help of outside examiners. 

(c) Elaborate measures are adopted in the regulations for the moderation of 

papers. It is difficult, however, to see htr^ any very effective system of 
moderation can be worked in face of the large numbers to be dealt with 
in some of the examinations. 

(d) Oral examination is essential as a supplement to written work. If possible, 

it should take place after the written work has been valued. Some prac- 
tical test should be required in the case of students who take science. 
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Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. — conld , — Shastbi, Pashupatinath. 


(e) Sometimes the question papers are too stijS, though this is by no means in* 
variably the case. A straightforward paper is required which will enable 
a boy to show his knowledge of a subjeot in its entirety. Papers framed 
merely to detect ignorance are useless, 

(/) The pass marks accepted at Calcutta are far too low. I have already referred 
to the memorial presented by certain experienced members of the senate 
in 1906-07. That memorial pointed out the inadequacy of the pass marks, 
suggested 40 per cent, but stated that 60 or 60 per cent would be more 
appropriate. I have already stated the pass marks accepted at the matric- 
ulation examination. For the intermediate and B.A., the pass mark is 
generally 30 per cent, with the exception of intermediate English and B.A. 
vernacular composition, whore it is 33 per cent, and intermediate verna- 
cular composition, where it is 36 per cent. The obtaining of 30 per cent 
in a paper is no indication of sufficient attainment, especially when, as I 
understand is the case, grace marks are given. It is hardly to be supposed, 
in view of the apparently relaxed conditions of admission, that the class 
of student who proceeds to university courses is better qualified than 
formerly. Yet the percentage of success has risen at the intermediate 
from 34T in 1903-07 and 47 0 in arts and 63 0 in science in 1913-16, and 
that at the B.A. from 21*0 to 62*2. I consider that fairly simple, straight- 
forward questions should be set calculated to show the students’ Imowledge 
over the whole subject, rather than to probe his ignorance; and that the 
marking should be high and strict. 

(ff) Another matter which requires investigation is the extraordinary increase In 
the percentage of boys who pass in the first division. I have hot the latest 
figures by me; but the percentage of passes in the first division to the 
total number of passes rose from 12*8 per cent in 1906-07 to 60*9 in 1911-12 
at the matriculation, and from 8*7 to 24*6 at the intermediate. 

(h) I believe the system is still in vogue whereby a definite number of marks is 
allotted to each question. I do not like this system, and should prefer to 
see the examiners given a freer hand. But I realise the difficulty with a 
host of examiners and examinees. 

(t) Greater attention might well be paid to orthography, neatness, and the power 
of expression. 

(j) I seldom examine a student’s books without finding several “ keys ” among 
them. Those are generally distinguished from useful commentaries bv the 
fact that they contain paraphrases (often lifeless) of most of the book. They 
frequently also contain misleading synonymous phrases and sometimes 
errors of grammar and spelling. I understand that the University does 
not nemiit the authors of such works to become examiners. But this rule 
is ^ obviously easy of evasion. More drastic steps are necessary. Marks 
might reasonably be deducted from answer papers which give evidence of 
over-reliance on such works. 


Shastri, Pashupatinath. 

The number of examinations ought to be curtailed; as, for example, the 
present intermediate examination may be abolished. It may be replaced by a class 
examination, or the standard of the matriculation examination may be raised a little 
higher. 

The examinations ought to be held twice a year. If any student fails to take 
the first chance he will not have to lose one full year. It is desirable that if a 
student gets plucked only in a particular subject he should be allowed to appear 
for that subject only within as short a time as possible and, if he succeeds, he should 
be passed. It is useless and, at the same time, very cruel to compel the student 
to gQ through the whole course over again. There is loss of time and energy for 
nothing, and the career of many an unfortunate student is cut short in this way. 
It is also desirable that the examination be finished and the results come out as 
soon as possible. The present B.A. and B.So. examinations are held during some 
four or five weeks. The candidate is examined in one subject on the first day of the 
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QUESTION 10. 


SuSTBi, Pashupatinath— Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt — Sheth, Pandit 
Hargovind Das T. — Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra — Sinha, Panchanan. 


month, then in another subject on the fifteenth day of the month, and then in. another 
subject on the fourth day of the next month. To be kept in continued suspense is 
detrimental to the health and mental conditions of the candidate. 

It is very desirable that a student finish the University course as early as possible. 
The average age of the Bengali is not more than fifty years. If he has to spend 
one-half of his life at the University his future life will surely be very short. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

I would make the following suggestions for the improvement of the existing 
methods of University examinations : — 

(a) Examinations should be written, as well as viva voce, 

(h) The practice of “ examination by compartment ’* should bo encouraged. 

(c) For the matriculation and the B.A. an oral test in English reading and con- 
versation should also be instituted. 

(f/) The intermediate examination should be abolished. 

(e) “ Class-record ” should be definitely recognised along with the University test. 
(/) Honours students in the B.A. should not have as many as six or eight extra papers, 
but not more than two papers, in addition to being required to submit a short 
thesis on an approved subject connected with the course of their studies. 

(g) M.A. candidates should also be required to submit a thesis, to undergo a viva voce 
test, and also a written test in not more than four papers. 


Sheth, Pandit Hargovind Das T. 

The existing system of university education is deficient inasmuch as it consists 
more of cramming work than practical understanding, e.g., a candidate for M.A., with 
Prakrit as his optional subject, is required to study three grammars, a number of plays 
and dramas, and other works. He is required to study grammar and language simul- 
taneously, which means that he is required to study the language without properly 
knowing the principles of grammar. Again, the list of books prescribed is so lengthy 
that a candidate hardly has sufficient time to go through the wh Die course. To avoid 
some of the difficulties of the type I am inclined to suggest : — 

(rr) One grammar may be selected for class reading, and the lecturers may point out 
the differences of opinion among several grammarians during the course of 
their lectures. This will save a great deal of time and trouble on the part of 
the candidate and will give him the desired quantity of knowledge. 

(b) Instead of prescribing a number of authors in plays and dramas and Kavyas 

the lecturers may be required to criticise the methodf^ of several recognised 
authors and compare them in their lectures. 

(c) Candidates may be required to prepare certain old works for editing before they 

go for their degree examinations. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindea Chandra. 

Many improvements may be suggested, but they all involve enhanoad expenditure, 
which under present conditions is not possible. 


Sinha, Panchanan. 

Plucked candidates should not be compelled to go through their college course 
once again. They should be taken as passed if they can pass only in the subject or subjects 
in which they failed previously. 
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Smith, W. Owston — Suhbawardy, Z. R. Zahid — Tarkabhushana, Mahamaho 
padhyaya Pramathanath — Turner, F. C. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

As there are fundamental differences of opinion I would have one university 
controlled by men of the kind described in my answers to questions 2 and 5, which might 
be referred to as the Camford (Cambridge and Oxford) type, and another managed by 
distinguished lawyers and politicians somewhat on the present lines, but with some 
safeguards to prevent excessive overcrowding and such evils. This would not aim at 
being residential. 


SUHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 

There should be more alternative questions. Questions should not be so set as to 
enable the student to reproduce what he has read in text-bocks and keys, but they 
should be such as to test his ability to apply such knowledge in a practical way. If a 
student fails to pass in one subject, and does well in most other subjects, he may be given 
another chance in that one subject, say, within a month of the examination, but, in the 
event of his passing, he should get no class. 


Tarkabhushana, Mahamahbpadhyaya Pramathanath. 

The system of marking at present prevailing should be modified. Not rarely is 
it found that a mechanical system of assigning marks, both integral and fractional, 
results in the failure of a candidate who deserves to pass, and in passing another whose 
only merit is his imperfect and scrappy knowledge of everything and depth in none. 
This is not to deny the advantages which such mechanical marking otherwise enjoys— 
in reducing the effects of eccentricity in examiners to the attainable minimum. Ex- 
aminers ought to be allowed freedom in determining whether the candidate deserves 
a pass. What division he is entitled to can be checked by the powers of supervision 
and revision by the head examiner or board of examiners. 

(ii) The Dacca University Commissioners rightly remark : — “ The single examination 

in several subjects at the end of the course looms too largely in the career of 
the student and he is tempted as he approaches the obstacle to overcome it 
by an heroic effort of cram’\ As a remedy for this the Commissioners suggest 
“ examinations by compartments”, a suggestion with which I am in entire 
accord, excepting in the matter of arranging the compartments. Subjects 
ought to be grouped together according to some principle of logical alliance 
or affinity and studied together in the same period. To take a concrete 
illustration, if a student takes up English, Vernacular, and Sanskrit, he 
might, with profit, carry on his studies in the three together. Economics and 
history, likewise, might be combined. 

(iii) The necessity of an oral and conversational test ought to receive recognition. 

An oral test calls into play speoiil qualities on the part of students. 
Facility of expression, steadiness of nerves, readiness of recollection have all 
their use in after-life. As the University perpetuates itself by training able 
teachers, and as teaching is the art of communicating ideas, the need of an 
oral test, especially in the higher stages, is easily established. 


Turner, F. C. 

I am of opinion that the standard of the different classes in the M.A. and M.Sc. 
and in tihe B.A. and B.Sc. honours examinations varies from year to year to a far 
greater degree than is necessary. In order to lessen this variation I suggest that the 
papers should not be, as at present, distributed to individual examiners, but that 
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QUESTION 10 . 


Ttjbnbr, F. C. — contd , — Vachaspati, Siti Kantha — Victoria, Sister IVIary — Vidya- 
BHUSAN, Rajendranath and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis w 
Chandra — Vredenburg, E. (in consultation with Cotter, G. deP.) 


there should be a board of examiners in each subject who would be responsible for the 
honours list. Each board would consist of six persons — preferably teachers or persons 
who have been teachers of the subject — two of whom would retire each year. Every 
paper should be examined by at least two members of the board, and cases of dis- 
agreement should be brought before the whole board. The papers of candidates 
whose actual class is doubtful should be considered by the whole board sitting 
together. In these examinations, as also in the pass examinations, far less attention 
should be paid to the details of the answers to questions than is paid at present and 
far more to the general impression of the competence of the candidate conveyed by 
the papers as a whole. 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 

The questions should be so framed as to test the student’s power of intelligent 
appreciation and original and sustained thinking. 

The rigid system of regular attendance at lectures in colleges as the necessary 
qualification for students appearing at the LA. and B.A. examinations blights the career 
of many intelligent students vho, either on account of extreme poverty or want of accom- 
modation in colleges, cannot bo admitted into any college. These students should be 
permitted to sit for univ'crsity examinations after they pass a test examination held by 
the University. 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

It might give more conformity to the standard of English in the examination 
if one section of all the papers was corrected under the supervision of one examiner. 
Should his marks not correspond with those of the other examiners he might call in 
such papers as he saw fit. 

Papers should always be corrected by experts in the subject. Numbers should be 
given to the candidates. Names should not be allowed. 


ViDYABHUSAN, Rajendranath, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya 

Dr. Satis Chandra. 

Some standard English or Bengali authors should bo selected, and the professor 
should awaken an intelligent interest in these authors b}'^ lectures and directions for study. 
Questions at the University examinations .should be so framed as to test the students’ 
power of intelligent appreciation and sustained thinking, e.g., in essays, and not his 
power of accurate reproduction. 


Vredenburg, E. (in consultation with Cotter, G. deP.) 


It might be advantageous to add some viva voce examinations. 

It does not seem advisable, in the case of candidates for honours, to restrict them 
to a single honours subject in the B.Sc. or B.A. examinations. Specialisation in the 
undergraduate years need not be carried so far as to mutually exclude, for instance, 
chemistry from physics or from geolocy. It is quite sufficient at that stage that 
candidates should have specialised in such large groups as natural sciences or languages 
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Walker, Dr, Gilbert T. — ^Williams, Rev. Garfield — Williams, L. F. 

Rushbrook. 


Walkee, Dr. Gilbeet T. 

When I examined at Calcutta I thought that a man cmild get far too large 
a percentage of the marks without showing that he really understood the principles 
of his subject. The questions were, in my view, too easy, and such value as they had 
was greatly diminished by the giving of alternative questions. 

I would recommend the abolition of alternatives, and that the straightforward 
book-work question should be largely, or entirely, abolished. I would like to see it 
replaced by either a question on some difficulty in a general principle, that will ascertain 
whether it is understood, or a fairly direct example of the working of the principle, 
which last should, if necessary, be indicated in brackets at the end of the question. 

In this way there is nothing left to chance, the method is given, and, if the 
student cannot reply, he does not understand his subject. The present system roughly 
represents English methods greatly made easy for the worst candidates, and it 
ought to be much stiffened up so to reject a number of the worst candidates. 

Of course, the papers that I suggest, would after some years, tend to become 
crystallised and, if set unintelUgently, would become in time almost as bad as the 
present ones. But the examination system should be continually developing, and 
so should always maintain efficiency. Here comes in the need of an efficient governing 
body which I have drawn attention to in my preliminary suggestions. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

Examinations should be absolutely “ above board ” . Names of examinerg should 
be published, and the selection of examiners should be absolutely under the control of 
each department. No university committee and no university official should have any 
power to give examinerships. Examinations should be purely departmental. 

The system by which “ preparation leave ” is given nowadays before examin- 
ations are held, thereby putting a premium on “ cramming ”, is most pernicious and 
should be abolished. 

There must be a University Press for the printing of examination papers. Univer- 
sities might combine in this. 


Williams, L. F. Rushbrook. 


With the proper organisation of teaching through the de]:)artmental system the 
following improvements in examination methods should follow naturally : — 

(a) The control of examinations by those who are employed in preparing students 
for them \vill enable the text-book to be dethroned from its high position, 
and encourage examiners to insist upon the cultivation of intelligence, rather 
than of memory. 

{h) The examinees, whose record will be known to the examiners, will be given the 
opportunity of throwing the whole of their university work into the scale, 
instead of being judged by their performance in a single test. 

(c) The standard of examination will be considerably higher than at present, but the 
test, being merely the culmination of a due process of preparation, will lose 
the terrors it at present possesses. 

{d) Improved methods of preparation, and the diversion of many weaker students 
from university examinations by the dissociation of these examinations from 
Government service, will enormously reduce the percentage of failures, add to 
the status of successful candidates, and go far towards Ufting the whole ex- 
amination system from the slough into which it has sunk. 
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Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. — Zachariah, K. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

Englishmen shoulci be used more extensively than at present in the setting 
and marking of papers in English, especially in the matriculation examination. 

Better efforts should be ifiade to standardise the work of examiners examining 
the same papers. 

All grace marks and other contrivances for helping through the incompetent should 
be discontinued. 

Examination paj)ers should be set on subjects, not on books. 

Examination papers, before acceptance,'should be scrutinised by a board of modera- 
tors. 


Zachariah, K. 

The boards or bodies which set papers should be reconstituted. At present, for 
the B.A., no teacher may set a paper on the subject he lectures on ; but he may correct 
the answer papers. It is difficult to see the principle behind this regulation. The result 
is that university lecturers who are often not in touch with B. A. classes set the papers 
to a considerable extent. In the M.A. the theory seems to be that each lecturer should 
set the paper on his subject. The result is the examining board is very large, about 
15 or 20 or even more, and never meets once the papers are allotted. There might 
be the same question in two papers and there is no way of discovering or altering it. 
Recently most of the special .subjects ” in history were divided between four examiners 
who, in one case, were as distant from one another as Allahabad, Dacca, Indore, and 
Calcutta. How a subject which has some organic unity of its own can, in this way, 
be quartered like a traitor, it is difficult to conceive ! 

I should propose that small boards of 4 to 7 members should set the papers in any 
subject in consultation. These boards should be composed mainly, or wholly, of teachers,, 
and half the number should be changed every year, so that every teacher gets his chance 
sooner or later. Again, it will perhaps be a good thing occasionally to entrust a part, or 
the whole, of a subject to external examiners from other Universities. 

A viva voce examination is, I believe, possible and useful in the honours examin- 
ations at least. 

Rank in the class list should be done away with. The result is that students and 
others attach, at present, an entirely fictitious value to the first place in the first class, 

and so on. Perhaps the difference in aggregate marks is a different body of 

examiners might easily have returned a different verdict. To stamp such a doubt fu 
superiority with the seal of the University is rather absurd. The existence of rank 
jeads, as I know to my cost, to much unhealthy rivalry, disappointment, and suspicion 
of examiners. An alphabetical arrangement in the classes is altogether better. The 
Cambridge system of divisions in classes is a compromise I should not care to see 
adopted. 




QUESTION 11 


(i) Do you hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of ez* 
amiiation at every stage above the matriculation in the University course ? 

(ii) (a) If your answer to (i) is in the affirmative, do you consider that University students 

have, on their entrance to the University, an adequate command of English ? 

(b) To what extent do you think that English should be used as the medium of in- 

struction in secondary schools for those students who are being prepared for 
the matriculation P 

(c) Are you satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before entrai ce 

to the University ? If not, what improvements do you suggest P 

(ci) Would you draw a distinction, both in school and University, between practical 
training in the use of the English language, and training in the study of English 
literature ? 

(e) Do you think that the matriculation examination in all subjects should be con- 
ducted in English P 

(/) Do you thick that English should be taught to all students during their Univers- 
ity course and, if so, what kind of teaching would you advocate for those 
students whose general course of study may be other than linguistic P 

(iii) If your answer to (i) is in the negative (i.e., if you think that English should not be 

used as the medium of instruction and of examination at every stage in the Univers- 
ity course above the matriculation^, what changes would you recommend, and 
at what stages in the University and pre-University course P 


ANSWERS, 

Ahmad, Khabikuddin. 

(ii) {a) University students, generally speaking, do not have an adequate command 
over the English language. This is due to the present cramming system, and 
the want of adequate attention to colloquial English in secondary schools . 
The teachers and the taught prefer ^to speak in Bengali in and out of 
school and, consequently, students cannot speak with fluency, and cannot 
express their ideas in correct and grammatical English. This foreign language 
is generally taught in secondary schools by incompetent teachers whose 
knowledge is always meagre and insufficient. Secondary schools should, 
from the very beginning, try to prepare students for trade, industry, and 
commerce, as well as for State service. Students who show their intel- 
ligence for high literary pursuits, and whose parents are quite in a position to 
bear the cost of University education, should alone venture to satisfy their 
ambition by entering it ; others should receive practical training on modern 
lines. 

(b) Taking the above point into consideration the medium of instruction in 
secondary schools should be vernacular for those students who cannot afford 
to proceed further than the matriculation examination. This examination 
should be made complete in itself by introducing practical training in trade, 
agriculture, commerce, etc. The matriculation examination should not be 
conducted in English in all subjects. Subjects like history, science, geo- 
graphy, geometry, as well as arithmetic, may be examined either in English 
or Bengali. 
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QUESTION 11. 


Ahmed, KHiJBiRUDDiN — contd . — Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin — Ahmed, Taslimttddin, 

Khan Bahadur. 


(c) English should be the medium of instruction for those students only who are 
likely to proceed to the University for their degrees, or for those who intend 
to join the Bar. 

In most of the secondary schools the qualifications and attainments, particularly 
of the lower teachers are so low that they are not in a position to lay a strong 
foundation in the English language. Better results can be attained by offering 
better prospects and emoluments to teachers. 

In some cases, teachers are incapable of any improvement in their power of 
teaching and those who are young, intelligent, and energetic do not care to 
improve theif stock of knowledge and information by private study, as they 
find their future gloomy and prospects uncertain. They have to work on the 
same pay throughout their lives. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin. 

(i) I do not think that English should necessarily be the only medium of instruction 

and of examination at every stage above the matriculation examination. At- 
tempts should be gradually made to replace English by the Vernacular medium, 
as far as possible. There is, however, another side of the question. In respect of 
vernacular India is not a homogeneous country. Even within the territorial 
limits of th 3 Calcutta University no less than five vernaculars are spoken, and 
some of them are not so well developed as to servo as a medium of higher 
education. In order to meet the difficulty arising out of the multiplicity of the 
vernaculars there ought to be some colleges, preferably Government colleges, 
teaching through the medium of English. 

(ii) (6) For those students who are being prepared for the matriculation the medium 

of instruction should be English as far as English language i^ concerned. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before 
entrance to the University. The defect may be remedied by raising the 
standard and stiffening the examination. 

{d) Practical training in the use of the English language should be the main 
object of school teaching, while th ) teaching of English literature should 
be carried out in colleges, but classics should be postponed till the B. A. 
course. 

(e) I do not think the matriculation in all subjects should necessarily be conducted 
in English. Save and except English the examination may be in the verna- 
cular. 

(/) I do not think it necessary to teach English to all students throughout their 
University course. English should be studied by those students whose 
course of study is linguistic, but those whose course is othei' than linguistic 
should study it for the intermediate examination, and no further. 


Ahmep, Taslimttddin, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) Yes ; the medium of instruction and examinati< n must be English. 

(ii) (a) I think they have it ; the number of passed students supports this view. 

\h) From class VII all subjects should be taught in English. 

(c) It is satisfactory ; a large number of students pass the intermediate examin* 
ation, and many of them then pass the higher examinations with credit. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes ; those whose study is other than linguistic may not be required to keep 30 
per cent marks. A fair command over the English language should be the 
aim. 
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Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. 

(i) If my school course be the same as outlined elsewhere I would use English as the 
medium of instruction in the University course. As I shall explain later those 
who enter the University will have a sufficient knowledge of English to follow the 
University course through the medium of that language. Besides, our vernacu- 
lars have not yet been so scientifically developed as to allow the higher studies 
being conducted through the medium of any other language than English. 

-(ii) (a) No ; they have not. 

(6) In secondary schools the medium of instruction should throughout be the 
vernacular of the country, English being taught as a compulsory second 
language. I advocate this change on the ground that the school, according 
to my scheme, will be the training ground for all, and what is most needed 
is accuracy, precision, and facility in expression. The habit of thinking is to 
be cultivated in this training -ground, and this habit, as well as the accuracy 
and precision sought after, can only bo attained by allowing boys to 
think in their mother tongue. The plea that the teaching of English will 
suffer if this proposal be accepted is based upon a very narrow view of a 
boy’s intellectual equipment. 

(c) No ; I am not. Since the new regulations came into force quite a number of 
books are recommended each year to indicate the standard of knowledge 
that is required of the English language. My experience is that in many 
schools all the books are attempted to be read in the class during the two 
years previous to the matriculation examination. The result is something 
other than what was originally aimed at. To improve the training given in 
English I would suggest as follows ; — 

(A) English should bo begun not earlier than the ninth year of a boy’s age, t.e., 
when he has attained a sufficient command over his own mother tongue. 
It should be for the first three years taught by the direct method, laying 
special stress on colloquial expression in that language but, at the same 
time, not overlooking the claims of reading and writing. This method 
has, of late years, been much abused by inexperienced and careless 
teachers, but my experience is that, in the hands of a good teacher 
who takes a delight in his work, this method has produced marvellous 
results, as it was bound to produce. 

fB) As years go on systematic conversation and composition will be resorted 
to more and more. 

{C) Silent reading and expression of the substance in English should be 
practised. 

{E) The reading of story-books — ^historical, biographical, topographical — books 
of adventure, etc., outside school hours should be made an important 
part of the school curriculum. The teacher should indicate to the boys 
in a few well-chosen and descriptive words the nature of the book that 
they would read and thus create in them a curiosity for and, at the same 
time, a habit of, reading. It is assumed that every school will have a well- 
stocked library of juvenile literature. In our country both guardians 
and teachers think that to read story-books is to waste time which 
could otherwise be profitably utilised. 

<(F) Higher up a thorough study of one book of selections and an abridged 
novel should be insisted upon. 

<G) Debating societies attached to schools would help in the acquisition of a 
facility of expression. They would also be helpful in overcoming the 
bashfulness of our boys in speaking English. In fact, in many schools 
it has been found that if a boy spoke English his school-fellows would 
laugh at him, and thus a good opportunity is lost. 
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Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq — contd . — Ahsanitllah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 


(H) The editing of a school journal — bilingual — under the supervision of a 

responsible teacher would call forth the latent powers in students. 

(I) Lastly, the teacher of English should create such an atmosphere in the 

class as would enable boys unconsciously to imbibe the habit of speaking 
English with each other. 

(d) Yes ; I would draw this distinction both in the school and University, and 

for the majority of the boys I would only insist upon a practical training in the 
use of the language. For those only who have a special aptitude should a 
training in the study of English literature be prescribed. 

(e) Except the compulsory paper on the English language all other subjects 

should be examined m the vernacular of the country. 

(/) For those students whose general course of study may be other than 
linguistic a training in the use of the English language should suffice. 


Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at 
every stage above the matriculation in the University course. In a country 
where teaching sutTers from the domination of university examinations 
the displacement ol English as a medium of examination will have a serious 
effect on the study of English. 

To teach English quickly it should be made a medium of mental exchange and a 
vehicle of thought conveyance. Students should think in English, speak 
in English, write in English. I he first step in the direction of reform will be 
to make English not only a medium of instruction, but also of examination^ 
The course of secondary education in India is determined not by the depart*^ 
ment, but by the matriculation examination. The extraordinary fascination 
exercised by the University examinations thwarts every attempt to introduce 
any change in the educational system. I would, therefore, employ English as 
the medium of examination not onl^' for colleges, but also for secondary schools. 

(ii) (a) Students do not ordinarily acquire an adequate command of English before 
their entrance to the University. 'Che teaching of English in schools suffers 
not a little from the tyranny of the examination. Instruction is subordi- 
nated to the end of the matriculation, and not to the end of culture. 

The undue influence of the matriculation has led to the limitation of com- 
pulsory subjects in the upper forms of high schools and to the neglect of 
conversational tests in the lower ones. 

It is paradoxical to argue that English w’ould be better taught and learnt as a 
second language than as a principal medium of instruction. It is hardly 
correct to say that the encouragement of English has led to the impoverish- 
ment of the vernacular ; on the contrary, there is considerable ground for 
thinking that it is the study of English which has stimulated the growth of 
vernacular literature in India. Any ill-advised attempt ito uproot English, 
from its present position will have a disastrous effect not only upon the 
study of English, but also upon the study of the vernacular. 

(6) The entire course of a high school is spread over twelve years. English ia- 
mainly employed as a medium of instruction in the top two classes of high 
schools. In classes, III and IV of such schools instruction is carried on partly 
in English and partly in the vernacular. In middle schools English is taught 
only as a second language. The teaching of English is forbidden in primary 
schools, though it is surreptitiously taught in the upper forms of such schools. 

Pupils in secondary schools begin to learn English at about the age of eight or 
nine. The vernacular Is not displaced as a medium at any point of school- 
life. Teachers use the vernacular freely even in the highest classes. The ear- 
lier English is begun the greater is the facility of expression. The best way 
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to teach an Indian boy English is to take him to England. If we cannot do 
so the next best way would be to reproduce English conditions in the 
class-rooms, so far as possible. If a boy wants to write and speak the lan- 
guage correctly he should learn English in English. English should be 
handled as a living language. 

English should figure as a second language in the fourth year of study in ail 
classes of schools. It may gradually appear as a medium of instruction. 
In the middle stages arithmetic, history, and geography may be taught 
through the medium of English, but in the higher stages all the school 
subjects should be taught through the medium of Englisli. No great 
improvement in the schoolwork can be expected unless the sphere of English 
atmosphere is enlarged. 

The first thing to be taught in English is not the archaic language of litera- 
ture, but the spoken language of daily conversation. English can be learnt 
more by speaking it and hearing it spoken than by any other means. 

(c) To enable students to complete their secondary course with a more com- 

petent knowledge of English the following suggestions are offered : — 

(A) A habit, as well as a necessity of speaking in English, should be created 

among pupils. 

(B) Pupils should commence English immediately after the completion of 

the pathshala course. 

(C) The lower forms should be in charge of a teacher who can teach pupils 

colloquial English. 

(D) Lessons in history and geography in theHower forms should be conducted 

orally in English by a reference to maps and charts. 

(E) The over loaded course in the middle forms should be lightened by the 

elimination of the science course, and greater attention should be paid 
to the creation of an English-speaking atmosphere. 

(F) Boys of the upper classes should be questioned and, to a considerable 

extent, made to answer the question in English. 

(G) The vernacular should be sparingly employed in teaching the upper 

classes. 

(H) English should be the only medium of instruction for those who are being 

prepared for the matriculation. 

(I) Any attempt to teach the niceties of grammar or the peculiarities of English 

expressions and idioms in secondary schools should be avoided. Classical 
languages can be learnt through grammar and translation, but to 
apply this method to the teaching of a living language is to invito 
failure. 

(d) The general aim of teaching the English language is to enable the pupil to^ 

understand the expressed thoughts of others and to give expression of their 
own, both orally and in writing. 

The primary aim of teaching literature is to instil into the pupil a desire to read 
good books not merely while they are at school, but also after the period of 
school-life. Literature trains the taste so that the pupil may have a valuable 
means of using his leisure intelligently and pleasantly. Literature also aims 
to put the pupil into intimate relations with high ideals and to give him 
some knowledge of the highest achievements of thought. 

The appropriate exercise of the early age is not the critical examination of the 
author, but the acquisition of ideas and words by a course of copious read- 
ing and by improvement of composition. The young pupil should be 
supplied in schools with modern, as contrasted with archaic, matter. It 
is only in a later stage in college that he should think of acquiring a 
command of the apparatus of criticism as a means of intellectual discipline.^ 
What is wanted in an earlier stage is wide reading, rather than detailed 
study. 
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Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi — contd , — Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 


(e) The examination in all the papers should be conducted through the medium 
of English. The option to answer questions on history in Bengali has 
taken away from a large number of boys the stimulus to the regular study of 
history as a subject of the school course. Boys that choose to read 
history in Bengali are left to themselves with the result that they miss a 
good opportunity of acquainting themselves with the history and traditions 
of their ancestors. What is worse, such choice retards greatly the progress of 
boys in English, a thorough knowledge of which ought to be the goal of 
education. If anything hao contributed to the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge it is English. If anything has helped to create a spirit of original 
research it is English. It trains the faculties. It widens the outlook. It 
cultivates the mind. It strengthens the character. It teaches the pupil his 
duty to himself, the community, and the State. In short, it makes an honest, 
capable, and healthy man of him. It deserves, therefore, to be the principal 
subject of instruction and the only medium of examination. 

.(/) English should bo taught to all students in their University course, both in arts 
and in science. Indian students study in a foreign language and, conse- 
quently, their attainments are often poor. The study of English should be 
carried to the fourth year, in spite of specialisation at an earlier stage. A 
good knowledge of English is necessary both for arts and science 
students to undertake original work or a higher course. The vernacular 
may cease to be compulsory after the matriculation. 

The following subjects may be included in the arts and science course : — 


LA, or l:Sc, examination. 


Arts. 

English and any three of the 
following : — 

(1) A vernacular language. 

(2) A classical language. 

(3) Mathematics. 

(4) History. 

(5) Logic. 

(6) Economics. 


Science. 

English, and any three of the 
following : — 

(1) Mathematics 

(2) Physics. 

(3) Chemistry. 

(4) Botany. 

(5) Physiology 

(6) Zoology. 


Arts. 


B, A. or B* Sc, examination. 


Science* 


English and any th^'ce of the 
following ; — 

(1) A classical language 

(2) Philosophy. 

(3) Economics. 

(4) History. 

(5) Mathematics. 
f6) Logic 


English, and any three of the 
following : — 

(1) Mathematics. 

(2) Physics. 

(3) Chemistry. 

(4) Botany. 

(5) Physiology. 

(6) Zoology. 


J^,B , — Arts students must take up philosophy or economics and science 
students mathematics or physics, besides English, to be entitled to distinction. 
A similar condition should be attached to intermediate students passing with 
distinction. 


Aiyer, Six P. S. Sivaswamy. 


<(i) I see no necessity for using English as the medium of instruction and examination 
at every stage above matriculation in the University course for all time to 
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come. If suitable text-books can bo brought into existence in the leading 
vernaculars English may cease to be the medium of instruction and become 
only a compulsory second language but, at present, the question seems to be 
not within the range of immediate practical politics. 

(ii) (a) The majority of students who enter the University do not have an adequate 
command of English. 

(h) I think the experiment should bo tried by adopting the vernaculars as tlie 
medium of instruction throughout the secondary school course, even for 
students who are being prepared for the University. The result of relegating 
English to the position of a compulsory second language cannot possibly be 
worse than under the present system. On the other hand, the strain upon 
the student will be less severe, and ho may bo able to make bettor progress botli 
in regard to the command of English and in regard to real knowledge of 
the other subjects of instruction. 

(c) The system of teaching now followed is quite unsatisfactory. With regard to 

a foreign language like English I am a great believer in the value of the 
express teaching of grammar — the use of a dictionary and the employment of 
translation. Very few students use the dictionary in schools or 
colleges, and fewer still own a dictionary. I have very grave doubts whether, 
without the habit of using a dictionary and the help of translation, it would 
be possible to acquire clear and precise ideas as to the definitions of foreign 
words. Another defect in the present system of teaching in English is said 
to be due to the increase in the quantity of matter proscribed aiul the conse- 
quent inability of teachers and students to concentrate attention upon a 
few good text-books. In the perpetual conflict between examiners and 
examinees the increase in the quantity of matter w’as thought of as one of the 
methods of preventing cramming. Another method which has largely come 
into vogue in schools and in the University is to sot a largo number of 
questions by W'ay of criticism of the author or books studied, but what has 
happened is that teachers and students have found means of circumventing the 
examiners. A number of bookvS of criticism arc recommended to be read by 
students and this by itself possibly may have a good effect, but more 
effective means of baffling tho examiner are found by dictating copious notes 
from various books of criticism with regard to all the possible questions 
which may be put in regard to the author’s view s, his style, his treatment of 
the subject, and his faults and merits. This process of injection of notes 
of criticism either leaves no time for a study of the actual text of the author, 
or is supposed to dispense with the necessity for a study of tho text. The 
aim of teaching now is not to enable students to understand w hat tho author 
means, but to learn what other poox3le have said about tho author. This 
tendency is specially pronounced in colleges. 

(d) I am in favour of a distinction being di’awn between a practical training in 

the use of the English language and a training in tho study of English 
literature. More attention may bo paid to nineteenth century prose and less 
to the history of English language or literature and to the study of 
books pertaining to the earlier periods. Tho standard of knowdedgo of English 
required for the B. A. (pass) degree is now very much higher than that 
expected for the B. A. (honours) degree except in tho case of those who take 
English language and literature as their optional subject. While laying 
more emphasis upon a workiiTg knowledge of tho English language, as it is now 
written and spoken, I should be unwilling to suggest a complete discarding of 
w'orks of literature which have a cultural value. 

(e) This University has practically given up tho matriculation examination, but 

in the corresponding school final examination English is the language in 
which the examinations are conducted. English should be the medium of 
instruction in every subject which is taught in English. 
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Aiyeb, Sir P. S. Sivaswaiviy — contd . — Alt, The Hoii’ble Mr. Altaf — Alt, Saiyad MuhSin 
— Alt, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur — Allen, H. J. 

« 

(/) English should certainly be taught to all students during their University 
career. The standard may be that prescribed for the examination in English 
fortheB. (honours) student in English. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

(i) Yes. 

(li) {a) Quite a gain for the purpose. 

(6) and (c) The present syllabus is quite satisfactory in this respect. 
{(1) Answer already given. 

(e) and (/) Yes. 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

( 1 ) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(6) As at present. 

(c) No ; there should be a more extensive use of the direct method. 

(d) No. 

(e) Yes. 


Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) The mother tongue of a nation should be the medium of acquiring knowledge. To 
keep English as the medium conveys an imyiression of more regard to the 
teacher than to the taught and also to get over the obstacle of having to deal 
with many different languages current in all the provinces in India. I think 
English should bo treated like any other second language, but there are other 
reasons which are likely to overrule this consideration, as the position occupied 
by this language in Government and commercial offices and services. Unless they 
adopt a more sympathetic attitude towards the vernaculars English must 
remain the medium from the fifth standard and, therefore, more attention should 
be paid to the practical training of students in schools and less to their 
familiarity with literature. 


Allen, H. J. 

<i) An affirmative answer appears to me to be indicated by two facts : — 

(A) The culture to be conveyed is Western. 

(B) India finds a place in the British Empire, 

As long as these facts remain English must continue to be the medium of higher educa- 
tion. The outcry for teaching in the vernaculars is a good example of the intru- 
sion of politics into the sphere of education from which, as noticed already, India 
suffers. Divorced from politics I doubt if this question would ever have been 
raised ; even adorned with the political halo the vernacular university has failed 
to allure many Indians, and were there any probability of its taking shape the 
ranks of its supporters would, I imagine^ be thinned. The world of education 
needs this diversity of tongues no more than the world of commerce needs a return 
to the feudal mint. Nor, though I am not concerned with this aspect here, can 
I imagine anything more calamitous to the political aspirations of the country. 
And India, the fine flower of whose intellect had been trained through the 
vernaculars, could scarcely hojpe to play much part in the councils of the Empire. 

^ii) (d) and (/) I am in favour of all students learning some English in their University 
course ; but the amount should vary according as the student is taking honours 
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Aixen, IJ. J. — contd . — Allen, Dr. H. K. — Alum, Sahebzailah Mahomed Sultan — 

Annandale, Dr. N. 


or a pass course or is going for the B. A. or the B. Sc. For the B. A. pass the, 
emphasis should be about equally divided between English and the special 
subject. In the other cases the English must obviously be less. What is 
wanted here, I take it, is the ability to read and write English easily and 
correctly. In Madras we try to secure this by composition, based on books 
“ set for non-detailed study 

In the B. A. pass, however, English appears to me analogous to the Latin or Greek 
of a classical training. It has not only a cultured value, but enters more 
largely into the mental training. There is here room for a certain amount 
of English literature and literary history. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(i) In Bombay, certainly yes, as far as engineering is concerned, and probably for 
other courses also. 

(ii) (a) In the College of Engineering, Poona, it has been found necessary to select 
candidates for admission who have considerably more than average 
proficiency in English. 

(d) I think that practical training in the use of modern English is of the utmost 

importance, and should not be subordinated to the study of English 
literature. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) I fear that no time can be found for the special study of English in an engineer- 
ing course. It would certainly be a good thing if some attention could be 
paid to the English of engineering students in connection with their engineering 
work in the college. Marks might even be assigned for correctness of English 
in the examination answer papers in engineering and other subjects. 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Ordinarily, students have not an adequate command of English when they 

enter the University. 

(h) The command of students in English is such that in the lower three 
classes of secondary schools it would be much better if English and 
vernacular were both used as the medium of instruction. 

(c) I think that, English being a foreign language for Indians, the present system 

is good. 

(d) It would be very desirable to lay stress upon the practical training in English 

in school, instead of literature. In colleges they get practical training 
already. 

(e) The matriculation examination in English should be conducted in English, but 

the other subjects may be conducted in vernacular, as both are beneficial, 

(/) I think English must be taught to all students up to the B. A. standard, 
otherwise they will not understand a good many things. 


Annandale, Dr. N. 

(i) I am afraid that it is necessary at present. 

( ii) (a) I have already referred to this question in answering question 7. 

(h) I consider that English as a spoken language should be given a much more 
prominent place in secondary education, if this is possible ; but any scheme 
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in India, Calcutta Branch. ^ 


for this purpose would be useless unless the standard of teaching were greatly 
raised and the number of English teachers or of Indians with a thorougl^ 
knowledge of vernacular English — a form of knowledge very much rarer in 
Bengal than in Madras — were greatly increased. As an alternative I would 
suggest that ordinary teaching in secondary schools should be entirely in 
the vernacular, and that an intermediate central college (i.c., intermediate 
between the ordinary schools and tlie University) entirely devoted to the 
teaching of English should be founded in each district, or group of districts. 
In cases in which it were possible for schoolboys to obtain a real knowledge 
of English without being trained in a college of the kind the viva voce 
entrance examination, which I have proposed in my answer to question 8, 
would perhaps meet requirements. If this examination were held at the end 
of the long vacation it might perhaps be possible to conduct vacation classes 
in English at central places or even in hill stations. A “ vacation bench ” 
of qualified professors might be instituted for the purpose. Any scheme of 
the kind would, of course, have the effect of limiting the number of students 
admitted to the University, but this would be in itself beneficial. 

(d) I have already drawn this distinction in answering previous questions. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

(i) Looking at the matter from the point of view of India as a whole, and especially 
from the point of view of the India that is to be, I am against the use of English 
as a means of instruction. It is part of a very large question which I should not 
like to tackle liere. But, as things are, most Indians who have a say in the matter 
seem of tlie other way of thinking and, hence, English will probably carry the 
day. What the -ultimate result will be, especially as the number of Englishmen 
in the educational service diminishes, I leave to others to determine. 

(iii) This being understood, and trying to make the best of things as people wish 
them to be, I would suggest that English bo the medium of instruction in the 
honours classes for B.A. and B. Sc. and in the classes for M. A. 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

(i) English should bo the medium of instruction. It should be the medium of examin- 
ation also. 

(ii) (a) University students have not, on admission to the University, an adequate 
command of English. 

\h) Putting aside the consideration as to methods of teaching which would fund- 
amentally affect the question whether instruction were given in English or in 
the vernacular wo arrive at two different conclusions : — 

(1) That children should be taught entirely in their vernacular, with 
English as a second language, begun in the kindergarten till they 
are tw^elve years of ago. That, after that age, the system will be re- 
versed and the teaching be in English, with the vernacular continued 
as a second language. 

View (2) That children should be taught to in their own vernacular, and 

that, therefore, instruction should be given in the vernacular almost 
entirely until the year p^receding the matriculation. That, during this* 
year, the transition to Exiglish as the medium of instruction might 
gradually be made. 
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Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch —co/i/cZ. — Aziz, Maulvi 

Abdul. 


(c) We are not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English, 

We would suggest : — 

(A) That English sh 3 uld be begun in the kindergarten, teaching being by the 
direct method. 

(B) T/iat this diroo'. method of teaching should bo insisted upon throughout 
the school ; and that the use of English books should be introduced as 
early as possible (but not a‘» text-books) 

(C) Th ^t schools not using the direct method should be disqualified for sending 
up candid ites for the matriculation 

(D) That no sot books should be prescribed for the matriculation, and that the 
examination should be conducted with a view to ascertaining the candidate’s 
practical knowledgo of th 3 English language, and not the extent of his 
verbal memory. 

(d) We would decidedly draw the distinction indicated between training in the 

use of the English language, and training in the study of English literature. 
We consider that both are wanted, and that they should run side by side 
throughout the school and college career. 

A practical acquaintance with the language is obviously necessary in a country 
where the English language is often the only bond of union between Indian 
and Indian, and between Indian and English. 

But acquaintance with English literature is also necessary since English 
literature is often the only medium through which Western ideas and Western 
ideals can be conveyed. 

Further, for the study of various University subjects a knowledge of literary 
English is essential for the bare comprehension of such subject. 

The alternative view is (minority): — 

That practical training in the use of the English language is ossontial 
for all students. 

That an acquaintance with English literature is essential for those students 
only who will specialise in English literature in their college course. 

y,JS. — It is presumed that Jdeas and ideals, etc,, will all be served by the use of the direct method. 

(e) We think that, in general, the examination should be conducted in English ; 
but essays and certain specified answers might be accepted in the candidate’s 
vernacular. 

We advise the use of the vernacular to this limited extent so as to give oppor- 
tunity for the testing of real knowledge or original thought, unfettered by the 
strain of expression in a foreign language. 

(/) The practical training in the use of English should, in general, be continued 
during the University course, and might include: — 

(A) Essay writing, as practised in the University of Oxford. 

(B) Written summaries and digests of books read. 

(C) Oral discussions of books read. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

(i) Yes ; I hold that English should be the medium of instruction in the college depart- 
ment, 

(iii) (a) No ; as it was before. 

(b) Yes ; I hold that English should be the medum of instruction in college 
subjects, and history and geography taught in Bengali in classes below class 
VII has greatly retarded the progress of English education in second- 
ary schools. This vernacular system should be done away with, and the 
medium of instruction should be made English in classes above class IV 

VOL. X T 
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Mussulmans should be given the option of taking up Urdu as a vernacular 
from that class upwards. 

This ostensible vernacular system, but practically Bengali system, has become 
an obstacle to Mussalmans who generally prefer to learn Urdu along with 
English. Their vernacular is not the book language of Bengali, but it is a 
mixed language consisting of more than three-fourths of Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu words. Even in Eastern Bengal the common people speak a language 
more akin to Urdu than to the 8anskritised Bengali. 

In Western Bengal almost all Mussulmans talk to their families in a lan- 
guage which no imj^artial judge can call Bengali. A Mussulman boy more 
easily understands lebas than 'paridhes, Hawa than “ Bayu, *’ Asman 
than Akashy Setara or Tare than Nanlcaitra, Adalat than Bicharalayay 
eta 

Thousands of such words can be quoted which arc used in Eastern Bengal. As to 
Western Bengal the perusal of a letter or a document written by a Mussulman 
will speak for itself. For these reasons, Mussulmans generally prefer 
Urdu to Bengali along with English. 

That there is a demand for Urdu is evident from the fact that even in Eastern 
Bengal it was found necessary almost in every middle school to appoint a 
Maulvi to attract Mussulman boys. 

The vernacular system, by compelling all Mussulman boys to learn Bengali mostly 
under Hindu teachers, has so greatly changed their ideis, not to speak of their 
mamiers and customs, that an assistant inspector of schools ot the Dacca 
division in a note to the Special Assistant Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, said : — “ we found about fitfy per cent, of the Mussulman boys in 
secondary schools believing in the transmigration of soul ” 

I am aware that there are some Mussulmans who advocate that Bengali should 
bo made the medium of instruction for all — Hindus and Mussulmans. But, 
they are those who have very little concern with Islam and Islamic learning ; 
their ignorance of Arabic and Persian, and their ignorance of the internal 
desires of the Mussulman public, coupled with their inexperience, have disabled 
them to SCO thiough the far-reaching consequences, economical, social, 
moral, and religious, of the so-called vernacular system. 

If by the word vernacular is meant the spoken language of the people of Bengal 
the Sanskritised Bengali of the book language is certainly not the language 
spoken by the people of the Chittagong, Dacca, and Rajshahi divisions 
Each district has got a provincialism of its own, and there is no reason wh3 
MussulniaiLs should be forced to learn the Sanskritised Bengali when Urdu if 
easier and more useful to them in ever^^ way than the Bengali bool 
language, which is not their vernacular. 

Bengali, as written and in the books, is surely of great use to Hindus for en- 
abling them to learn Sanskrit. 


Bagchi, Dr. Haridas. 

(i) Yes; I hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 
I mention below several reasons for my holding this opinion : — 

In the first place original investigation ih different subjects (particularly scien- 
tific subjects) demands a good working knowledge of one or more of the 
European languages. For years to come India has to learn science from 
Western scholars, whose works appear chiefly in one or other of the Euro- 
pean languages. This consideration points to the necessity of popularising 
English, which is easier to learn than its sister languages, and without an 
adequate knowledge of which research workers would be much handicapped 
in their w’ork. This object can be best attained if instruction in different 
subjects be given in English after the matriculation course. 
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Secondly, in the interests of those students who go to foreign countries 

Japan, America, England) at a comparatively tender age to undergo train- 
ing in agriculture, commerce, or industry English should be studied more 
carefully than other languages. For it is no exaggeration to say that Eng- 
lish is the only language which can be used, to convey one’s thoughts all 
over the civilised world. 

Thirdly, having regard to the political condition of the country those students 
who close their academic career a't a premature stage to seek employment 
under Government or under private individuals or firms are often required 
to speak and write English correctly. 

-Finally, judged from a more practical standpoint, English should continue to be 
the medium of instruction. For, considering the vernaculars of the whole 
of India, their name is Legion. And, even confining our attention only to 
the provinces of Bengal, Assam, and Burma, which fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Calcutta University, there arc a good many vernaculars. If 
the University were to prescribe a common vernacular the different classes 
of people would press the claims of their respective vernaculars, leading to 
some amount of confusion. It would be too much to expect that the 
different sections of people would come to a compromise about a common 
vernacular. 


Banerjea, j. R. 

^i) Yes ; there are not yet books of an advanced o’laracter dealing with scienc'^,' 
philosophy, history, etc., in the vernaculars, so that at every stage above the 
matriculation English should be used as the medium of instruction and examin- 
ation. 

(ii) (tx) No ; they have not an adequate command of English on their entrance to 
the University. 

h should be used as the medium of in truction in secondary schools 
those students who are being prej^ared for the matriculation) in connection 
all subjects other than a classical subject like Sanskrit or a vernacular, 
will make schoolboys more familiar with English and, consequently, 
tie them to have a bettor command of the language. This should be done 
i the fourth school class upwards. At the same time, whenever a transla- 
of the teacher’s English into the vernacular is necessary to make the ideas 
le teacher intelligible to his pupils it should be done. Hence, it may 
aid that the medium of instruction ought to be Anglo- vernacular in the 
ol classes. 

English should be taught more by the conversational method and 
muie attention should be paid to English grammar. Exercises in English 
composition should be more frequently set and thoroughly corrected. 
Attention should be called orally to mistakes ; not only should the corrections 
bo made in writing so that pupils may look at them whenever necessary, but 
also orally, to make a deep impression upon their minds. 

{d) Certainly ; for the former it is necessary to come into contact with people who 
can speak good English, for the latter it is necessary to study books under 
the guidance of good teachers whose knowledge of English literature is 
accurate and comprehensive. 

(e) Not so far as classical languages like Sanskrit and Pali and the vernaculars 
are concerned. 

(/) Yes ; I think English should be taught to all students up to the B. A. or B. Sc. 
stage. For those students whose general course of study is other than linguis- 
tic I would advocate the teaching of books which would impart a simple 
and vigorous style — books written in a good style and dealing with the history 
of £ome science or some scientific subject in a popular way, etc. Such boo^ 

y 2 
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will help in the acquisition of scientific knowledge and, at th^ same time, enable 
students to know how to write correct English. 

N B . — One of my colleagues very strongly dissents from my view. He thinks that the vernacnlars should b «• 
used as much as possible for the purposes mentioned In this question. He thinks that this Is absolutely necessary 
for the purpoie of fostering the growtli of the vernaculars and the production of books of an advanced character 
in the vernaculars, as well as for the purpose of making lectures more intelligible to our students. He thinks that 
subjects like history, logic, etc., can be well taught at all stages in the vernaculars. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pbamathanath. 

(i) Our aim should bo gradually to substitute the vernacular for English as the 

medium of instruction in colleges. This process of substitution, however, cannot 
just at present be carried very^ far. It should commence with those subjects 
in which there are suitable text-books in the vernacular. Candidates at the 
examinations may also bo permitted to give their answers in the vernacular. 

(ii) (a) Yes ; I believe university students, except those who are below the average^ 

have an adequate command of English. 

(6) The V3macular should be used as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools as far as practicable. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English in schools. 

Improvements may be effected by the appointment of a bettor class of 
teachers and a more careful selection of text- books. 

(d) A distinction ought to be drawn in the school, but not in the University. 

The greater part of the school work in regard to English should be limited to 
practical training in the use of the language. 

(e) The matriculation examination should be conducted in the vernacular in all 

subjects except English. 

(/) No ; students ought, however, to be encouraged to take up English as an addi- 
tional subject. 


Banerjea, Surendra Nath. 

(i) Yes ; English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination 

at every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 

(ii) (a) No ; but this can b3 certainly improved. 

(c) No; often discredited and ant quated methods of teaching the languag3 tire 
followed in the school classes and the pcor youths are unable to learn much 
of the practical methods of using the English Language. In this connection 
I would like to refer the Commission to the ve.y practical and excellent 
remarks made by His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay, as rector of the CalcuLta 
University, on the occasion of the convocation thi:} year. 

(e) No. 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

(i) At present, and at least for some time to come, English should be used as the 
medium of instruction and of examination at every stage above the matricula- 
tion in the University course. But, I think a graduated course in the vernaculars 
should be adopted by the University without any further loss of time. A 
candidate for the intermediate and B.A. examinations five or sev3n years hence 
should be given the option of answering the questions in his own vernacular. To* 
facilitate this the University should undertake, and, in some cases, give- 
encouragement, to translate books prescribed by the University for the inter- 
mediate and B.A, examinations in the vernaculars 
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(ii) (a) and (c) The University students have not, on their entrance to the University, an 
adequate command of English. I should propose, therefore, that in the school 
courses of study, in addition to composition and translation, reading, writing, 
and dictation in English should be insisted upon in all the classes. 

{h) English should be used generally as the medium of instruction in the first 
three classes of secondary schools. 

(d) I would advocate that the practical training in the use of the English lan- 
guage should begin in secondary schools, but I should wish that the 
training in the study of English Uterature should be included in the University 
curriculum alone. 

v{e) I think that option should be given to students appearing at the matricula- 
tion examination in all subjects (except English) to answer the questions in 
their own vernacular as far as practicable. 
if) English should be taught to all students during their University course up to 
the degree examination ; and, for those students whose general course of 
study may be other than linguistic, practical training in the use of the English 
language, especially in original comi)osition, should be insisted upon. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

(i) I do not hold that English should be the medium of instruction and of examination 
at every stage above the matriculation. 

I think that up to the intermediate examination stage option should be given 
to make the student’s vernacular (Bengali and also Hindi and Urdu) the 
medium of instruction and examination. 

Primd facie, the student’s vernacular ought to be the medium of instruction and 
examination in every subject except English, as that would enable the 
student to learn his different subjects well and easily. English also should 
be learnt by every Indian student not only for its practical importance in his 
everyday concerns, I ut a’so for the rich literature it contains and the value 
it has towards furnishing a key to the treai^ires of the world’s thought. 

The arguments against making the student’s vernacular the medium of instruc- 
tion are as follows ; — 

(A) That that would be less hcljiful to his learning English. 

(B) That that would involve the inconvenience of his having to learn two sets 
of technical terms, one in the vernacular and the other m English, for the 
higher stages at which English must be the medium. 

(C) That there are no suitable text books in the different subjects in the 
vernacular. 

The first argument is amply answered by the consideration that the time and 
energy that will be saved by reason of other subjects being learnt in the ver- 
nacular can be devoted, with advantage, to the study of English, The second 
argument is not of much weight and may be met by English technical terms 
being retained in vernacular books. And the third argument is answered 
by the fact that up to the intermediate standard good books are available 
in most of the subjects in Bengali at least. 

i(ii) (a), (h), and (c) I cannot say that University students on their entrance to the 
University have quite an adequate command of English. The deficiency is 
duo to the abolition of text-books in English prose and poetry and in English 
grammar at the matriculation stage. Ti e teaching of English with the help 
of good text -books in prose and verse and in English grammar should be 
resorted to. 

JEnglish should not be used as the compulsory medium of instruction in secondary 
schools, but it should be left optional with students to use it as a medium. 
English* technical terms should, however, be retained in use. 
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{d) I would not draw any distinction either in the University or in the schools 
(except in the lower classes) between training in the use of the English 
language and training in the study of English literature. I think the best 
training in the use of the English language is that which can be given through- 
the study of such portions of English literature as are of cos nopolitai>- 
inlerest, taught in a well-graduated scale, beginning with simple pieces in’ 
prose and verse and rising step by step to pieces of higher standard. The 
prose and poetical readers compiled under the supervision of Mr. J. E. D. 
Bethune and published by the School Book Society formed an excellent 
graduated series. 

(e) I do not think that the matriculation examination should in all subjects be 
conducted in English. In subjects other than the English language it 
should be left to the option of the candidate to be examined either through- 
the medium of his vernacular or through the medium of the English language. 

(/) English should be taught to all students during their University course for 
reasons stated in my answer to (i), mpr i and they should all study both English 
language and English literature (portions of great standard works), but the 
philology of the English language should form no part of the course except 
for those whose general course of study is linguistic. 

(iii) As my answer to (i) is in the negative, I would recommend that history, 
geography, and mathematics be taught in the matriculation and intermediate 
stages through the medium of the student’s vernacular. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

(i) Yes ; certainly, except in the case of non-linguistic subjects and candidates, where^ 

a little relaxation may bo desirable. 

(ii) (a) The majority of them po sess sufficient knowledge to be able to follow lectures, 

but not enough to be able freely and correctly to express themselcves in 
English. This is an impe^ant distinction often lost sight of by those who- 
complain of an imperfect ‘‘ command of English.” There is, however, a 
small percentage who are decidedly below the mark and whose presence in.< 
the classes serves to lower the standard of teaching and, in the intermediate- 
stage, even to clog progress, 

(6) In the top three classes of secondary schools English should be made the medium 
of instruction except in the case of subjects like geography, history of India^ 
elementary science, and mechanics. 

(c) There is need and room for improvement. Too much time and attention are 
devoted by school teachers to grammatical technicalities and rhetorical 
niceties. Up-to-date and improved methods of teaching spoken languages, 
other than the boys’ vernacular, should be used more extensively in the 
lower forms, and in the higher ones the boys should be trained in the habits- 
of extensive reading of suitable and easy books which they can understand 
without much help, and of expressing their ideas clearly and with ease. 
Undue importance is now attached to translation and retranslation and no 
provision made for conversation on familiar things around them. All. 
possibility of independent thinking is stifled by a systematic discou ’agement 
at this stage, the mischievous effect of which becomes palpable in the lack 
of initiative evinced by the ordinary undergraduates and their want of 
appreciation of first-hand experience in later life. It is equally desirable 
that one or two good text- books in prose and poetry should be taught %nten»-> 
ively at this stage, with the care and minuteness given to classical languages,, 
to create the beginning of an intelligent appreciation of literature so necessary 
to those who propose to offer in the University a purely literary course. Here^ 
a beginning ought also to be made of a comparg^ve estimate of points o£ 
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literary value by illustrative references to ^he boys’ own vernacular literature 
which should not, as now, be loft to the pandits, but bo taught by the 
“ English ” teachers just as modern languages are taught in the West. 
This point demands special attention in an}^ scheme pretending to bring about 
a healthy reform in the existing system of secondary education. 

{d) Yes ; both in the secondary and “ intermediate ” college) stages. I have 

practically indicated my views above. 

(e) Yes ; except in history. 

(/) Yes ; but a nondinguistic course of general literature sufficiently extensive 
and broad-based to be representative of different phases of thought movement 
and culture history ^ in addition to the study of essays and dissertations on 
science and scientific subjects possessing also a literary value should bo 
particularly insisted ujxin for students who do not aim at a litiTary career. 
These students should be freed from the veritable infliction of reading any 
literature prior to tho eighteen th century exce})t what relates to the history 
of science and scientific progress and a course of poetry requiring high 
aesthetic appreciation which presupposes fine and delicate sensibilities to tho 
touch of the humorous, the beautiful, and the sublime. There is, at present, a 
deplorable amount of sheer “wastage ” due to a compulsory course of study 
imposed upon minds naturally unfit for assimilating what the purely hurnanisti 
studies principally aim at offering. Due provision should, however, be 
made for counteracting tho w'dl-knowm evil effects of a narrow specialised 
course of technical and technological study taken up too early before a gof d 
grounding has been given to non-linguistic students of a broad basis of 
general cultuic on which their expert knowledge should be built. 


BxVNErjeb, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

(i) English should not be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at 
every stage above the matriculation in the University course. If tho medium 
be a foreign tongue students strive more for meanings of words, than for 
meanings of things. 

(iii) (A) T1 e entire secondary education should be through the medium of the verna- 
cular. 

(B) Engliih should bo taught as a compulsory second language more with a 

view to impartiiig framing in the use of the English languag), than in the 
study of English literature in scliools. 

(C) The matriculation examination should be conducted in the vernacular in all 

subjects except English. 

(D) The medium of instruction in the intermediate examination should be 

tho vernacular. 

(E) English should bo taught as a compulsory second language in the inter- 

mediate course. 

(F) The vernacular should be an optional medium both in the B. A. and B. Sc. 

and M. A. and M. Sc. examinations, the ultimate end being the imparting 
of all education up to the highest university standard through the ver- 
nacular. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

(i) As a rule ; but exception may be made in regard to certain subjects. For instance, 
history may be taught in the vernacular. Written examinations must be in Eng- 
lish, option being given in the orrl examinations to answer in the vernacular. 

(ii) (a) Generally not. 

(b) Aiithmetic. history, and geography may be taught in the vernacular. 
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(c) No ; I think they do not leam much in the nine or ten years they spend in 

schools before their matiiculation and waste a good deal of their time in reading 
one book after another on the same subject. An elementary knowledge of 
physics, chemistry, and hygiene should be included in the course of study. 
To ensure a better knowledge of English, text- books in English should be 
prescribed, and teachers should be specially trained by Englishmen or Indians 
who have had their education from Englishmen. Otherwise, they cannot 
learn conversational English or proper accent. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Not in the subjects which are taught in the vernacular. 

{f) Yes ; practical training in the use of the English language for a course of study 
other than linguistic. It is often fc und that students, though acquainted 
with English literature, arc unable to follow the ^ecturers for want of a know- 
ledge of ordinary or conversational English. On the other hand, students 
not havirg much knowledge of English literature, but well up in ordinary 
English, follow the lectures more easily and with more benefit to themselves. 


Bankimee, Muraly Dhar. 

(ij No. 

(iii^ No knowledge can take root and grow in the mind of a nation unless it is com- 
municated through the mother tongue. The vernacular literature of a country 
,can never grow, especially in the higher branches, so long as the higher education 
is given through a foreign tongue. English, therefore, should not bo the 
medium of instruction and of examination at any stage. At the option of the 
student the vernacular should ho substituted for English in all stages for both 
these purposes. English, however, should be taught as a compulsory second 
language up to the intermediate stage, and English text-books should be used 
freely at all stages in all the subjects until at least suitable text-books are 
available in the vernacular. 

(A) Changes recommended in pre-University courses : — 

English should be taught as a second language both through conversation and 
books and, preferably, tlio conversational part at least, should be taught by 
an Englishman or English lady. A six or seven years’ course in the pre- 
Eniversity period is sufficient for gaining a thorough knowdodge of lilnglish. 
It need not be introduced before a boy or girl has thoroughly mastered the 
vernacular. English should at first be taught orally by the direct method 
and, after one or two years of such teaching, English reading books also 
may be used along with teaching through conversation. If taught in this 
method English would be learnt quickly, and a greater mastery over it would 
be gained, than under the present system. A conversation test of English 
should form part of every examination. English should nob be the medium 
of instruction and examination in subjects other than Eiiglisli. 

(B) Changes recommended in the University courses : — 

English should be taught as a compulsory second language up to the intermediate 
stage. As a medium of instruction and examination tlie use of the verna- 
cular should be made optional in all subjects other than English. Text- 
books in English should bo freely used along with text-books in the verna- 
cular when these are available. From the graduate stage English should 
cease to be a compulsory subject. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 


(i) English should not be the medium of instruction and examination at every stage 
in the University course. It hinders x^rogress and creates an atmosphere of 
artificiality and constraint in the class-room. If the medium be vernacular. 
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the student would leam more in less time. At the same time, the vernaculars of 
the country must be encouraged and improved. 

(iii) It must bo borne in mind that English, which has already become the lingua 
franca of the whole of India, cannot be done away with under present 
conditions. It is now the only medium of speech that helps the educated Indian 
throughout the length and breadth of his country, and even beyond. The 
vernacular medium, again, will tell badly on the acquisition of knowledge in 
EngUsh by our boys. The question now arises, how to reconcile or satisfy both 
of these kinds of needs, apparently so antagonistie. A solution of the problem 
may be found in the following changes : — 

(A) In the pre- university stage : — 

{!) English should be taught m the lowest classes by the direct method. Attempts 
should bo made to ensure correct pronunciation at the very beginning. 
Habit of conversation in English should bo early inculcated. Well- 
trained graduates should be engaged to teach English in these classes. If 
practicable European lady teachers might profitably be employed for this 
purpose. Throughout the secondary school course more attention should bo 
„ paid to conversation, translation, and composition, especially letter writing. 

(2) Text books on ail the subjects for the matriculation examination, except English 
and history, should be in the vernacular. Books on history should be written 
ill simple English. 

(B) In the university stage : — 

{!) Exce{)t in English, text-books on all other subjects may be in the vernacular. 
►Scientific or technical terms may be retained where necessary. 

(2) English should be taken as a general course for the intermediato ( xamination. 
Every intermediate student should go through this, but, in the examination, 
this subject may be treated as optional, the marks secured by a candi- 
date not being added to the aggregate when falUng below a fixed minimum. 
Failure in English need not affect his passing the examination. The inclu- 
sion of English as a compulsory subject debars a considerable number of 
meritorious boys from higher studies. I know a student who, while a very 
good arts student, used to stand first in the term examinations in all subjects 
but English, in which he got poor marks. The boy appeared at the Univers- 
ity examination four times and failed simply because of his poor English. 
But for this he would have turned out a brilliant scholar. Such cases are 
not very rare. 

{c) Alongside this general course there should be an optional English course of a 
more difficult nature, alternative with one of the other subjects, for those 
who desire to make a study of the literature, 

(d) The medium of instruction and examination for the higher degrees should be ii 
English, but tl e vernacular should be freely used in teaching when necessary. 
Examinees may be given the option of answering examination papers on 
scien title subjects in the vernacular. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(i) Yes ; that is my opinion as regards instruction. Under the existing state of 
things, so far as instruction is concerned, I do not see how the vernacular can 
be a useful substitute for English seeing that there are so many vernaculars in 
Bengal. It must not, however, be understood that there is no vernacular in 
this country which can bo used as a medium. The Bengali language, by 
virtue of the richness and variety of its vocabulary, the structure of its language,' 
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and its first-rate literature is, undoubtedly, a fit medium of instruction and 
examination. But its adoption, as such, will lead to the opening of denomina- 
tional colleges as the domiciled nationalities have not all adopted Bengali as 
their spoken language. So long, then, as we have not adopted a lingua franca 
for all Bengal English should remain the medium of instruction. Moreover, 
the adoption of a vernacular for that purpose may be undesirable from another 
point of view. To increase the efficiency of the Calcutta University, and to add 
to its attractiveness and importance, first-rate men in special branches of 
learning should be imported from foreign universities, but the full benefit of their 
instruction will not be derived if it is to be given through the medium of the 
vernacular. But, as regards examination, it may be feasible to adojjt the verna- 
cular as a medium in some branches of study, such as history and science, in 
the intermediate stage. 

(ii) (a) Not in a majority of cases ; I have already said that the main object of stu- 
dents is to pass examinations and for that they generally adopt the easiest 
way — cram. The exercise of memory is easier than that of the intellectual’ 
faculty and the primary object of the University is necessarily kept in the 
background. Were the requirements of the University strictly adhered 
to the result w^ould have been quite different. For this state of things the- 
method of teaching is responsible. Teachers, especially of the lower forms, 
in many cases are untrained. They do not take the trouble to create an 
intelligent interest in the mind of the young learners or arouse their curiosity, 
but use the stereotyped method of appealing more to the memory than to tho 
intelligence. Unless there is an improvement in the method of teaching 
English the knowledge of students in that subject must remain defective. 

(b) The Calcutta University has given some latitude to the students of secondary 

schools by allowing them the option of answering quest ’ons on history in their 
own vernacular. This, as well as other subjects, except English, may be 
taught through the same medium .so that students may concentrate their 
attention on the subject matter of the book without getting it up with the 
help of memory. 

(c) I have already expressed my views in the aforesaid })aragraphs. I wish only 

to add here that instruction should be imparted so as to appeal to the ear aa 
also to the eye. For this purpose, occasional excursions into the different 
parts of the neighbourhood may be necessary. They will be beneficial 
not only to the mind, but also to the body. Training in English must 
not^be mechanical. Teachers must not do everything for the boys, but 
leaa them so as to develope their minds and intelligence and teach them the 
importance of self-help. What the boys require is gentle guidance and help 
when they need it. They should be taught to speak in simple English, 
and conversation classes may be held for this purpose. 

((f) Yes ; at school greater attention should bo paid to the practical training in 
the use of the English language, but in university training attention 
should be paid to both the alternatives. With regard to the first I should 
suggest the opening of conversation classes at schools. In the University a 
mire advanced method may be adopted. There, the students may be trained 
in the art of elocution. For this, classes may be held, and graduated lessona 
in the art of prepared and extempore speeches may be provided. 

^ (f ) Not necessarily ; I have already expressed my views in (6). 

{/) No ; I do not advocate any alteration of the present curriculum. Students of 
Fcience begin to specialise at the degree stage. It is not necessary to over- 
burden them with the study of English literature. At this stage they acquire 
the power of understanding and expressing their ideas in simple English. 
However, it is desirable that provision should exist for the study of the 
English language. 
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Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

(i) English should, in general, be used as the medium of instruction and of examin- 
ation at every stage above the matriculation in the University course till the 
vernacular of the province is in a position to replace it. Every attempt should 
be made to encourage the scientific study of the vernacular of the presidency 
so as to roach this goal at an early a date as possible. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

(b) English should be used as the medium of instruction in the highest two classeer 

of secondary schools for those students who are preparing for the matri- 
culation. 

(c) Instead of recommending a few standard text-books (as in the existing system h 

the University should prescribe a select course of study, both in prose and 
poetry, for the matriculation (as was the practice in the old days before the 
new regulation was introduced in 1909). There should be one paper on this 
select course, one paper on grammar and composition, and a third paper on 
translation from the vernacular, which should also contain a few questions 
on unseen passages. 

(d) In school no distinction should be draum between practical training in the usea 

of the English language and training in the study of English literature. In 
the University, also, no such distinction should be drawn for thos 5 who take 
up an arts course, but for those who fake up the science course a distinction 
may be drawn so as to 1 y mora strep's on the praoLica’ training in the use of 
the English language and the study of English fo: these students should 
be so arranged as to include the study of scientific essays 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes ; the teaching should be of the kind as in the existing system with the 
following modifications : — 

(A) For the intermediate examination in science, the study of scientific essays 
should be prescribed along with the study of English literature and language. 

(B) For the B. Sc. examination, there should be only one paper on English in 
which the students should be asked to write an essay on some scientific 
subjects. 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

(i) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(ii) (a) The reply is in the negative in the case of the majority of stadents. 

(b) English should bo the main medium of instruction in English literature and^ 

language in secondary schools for students preparing for the matriculation. 
But teachers should be free to explain things in vernacular too. 

(c) I am in favour of reverting to conditions of the old entrance examination. 

There should be a compulsory text in the matriculation in which questions 
a^^sing thereon on grammar and idiom should be asked. The second 
paper should contain questions on grammar and composition. The third" 
paper in English should contain questions for translation from the verna- 
cular, essay, unseen passages for explanation, etc. This w^ould help to raise- 
the standard of the knowledge of the English language. 

(d) I think there is a distinction between the practical training in the use of 

th 3 English language and the training in the study of English literature, and, 
from our point of view, the former is more important. Effort should, there- 
fore, be made to improve it. There are men who are proficient in literature,- 
but have a very indifferent command over the language 
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(e) The reply is in the affirmative, the medium should remain as now — English. 
Though it might bo easy for students to understand things explained in 
the vernacular they arc unable, for vant of practice, to express Ihur ideas in 
writing it. Thus, though there is a provision for answering questions on 
history in the matriculation examination wo know students generally do not 
avail themselves of this opportunity. The compulsory paj^er on the verna- 
cular in the matriculation, 1. A., I. Sc., and B.A. examinations cannot be 
said to have raised the standard of culture to the desired level. 

There is, moreover, at present no standard of style in Bengali. The literature 
is passing through a period of transition. The classical style set up by 
pandits, which was supplanted by Bankim’s ‘ Modern Bengali ’ has probably 
disappear ^d f jr good. Bankim’s style, which cut midway between local 
provincialism and Anglicised literature on the one hand, and the classical style 
on the other, is in danger on account of the recent authors havmg refused to 
pay any regard to ri los of grammar and syntax. The colloquial ho!ds the 
day and the literature is fast degennating into spoken Prakrit at the hands of 
the disciples of 8ir Rabiiidra Nath Tag 3re. In spite of volume and richness 
of thought the literary style is unsettled, and there are no suitable text-books 
in most of the subjects at present. As the literature is giving place to various 
provincial sjioken dialects the prospect of unity through literature is not much 
at the present moment. Then, again, the vernacular literature could only 
unite a province at best, and there are more than a dozen vernaculars in the 
country, to speak nothing of sectarianism due to religions in the same 
vernacular. The creation of the vernacular as the medium of examination 
would lead to much bickering among the writers of Bciisah. Moreover, if 
English is delegated to the position of a second language the student’s 
knowledge of it will suffer a, in the cajo of other languages which have been 
given a similar posit on. Everybody knows that a B.A. does not attain to 
the san>e standard in Sanskrit as ho does in English though he might be 
studying the two subjects all along. 

English, on the other hand, is more read and cultured at the present day than any 
other language iu the country, and hopes of unity in India lie more through 
the English language than through the vernaculars. Thus, I am not in 
favour of disturbing the present state of things as regards the medium of 
examination in the University. But, as regards classical languages, more 
attention is to be paid to the grammar of the language itself than to translation 
into, and from, it. 

(/) I am not in favour of teaching English as a separate subject for all students 
during the University course ; but, if such is done, science students may 
be given a training only in English. I do not think English is necessary as 
a separate subject for students whose general course of study is other than 
linguistic. 


Banerji, The Hon'ble Justice »Sir Pramada Charan. 

‘i; lb is very desirable, and indeed essential, that English should be used as the medium 
of instruction and examination at every stage above the matricularion. Under 
present circumstances it is absolutely necessary that educated persons in 
this country should possess a thorough and accurate kno'v\ ledge of English 
for all purposes, and this knowledge can only be attained by beginning, to 
learn English at an early stage in education, and continuing to learn it at 
every subsequent stage. In order to learn a foreign language properly one 
must begin very early. It is common knowledge in this country that those 
who have begun to learn English late in life have never succeeded in learning 
it properly. It is, therefore, essential that a beginning should be made in 
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early years. Moreover, in the present state of the vernaculars, it is impossible to 
teach modern western science, modern western philosophy, modern western 
history and economics otherwise than through the medium of Englisli. If 
English be not the medium of instruction higher education would be almost 
out of the question. Apart, therefore, from the fact tliat since the days of 
Macaulay it has been the decided policy of Government to impart English 
education to the people of this country (and no valid reasons exist for 
departing from that policy) there are many practical difficulties in the way of 
teaching the higher subjects of learning through any other medium than 
English. The vernaculars do not at present contain any treatises in higher 
modern science, philosophy, history, and technology, and there are no means of 
imparting instruction in those subjects without resorting to English. It would, 
therefore, be a mistake to dispense with English in any branch of instruction. 

(ii) (a) The great majority of students who enter the universities acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of English to be able to understand and appreciate the teaching 
they receive in the colleges, but it must be admitted that, in the case of a 
great many of them, what they learn is not enough. The reason for this 
seems to me to be the inefficient teaching of English in secondary schools^ 
and it is necessary that this should be improved. There should not only be 
training in English lit3rature, but the correct use of the English language 
should also be taught practically. I fear a great many books are prescribed 
in English for the matriculation examination in consequence of which there 
is necessarily a good deal of cramming. 

(6) The matriculation examination should be conducted in English in all subjects 
except Indian classical languages and Indian vernaculars. I also think that 
in their University course all students should be taught English but, in the 
case of tliose who take up the science course, all that is required is a good 
general knowledge of English, and this may be attained by pursuing a course 
of studies similar to that prescribed by the University of Allahabad for the 
B.Sc. examination. 


Banerji, Surendra Chandra. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at 
every stage above the matriculation in the University course, excepting the 
vernacular subjects. 

(ii) (a) University students have, on their entrance to the University, as much command 
of English as is necessary to follow the courses which are conducted in 
English. But there is a certain amount of deficiency in the power of express- 
ing their thoughts in English. 

(6) In secondary schools the medium of teaching need not rigidly bo English ; 
but the boys must bo taught to express in English what they learn from the 
text-books (literature and grammar), and English should exclusively be the 
medium in this part of the English course, t.e., composition. 

(c) In secondary schools boys should be taught to express their thoughts in 
English from the fourth class, and not before that. At present, this mode of 
teaching English is commenced too prematurely in many schools ; in some 
it is as early as in the seventh class, and the result is that boys 
who are future University students do not have a good grounding in the 
subject. No improvement in University teaching could be thought of unless 
the teaching in secondary schools is satisfactory and, to secure this, it is 
highly desirable that the University should control the teaching in secondary 
schools. It is a common practice in most of thesci schools to teach too 
many subjects from the earliest classes. The result is that imperfect, and 
in many cases wrong, ideas are impressed upon the soft and plastic young 
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minds. These impressions are conveyed through text-books on literature 
and ecicnce, which are far from being satisfactory for the purpose for which 
they are recommended. For example, the Bengali science text- book for the 
seventh class of the Hare School contains almost in its entirety references 
to botany in an undesirably condensed shape. Too much of condensation 
entails a gieat deal of difficulty in understanding the subject and, if it is not 
carefully done, the conde.nsed statement becomes unintelligible and, in some 
cases, al surd— as is exactly the case in some parts of the science text-book 
referred to. I see no desperate hurry in introducing such books so early and 
spoiling the boys. The question of controlling education in secondary 
schools thus resolves itself into controlling text-books. The books on various 
subjects must be carefully prepared by such persons as have a special know- 
ledge of the subject or subjects. 

id) In colleges also a difference might be drawn between practical training in the 
use of the English language and training in the study of English literature. 

{e) The matriculation examination in all subjects, excepting the vernacular 
subjects, may be conducted in English, 

{j) Science students should be taught to express their thoughts in English. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 

^i) In the teaching of a particular language that language itself should bo the 
medium of instruction. For })urposes of explanation and translation help 
may be taken by th(‘ use ( f vernacular or any other language. Thus, in 
the teaching of Hanskrit, the lecture should be given mainly in Sanskrit, 
though, for purposes of elucidation, the lecturer may use Bengali or Hindi or 
Englisli occasionally. Similarly, English should be the medium of instruction 
in the teachmj of English, and may be occasionally used in the teaching of 
other European languages. 

^ii) (h) The vernacular should be the medium of instruction in all the school classes 
except that English and mathematics should be taught in the first three 
forms through the medium of English. 

(c) The teaching of English should be improved. Boys have to acquire the 

mastery of a foreign tongue, and have to get up prescribed books full of foreign 
idca-s. Cram is the inevitable consequence. Modern and up-to-date books 
V ritten in plain English should ro})lace the existing books. The course of 
poetry should bo diminished ; the course of prose should bo increased. 
Some books might be proscribed. As regards other books the standard of 
efficiency demanded of the examinees might be indicated. 

(d) Yes ; in the Matriculation and I. A. or I. Sc. stages, but not in the higher 

examinations. 

(e) No ; the examination of English and mathematics only in English, and of the 

other subjects in the candidate’s own vernacular. 

*{/) English should bo taught to all students up to the B.A. or B. Sc. standard. 
The course in English should be the same for the I. A. and I.Sc. 

Tlie course in English should be different for the B.A. and B.Sc. 

No drama or poetry for the B. Sc. course. 

The objects in the teaching of English,” as pointed out tersely and concisely 
by Mr. Ramsay Muir, the eminent Frofessor of History at the University of 
Manchester, “ should be to enable students to read modern prose easily, to 
speak and v r te it correctly, and to understand it when used by those whose 
mother tongue is English.” 

The ideal set forth here is admirable, and appears to be quite sufficient so far 
as the modest requirements of university students go. But, under the exist- 
ing system, these conditions are not properly realised. 
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Bardaloi, N. C. 

(J) Yes. 

[(ii) [a) They ought to have ; otherwise, they should not pass the matriculation examin- 
ation. 

(h) To the extent of writing English correctly and understanding English convers- 
ation correctly. 

(c) No ; I would suggest that boy§ should be taught to speak in English, and they 
ought to be examined in that. 

{(1) Training in the study of English literature should begin when a boy takes up 
the B.A. course ; otherwise, training in the use of the English language shouli 
be given. 

{c) Yes. 

(/) They ma3" be taught, even in the vernacular if necessary, but English should 
be taught for their benefit in life 


Barrow, J. R. 

^i) It the teaching of English given in schools were reasonably good I see no clear 
reason why English should not bo used as the medium of instruction in colleges, 
especially as it is there that for the first time most students come into contact 
with Englishmen and hear the language spoken by those whoso mother tongue it is. 
^^'i) (a) Most certainly not ; nor do the majority of them acquire it in the coursj of 
their University training. The papers of M.A. candidates show that quite a 
large proportion even of those who have spent six years at colleges still 
express themselves with great difficulty in English, and often commit gross 
grammatical blunders. 

(h) I do not think it is possible to give a definite answer to this question. The experi- 
ence necessary to decide it is lacking ; but a few years’ experience of the use 
of more rational methods would show at what stage boys of normal capacity 
could acquire ease and correctness in the use of the language. If it were 
found that this stage was generally reached some time before boys were ready 
for college perhaps a mixed system of instruction, partly through English, 
partly through the vernacular, might then bo introduced. But great 
caution should be observed about this ; and I am inclined to think it would 
be safer, and more convenient, to make the change at the matriculation stage, 
(c) Whatever conclusion might be come to as regards this detail the great point to 
bo insisted on, it seems to me, is that the present system, by which all in- 
struction after the elementary stage is given through the medium of an alien 
tongue, has failed hopelessly. If sich a sys'em has s icceeded elsewhere 
then that onl}^ proves that the s^^sLcm is one which entirely depends for its 
success on the conditions under which it is worked and the skill of those who 
work it, and that here the necessary conditions and skill are lacking. The 
experiment is in itself an extremely daring one, since at the best it moans 
that boys are having the foundations of their knowledge of other subjects 
laid insecurely ; while, at the worst, as in Bengal, not only are the found- 
ations imperfect, but the whole superstructure is rickety. This surely would 
be an unconscionable price to pay even if at the end of the school course all 
students had at least learnt English really well. But, if we find, as we do, 
that the system to which so much is sacrificed does not oven teach them 
English it seems to me ruinous to stick to it. 

The best way to learn a foreign language is the way which corresponds most 
nearly to that by which a child learns its mother tongue. And the essen- 
tial features of this natural method are, I would suggest, these : — 

(A) During the babbling ” stage a child for many months exercises its vocal 
organs in the production of the necessary sounds. 
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(B) It gradually picks up the sounds and meanings of words which it hears 

scores and hundreds of times repeated. 

(C) In the same way, through constant hearing and repetition, it gradually 

picks up phrases, and forms new phrases on the analogy of those 
which it has thus acquired. 

(D) The learning of words and idioms by this process of constant hearing and 

repetition teaches it to discriminate between “ synonymous” expressions. 

(E) A child reads nothing, or at any rate nothing, but the simplest moderii 

books, until after it has acquired a firm grasp of modern colloquial speech. 

It will be admitted that a schoolmaster faced with the task of teaching a class 
of boys a foreign language labours under grave difficulties. A child learning 
its mother tongue has numerous teachers — it is picking up something from 
every one round it. Moreover, it is learning throughout the whole of its waking 
hours. A schoolmaster, on the other hand, has many pupils ; and the time at 
his disposal is strictly limited. 

I believe, however, that we could adopt far more closely than we do the essential 
features of the natural method. I should like to touch on the five points I 
have enumerated above. 

(A) I doubt whether much can bo done to improve pronunciation and in- 

tonation (save in a few details, e.g., the common confusion of the sounds 
of J and Z). But it is easy to exaggerate the importance of this matter. 
Practically, no one ever learns to speak a foreign language like a native. 
Moreover, every branch of the British Empire has its own peculiarities 
of speech (to say nothing of the United States). There are considerable 
variat-ons in the British Isles not only between the local dialects, but 
in the speech of educated men. The north of England differs in some 
respects from the south, and Scotland and Ireland differ from it still 
more widely. It does not matter much if En^Jish-speaking Bengalis 
have, as a rule, certain peculiarities of intonation. If their vocabulary is 
sufficiently wide they can easily learn to understand English spoken 
with a different intonation. 

(B) A child obtains absolute possession for the rest of its life of a wide vocabul- 

ary by hearing words uttered over and over again. How is a Bengali 
boy learning English supposed to acquire his vocabulary ? He is given 
“ instruction through the medium of English, ” that is, he hears for a 
limited time daily a teacher with not much command of the language 
uttering stiff, stereotyped, and often inaccurate, phrases on subjects 
remote from his ordinary range of interests. He is also given a reading 
book. There are five reading b^oks published by Longmans, each of 
which is supposed to last a boy a year. They contain 687 small pages 
in all. The reading of some 137 small pages on an average eve^y year, 
supplemented by the instruction through the medium of English to 
which I have referred, is supposed to take the place of that process of 
day-long absorption by hearing and repetition through which a child 
learns its mother tongue. Thus, the Bengali boy in the course of five 
yeai s' reading and study ha^ met with only a small stock of words of 
which even the commonest can have recurrjd but seldom. It is not 
surprising if at the end of this process his vocabulary is utterly inade- 
quate and it needs an effort to recall even the few words that 
compose it ; while, his total experience of the use of English being so 
limited, he necessarily lacks that power of distinguishing between com- 
mon, less common, and rare words which is so essential for the appre- 
ciation of shades of meaning. The very first thing to be done to 
improve the teaching of English in schools is to increase very largely 
the amount, not the difficulty, of the English read. 

(C) Much of what has been said with regard to words applies also to the com- 
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common phrases with anything like sufficient frequency. Instead, the 
whole process of learning is inverted by tl o introduction of grammar. 
Although a very few simpte grammar rules may bo of use to a beginner^ 
the scientific, study of the grammar of a language is a subject not for 
the beginner but for the expert. The grammars w hich are prcbcribed 
for children with hardly any knowledge of English are full of prepos- 
terously long and difficult terms of which it is In rdly possible for 
the pupils without a great etlorb to discover even the meaning. Yet, 
they are expected to assimilate so pci fcctly the rules containing these 
terms as to be able to apply them at sight in the course of their reading 
and use them as guides to correctners in composition. Thus, wo find 
exactly what we might expect. After schoolboys, and even college 
students, have spent many years over English they know by heart a 
number of rules, but they constantly fall into the most elementary gram- 
matical blunders. 

(D) It is only constant practice in the use of a language which can give a 

learner an insight into the distinctions between so-called synonyms. 
“ Synonymous ” expressions always differ, often very subtly. The 
causes of the differences between them are often not easy to explain, 
but the differences generally spring from the comparative commonness 
or rarity of the expressions in question, or their literary or colloquial 
chrracter, or the flavour of age or modernity, which they carry with 
them. I have pointed out that a Bengali boy during the course of 
his school career has no chance of hearing w ords used with anything 
like sufficient frequency. Thus, he is unable to tell whether the w'ords 
that he know's are common or rare. Further confusion is added on his 
introduction to literature w hich follow^s his entry into a college. Ho still 
reads far too small a quantity of English, but his reading is now much 
more w idely removed than it w as at school from the English of every day. 
Mofrt of it consists of poetry, old and new, of archaic prose, and of 
modem prose, so elaborate and individual that it is often as different 
as poetry from colloquial sx>oech. I have not space to elaborate this 
point with illustrations. I w ill merely remark that by thus introducing 
boys to literature b(‘foro they have acquired a strong and easy grasp of 
modern English, by thus pressing on their attention the obsolete or the 
unusual, w'e cause inevitable confusion. Their stock of words and 
phrases becomes a jumble of old and new, common and rare, poetical and 
prosaic. And it is precisely this lack of discrimination in the use of 
“ synonymous ” expressions that is the chief feature of Indian English 
which has been so often caricatured. 

(E) I have thus tried to show that the premature introduction of the learner to 

literature must cause grave confusion. I may add a further point, 
that complete familiarity with a language is essential to the appreciation 
of literature, and to set boys to road literature Lefo re they ha\o aoquTed 
that famiJii rity is utter waste of t'me. Literature depends, for its appeal 
on choice of words, on the creation of phrases, and on rhythm. Agair^ 
I have not space to illustrate, but I would contend that the majority of 
boys come to college without the slightest equipment for the apprecia- 
tion of the literature, largely poetical, which they are then set to read. 
One example of the topsy-turvincss which scorns to me to mark our 
method of teaching English I will give. Candidates for the inter- 
mediate examination are required to take a paper with the imposing 
title, essay, prosody, and rhetoric. I have more than once tried the 
experiment of testing how far students who have passed this examination 
have any idea of English rhythm. A simple method is to give a few 
lines of blank verse, wdth no signs to mark the line endings, and ask 
them to rewTite the lines as blank verse. I have always found these 
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exporiments demonstrate an utter lack ot feeling for the blank-verse line. 
On the last occasion on which I tried it with a third-year class, not a 
single member of the class, which w'as reading a book of Paradise Lost 
at the time, was able to reproduce six or seven lines of Milton co rectly, 
and they all admitted that to their ear the movement of Milton’s 
verse was indistinguishable from the movement of pros 3 ; yet every one 
of these students had passed the examination of which the paper on pro- 
sody, to which I have referred, forms part. 

{d) As I have explained under (c) I hold that practical training in the use of 
modern English must precede the study of English literature. In my view, it 
is the function of the schools to give to every pupil a good knowledge of 
modern English. It is the function of the colleges to add, in the case of 
students with literary tastes, some knowledge and appreciation of English 
literature. 

(r) It will appear from what I have already said that I think great caution should 
be observed as regards the use of English as a medium for instruction 
and examination. 1 f experience should show that with better methods boys 
acquired a really good knowledge of English before they left school there 
would be no great objection to the use of English in the conduct of the 
matriculation test, but on the other hand, I see no particular object in so 
using it. 

(/) If the standard of attainment in various subjects dinnandcd from students enter- 
ing college were much higher than it is now, as I desire to see it, there 
vould, presumably, be more specialisation in colleges, and it would be too 
much to expect students whoso tastes lay in other directions to devote time 
to the study of English literature. Assuming that all students after their 
seliool course could road and vrite and speak and understand modern 
English with case and fluency all that would bo necessary for college 
students with no special taste for languages would be to ensure that 
they did not forget the English they had learnt. I think there would be 
very littl'‘ danger of their forgetting it, and 1 should be inclined to trust 
to the practice in the use of the language which their lectures, their convers- 
ations with their friends, and their reading of })a])ers and of modern 
English books would give them. I should like to emphasise here whab I 
think very important, that every school and every college should be well 
provided wdth a supply of light English reading. The tendency to force 
“ standard books ” dowm the throats of immature students is, quite apart 
from the difficulties of language involved, responsible for much of the intel- 
lectual sterilisation Avhich everyone deplores. ^ 


Basu, Nalinimohan. 

( 1 ) English should be used as the medium of instruction at every stage above the matric- 
ulation examination in the University course until, and unless, the vernacular 
]>ecoraes the recognised language of the law courts and the various depart- 
ments of Government. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

[h) English should, as far as practicable, be used as the medium of instruction for 
those students who are being prepared for the matriculation. 

^c) Although considerable importance should be attached to a student’s capacity 
, for original composition a course of study in English should be prescribed 
for examination. This would ensure a certain amount of careful study of 
English literature which is, at present, altogether neglected by many matric- 
ulation students. 
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{d) A distinction might be drawn in school between practical training in the use 
of the English language and training in the study of English literature, but 
the forxucr involves a fair training in the study of English literature. 
if) I do not think that English need necessarily be taught to students whose general 
course of study is other than linguistic. I think the jirescnt system should 
be maintained as far as practicable. 


Basu, P. 

(i) At present, yes ; but an attempt should be made to introduce gradually the greater 
use of the vernacular. 

lii) (a) My knowledge of the students of the lower classes of the University is not very 
intimate. But I should think that their knowdedge of English is sufficient 
for their study of the higher course. In Bengal English is not taught in 
schools by the direct method and so the pow er of expression by students 
may not be satisfactory, but their grammar and syntax are not faulty to that 
extent. I happen to possess some experience about the Punjab University 
wdiere students are taught English by the direct method. In examining 
papers it struck me that the English composition of the students of the matric- 
ulation examination w as practically the same as that of the students passing 
out w'itli the degree. In Bengal students do most avow^edly improve their 
pow’cr to use the English language as the medium of expression as they 
continue in the University. It depends as much upon professors who 
do not alw'ays make any distinction betw'een the methods of teaching in 
the intermediate classes and in the higher ones. A good portion of the 
difficulties of students on their entrance into the University arises from 
this misunderstanding on the part of the professor ; and it not infrecpiently 
hap])cns that the less clever or the less fortunate students lag behind and evince 
little interest in the subjects of their study merely because the teaclier failed 
to initiate them by suiting, at the beginning of the se sion, his methods to the 
capacity of students who come from an entirely different environment. 
8uch difference in environment is bound to exist betw'een college and school 
life, and it must bo tolerated for the beneficial growdh of the boy througli a 
loss Europeanised method of school life. Such difference, moreover, exists 
everyw here and, as such, teachers ought to recognise it, 

*{h) In the lower classes the vernacular should always be the only medium of in- 
struction. When the student has grasped the fundamental rules of the ver- 
nacular, and has succeeded in expressing his ideas, then English should be 
introduced as a compulsory second language. Up to the matiiculation this 
ought to be the case. But in the higher two classes the University thould 
prescribe text-books both in English and in the vernacular. 

^c) The standard of practical knowledge in grammar and composition requires to 
be raised a little. This should be done not by insisting i pon a study of those 
subj ects in the abstract, but by limiting the range of study of the English 
course, which seems to be too long at present, and insisting upon the intensive 
study of one or two books as would furnish models of composition and 
supply practical illustrations of^the grammatical rules and their mere 
numerous exceptions. An abstract study of these is always very uninterest- 
ing and, for the matter of that', not fruitful in the long run. 

The University would do well 1o recognise this distinction, which already tends 
to exist in fact. This is only natural. All students who do not specialise 
in English literature know the use of the language, but most of them do net 
know much of the liteiature. The third paper in English in the I.A., 1. 8c., 
and B.A. examina^tions attempts to test the candidate’s caiacity to use the 
language without much beaiing on their knowledge of the literature. This 
paper may be developed into one subject and substituted for the course of 
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literature, which may be made into an optional subject for those who want 
to study literature. But, oven in that case, an in ight into the liter- 
atuie ought to b3 g'ven to students. In schools the use of the language 
should be predominant over the study of literature, but in colleges some liter- 
ature should accomj)any the training in the use of the language. 

(e) Except in the examination of English itself no other subject should be examined' 
in English. But if, in addition, boys are compelled to express themselves 
in a language which, at their age, they can only imperfectly learn, a stupendous 
waste of energy is inevitable in the attempt to get the right expression. The 
result is dissipation of energy ; and what should have been utilised in assimi- 
lating ideas is spent in picking up the form, the exact science of which it is 
impossible for any foreigner to learn at that age. So, students oftentimes' 
have to cram up passages merely to be certain of a good expression in English 
at the examination. Another evil, due to this attempt of precociously engraft- 
ing a foreign language upon the young mind, is that the study of the basic 
principles of the vernacular language is neglected in the vain effort to pick 
up those of English. But, in this, boys run the risk of failing in both. More- 
over, it is an established fact that a good grounding in any langm.ge helps the 
mastery of another. It would be by far the best method to allow the student 
to study either in English or the vernacular and express himself in the latter 
so that the proper understanding of the subject would be ensured. Secondly, 
the study of English as a compulsory second subject would ensure the proper 
understanding of any subject expressed in that language. In other words, 
books written in English would be understood although students would 
not be required to express themselves in English. Finally, this would ensi ra 
the mastery of the vernacular with regard, at least, to its basic principles.* 
Thus, the third paper in English, as it stands at present, may be suitably modi- 
fied for this training. This double method is necessary to conserve youthful* 
energy and put it to the greatest use. 

(/) Yes ; English should be taught to all students during their undergraduate career* 
As already said, teaching should be on the lines at present followed in 
that of the third paper m the I.A., T.Sc ; and B.A. English courses. With 
projier modifications this should be sufficient for the purpose. But I do not 
think that linguistic study should be divorced altogether from the practical 
use of the language. I would have some English literature included. Out of 
three papers, as now, one, instead of two, may be devoted to literature, where" 
as a special course of English literature should be left as an optional subject. 


Basu, Rai P. K,, Bahadur. 

(i) My ^nswer is in the affirmative. 

(i ) {a) I do not consider a large majority of them to have an adequate command of 
English. 

(6) Up to what is called the middle stage, i.e., class VI (seventh class in West 
Bengal), the medium of instruction should bo the vernacular. Beyond that, 
i.e., the top four classes, the medium of instruction should be English. 

(c) The training now given is defective; the direct method, dialogues, telling. 

stories in English, writing letters in simple English, should commence early 
in a boy’s career. A few lessons and exercises in translation take the place- 
of all these now. More would depend upon the teacher’s ability to speak 
m English correctly and fluently. The attention of managers of schools to 
this point is the main factor of success in this direction. 

(d) My answer is in the affirmative ; a study of the ^literature of a country cannot^ 

ensure a knowledge of the living language of that country as is made user 
of in everyday life. 
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B isu, Rai P. K., BaHr.diir — contd . — Basu, Satyendra Nath — Bengal Landholders* 

Association, Calc i Ha. 


(e) I would answer in the aflirmative, except that a slight departure may be allowed 
in the case of classical languages, where an examiner may like to test the 
knowledge of the candidate by setting some questions in the language selected 
by the candidate. 

(/) I would answer in the affirmative. As English is fast becoming the language 
of commerce, industries, and the professions, a working knowledge of English 
is necessary. Teaching the history of the subject would be sufficient for those 
who had no grounding in English beyond what is provided for the matricula- 
lation 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

^English should bo used as the medium of instruction and of examination at - every 
stage above the Matriculation in the university courses. But, occasionally, 
the V )rnaculars may be used for elucidation and impression. 

^(ii) (6) Instruction up to the matriculation stage in all subjects — English, of course, ex- 
cepted— should be given in the vernaculars of the presidency. 

(e) Yes ; in respect of English ; but in regard to other subjects it should b© 
optional for the candidate to answer either in English or in his own ver- 
nacular. 

In schools attention should be given to the practical training in the use of the English 
language, leaving to the University the training in literature. Students whose general 
course of study may be other than linguistic should be exempted in the senior college 
•classes from training in English. 


Bengal Landholders" Association, Calcutta. 

^i) We hold that in a Bengali university the medium of instruction and of examin- 
ation should be Bengali. Unfortunately, the present system has been in 
existence for a great number of years, and there is an absence of proper text-books 
in various subjects in the Bengali language. Wo do not think there is any 
difficulty at the present stage in adopting Bengali for our matriculation stu- 
dents — English being treated as a second language. Wo ought to aim at 
replacing English by Bengali in the higher stages. Wo would recommend 
thesis writing in the Bengali language for our doctorate degrees to encourage 
the study of that language, and adapting it for advanced subjects. 

^ii) (a) We do not think that university students have, on their entrance to the 
University, an adequate command of English ; and this is mainly due to the 
method of teaching and exarainatiDn in that subject that now obtains in 
our schools and in the University. 

(b) English need not be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools 

for the preparation of students for the matriculation. It should be treated 
as a second language and adequately taught foi that purpose. 

(c) The training now given in English before entrance to the University is due to 

the method of examination. 

Xd) We think greater attention should bo paid in schools to practical training in 
the use of the English language and in the University course to the study 
of English literature. 

^e) Wo think that the matriculation examination in all subjects except English 
should be conducted in Bengali. It should be in English so far as the 
English paper only is concerned. Bengali students ought to be examined 
in Bengali in all the other subjects, with th? option to those whose language 
is not Bengali to answ3r papers in English. 
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(/) We think English should -at .present, be taught to all students during their Uni- 
versity course. It should be such as to enable them to follow toxt*book» 
which they have to read, or which may have to be referred to in furtherance of 
their studies. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(i) Without going into details we desire generally to observe that, so far as Bengal is 
concerned, Bengali should be introduced gradually as the medium of instruction 
in different branches of learning, and that stops should at once be taken to^ 
arrange for the publication of Bengali translations of standard literature in all- 
branches of learning. The Bengali language' has made great progress within a 
very short space of time and admits of vast expansion in all directions and is- 
adaptable for scientific literature. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

(i) and (ii ) The V3rnacular may be used as an optional medium of instructiom 

and of examination at every stage below the B.A. 
honour^ standard. So long as good text-books in the 
vernacular are not forthcoming the medium must be 
largely bilingual ; but the University should at once 
take measures to stimulate the production of such 
text-books, as far as practicable. It is not unreasonable to expect that if the 
University formally recognised the vernacular as a medium, and offered pre- 
miums to the authors of the best text-books in vernacular, substitutes for the 
ordinary English text-books would appear in a short time. 

In any case, however, it is demanded that students should have enough know- 
ledge of English to understand books written in the language, though they 
may be allowed to answer questions m the examinations in whatever language 
they can express themselves correctly and intelligently. To ensure this it 
may be advisable, at the beginning, to prescribe some definite text-books 
written in English and to test the students’ understanding ot them by specific 
questions m the examinations. i\s a natural corollary to the recognition of 
the vernacular medium the standard of the examinations might be made 
stiffer than at present. 

It is not necessary that every student in the University should study English 
literature. It is only demanded that he should have enough knowledge of 
the language to understand English books in other subjects and to express 
himself correctly for practical purposes. Let there be stiff tests throughout 
of practical acquaintance with the language ; but literature should be made 
an optional subject, to be taken by those who have special aptitude for it. 
As this will mean a considerable lightening of the course of studies it should be 
possible to ^ai^e the standard in subjects which the student may elect to 
study in ..ieu of English literature. English literature m thi intermediate 
and B.A. constitutes the heaviest item in the present curriculum, though it» 
educational value for most students appears to be utterly disproportionate. to< 
the amount of time and energy spent upon it. 

The present system is open to a double objection : — 

Firstly, the working English in which every student requires to bo trained i», 
sought to be taugh': in the wrong way, viz.^ through fine literature. 

Secondly in subjects other than literature, taught through a foreign medium, 
students learn more words than things, the grip of facts being lessened 
by the sal very to ill-understood words. 


Bhattacharya, K.C. 
Sen, P C. 
Chatterjee, K.B. 
Boy, D N. 
Chowdhury, B.K. 
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The working English, if taught by a more rational method then now, should bo 
sufficient for all transactions in Covernment offices and business house®, and 
may serve the purposes of a lingua franca for the whole of India. A. real 
mutual understanding among the different pi evinces, so far as language can 
bring it about, will depend, however, much le.®s vpon this Imgua franca, which 
can never become the language of the masses, than upon the diffusion of a 
comparative study of the main Indian vernaculars and the gradual estab- 
lishment of a common script. 

The distinction between the language and litcratuie can hardly be made pro- 
fitably in schools where, howevtr, more stress may be laid i pon practical training 
in the use of the language than at present. 

The vernacular should be the medium of instruction in secondary schools in 
every subject other than English, which itself should bo taught, except in 
the lowest forms, through the English medium, as far as possible. (Jood 
text-books in the vernacular should be more easily foithcoming for the school 
standards than for the college standards. 

The vernacular should be an optional medium for tlie matiiculation ex- 
amination in every subject other than Knglish. 

I thoroughly agree with the sentiments expressed al ov^e. The teaching of 
, subjects, other than English, in English, should bo 

anau, ^ ss . . discontinued, both in K*hrols end colleges. Ev’iuy- 

thing should be done to encourage the writing of suitable text books in the 
mam vernaculars. 

English should remain as a compulsory second language, and should bo taught 
as a modern languag(‘, not as a sixte mth or sevmtcontli eentury lih rature, as 
at present. To my mind, there is no excuse for imposing English as the 
language of teaching or of examination and to so imp()^(Mt, is to lay a burden 
upon the Indian peojilc which is likely to kill any originality of thought individ- 
uals may possess, and is sure to kill the genius of Indians as a race. 'I'hc 
effect is the same as if the lile and soul of a sweet pea accustomed to 
expicss itself in delicate tiuidiils wcie hoiucd in the 1 ody of a thistle and 
had to attempt to expicss its soul through the prickles of the stem and 
leaves and spiny bracts of the thistle. 8uch a plant would offend our taste 
and be thiown away as a weed. 

In the ease m (piestion, one of two things happens — cither the rorguli has 
not the English vocabulary to ex]tress hi:; thoughts, and has to limit tlu^ir ex- 
pression to ins limited vocabulary, which giv(‘S us no idea of the thoughts in 
his mind; or we have a man with a strong gift of expression and a copious 
Englbh vocabulary who expre.'-ses bis Fengali soul m English woids— the 
choice ol w'ords, the grammatical correction, is all 1 e,yond reproach — but we 
immediately feel — “this is not English — r.o Eiigli'-hman or woman would say 
that ” — and the thing offends us. As teachers we arc bound to say : — “ This is 
not English ”, moaning not the grammar, not the words, but the expression oi 
SI ch sentiments, and we show them how an English person would expicss (or 
have unsaid mostly) himself. By so doing wc are sii])]>ressing the expression of 
the Bengali soul, and not of the Bengali only, for the whole of this land of 
millions of souls will become dumb until the new lauguaee has had time to be- 
come theirs and, even then, it will not be an additional note to the human 
symphony, but the reili ration of tho English note. What would the culture of 
Europe bo if we lost the music of the French, tho soft cacknees of the Ita’ian 
language and modes of thought ? 

By the suppression of the main Indian vernaculars we arc making the future of 
the w'or lei’s symphony the poorer by the loss of all tho Indian notes in its scale of 
harmony. 

The present practice is a legacy of a time wffien the educational outlook of English- 
men was insular and narrow and is not worthy of the present Britain — tho 
mother of a w orld Empire. 
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Bethune College, Calcutta — contd . — Bhaduri, Rai Ixdu Bhusan, Bahadur — Bhaduri, 
J roTiBHusHAN, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 


(ii) (h) Only as a co.npulsory .so?on 1 language, taug'it on the he>t modern direct method 
by teacher:* who can speak English co.rectly. [Tnis is scarcely practic ible 
now, but with the better teaching suggested in other answers would soon 
become practicable.] 

(d) Certainly, for ordinary students of English, as a compulsory second language, 
modern English prose (and a little poetry) , with plenty of colloquial vocabulary , 
should bo taught, and not the language of Shakesj^earo and Milton. These 
might be left to B.A. hjnours students studying the literatures of England. 


Bhaduri, Rai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes ; English sliould be used as the medium of instruction. 

(ii) (a) In the majority of cases u liversity students have not an adequate command 
of the English language on their entrance to the university. The standard of 
the matriculation examination should be raised. More attention sliould be 
paul to teacli students to write and speak English correctly ; and in 
order to ensure this, grammar sliould be made a special subject of study. 
History and geography should also be made compulsory. It js idle to 
think of teaching a boy English literature unless he learns the history of 
England and the histories of the countries from whose languages the root of 
the Engli ^li t mguo is derived. 

(e) Examinations in English, history, and mathematics should be conducted in 
English. 

(/) English should be made a compulsory subject up to the first degree examin- 
ation. Those wliose course of study may be other than linguistic may take up 
one or two special subjects, eg.y physical science and chemistry, physical 
science and niailiematics, or any other two co nbinations of scientific subjects. 
The study of Engli.sli will not hinder them from studying the special subjects. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

(i) In colleges teaching should bo conducted through the medium of English except 
* in the case of vernaculars and second languages. 

(ii) (a) Students do not always have an adequate command of English when they 
enter the University. 

(6) In schools a vernacular should be the medium of instruction as far as possi- 
ble. All sound methods of instruction proceed from the known to the un- 
known. English cannot be a medium of instruction unless some command 
over its use has been secured. 

There h, however, a want of good text-books in the vernaculars as nearly all 
existing works have been produced from purely mercenary motives. The 
text- book committeo, whoso main function is the selection of books but not 
their production, has not, so far been able to remove tliis long felt want. 
Standard text-books in the vernaculars on different subjects should be written 
under the direction of the University by strong committees of specialists in 
separate subjects. 

(c) For imparting sound education in English better teachers are badly needed, 

especially for the lower classes of schools. 

(d) In schools English literature need not be studied as suiirh. Schoolboys 

should be trained to write simple, clear and correct English and understand 
modem fenglish prose works dealing with topics familiar to them. 

(e) Matriculation candidates have, at present, the option of answering the 

history paper either in a vernacular or in EnglisL This system may be 
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Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan — contd . — Bhandar- 
KAR, Sir R. G.— Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. ^ 


extended to other subjects if {b) and (c) be complied with. In the papers 
for the vernaculars and second languages the present system of demanding 
the answers to some of the questions in English may bo discontinued and so 
many marks should not be set apart for translation into English. 


Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 

(i) My answer is in the affirmative ; the general drift of ideas conveyed by the 

U.iiversity education that is given to Indians is European and English. The 
vernaculars have not yet been fufly developed and adapted for the expression of 
these Ideas. A suitable literature, in what I may call European subjects, has 
not yet spru ig up amongst us. In this state of things education and examination 
through the medium of the vernaculars cannoi, I believe, be effective ; and if 
the use of the v ernaculars is forced upon us it is apt to lead to the formation of 
a mongrel dialect — half-English, half-vernacular. Again, if the vernaculars are 
used as the media of instruction there will be insuperable practical difficulties, 
especially in the presidency of Bombay, where the principal vernaculars are 
Siridhi, Guja ati, Marathi, Kanarese, and Urdu. Our colleges are resorted to by 
students speaking all these dialects, and in each subject teachers able to teach 
through these languages will have to be secured. The substitution of vernaculars 
lor EInglish must be left for the future. 

(ii) (n) I do think that they know English enough to understand the lectures dol^v^ered 

by professors though they may not be able to speak English fluently and 
idiom -itically 

(h) English and vernacular should be combined in giving instruction in secondary 

schools. The vernacular should be used to ensure that what is tauglit is 
understoo 1 by the pupils ; or to impress the subject clearly on their minds. 
But in the two highest standards which, in our presidency, are the sixth and 
the seventli, greater use of English as the medium should be made. 

(c) In the training given in English before entrance to the University there is much 
room for improvement. Students should here jiired to read more English 
in the shape of the histories of Greece, Rome, England, and India. 

(i) There is oftentimes an inability to speak English fluently or to use it with case 

in writing in the case of persons who have gone tlirough a pretty long course 
in English literature. Attention should, therefore, be dir cted to the teaching 
of the use of the English language in speaking, as well as writing, separately 
and distinctly from the teaching of literary works. 

(e) I think that, in consequence of the difficulties entailed by the multiplicity of 
veriiac lars, especially in the Bombay and Madras presidencies, the 
m itr julation should, in all cases, be conducted in English. 

(/) English should be taught to all students during their U liversity cour e as a 
general rule. As to students who have taken up a line other than linguis ic 
they should be tiught English like all o' her students up to the internudj ite 
examination our University. When th sy take up a special subject after 
th .t the English of the books on that subject will be sufficient to give them 
further instruction in that language. 


Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 

(i/ Bengali instead of English, should be used as the medium of instruction and of 
examination in schooU, as well as in the University. English is a bond of union 
amongst the races of India speaking so many different languages. English is the 
key to one of the richest literatur js of the world ; the study of English has fostered 
the growth of the glorious literature of modern Bengal. Facility in writing and 
speaking English helps intercourse between Europeans and Indians and 
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Bhattacharjee. Mohini Mohan — contd , — Bhattacharya, Jogendranath. 


enables them to understand one another better. Even when one is prepared to 
admit all this, and many things more, one is not bound to admit that English 
ought to be the medium of instruction in our schools and in the University. 
In the Hyderabad University the vernacular has been made the medium of 
instruction. 

That Bengali ought to be the medium of instruction and examination in schools 
will, perhaps, bo readily admitted by all. It is preposterous to attempt to teach 
a foreign tongue to children who can scarcely express themselves in their own 
language. I do not think an attempt of this kind has been made in any other 
country. For want of good teachers, and also because the idea is unnatural, the 
teaching of English in schools is quite unsatisfactory. Students who after 
matriculating join the college are generally poor in English. They have, indeed, a 
tolerable reading knowledge of English,. but it is diflicult for them to express their 
ordinary ideas clearty. To expect that these students should read with apprecia- 
tion English works on the higher branches of knowledge and answer questions 
on them in English is certainly expecting too much. Ambitious plans too often 
fail, and it is not surprising to find that this plan, too, is no exception to the rule, 
There is a close connection between language and idea, and if one has to spend 
one’s energy in getting over the peculiarities of phrases and idioms the idea 
is sure to be missed. Again, if a student has not a full command of the vocabu- 
lary his ideas arc sure to be ill-expressed. Examiner after examiner has com- 
plained that Indian students distort ideas in expressing them, that they are too* 
bombastic, that they use words without grasping their exact significance, and, 
as a result of these blemishes, their composition is deemed to be worthless. 

There is another reason why Bengali should be tlie medium of instruction and 
examination tliroughout. The growth of Bengali literature will bo fostered if 
text-books in philosophy, economics, history, and other sul)jects — arts as well as 
science — are compiled in Bengali. But they will never be compiled in Bengali 
unless, and until, there is a largo demand for such books, and this demand should 
be creatfjd by the University. 

It has been said that the Bengali vocabulary is not rich enough to express the 
ideas, and the shades of idea^^, which form the content of this variety of subjects, 
and that it is impossible to find exact equivalents of technical terms. I have 
consulted a teacher of mathematics and he says emphatically that there are equi- 
valents in our language (of course drawn from Sanskrit) for all mathematical 
terms. I am sure the technical and special term ^ used in other sciences can be 
similarly rendered into Bengali with the help of Sanskrit. The Sahitya Porishad 
has actually translated many terms used in geology. If there are terms which 
cannot be translated w'e may use them as naturalised words as has been done 
under the force of circumstances in so many other languages. 

(iii) If Bengali is adopted as the medium of instruction and examination all the text- 
books, excepting books on English literature and t]ie English language, will have 
to bo translated into Bengali. But every student must be taught the English 
language and English composition. If English no longer remains the medium 
students will not have to read it as often as they do now. Hence, all possible 
care ought to be taken to make the teaching of English efficient. Students will 
have to learn this language throughout their school career and University 
students will have to take a course in the English language to qualify for the 
B.A. degree. 

It is needless to add that, once Bengali is adopted as the medium, lectures will 
have to be delivered in this language. 


Bhattacharya, Jogendranath. 

(i) For those b3ys who are going in for higher university degrees and for 
le^ ned professions English should be the medium of instruction and of ex. 
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amination at every stage above the matriculation, and these must have, on their 
entrance to the University, an adequate command of the English language to make 
it possible for them to acquire improved knowledge in science or arts. The more 
they will learn that language the better will they become acquainted with the tiea- 
suresof western science and western literature. In secondary schools the medium 
of instruction should be Englisb in the matriculation class alone; in classes 
downwards instruction will bo imparted through the medium of the vernacular. 
Next, there are numbers of pupils who enter the secondary classes, especially 
those at the middle stage, who, though they persevere to the conclusion of the 
course, fail to attain a standard in English that will carry them through the Uni- 
versity stage. They are generally found to be very intelligent, and particularly 
strong in vernacular and mathematics, but, owing to their incapacity to master 
the English language, they fail, and their life becomes an arid waste. For 
, these some provision should be made by the University. On enquiry it hae 
been found that less than one-fifth of those admitted to the secondary course 
pass the exami lation that concludes the school course, while one in every 
thirty-two succeeds in obtaining a degree. In 19II-I2 the number of those who 
matriculated was 1 6,351 , the number who graduated was 2,742. This is, surely, 
a great wastage, and tlie loss of energy entailed upon pupils and teachers 
is considerable. This failure is largely due to the want of capacity on the part of 
pupils to master the English tongue. It is for these that a separate ex- 
amination, on the same lines as the matriculation, will have to be held in the 
vernacular, with English as an optional subject. This will differentiate them 
from those who are going in for learned professions. To offer natural con- 
tinuation, vernacular colleges will bo established in which mathematics and 
the vernacular will be the compulsory subjects in the intermediate stage. Ulti- 
mately, pupils will secure degrees in the vernacular or in mathematics, as 
students get B.A.andM. A. degrees in English or philosophy from colleges conduct- 
ed on an English basis. Depend upon it, the scientific study of the native 
language will never be developed unless, and until, there are degrees in the verna- 
cular. It may be urged that there is a paucity of requisite text-books for the 
vernacular college classes, but these will be forthcoming if the University takes 
up the business in right earnest. There are a good many Bengali authors who, 
if requested, will supply the deficiency. 

The question next arises, what would become of these vernaculargraduatcs ? How 
would they earn their living ? The answer is that they will serve as teachers in 
survey schools, medical schools, and schools of engineering and of agriculture, 
all of which may'berunon vernacular lines. Government may appoint 
them as sub-registrars, sub-inspectors of police, kanungos, and head pandits of 
middle vcrniculai and middle English schools. The services will not at all 
suffer; on the contrary, the duties will be done in a better way because the 
officers will be able to express their ideas more correctly in their own language. 
Thus, if the vernacular side is opened acid carefully fostered, students will 
have new openings and will not crowd into a literary course with a view to 
entering professions. 


Bhattacharya, Krishnachandra. 

(i) and (iii). The vernacular of the province should be made for the present an 
optional medium of instruction and examination for all stages up to the B. A. pass 
standard and in all subjects other than English. 

It is not necessary and is, in fact, undesirable, that every student in the University 
should study English literature. What is demanded of an Indian student is 
that he should have enough knowledge of the language to be able to understand 
English books in other subjects and to express himself correctly for practical 
purposes. The distinction between the language and the lilerature should be 
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made at once in colleges. English literature should be made an optional 
subject to be offered only by those who have a special aptitude for it. As to 
practical training in the use of the language, exacting tests— oral and written — 
should be instituted at all stages, and for all students, whether their general 
course of study be linguistic or not. English literature in the intermediate 
and B.A. constitutes the heaviest item in the present curriculum, though its 
actual educative value for most students is utterly disproportionate to the 
amount of time and energy spent upon it. To make it an optional subject would 
be to lighten the course considerably and to render it possible to raise the 
standard in the subject which the student may elect to study instead. 

The working knowledge of English which every student requires is at present 
taught in the wrong way, viz.y through fine literature. My personal experience is 
that students in colleges do not generally progress in their working English 
very much beyond the level attained in the matriculation stage. 

In subjects other than English which are now taught through a foreign medium 
the average student appears to learn more words than things. In the ex- 
amination papers not only does he express himself clumsily, bu^ has a pecu- 
liarly vague understanding which is due to an unreasoning slavery to ill- 
understood words. 

The greatest difficulty in the immediate recognition of the vernacular medium is 
tlie want of vernacular text-books. The want cannot be met at once and, so long 
as it is not met, the medium must be largely bilingual. This, however, is hardly 
-an objection to the optional use of the vernacular medium being introduced at 
once. But it lies with the University to stimulate the production of suitable 
text-books in the medium. If it formally recognises the medium, and offers pre- 
miums to the authors of the best text books in a subject, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that suitable vernacular substitutes /or ordinary English text- books 
would appear in a short time, though some Englisli text -books may not be 
easily replaceable. As, in any case, it is demanded that students should have 
enough knowledge of English to be able to understand books written in the 
language a certain number of English text- books should be definitely prescribed, 
at least for some time to come, and questions should be set in the examinations 
to test their understanding of these books. 

The distinction between English language and literature can hardly be made pro- 
fitably in schools where, however, more stress may be laid upon practical train- 
ing in the use of the language than at present. 

The vernacular should be the medium of instruction in secondary schools in every 
subject other than English, which itself should be taught, except in the lowest 
forms, through the English medium as far as practicable. The problem of verna- 
cular text- books is more easily solved for schools than for colleges. 


Bhattachakyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

*.(ii) (c) No; under the existing system pupils do not care t read any of the books 
recommended by the University for the simple reason that^no question is 
set from them. I favour the introduction of a fixed course on the ground 
that the study of one book is better than reading nothing. 

It is absurd to suppose that the language of a nation can be learnt disso- 
ciated from its history and, hence, the inclusion of English history in 
the matriculation course is recommended. 

Mere paper examination is not a sufficient test. Candidates should pass 
an oral test. 

{d) In schools there should be only practical trai.ning in the use of the English 
language, to the exclusion of the study of English literature. In colleges the 
use of th3 English language should be compulsory for all grades, there being 
a department of English literature for specialisation. 
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BhATTACH A ivY iT A, BaIKUNTHA NaTH 


— Bhattacii \ryya, Dibakar. 


(c) No; English should be the medium of instruction in all the subjects, except 
classics, vernacular, history, and geography, for which the medium should 
be vernacular. 

(/) The English language should be compulsory for all students, including tLose- 
whose general course of study may be otlier than linguistic. The advantage 
of a decent knowledge Of English is too obvious to need a detailed defence. 

English should be the medium of instruction and of examination in English 
language and literature. In other subjects the instruction may be given 
in English, largely supplemented by vernacular where necesary. For the 
present, it should be left to the option of candidates to answer their examin- 
ation papers in English or in the vernacular, witli the ultimate aim of 
eliminating English as the medium of examination, when suitable text-books 
on those subjects will be forthcoming. The difficulty of nomenclature and 
terminology may be overcome by retaining freely the names and terms of other 
languages. 


Bhattacharyya, Dibakar. 

(ii) (e) I think that the medium of instruction in all secondary schools should bo the 
vernacular, and not English, and that the matriculation examination in all 
subjects should be conducted not in English, but in tlie vernacular. I beg to 
dwell as follows upon the defects of a system in which the medium of instruction 
is other than the vernacular : — 

{A) It is most unnatural, unscientific, and unnecessary, and nowhere followed in any 
part of the civilised world. 

(B) The English language is very difficult to acquire ; its spelling and pronunciation 

are “ full of confusing anomalies and imperfections and involve an enormous 
and unnecessary strain on the faculties of learners”. Moreover, the idiom of 
the language is difficult to a degree. 

(C) The aim of all instruction and education is the growth and development of the- 

mind, and for the development of the mind the child must think for himself. 
Now, when a difficult foreign language is the medium of instruction the 
thinking power of the young learner is weakened, though not destroyed, and 
his mental development is retarded. In history, geography, mathematics, 
and other subjects his ignorance of English continually places him at the 
mercy of others ; he always wants help, and can scarcely stand on his own 
legs. He tries to learn English at the expense of other subjects so that 
English, like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up all other considerations and 
becomes not the means to an end, but the end itself. 

(D) The success of the work of teachers of all other subjects depends mainly on 

the York of a single man — the teacher of English. If he teaches badly all 
other branches of study suffer. 

(E) If the medium of instruction be not a difficult foreign language, such as English, 

two or more new branches of science or learning may safely be introduced in 
the curricula of secondary schools without tolling upon the energies of young 
learners. 

Next I shall proceed to consider whether the vernacular (by which I mean the- 
Bengali language, for in the near future the University of Calcutta is to 
exercise intellectual control over the presidency of Bengal only) may safely be- 
introduced as a medium of instruction. 

Bengali has reached that stage of development in which it can be adopted 
as a medium of instruction in all university education. This is a most import- 
ant point, and I would request the Commission to seek expert advice from 
such recognised bodies as the Bangiya 8ahity% Pfr ahad, Bcirgiyx Sahitycf 
Samiti, and various other literary societies scattered all over the j residenejr 
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Bhattachaeyya, Dibakar — contl, — Bhattachabyya, Haridas. 


for the promotion of Bengali literature. Moreover, even now Bengali has been 
introduced into the curricula of all examinations up to the B.A. My convic- 
tion is that no real progress can be maiia-by a people that receives its instruc- 
tion through the medium of a foreign tongue. Even the English — the fore- 
most nation of the present day — did not make any progress worth the name till 
they were freed from tlie trammels of the Greek and the Latin tongues. Their 
material progress is dated from the period the Bible was translated into 
English, and all the knowledge treasured up in Gredk and Latin was freely 
diffused amongst the masses in an English garb, and I doubt whether the 
English w ould liavo been able to rise so high if they had continued to impart 
all their instruction in Greek or Latin aB they did in the middle ages. I fully 
recognise the difficulty that would arise if a vernacular were to occupy the 
principal position in the matter of instruction In the vernacular wo have very 
few books on higher mathematics or science, but this difficulty may be obviated 
if the University appoint a board of experts for, the compilation of books on 
those subjects in the vernacular. 

I shall now consider whetlier any serious objection can be raised if Bengali be made 
the medium of instruction. 

^F) The population of the presidency is 45 millions in round numbers, and out of 
this only a negligible minority, not aggregating much over two millions, 
speaks Hindi or Urdu. So the majority of the people — nearly cent per cent — 
will be benefited by tlie introduction of Bengali as a medium. Even those 
ha\ing Urdu or Hindi as their vernacular will have scarcely anytliing to 
complain of, for Bengali is closely related to the aforesaid tongues — so 
closely that Hindi or Urdu-speaking people find little or no difficulty in 
learning Bengali. Moreover, young learners, being always surrounded by 
Bengali- speaking teachers and fellow' -students, will acquire the language in 
no time. 

^G) In Bengal, as in all otlier countries, the dialects differ in different parts so that 
the dialect of East Bengal, and especially of Chittagong, is not the same as 
that of Western Bengal. But this is a matter of small importance for the 
written or literary language is the same everywhere throughout the presid- 
ency and is easily intelligible to all. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that I do not at all advocate the removal of English 
from the curricula. As w e Indians sustain intimate political and commer- 
cial relations with the English, English should be taught as a compulsory 
second language, young learners up to the matriculation standard receiving 
only a practical training in English. 


Bh ATTACH ARYY A, HaRIDAS. 

(i) I shall answer this question broadly on the basis of my experience as a teacher 
from the fir.^t- to the sixth-year class. I have taught logic to the first-year class ; 
psychology, metaphysics, theology, and history of philosophy to the third-year 
class ; psychology, metaphysic.^^, and history of philosophy to the fourth-year 
class ; general, child, and animal psytjhology, theology, history of philosophy, and 
Indian philosophy to the fifth and sixth- year clasre -. My experience has told 
me that first-year students follow me quite easily ; third- and fourth- year 
students find some difficulty w ith metaphysics (esjDecially the epistomological 
portion) ; fifth and sixth-year students find it hard to follow English books on 
Indian philosophy (especially the translated ones) and some theology books, e.g,^ 
Hegel, Royce, Ward, etc. 

I should, however, draw a distinction between the medium of instruction and the medium 
of examination a distinction not drawn by the question. It not seldom happens 
that a student follows a ’lecture quite easily and yet cannot express his 
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thoughts in English owing to hin hnperfect command over the English tongue. 
Indian students think generally in their own vernaculars and translate their 
thoughts into English in their examination papers. An intelligent examiner can 
very easily detect this struggle for utterance in most papers. A good piece of 
composition is generally a reminiscence of other people’s writing — the professor’s 
or the annotator’s. 

^ii) (a) I, therefore, think that a major portion of matriculates follow quite intelligently 
the lectures delivered to them in English. The main complaint comes from 
persons engaged in teaching the English language, especially Europeans. But 
a variety of causes operate 3 besides an alleged imperfect command of 
English : — 

Students fresh from school find it difficult to follow European lecturers as 
they are not familiar with the accent and intonation of the latter. 
European professors generally slur over passages embodying English social ideas 
or manners as being too eas^' — ideas with which Indian students are totally 
unfamiliar. 

Sometimes text-hooks are recommended without reference to their suitability. As 
instances might bo mentioned, Lyall’s “ Tennyson,” 8topford Brooke’s 
Milton,” etc. Before the students have read anything of the writers 
a book criticising their works is recommended. [Similarly, in the B.A. 
examination, books like Raleigh’s “ Shakes])care ” and “ Milton ” are 
recommended where students have read two works of Shakespeare and 
part of a work of Milton.] 

Books are full of allusions, and require a good all-round general knowledge. 
Bub the system of narrow specialisation begun even before the matric- 
ulation stage keeps an ordinary student ignorant of most things alluded 
to. 

Imperfect powers of exposition in teachers, and the system of cramming as 
many ])oints as possible within the short compass of a note, account a good 
deal for the alleged defect of studemts. Improper method of teaching (e.g., 
following the syllabus, prescribed too slavishly) is equally to blame. 

however, that the complaint that students cannot write well is well-founded. 
Even M.A. examinees make ludicrous blunders sometimes and, but for a 
mechanical system of examination, they would have been weeded out at a lower 
stage, 

“Two alternative remedies are possible. Either the training in English up to the inter- 
mediate standard must be improved, or a vernacular medium of examination 
must be accepted. The former can be secured by insisting upon the keeping 
of trained meti in each school and practical training in grammar and composition 
and adopting an English medium of instruction in the second class and in the 
matriculation class. In the intermediate classes tutorial assistance must be 
more than nominal, and tutorial periods must be approximately equal to lecture 
peiiods in English, or each batch must be of not more than ten, so that defects 
in composition may be pointed out to each student. 

I am personally of opinion, however, that a vernacular medium of examination should 
he adopted up to the intermediate standard in as many subjects as possible. lam 
con.scious that it is sometimes more difficult to find a suitable vernacular word 
than an English one (especially in scientific subjects). But students may be 
allowed to use English technical words in their examination papers. A hybrid 
Bengali that expresses a student’s thoughts is far preferable to halting English 
that gives nonsense. 

But I am not sure about the wisdom of accepting the vernacular as the only 
medium of instruct! >n for the following reasons ; — 

(1) This would mean the total elimination of foreigners from the teaching staff of 
intermediate classes, which is not desirable. 


. 

(B) 

<C) 

(D) 

(E) 

I think. 
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Bhattacharyya, Habidas — contd, — Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya 

Kaliprasanna. 


(2) There would be difficulty about fixing the'number of vernaculars. There is a 

large body of non-Bengali students within the ] residency, and one institution 
at least must continue to teach through the English medium or a multiplicity 
of classes would be necessary. 

(3) Teachers and students do not belong to the same district. Provincialism and 

local intonation of teachers would stand in the way of an intelligent following 
of lectures in some cases. 

(4) Some teachers would find it very difficult to deliver lectures in Bengali. Speaking 

for myself , I can hold, and have held informal classes up to the M.A. stand- 
ard in Bengali, but I am not sure whether I eould address a big class in Bengali. 
The inevitable result would bo that hybrid Bengali w^ould be the medium of 
instruction. 

(6) Tliere is a paucity of good vernacular books on scientific, technical, and serious 
subjects. The few’ that exist are full of Sanskritic words that are harder to 
understand than their English equivalents. 

Some of these difficulties w ill, of course, vanish in due time, but some are likely to 
persist. 

I, therefore, suggest that the medium of instruction he optional vp to the intermediate 
standard. If* however, some means can be found of decentralising college educa- 
tion and compelling students to road up to the intermediate standard withiil^ 
their own district, classes would be small and teachers w ould use the vernacular 
medium in greater numbers. I think that the time has come when the verna- 
cular of the province ought to be given a fair chance. One hundred years’ 
English teaching has not produced a notable publication in the dialect of the pro- 
vince embodying the assimilated V'estern w isdom. It is not thought possible or 
necessary to express Western ideas in an Eastern garb. The acceptance of an 
optional vernacular medium of instruction is likely to give an impetus to the 
enrichment of Bengali literature in some of its neglected aspects. 

I am, however, deliberately of opinion tliat in the degree and the post-graduate 
stages English should be the medium of instruction. Students should be induced 
to have first-hand acquaintance w ith the master minds of the West anc^ to the 
understanding of original books. Besides, a certain percentage of teachers at 
these stages if^ likely to be English. 

I have, how^ever, no objection to the medium of examination being vernacular in 
some specified subjects even in the degree stage^ but honours students must alw ays 
ausw er in English. English should be the medium of instruction and examin- 
ation in the post graduate stage, notwithstanding the fact that a plebiscite of this 
session’s sixth-year philosophy students (numbering about 100) was 'n an over- 
whelming majority in favour of a vernacular medium of instruction. 

I do not share the opinion of those w ho, on political grounds object to a verna- 
cular medium, or of those who think that political unification should come 
through Hindi, and not English, as the lingua franca. I tliink that the plan I 
suggest will be found satisfactory, even from a political standpoint, as it is not 
desirable that an active interchange of ideas through English sliould take place 
before the degree stage. The compulsory English medium of instruction at 
the d^ree and the po.st-graduate stages would continue to make English a poli- 
tical bond of unity. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 


(i) Yes ; English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination 

above the matriculation in the University course. 

(ii) (a) University students, in the majority of cases, do not possess a sufficient 

command of English ; but still they can understand the lectures delivered 
to them in English. 
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Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna — contd , — Bhowal, Govinda 

Chandra. 


(&) As far as English is concerned the medium of instruction for matricula- 
tion students should be English in the first three classes ; but in other 
subjects the medium of instruction should bo the student’s own vernacular. 

(c) There ought to be fixed text-books in simple English along with the existing 

system. 

(d) Yes; in the college both English literature and language ought to be cared 

for ; whereas in the school only the language is to be considered. 

(e) No ; jn all other subjects except English the examination should bo con- 

ducted in the vernacular of the students. 

{f) Science students should not be taught English literature in the proper sense 
of the term ; but they must be taught the English language during their 
University course. 


<i) Yes. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 


<ii) (a) No. 

(6) English should be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools in 
all subjects except in the junior classes and the vernaculars. The English 
medium should be commenced from the sixth class at the latest. 

(c) No ; I would suggest the following improvements : — 

(A) There should be a text-book prescribed for the matriculation examination 

every year. 

(B) English composition should be taught by pointing out the peculiarities in the 

idioms and style of the English language. The similarities and differences 
between English and the vernacular of the students should also be 
pointed out. 

(O) Rules of grammar and composition should be illustrated by examples from 
standard books of English literature which are specimens of style suitable 
to the cajDacitics of the boys to be selected by the class teachers. 

Grammar and composition should be taught in each class, with special 
reference to the Knglish text-book of the class. 

^D) Orginal composition done by students should, as far as possible, be 
compared with that on similar subjects by good English authors. 

Grammars should not be changed in each class. The same grammar should 
be taught in classes IV and V. One and the same grammar should be 
taught in classes VI, VII, and VIII, and one and the same grammar 
should be taught in classes IX and X. It is better that the same 
grammar should be read wholly, than that parts of different grammars 
should be read. 

(E) Translation from English into a vernacular should be based upon text-books 
in the class or upon other good English books suitable to the capacities of 
the boys. Translation and retranslation should be based on standard 
English works. The class teacher should select English sentences 
and passages from a standard English work and set them to the 
students for translation int > their vernacular. When the boys have 
done that their mistakes should be pointed out and corrected. For 
translation from a vernacular into English the class teacher should 
select sentences and passages from a standard English work suitable to 
the capacities of the students and translate the same into the vernacular 
and then ask the students to render them into English.”" When the 
students have done that they should be shown the original and be asked 
to compare the two and discover their own mistakes. When the boys 
have become sufficiently accustomed to this they may be given ver- 
nacular passages from a Bengali author for translation into English 
afid, when the boys have done that the class teacher should explain to the 
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Bhowal, Govinda Chandra — contd. — Biss, E. E. 


students how an Englishman would express the ideas and thoughts ii 
the vernacular passage. The difference between the idioms of the t\Vc 
languages should be explained. In all the classes, particularly in the 
lower classes, translation should be based upon the class text-bcok 
In all clas'^es the correct and exact vernacular equivalents of Englisl 
idioms and phrases should be attempted to bo given to the students 
Translation books by Bengali authors not satisfying the above condition? 
should not be used at all. Mixed grammar in English and the vernaculai 
should not be taught at all. The translation of relative pronouns and 
adjective pronouns into the vernaculars would be worse than useless to 
the learners. It is by no means an exaggeration to say that the use oi 
the English dictionary has, in a manner, gone out of use in our secon- 
dary schools. The use of the dictioni^ry should be strictly enforced. 
Derivation should be taught thoroughly. Indian students cannot be 
expected to catch the spirit of an English word unless ho knows its 
derivation. The majority of our boys while speaking and writing 
English use.s Avrong words and the reason is clear. 

(d) Yes ; I do ; practical training in the use of the English language aims at facili- 

ties in writing and speaking English. In order to gain that object special 
attention should be paid to composition and translation ; students should 
also bo made to read largely standard English works and English neivspapers 
written in good style and healthy novels. 

Iho study of English literature involves comparison of different authors, criticism 
of their styles, and the study of the history of the English language, i.e,, study 
of its origin, growth, and development. Tho study of an author, should be 
with refertmee to the history of his times and with reference to the causes 
which determine tho current of thought and mould of language in a particular 
^ period. Instances are not wanting of students trained in tho study of English 
litoratuie deficient in the training of the English language. 

(e) Yes ; except in Indian classics and vernaculars. 

(/) Yes; they should be trained in the English language. Their proficiency in 
English should be such that they may understand text- books in their special 
subjects and follow lectures on them. 


Biss, E. E. 

(ii) (b) and (c) English was originally taught in Calcutta and a few other towns by 
a small number of Englishmen, some of whom spoke Scotch. It has spread wdth 
amazing rapidity among an enormous rxu:al population. It is scarcely surprising 
that its quality as a spoken language has deteriorated in the process. During 
my time in the Dacca Training College I have repeatedly come across graduates 
who had before their admission never spoken to an Englishman in their lives. 
We differ widely among ourselves in the way wo speak and ii is hardly surprising 
that Bengali students, fresh from schools, where they have seldom heard an 
Englishman’s speech for more than a few minutes at very rare intervals, find it 
impossible to understand Englishman’s English at once, or to pick up the correct 
intonation of the language themselves. I confess that I am astonished that 
English is as well known as it is, epeciaUy having regard to the way in which it is 
usually taught. 

If we want a very rapid improvement in the speaking of English in the country 
districts of Bengal I believe there is no way to secure that end except to introduce 
an impossible number of Englishmen as teachers. Failing this all we can hope to 
do is to improve the English of Bengali teachers by slow degrees 'and to employ 
the best of them in all the English work, especially in the lower classes. I 
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consider that a number of selected teachers should be sent to England to make 
a thorough study of phonetics. There should at least be one man trained in 
phonetics on the staff of each training college. I should like also to see an 
Englishman appointed for a similar purpose in each of the larger Government 
colleges. 

I do not propose to discuss the question of the medium of English in detail. I ex- 
perimented in the Transvaal with English in the Boer schools and came to the 
conclusion that children should be accustomed to English as a medium from the 
infant stage or, in the alternative, that they should be taught through the 
medium of their mother tongue throughout their school lives, learning English 
under special teachers as a foreign language. I also experimented in the Dacca 
Training College and the experiments seemed to show that the general education 
of boys would be much improved if they were taught throughout their school 
career through the medium of their mother tongue. I doubt whether, if this 
latter course were adopted, their English vocabulary would be as wide as it now 
is. Personally, I favour education rather than mere vocabulary, but consider 
that this is a matter on which the lead should come from the educated part of 
the Bengali nation. 


Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur. 


(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at 
every stage above the matriculation in the University course. English is the 
medium through which students can gain an insight into all the knowledge of 
Western countries. At the same time, T consider the vernacular should bo 
taught on a scientific basis and some of the subjects, sufh as liistory and 
geograi)hy, for general culture, may bo taught in the \ ernacular, with text- 
books edited for the purpose. 

(ii) (a) I do not think that University students have, on their entrance to tho 
University, an adequate command of English. 

(6) Geography, geometry, and scientific primers should bo taught in the V(‘rna- 
cular Teaching of liistory in English will help the acquisition of knowltiilgo 
in English, but the answers in the examinations of history should be in tlu' 
vernacular. Vernacular gcograi>hy, Avith names of dilTerent countries, moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, seas, and oceans in English (to help correct pronunciation 
and spelling), in addition to vernacular names in case of India only, ‘^bould 
bo introduced to teach geography. Geometry, also with English names of 
figures, lines, etc., in addition to the vernacular names, should be 
introduced. Science primers in tin vernacular, with scientific technical names, 
both vernacular and English, should be introduced ; the object of using 
vernacular names is to enrich the vernacular language by coining words 
which are wanting. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before 

entrance to the University. The reason for this unsatisfactory state of things 
is duo to the want of a fixed text-book in English. Though the Univeisity 
authorities introduced the present system with the best of intentions the 
result has been disappointing. I think a thorough study of one well-chosen 
text- book helps more in the acquisition of knowledge in English than in the 
desultory and half-reading of a dozen books recommended. Special stress 
should be put on essay writing. In addition to the question from the text- 
book some questions from unseen passages might also, with advantage, bo 
sot in the examinations. 

(d) In schools special training should be given by holding debating classes to 

develop conversational powers, and by encouraging the reading of books ot 
tales, biographies, etc. 


2 a2 
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Bjsvas, Rai Dinanatp, Bihadur — contd . — Biswas, Charu Chakd^a — Biswas, Saratlai 


(e) I do not think that the matriculation examination should be conducted i 
English in all subjects. Examination in history, geography, geometr 
arithmetic, and science may be conducted in a V’emacular. 

(/) I think so ; I think students of t. e B.Sc. and other higher scientific and techn< 
logical examinations should have English as one of their subjects — thoug 
they may not be examined in English in the final oxaminations [wit 
similar safeguards as suggested in my answer to question 9]. 


Biswas, Charu Chandra. 

(i) Up to the intermediate stage the vernacular may be allowed as an alternative t< 
English as the medium of examination in selected subjects, but above that stag* 
English should be the sole medium of examination. 

The vernacular may, however, supplement English as the medium of instructioi 
in all subjects. 

(ii) (a) 1 do not think the general body of University students now possesses, ot 
their entrance to the University, an adequate command of English. 

(b) The principal medium of instruction in secondary schools should be the 

vernacular, though in the higher forms English may be allowed to supple 
ment the vernacular. But I would insist upon special attention being pai( 
to the study of English, much greater in fact than is the case at present. 

(c) The answer is in' the negative; the improvements I would suggest are: — 

A freer use of the vernacular as the medium of instruction, thus lightening 
the burden that now rests on the unfortunate student who has to mastei 
every subject through the medium of a foreign tongue. 

— .. — (B ] A yiQTfj thprQugh grinding oi' tbe in the tVisn is nov 

the case. 

(C) A supply of better and more efficient teachers. 

(d) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(e) I think the matriculation examination in all subjects other than English shoulc 

be conducted either in the vernacular or in English, option being allowed t( 
the candidate to make his choice. In English the examination should b< 
wholly in English. 

(/) Yes; English should be taught to all students through the University course 
except in the post-graduate stages, where specialisation should be allowed 
For students whose general course of study may be other than linguistic th* 
course in English may be suitably adapted to meet their requirements b^ 
making it more practical, and I would also recommend for them a large 
measure of practical training in the use of the English language. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

(i) and (iii) English should generally be used as the medium of instruction, bu 
for the convenience of particular students other languages may be used. 

English or Bengali (according to the option of the student) should be the medium o 
examination, with the following exceptions : — 

(A) English should always be the medium of examination in English. 

(B) Bengali should always be the medium of examination in Bengali. 

(0) In intermediate examinations in languages, other than English or Bengali, the 
corresponding language or English or Bengali may be used according to th< 
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(D) In the bachelor degree language examinations the corresponding language only 
should be the medium. 

In the M.A. in languages the instruction, as well as the examinations, should 
be through the medium of the corresponding language. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

(i) I should like to see the use of English as the medium of instruction diminished, but 
I fear that little can be done in this direction. In the first place, instruction in 
science and medicine must probably be given in English owing to deficiencies in 
the \'ernacular vocabulary ; and, secondly, if instruction is given in English the 
student does acquire a certain facility in the language, which he probably 
would not otherwise do, and which, under present circumstances, is essential 
to an educated man. There is also the difficulty that students in the same class 
may have different mother tongues. 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

(i) English should ordinarily be the medium of instruction. But a student appear- 
ing for any of the oriental languages should be taught through the medium of 
those languages as far as possible. 

(ii) (a) I have already said that the intermediate should be done away with. The 
standard of th<* matriculation, therefore should be raised a little higher than 
what it is now, but it should be below the standard which is now in vogue 
for the intermediate. Most of the students find a little difficulty in under- 
standing an English lecturer for the first few months but they manage to 
follow him satisfactorily after a little while. To meet this difficulty there 
should be a class in “ conversation ” conducted by an Englishman or by an 
Indian who has received an English training. 

(6) English should be the medium in all but the vrernaculars, Sanskrit, and 
perhaps, say, history. 


Bose, B. C. 

(i) Up to th B. A. instruction should be given in the vernacular wherever convenient, 
and free option should bo allowed to students to use their native tongue in 
answering the questions at examinations. Otherwise, they have to labour under 
a twofold difficulty — the abstruseness of the subject matter and the strangeness 
of the language — in studying history, philosophy, physics, chemistry, etc. 
Though quite adventitious in such subjects, the ((ifp,zuity of the language is found 
by a great mamy to he no leas a stumbling-hlocK than the hardness of the matter itself. 
Hence, good translations of books in such departments of knowledge should bo- 
warmly encouraged ; and, wherever available, they ought to bo preferAd to the 
originals (in a foreign tongue) in prescribing the curricula. Even where suitable, 
text-books in the vernacular are not yet available There can be no harm in 
allowing the lecturers or the students to instruct or to answer questions in the 
vernacular of the locality if they find it advantageous to do so. Of course, 
there must not bo any compulsion. 

Such a course would, besides reducirg the strain to which they aio subjected during 
their career, enable the large majority of students to get up subjects like history 
or the sciences with more seal thoroughness than is otherwise possible for them. 
A language is the solvent of ideas ; and the more congenial the language in which 
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tho ideas are dissolved the more easy and perfect is the work of assimilation. 
The mother tongue is to everyone unquestionably the best in this respect. 

Besides, if the vernacular is adopted as the vehicle of thought among the alumni of 
tho University it will have a most beneficial effect upon the country at large as well. 
For, when they go back to their respective societies, these educated youths will {ij 
their ideas have boon formed and developed, chiefly in the vernacular) spread theii 
own culture easily and naturally among those who did not come within the direct 
influence of the University. They will thus become far more effective centres of wide 
dissemination of knowledge (so much to be desired by a university) than the 
adoption of a foreign tongue could possibly make them. 

(ii) While advocating the vernacular I am strongly of opinion that English should 
always be a compulsory and highly important subject of study for all students 
up to the B.A. or B.Sc. 

(c) The training now given in English before the matriculation does not appear satisfac 

tory. A greater familiarity with the language and facility in using it foi 
everyday requirements should be insisted upon. 

No pains can be spared to have thoroughly efficient teachers in this subject, A 
foreign tongue, especially a complex one lik) Engbrh, is one of the hardest 
subjects of study for young minds ; and teachers must be able and 
jiioficient in the language, as also patient and zealously devoted to thcii 
work. Higher salaries, jf necessary, should be freely offered to got the 
services of such men. 

Some particular books ought to be 'prescribed for the study of English. At 
present, a large number of books is recommended, but not one of them is 
well mastered. A thorough study of a limited course seems more conducive to 
learning a language than a desultory skimming over a wide field. 

And the books selected should chiefly contain inspiring historical incidents, 
lofty ideas and sentiments, etc , couched in simple and idiomatic language ; 
whereas, in most of the books nowadays chosen for the matriculation we get 
nothing but idle and puerile tales ad nauseam. 

(d) The distinction suggested is very reasonable, and a thorough practical training 

in the language itself must always have precedence over a study of its litera- 
ture. An artistic appreciation of Shakespeare or Milton might well be consi- 
dered less incumbent as regards the generality of students than an intimate 
acquaintance with English as spoken and written to-day. Conversational 
classes might advantageously be insisted upon in all schools. 

(e) No. 

(/) As said before, I would recommend the compulsory study of English by all under • 
grad'uates. The knowledge of English is, for various reasons, a valuable asset 
to every Indian, besides being helpful in liberalising the mind. 

No special kind of teaching need be adopted for those whose general course of 
study is not linguistic. A demarcation in this respect between them and 
others does not appear commendable before th ? bachelor’.' degree. 


• Bose, Kai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

(i) No 

(ii) (h) The subjects of history, geography, mathematics, and science in secondary 

schools should be taught through the medium of the Vernacular. Students 
being relieved of tho strain in learning these subjects through the medium 
of a foreign language would be able to give more time to the study of English 
proper and would learn these subjects also in a much better way. 

(c) No. 

English should be taught in every school by the direct method by teachers who 
are duly quah’fied in this method of teaching. 
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(d) Yes. 

All students up to the intermediate standard should have practical training 
(general knowledge of English, correct ways of writing and speaking English) 
in the use of the English language. 

The study of English literature should be confined to those who specialise in it 
and should commence at the B.A. stage. 

No. 


Bose, G. C. 

<i) The goal should be to make the vernacular of the province the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination both in the University and the pre-University stage provided 
always that English docs remain as a compulsory subject of study and ex- 
amination at every stage. Only a fair working knowledge of the l^lnglisli 
language should be insisted upon, as a perfect knowledge of the language 
and its literature, which is the ideal of many, Indians and Europeans alike, is 
neither attainable, nor need be attempted. If aU subjects are taught and c-x- 
amined in the vernacular the subject matter will be grasped more easily, more tho- 
roughly, in less time, and with less expenditure of energy and brain-power. The 
time, energy, and brain-power which would thus be conserved will bo more usefully 
devoted to the acquisition of a fair working knowledge of the English language 
referred to above. The change wUl thus secure both a better working knowledge 
of English and a better grasp of all other subjects. 

To arrive at the goal referred to above will be the work of time, but a beginning 
will have to be made first in the school and in the intermediate stage of the Uni- 
versity. Moreover, degrees in vernacular studies and research should bo in- 
stituted at once. The objection that books on the various branches of study are 
not available in the vernacular is more apparent than real, as vernacular books 
will be forthcoming as soon as the substitution of the vernacular for English as 
the medium of instruction and the institution of degrees in the vernacular 
receive the sanction of the University and the Government. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

(ii) (6) Only in English the medium of instruction should be English. 

(c) The training now given in English to students before their entrance to the Uni- 

versity is fairly satisfactory in most schools. It would be an improvement on 
the present system if greater attention were paid to the practical training in 
the use of the English language. 

(d) There is a difference between training in the study of English literature and 

practical training in the use of the English language. To acquire facility in 
the use of the English language it is not indispensably necessary to study 
much of its literature ; the ability to write and speak good English fiuently 
is acquired by practice, and not so much by the study of the literature. 

(e) No. 

if) Only up to the stage of the intermediate examination (in arts as well as science) 
all students should be made to learn English thoroughly ; above that 
stage it may be taken as an optional subject. 

(iii) Up to the intermediate stage of the University course (arts as well as science) all 

students should be made to learn the English language and literature as a 
most important subject of study, and the other subjects, such as science, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, logic, etc., through the medium of their vernaculars ; 
after the intermediate stage only arts students should have English as a 
compulsory subject ; while for the other subjects the medium of instruction and 
of examination may be either English or the vernacular of the student, whether 
ho takes up the scince or the arts course. 
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Bose, J. M. 

(i) Yes ; in science subjects. In history, logic, economics, philosophy, etc., lectures 

may be delivered in the vernacular and the student may give his answers in 
any language he pleases. 

(ii) (a) No ; as a matter of fact, I have estimated that about 20 per cent of the 

students in mofussil colleges give up their studies owing to their inability to- 
follow the lectures. When students have been found to be unable to answer 
simple questions in the class-room they often succeed in giving intelligent 
answers if they are allowed to do so in Bengali. 

(h) English should be the medium of instruction in every subject in secondary 
schools. 

(c) No ; it is essential that school boys should get a practical training in the 

use of the English language. Under the existing system the teaching of 
English is too theoretical. What is necessary is that boys should be able- 
to speak English fluently, and to follow English conversation without 
difficulty. If they wish to make a special study of th) English language- 
and literature • they might begin that in the college. 

(d) Yes ; most certainly ; as I have stated before, the former is more important 

than the latter. 

(e) Yes ; because it will help boys to learn the language. 

(/) In the University I would not make English literature compulsory for science 
students, but would make it compulsory for everyone to attend a special 
class for practical training in the use of the English language. 


Bose, Khudi Ram. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at every 

stage (inclusive of the matriculation) in the University course as much in the 
interest of modern culture and refinement as in that of the conduct of the public 
business within the Empire. 

(ii) (a) University matriculates are found to possess a sufficiently ^ fair knowledge of 

English to put themselves into a position (within a short time of their 
entrance to the University) to follow and appreciate the lectures in English 
of their professors. It is a large transition, indeed, from school teaching 
to college lecturing. But our young undergraduates in the lower college 
forms readily and rapidly adapt themselves to the exigency of their altered 
academic situation. Adverse comments as to the shallowness of their know- 
ledge of English, sometimes flung against them at random in the form of crude,, 
sarcastic shafts, by indigenous teachers fresh from their universities are 
foreign and attributable more to the inexperienced and inefficient teaching 
than to the dearth of elementary linguistic training of our callow matric- 
ulates. It is we unimaginative and unsympathetic teachers that are caught 
napping more in this business than the tender charges committed to our care. 

(6) In the first three classes of secotidary schools English should be adopted 
as the chief medium of instruction. 

(c) There is, . undoubtedly, room for improvement in the training in English now 
being given in our secondary schools. There ought to be on the staff of every 
secondary school at least three members who can speak and write fairly 
faultless English. 

id) Yes ; the practical training in the use of the English language is marked by 
a more pronounced deficiency in both cases than u that of the study of English 
literature. This defect may be remedied to an appreciable extent by the- 
adoption of a compulsory conversational and translatory curriculum in 
English both at the matriculation and the I.A. and I.Sc. stages. 
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(e) Yes ; English is the most vulnerable point of our body academic, and the 
matriculation test should chiefly be in English. 

(/) English should be taught to all students during their Univei*sity course, even 
to those whose special curriculum is other than linguistic. 

Education in English in the latter case may very profitably be imparted through 
many an excellent essay and treatise in English forming an integral part of 
the literature of that special subject. 


Bose, Miss Mrinalini. 

(i) Yes ; certainly. 

(ii) (a) At present, the majority of the students may not have it, but' J think they can 

have it if they are given the opportunity, and I think every attempt should be 
made to improve the teaching of English in secondary schools from the 
very beginning. The students’ power of expression in English should be 
cultivated. Many students who have a good knowledge of the English 
language lack the power of expression which is due to want of practice. I 
think it would be better to have some European head, and, if possible, 
assistant, masters on the staff of every good high .''chool. The lower classes’ 
should be provided with good teachers. 

(h) As low down as possible. 

(c) No ; for suggestions see (a). 

(d) Yes ; I think a large number of Indian students have a good training in the study 

of English Utoraturo and acquire a thorough knowledge of English grammar,. 
etc., but have very little training in the use of the English language. 

(e) Yes ; all the subjects except the second language. 

(/) Yes. 


Bose, Radhikanath. 

(i) The question as to whether English oi: the vernaculars should be the medium' 
of instruction and of examination in our schools and colleges has long been 
engaging the serious attention of our educational experts, but no satisfactory 
solution of this difficult problem has yet been arrived at. That the present 
system of imparting instruction to Indian boys through a foreign tongue is 
unnatural and educationally unsound and that it is, to a large extent, responsible 
for the meagre knowledge acquired by the generality of our students will, 
perhaps, be universally admitted. It is psychologically untenable that a foreign 
language can be as effective a means of instruction as one’s own native tongue. 
When a student is taught any subject in a language in which ho does not think, 
and of which ho has not gained complete mastery, he has to make the double- 
effort of mentally translating the words used by the teacher and then of assimi- 
lating the information conveyed through them. If, on the other hand, the facts- 
are presented to him in his own vernacular ho can readily learn and digest 
them. Nothing, therefore, can be better calculated to enable our students to* 
assimilate knowledge easily, quiekly, and thoroughly than the use of their 

vernaculars as the media of instruction. 

• 

But, though we are fully alive to the disadvantages of the existing system we can 
not overlook the serious practical difficulties which stand in the way of the 
adoption of the vernaculars as the vehicle of teaching, especially in the advanced 
classes of the University. In the first place, all the vernaculars in this presi- 
dency are not sufficiently developed to serve as the media of instruction oven up 
to the matriculation standard. It is true that the encouragement of the verna- 
culars by our University has recently been showing gratifying results in the 
development of educational and general literature in some of these languages,. 
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but some time must yet elapse before wo can expect them to be enriched with 
suitable text-books in all the higher branches of art and science. Assuming 
that text-books of a proper kind will soon be forthcoming we have to consider 
next to what extent they should be made to replace the text-books in English 
now taught in our educational institutions. In doing this wo must remember 
that the peculiar circumstances of our country render it imperatively necessary 
for our students to acquire an efficient knowledge of the English language. 
English is the only actual lingua franca in India at present, and is the only 
unifying modern language ; it is our principal, and practically only, means of 
access to the highest Western learning, and it is the only language which can 
keep us in touch with the world outside India. A command of the English language 
is thus indispensable to an Indian student not only for success in public life, but 
also for acquiring the highest Western culture at an advanced stage of his 
University career. Now, the difficulty is that if we altogether discontinue the 
use of English as the medium of instruction in the earlier stages of the Univers- 
ity courses the student’s knowledge of English is likely to be poorer, so that 
when he proceeds to the advanced University classes he may not be able to adap 
himself to the new medium of English to which he must be introduced there. 
In order, therefore, that students may be trained to cultivate English, as 
well as their own vernacular, simultaneously, I would suggest that instruction 
in some of the non-language subjects may be imparted through the verna- 
culars up to the intetmediate stage of the University course while the othel’S will 
continue to be taught through the medium of English. The selection of these 
subjects will, of course, depend mainly upon the quality of text-books available 
in the different vernaculars. I am inclined to believe that if such a course be 
adopted, and if provision be made for the better teaching of English in our schools 
and intermediate college classes, students will not bo found inadequately 
prepared, so far as tlie knowledge of English is concerned, for the advanced 
work of the degree classes. 

(ii) (a) and (c) During my ten years’ experience as a teacher of English in^the inter- 
mediate college classes I have come across very few students entering the 
University with an adequate command of English. The large majority of 
our present-day matriculates find it difficult to follow the lectures delivered, 
in the college classes and, even if they can manage, with the help of their 
tutors, to understand the subject matter of the lectures, they cannot express 
their ideas freely in English when required to do so. This difficulty leads 
them to buy cheap “ notes ” and “ summaries ” of the prescribed texts, 
and to get by heart the answers to all possible questions, with the aim of 
reproducing them verbatim at the time of their examination. Every college 
professor and every university examiner will bear testimony to the incalcul- 
able mischief that is being wrought by our students’ indiscriminate use of 
cram books. How to remedy this crying evil should engage the earnest 
attention of all those who are interested in, and responsible for, the educa- 
tion of our youths. It cannot be denied tliat the evil will continue so long 
as the boys are forced to read and write in an imperfectly acquired tongue. 
The introduction of the vernaculars, therefore, as the media of instruction and 
examination in some selected subjects up to the intermediate stage will, 
doubtless, do away with the necessity, which our students at present feel, of 
using cram books in these subjects. As for the others, which may still continue 
to be taught through English, we can only ensure thoroughness of knowledge 
in them by improving the students’ familiarity with the English language. 
The kind of training now given to our boys in English before their entrance to 
the University appears to me to be far from satisfactory. In the first place, 
a large majority of those who are entrusted with the teaching of this subject 
in the lower classes of our secondary schools have themselves a poor know- 
ledge of the language. Secondly, the system of teaching English now in 
vogue in these classes is of a mechanical and lifeless character. I think that 
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if English were taught conversationally by teachers of ability it could be 
better and more readily learnt by juvenile students. The appalling amount 
of useless rubbish nowadays forced into young boys’ heads under the name 
of “ English grammar ” wastes much of their time which could be far more 
profitably employed in giving them a practical training in tho language. 
Lastly, if we want to make our schoolboys bettor grounded in the English 
language the present matriculation system of “ no-text ” should be 
discontinued. Boys must be required to read and reread some good 
specimens of English composition before they can bo expected to perform 
any good composition themselves. Tho University, under present arrange- 
ments, recommends a number of books for study, but students consider it 
sheer wa^te of time to make a systematic study of any of these books as they 
are told that no questions will be set from them in the examination. The Uni- 
versity’s object in abolishing text-books was, doubtless, to raise tho standard, 
but tho result has practically been that our students nowadays generally leave 
school with a much poorer knowledge of English than what was acquired by 
an average scholar at tho same stage under the old university regulations. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that we should demand from our matriculation can- 
didates not only a general knowledge of English to be tested by “ unseens ”, 
but also a thorough preparation of one or two prescribed texts ; for I believe 
that a scientific study of one or two good text- books serves to make a 
juvenile student learn a language much better than hurrying over the pages 
of a dozen recommended books. 

(d) Yes ; I would draw a distinction, both in school and university, between 
practical training in tho uso of the English language and training in tho study 
of English literature. That our students in schools and colleges do not 
receive sufficient practical training at present will be evident from the stilted 
style of their letters and essays. I would recommend the adoption of the 
following measures for the removal of this defect : — 

(A) The employment of teachers of as superior a quality as possible for teach- 

ing English in secondary schools. 

(B) The introduction of conversation classes in English in all schools. 

(C) The inclusion of “ translation from vernacular into English ” in the 

course prescribjj? for the intermediate examinations in English. 

(D) The encouragement of independent essay writing by giving it a 

place in the routine of work of every school and college ; and the 

penalising of all cram work in this subject. 

(c) No ; T have already stated my view that some of tho subjects in the matricu- 
lation syllabus should be taught through the medium of the vernaculars, and 
the rest, as they are being done at present, through the English language. 
The medium of examination in a subject should, naturally, be the same as 
that through which instruction is imparted in that particular subject. 

(/) I think that English should be taught to all students up to tho B.A. and B.Se. 
stage. B.Sc. students need not, of cour.se, be given any training in the study 
of English literature. Tho syllabus to bo prescribed for them in English 
should include only essay writing, paraphrasing, and the study of some select 
modern prose works which may be best suited to teach tho spoken language, 
rather than to servo as specimens of supreme literary merit. 


Brown, Eev. A. E. 

(i) No. 

^iiil English alone should be taught through the medium of English, and all other 
subjects should bo taught through the medium of the vernaculars. 

At the same time, it is recognised that, in seme cases, foreigners will be compelled to 
deliver their lectures in English, especially in the higher stages, but, even in such 
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cases, the student should have the option of answering the questions in the 
examination in the vernacular. The difficulty of assimilating ideas through a 
foreign language is not nearly so great as tjiat of expressing one’s own ideas 
through that foreign language. 

We also recognise that a working knowledge of English is a practical necessity 
for every educated Indian. We consider, therefore, that there should be a com- 
pulsory test of English at every stage throughout the University course. The 
preparation for this compulsory course should be of a tutorial nature ; students 
should be encouraged to read good modern English, the more the better, and to 
write frequent essays. 

The study of English • literatura would be a separate optional subject for the 
I.A. and B.A. 


Brown, Arthur. 

(i) I do not see any alternative ; English is throughout India the language of 
Government, of the law comts, of commerce. Moreover, not one vernacular,, 
but hundreds, exist. All the text-books of importance^ are written in a European 
language^ and nearly all contributions to modern knowledge are made outside 
India. If the vernacular be the medium of instruction and of examination the 
student would be virtually cut off from every chance of access to the fountain of 
Western learning. He would never read an English book, but would compel his 
teacher to confine himself to boiling down English authorities in vernacular 
notes. To my mind, English as a medium of instruction necessarily follows the 
adoption of the English method of education. I quite realise the serious disabili- 
ties put upon the Indian youth by his medium of instruction being a foreign 
tongue, but these difficulties cannot be avoided. 

(ii) (a) The answer is decidedly in the negative. 

(6) English should be the entire medium of instruction forThese students. The 
first essential for a student should be a knowledge of colloquial English, and 
it should be the medium of instruction as early, in secondary schools, 
as possible. In wealthy Indian families children are very generally not 
allowed to speak the vernacular, but are ^aced under EngUsh governesses as 
soon as they can speak. In secondary schools the only limit set to English 
being the medium of instruction should bo the possibility of getting teach- 
ers. And, in whatever class English commences as the medium, English 
composition, dictation, and conversation should be taught throughout the 
school. 

(c) No ; the teaching and teachers are bad. The prospects of teachers should be 

improved, and the standard required of those teaching English, at least that 
of B.A. honours in English. Moreover, they should have had a training as 
teachers. 

(d) Most decidedly ; the student should know colloquial English thoroughly 

before commencing his University course. English literature should be an 
optional subject of study at college. No trainmg in English literatm’e is either 
necessary or practical in schools. 

^e) Yes. 


Cameron, M. B. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction and examination at 
every stage above the matriculation in the University course. Aps^t from 
the fact that this is a requirement forced upon us by the practioal necessities 
of the case, and by the demands of all the careers open to the more highly edu- 
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cated in India, there is the supreme advantage that we are here insisting 
upon a qualification which opens to the student all of the best that has been, or 
is being, done and said and thought in the world. English is for the Indian 
student what Latin was for the student of the West not .so very long ago. 

(ii) (a) I have already indicated in my notes on question 2 that one of the main causes 
of inadequate attainment in university education in India is the weakness 
of the substructure. 

I do not think that, as a rule, University students have, on their entrance to 
the University, an adequate command of English. Much depends, of course, 
upon the home from which the student comes. If he comes from an 
educated home, especially from one of those few where both fathers and 
mothers are educated to the stage of reading and speaking English, there is no 
inadequacy at all. There are such students and though still few, their 
number is gradually increasing. I can also believe that the general 
average apprehension of English is considerably higher in Calcutta than it 
is in upcountry and that, as I have heard it put, proficiency m English 
varies inversely with the square of the distance from the larger seaports. 
This, however, is to speak of influences which are not directly under control 
and which, though powerful, can be improved only very slowly. So far as 
proficiency in English is the direct outcome of the teacher's efforts all that 
can bo said is that it suffers seriously from the general inadequacy of the 
training which the pupils receive in the secondary schools, and from the 
various circumstances whicli there seriously militate against the attainment 
of any high standard of success. Concentrating upon the points where direct 
effort at reform is likely to be most immediately and thoroughly effective I 
should say, first, that not until the secondary schools are supplied for all 
their classes with more highly qualified and better- trained teachers can much 
improvement be looked for with any confidence, and, secondly, that every 
advance in the spread of primary education will have a powerfully reactive 
effect in quickening secondary education. 

(6) My experience of schools is not sufficien tly fresh to enable me to dogmatise 
upon when exactly the use of English as a medium of instruction should 
begin. I am inclined to think that at any rate English should begin to be 
taught at such a point in the school career tliat it can be mainly relied on as a 
means of instruction during the last two years of the scliool course — the 
vernacular being only called upon in cases of difficulty when there is doubt 
as to the real apprehension of v/hat is being taught. 

(c) In the earlier stages the direct method should be almost exclusively used, 

and all through the school course the practical training in the use of the 
English language should occupy the foremost place. In this part of the 
country the preparation in English for entrance to the University is defined 
by the requirements of two examinations — the school leaving certificate 
and the matriculation. In the former there are no prescribed text-books, and 
an oral test is insisted on. In the latter, text books are prescribed, along with 
a range of recommended supplementary reading and there is no oral test. 
The lack of the oral test is a serious disadvantage but the practical difficulties 
in the way seem insuperable with so many candidates and so many centres. 
As regards prescribed text books, or no prescribed text-books, I .* m inclined to 
the view that the best results would perhaps be secured by a strictly limited 
amount of text- book study, along w ith more insistence than the University 
makes at present on a general acquaintance with all of the books recommended 
for supplementary reading. 

(d) I have implied above that a distinction between practical training in the use 

of English and training in the study of English literature can, and should, be 
drawn and that in the schools the emphasis should fall at first entirely on 
the former, that it should all through the school course fall mainly there, and 
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that only in the lalst year should a strictly limited amount of the latter be 
attempt^. 

I should like to be able in the colleges to carry on this development by giving up 
altogether definite attempts at practical training in the use of English and 
leaving it to be continued only incidentally when carrying on other studies 
through the medium of English. For one thing, the main business of the 
college is sadly interfered with when the attention is distracted from the teach- 
ing of a subject to drill in the use of the instrumental language and, again, 
with the larger classes of the college and. in general, the greater distance- 
between teacher and taught, the methods of practical training become very 
difficult to carry on. 

The study of English literature would thus be a distinct subject in the collego 
and the case for making it compulsory would be much weaker. It would more 
properly seem to bo an option on a level with other options so that only those 
w^ould take it up who were specially qualified to do so, or had a special taste 
that way. As long, however, as the scliools can do no better than they are 
doing in the way of preparation in Englisli, and as long as our students are as 
immature in mind as they are at present, this is clearly impracticable in the 
first two years of the University course. The intermediate classes in English 
may not J dc of much use as a training in the appreciation of literature, but they 
have their value as further having in the use of English, in the critical use of 
language as the expression of thought, and, above all, as an invaluble indis- 
pensable outlook into that strange western world from which are pouring 
the streams of influence that are troubling the placid stillness of the East. 

The science students of the Allahabad University give up the study of English 
literature after they pass the intermediate examination . but in their degreo 
examination they have still a qualifying paper in English and an essay in 
English. The training for their test is done, as a rule, in two or three periods 
a w eek during their two years* course of study in their science subjects. 

I once ventured to move in the direction of makint/ the study of English 
literature optional for the B.A. degree and was at first not a little surprised to 
find that the strongest opposition came from the Indian members of the 
senate. On further consideration and reflection upon my experience I am 
inclined, however, to agree w itli them that much more would have been lost 
than gained by such a cliange. Even at the mtermodiate stage the student 
still lives in so narrow a w orld, he has got so little training in the use of language 
to express his thoughts, and he has so little conception of what makes for 
value in literature tliat ho simply cannot afford to give up the study .of 
English literature. I rather think the science student in Allahabad is paying 
a price for his science in escaping altogether the classes engaged in the study 
of English texts. 

I come, therefore, to the conclusion that, while it would be very desirable and 
valuable to recognise in the college more adequately than we do the distinc- 
tion between the two w ays of studying English which are suggested in tho 
question, for the present it cannot be done until more matured, better 
prepared students enter the University, that is to say, until the secondary 
schools are improved. Merely to raise the age of entrance would do more 
harm than good. The colleges are doing better for the lads of seventeen 
and eighteen than the present schools can do. 

(e) It seems to me of considerable importance that the matriculation ei^amination 
in all subjects should be conducted in English and that there should be 
steady pressure towards increasing stringency in this respect. If we take 
the matriculation simply and solely for what it is, f.e., a sort of guarantee 
that the student is sufficiently qualified to carry on university studies in 
English, this requirement will be seen to be reasonable enough. It is only 
when the matriculation is taken for what it was never designed to be, i.e., as a 
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qualifying examination for Government employment or as an absolute 
measure of mental capacity, that this insistence on specially good work in 
English seems a little difficult to justify. 

(/) It may be gathered from what I have said above that, under present condi- 
tions, I should like to see English taught to all students during their Univers- 
ity course jas far as the degree. Up to the intermediate I see no reason to 
differentiate the teaching of English but, after the intermediate, science 
students should have a strictly limited course. Say, for example, one 
prescribed volume of modern essays — with training in expression and the 
writing of essays — the teaching to occupy not more than three periods 
per week, but to be given by the best teaching power available for English. 


Chaki, Rai Sahib Nritya Gopal. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(6) In higli English schools there should be regular text-books in English, at least 
in the first four classes. The medium of instruction in these classes should 
be, as far as practicable, English. 

In middle English schools the standard should be higher than at present. 

(c) No ; the general knowledge m English is now on the average far below the 
standard oi that which the students had who pas.^ed the entrance examin- 
ation under the old regulations : 

The improvement I would suggest is that there should bo regular conversation 
classes where students will be required to learn how to speak in English, and 
there should be an examination to te^t it. It ought to be compulsory on 
students to pass in order to get a promotion to the upper class. Experienced 
teachers should be in charge of these classes. 

(r/) No ; in 1 h ' University the training in the study of English literature should 
always be m the hands of jirofcssors of high merit or specially trained. 

(c) As far as it is practicable the matriculation examination in English and 
history should be conducted in English ; in other subjects some questions 
sliO lid be set in such a manner that students will have to answer 
them in English. Thus, the knowledge in English language and literature 
can very well be tested. 

(/) For students whoso general course of study may be other than linguistic Eng- 
lish should be taught in such a standard that students may follow the 
course of stud^ if the medium of instruction in that be English. 


Chakeavarti, Brajalal. 

(i) and (iii) It is certainly desirable that the vernacular of the province should be made 
the medium of instruction. Up to now the intellectual progress of the people 
has been much hampered by the barrier of language. The primary standard 
should be taught through the vernacular up to the tenth year. It ought to be a 
simple course of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with moral lessons culled from 
the traditions of the people, and the simple principles of hygiene. The next, or the 
school standard, covering six years, should be taught through the vernacular, with 
English as an optional subject. The next higher standard, or the college course 
of four years, with one final examination at the end, should be taught through the 
medium of the vernacular, with English as an optional subject. It is to be a simpler 
course than the present standard for graduation, and ought not to have any bi- 
furcation as that is inconsistent with the requirements of a sound liberal educa- 
tion. The bifurcations would properly come in at the next or the pcst-graduate 
stage. 
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Chakravarti, Chintaharan. 

{i) and (iii) All the subjects that are taught in s3condary schools should be taught 
through the medium of the vernacular, and English should be taught as a 
compulsory second language. 

Only those teachers who have a command of English, correct pronunciation of 
English sounds, and who have received a special training in the method of 
teaching that language should be employed in teaching English. In the lowest 
forms English should be taught by the “ direct method ” and higher up by 
conversational and interrogative methods. Thus, students should be led to 
express themselves in simple English. 

The matriculation examination in all subjects except English should be conducted 
in the vernacular. 

For the intermediate examination such subjects as logic, physics, history, and 
mathematics should be taught through the medium of the vernacular, and Indian 
history throughout the whole University course should be taught through the 
same medium. 


Chakravarti, Chinta Haran. 


<i) Yes. 

<ii) (a) No. 

{b) English should be the medium of instruction in secondary scliools for 
students preparing for the matriculation examination in teaching all the 
subjects except the vernacular and classical languages. Free use of the 
vernacular should, however, be made to explain such difficulties as cannot be 
made sufficiently intelhirible to students through the foreign medium 
(English). Wherever necessary, the vernacular should be used to ensure an 
accurate understanding of the subject. 

(c) The teaching of English in high schools should be improved by : — 

(A) The introduction of the direct method of teaching a foreign language. 

(B) More stress on English conver«*ation, composition, and translation. 

(C) Imitation of tlie correct models of speech. 

(D) Special study of a standard work in the highest class. 

(E) An oral test in every class examination at the end of the school year to 
ascertain the student’s power of speaking English correctly and fluently. 

At present students in schools are not so much acquainted with the spoken 
language as with the written language. They should also be trained 
to take notes of the main points of their teacher’s lessons as a preparation for 
similar note-taking in the ollege classes. The employment of trained teachers 
(B.T.'s and L.T.’s) to teach English according to the modern improved 
methods in liigh schools is extremely desirable. 


id) Yea. 

(e) Yes. 

if) English should be a compulsory subject up to the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations. 
Nothing more than a general knowledge of English should be required of 
students who take up the science course. 


Chakravarti, Kai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

^i) English is quite foreign to Bengali boys, and instruction through English is a 
heavy strain on them. But it has some decided meritsi So long as India is con- 
nect^ with Great Britain a knowledge of English is necessary and should be 
compulsory. Furthermore, it is through this language that the Indian student 
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can quickly and intelligently tap the iodUpensable store of \\'estern learning. 
Good vernacular works are also rare and in technical subjects are less intelligi- 
ble. Consequently, for years to come I prefer that English should be taught 
up to the matriculation. In Eastern Bengal, however, the pronunciation is much 
distorted and requires special attention. Boys also should be made to speak 
in English to a greater extent. 

After matriculation English need not be made compulsory for science students. 
Most of the students have then acquired sufficient English to read the books or 
to follow the lecturers, and to add English would be to throw a n unnecessary 
burden on the boys. Similarly, in the B.Sc. and M.Sc., I would at present keep 
English compulsory in the I. A., but would make it optional in the B.A. and 
M.A. for those students who go in for other subjects such as philosophy, 
history, or classics. 


Chakravarty, Anukulchandra. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at every 
stage above the matriculation in the University course. 

(ii) (a) I think that many students on their entrance to the University do not possess 
an adequate command of English. If it happens that there are some students 
who cannot quite follow a lecturer they should be considered unlit for the 
class. As the business in all departments of administration is conducted in 
English, and as all books of knowledge, scientific, literary, philosophical, etc., 
are in English, and as there is no other one language wherein one can find 
all the up-to-date information of the world and whereby one can exchange one's 
thoughts with the people of the outside world, all Indian students ought to 
have a competent knowledge of English. If Bengali students do not have 
a command of the English tongue they will fall behind other nations 
whose spoken language is English, and the object of the enemies of the 
advancement of the Bengalis m the scale of nations which is to discourage the 
attainment of knowledge in English will thus be easily fulfilled. 

(6) The number of classes in a secondary school should not be more than eight. In 
the lower classes, up to class IV, Bengali should be used as the medium of 
instruction. In the middle and higher classes all the subjects — history, 
geography, science, etc. — should be taught with books written in English, bub 
lessons may be given in Bengali whenever necessary. Translation from 
English into tie vernacular and incerena should be made compulsory in all 
classes, for translation and retranslation are the most effective way to 
master a foreign language. 

(c) The training now given in English before entrance to the University is not w'hat 

is desirable. The standard should be raised, and boys should be taught t;« a 
voce and by means of exercises, translation, retranslation, original compos- 
ition, etc., without making them get by rote books which they do not 
thoroughly understand. Nowadays most of the text-books are selected 
on recommendation. This should not be the ca.se. Teachers should be 
allowed to select the books they will teach, and the teaching staff should be 
very carefully selected. 

(d) There is a distinction, I think. A language may be mastered by hearing people 

speak, but a knowledge of the literature cannot be acquired without thorough 
and careful study. 

(e) Yes ; except Bengali and Sanskrit. 

(/) If the standard of the matriculation be raised, that is, made equal to the present 
I.A. and I.Sc., and the I. A. and I.Sc. examinations be dispensed with, which 
I think is the desirable course, English should be made optional for those who 
take the science course, and compulsory for those who take the linguistio 
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course. The university course should be divided into arts and science. Then, 
again, arts into linguistic, historical, philosophical, economical, etc., and 
science into mathematical, chemical, physical, botanical, etc., subject®. In 
arts subjects some books of English literature should be prescribed to enable 
students to acquire further a knowledge of English. 


Chakravarty, Niranjan Prasad. 

(i) It is not essential that English .sh:)T7ld be used as a medium of instruction or of 
examination in all cases. It may be used as a medium of instruction and ex- 
ammation only when it is studied as literature, but, in all other cases, students 
should be given perfect liberty to use their own vernacular or English 
according to their option. 

(li) (6) In secondary schools instruction should be imparted as much as possible in the 
vernaculars, in which case the t caching will probably be more impressive, 
and ^^ill help students clearly to understand the subjects. The primary 
thing that should be done in secondary schools is to help students to have a 
thorough elementary knowledge of the subjects taught to them, which is sure 
to result in making the foundation strong. 

At present, the University expects a student of the matriculation class to have a fair 
knowledge of composition and translation of vernacular passages into English. Several 
books are indeed recommended in order to help them in the improvement of their style, 
but very few of the students know what these books contain. I would like to suggest, 
therefore, that a few easy passages (not exceeding twenty marks) should be set from these 
books, which would encourage students to go through them and would thus greatly 
add to their stock of knowledge in English. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

(li) (a) No; except for post-graduate examinations. 

(c) No ; I would have English as a compulsory second language. 

{d) Yes; I wojid have practical training in the English language in the school, 
and would leave training in literature for the college. 

(6) No. 

{/) I would have English for study only, but not for examination. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Not at present. 

(h) In four standards (from the matriculation downwards) the text-books, except in 
languages, should be in English, but the actual teaching should be in Bengali. 

(c) I am not satisfied ; English should be taught as a language, and there should 

be greater practice in speaking, writing and rapid reading. 

(d) Yes ; at the University. In school English literature should not be taught ; 

training should be confined to the English language as advocated in (c). 

(e) Yes; except in languages. 

{/) If a sufficiently high standard in the English language is exacted at the matric- 
ulation it need no longer be taught as a separate subject to “ non-lingmstio ’* 
students, but all text-books should be in English and in each subject the 
examination should include an essay or composition paper. In written and 
oral examinations marks should be given or deducted for power or defect in 
expression in English. * 
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Chatterjee, Kai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

^i) I think English should be used as the medium of instruction and examination at 
every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 

JMy reasons for so thinking are as follows : — 

(A) In a country like India, in the present circumstances, a common medium 

of expression is very desirable. English will be such a medium. It will 
bring the various provinces into closer touch. Therefore, everything 
should be done to facilitate the study of English. 

(B) The vernaculars of India are being enriched by the study of English liter- 

ature. This is particularly true of the Bengali language and literature. To 
discourage the study of English at this stage will arrest this Renaissance. 

(0) A knowledge of English is, and will continue to be, a great help to Indians 
for making their way in the world. 

(D) Advanced books in all subjects do not exist in Bengali now, and cannot be 

prepared soon. 

(E) For the further culture and improvement of the Bengali langHiage I would 

advocate the starting of a university extension movement in which com- 
paratively advanced teaching in a variety of subjects should be given 
only through the medium of Bengali, For this purpose the services of 
the best teachers of the University may be utilised. 

l(ii) (a) It is true that students, on their entrance to the University, have not an ade- 
quate command of English. But the remedy lies in imiiroving the teacliing 
of English in schools. Moreover, the real difficulty of the colh'ge student in 
studying subjects other than English is due not so much to his poor know- 
ledge of English, as to his lack of mental training. For instance, it is generally 
found that a student who cannot express his thoughts in English will hardly do 
better in Bengali. 

•(b) For secondary schools, however, I would advocate Bengali as an optional 
medium of instruction and examination (with English as a compulsory 
second language) in all classes except the highest. 

(c) English is at present taught in secondary schools by teachers who cannot be 
expected to teach it properly. It should be taught by the direct method. 
It should* be taught aS a language. The speaking of correct English, with 
good pronunciation and the cultivation of a simple and idiomatic style of 
writing, should be the chief aim. 

s(d) In the schools and in the intermediate stage in colleges English should be 
taught chiefly as a language ; in the higher stages chiefly as literature. 

‘(e) Yes. 

♦(/) I think English should be taught to all students during thtur University course 
up to the bachelor stage. For students whose general course of study may 
be other than linguistic I would suggest a common course in English up to 
the pass bachelor degree. 


Chatterjee, P. K. 

Yes ; English should be the medium of instruction and examination for all subjects 
prescribed for the University course except for such classical languages as Sans- 
krit and Arabic and the vernaculars. Suitable instruction can be imparted 
in the latter subjects, and examinations held, without the help of English. 

<(ii) (a) It is a matter of common experience that a fairly large number of students do 
not possess an adequate command of English when they join the University. 
The result is that much progress cannot be made by lecturers in the class as 

2 B 3 
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a good part of their time is spent in explaining the language to these students. 
At the same time, students find it very difficult to express their ideas 
clearly in examinations. 

(6) In the higher classes of secondary schools also English should be the medium 
' of instruction for all subjects except for the classical languages and verna- 
culars, as I have explained above. 

(c) It is not quite satisfactory ; but the fault does not lie with the school authoritie.s 

alone. In the matriculation examination the University tests the know- 
ledge of students mainly in grammar and composition so far as English is 
concerned. Consequently, teachers in secondary schools generally try to 
coach students in these branches of the subject only. This is not enough- 
The present method should be supplemented by prescribing for matriculation 
candidates a systematic study of some selected text- books. At the same 
time, students are likely to derive much benefit if teachers hold regular 
conversation classes in English with them. 

(d) Practical training in the use of the English language should supplement, and 

not supplant, training in the study of F]nglish literature, whether at school 
or in the University. 

(e) Yes ; except in the classical languages and vernaculars. 

(/) Yes ; up to the intermediate standard all students should be taught English 
in order to enable them to understand scientific and other books. After 
that, students going up for scientific or technological training need not continue 
it directly. 


Chatterjee, Pramathanath. 

(i) and (ii) For certain classes of students who have not been able to acquire a suffi- 
cient knowledge of English, and are not able to follow lectures in colleges, but 
who are otherwise intelligent and are capable of receiving a higher education, 
provision should be made by the University to give them a higher training in the 
vernaculars of the country. There is no reason why a deserving and capable 
student should be altogether debarred from university education simply because 
he has not learnt English, or is not so well conversant with English, as to be able 
to receive instruction through the medium of ’that language. I have particularly 
in view those students who pursue their studies in first-grade training schools in 
mathematics, history, science, and psychology in their o^^■n vernacular*, but 
who are not permitted to join colleges for higher training simply on account of 
their ignorance of the English language. So far as actual knowledge is con- 
cerned an ex -student of a first-grade training school is not, in any case, inferior 
to an I.A. of the Calcutta University. On the other hand, I am inclined to 
think that, so far as intellectual attainments are concerned, he is far better 
equipped for practical work in life than an ordinary I.A. of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. It will be an easy thing for these students to pass the B.A. examin- 
ation with distinction if only they were permitted to answer the questions in 
their own vernaculars, instead of in English, and if a vernacular subject were 
substituted for English. 

Then, again, there are those students who cannot pass the matriculation or I.A. 
examination because of their deficiency in the English language, but who are 
strong in other subjects. When, after repeated attempts, some of them succeed 
in passing the English test they climb up the steps of the ladder with remarkable 
quickness and come out first-class B.Sc.’s or M.Sc.’s. If, however, they fail to get 
through the test in English they are for ever doomed to a life of poverty and 
mediocrity. These students, also, would not be debarred from University edu- 
cation if only a vernacular language were substituted for English in their 
examinations. 
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If the intellectual resources of the country are to be fully utilised it will be incum- 
bent on the University to create a type of schools and colleges on a vernacular 
basis, with English as a second language and an optional subject. 

My scheme, which is in the rough, will be as follows : — 

All high English schools in Bengal should be divided into two classes. 

Firstly, high English schools on a vernacular basis, where English may be taught 
as a second language and an optional subject, and where the medium of 
instruction and of examination will be in the vernaculars of the country up 
to the highest class. 

Secondly, high Exiglish schools on an English basis, in which English will be taught 
as a compulsory subject of study throughout the school, and where the ver- 
nacular may be the medium of instruction and of examination up to the end 
of the primary department — English being taught as a compulsory second 
language. As regards the medium of|Jn8truction in other classes of the 
school it may be a mixed S3^stem, bfth the vernacular and English being 
used to suit the capacities of the studSits ; but the text- books prescribed 
for the school should be in English throughout with the exception of those 
for the vernacular or a classical language. 

It might also be possible to combine these two types of schools in one single high 
English school if the necessary arrangements could be made for the efficient 
teaching of the two classes of pupils mentioned above. 

•Colleges for general education should, similarly, be divided into colleges on a verna- 
cular basis and colleges on an English basis. 

In colleges on a vernacular basis the medium of instruction and of examination 
should be in the vernaculars of the country — English being taught as a second 
language and an optional subject. These colleges will be intended for those 
who come from high English schools on a vernacular basis, or from training 
schools, or who get plucked in English in the matriculation examination from 
high English schools on an English basis, but who desire to continue their 
studies in colleges. The college course may extend up to the B.A., or 
even up to the M.A., standard. 

for colleges for professional training, such as law, medicine, engineering, agricul- 
ture, commerce, technology, and teaching, the medium of instruction should 
continue to be English, as before, but schools for professional training should 
be established in suitable centres all over the country where the medium of 
instruction and of examination should, as far as possible, be in the vernaculars 
of the country, and these schools will be open to those whose education has 
been conducted on a vernacular basis in schools and colleges. 

Eor the very highest training in medicine, engineering, science, and other 
technical subjects suitable vernacular text -books will not be available, at 
least for some time to come, and a certain proportion of professors for these 
colleges will have to be imported from Europe. The professional schools, on 
the other hand, may be manned by expert Indian professors, who will be 
expected to impart instruction through the medium of the vernaculars of the 
country. 

A question will, naturally, arise here as to the relation between the higher vernacu- 
lar education and the public services. Vernacular education will, surely, be at 
a discount if all Government posts are monopolised by English-knowing gradu- 
ates ; but this need not be the case if proper consideration is shown to these 
men by Government. It is true that work in public offices is now, for the 
most part, conducted in English ; but this has to be done, I think, chiefly for 
the benefit of the heads of different departments who are mostly Europeans, and 
Whose acquaintance with the vernaculars of the country is oftentimes slight 
and superficial. I do not for a moment think that the administration of the 
country (at least the district administration) will suffer if business in courts and 
nuhlic offices were conducted in the vernaculars of the country provided the heads 
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of different departments were well acquainted with the language of the country. 
I am, on the other hand, inclined to think that in several departments, such as 
police, registration, postal, judicial, and education (district administration),^ 
business may be better conducted in the vernaculars of the country. This will 
save much time and labour and will afford greater facility of work to Indian 
clerks and ofi&cerf^—even the very best of whom find it difficult to express their 
ideas accurately in correct English. 

It must not be forgotten, at the same time, that English is the language of the rulers 
of the country and that the Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments issue all their communications in English. It is also the language of the 
educated people of India. Far be it from me to discourage the study of English, 
for which there is a growing demand in the country. On the contrary, I firmly 
believe that if Indians were to take a larger share in the administration of the 
country they must learn the English language thoroughly and efficiently. My 
proposal, if given effect to, d^ll not in any way affect the study of the English- 
language in our public schoqlS and colleges. The English language has now 
come to be recognised as a power in the country, and has struck its root too deep’ 
into the soil to be dislodged by any scheme of mine. I am only pleading for 
those intelligent and deserving students (there are thousands of them in the- 
country) who cannot either afford to pay for fn English education, or cannot 
acquire sufficient knowledge of English to be able to continue their studies in 
colleges. I am also advocating the cause of vernacular education and asking for 
the proper cultivation of vernacular literature in the country. 1 know perfectly 
well that a vernacular degree will not lead to the highest appointoent under 
Government cr the highest training in professional colleges ; but it Will do one^ 
thing. It will give students of vernacular schools access to places and 
positions which were closed to them before, and will thus immensely better their 
prospects in life. This fq,ct alone, irrespective of other considerations, will, I 
think, sufficiently justify the creation of vernacular high English schools and 
colleges. 

I can also safely predict that, even though English be an optional subject in verna- 
cular schools and colleges, a large majority of pupils, if not all, will learu 
English as a second language and will be able to employ it for all ordinary pur- 
poses of life. 


Chatteejee, Ramananda. 

(i) No. 

(ii) (a) University students do not generally have, on their entrance to the University 

an adequate command of English, though many of them have it. 

(6) It should be used only for teaching Englisli. 

(c) No ; the best teachers of English in a school should teach the lowest claasea 

where English is taught. 

Better methods of teaching should be adopted. The direct method is good.^ 
At first English should not be taught by the use of grammars, but by the 
reading of as much easy literature as possible. 

(d) I would not, except for those who, or whose parents, have decided that their 

aim is to know English simply for the purposes of business. 

(/) All should learn EngHsh up to the intermediate standard. Above that stage 
those whose general course of study is not linguistic need not be taught 
English. 

(iii) Professors should be perfectly free to use the vernacular of students as the medium 
of instruction in any or all subjects at all stages above the matriculation in the. 
University comrse. They may, of course, freely use any English technical terms 
for which equivalents do not exist in the vernacular or for which easily understoodi 
equivalents cannot be coined. I have kno^n successful teaching of B.A.. 
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mathematics and B.A. physics and chemistry and all Sanskrit courses through 
the medium of Bengali. 

As for the medium of examinations it is difficult to lay down how far we can 
proceed just now. In the subject ot Sanskrit all questions, except those in- 
tended to test the examinee’s power of writing correct Sanskrit, should be allow- 
ed to be answered in Bengali. Perhaps it may be generally said that Bengali may 
be used as the medium of examination in almost all subjects up to the inter- 
mediate standard. 

In order to test how far Bengali can be used both as the medium of instruction 
and examination the University may allow a parallel line of examinations to 
be held in Bengali up to the highest standard, though success in such examin- 
ations will not ordinarily qualify onq for the public services. I think it is a 
great hardship that the gate of knowledge should remain shut against those who 
know only their vernacular but cannot, for some reason or other, acquire an 
adequate knowledge of a foreign tongue. I^o free civilised nation labours under 
this disadvantage. 

The parallel line of Bengali examinations I have proposed would suit many 
women students very well. The University should institute such examinations 
at least for them ; for most of them do not seek {)OSts in tlie public services. 

My idea is that our students should learn Engbsh for culture, for purposes of in- 
terprovincial and international commerce and communication, for administrative 
purposes, for the political unification of India and interprovincial exchange of 
ideas, for keeping touch in all respects with the outer world, and for the acqui- 
sition of the latest modern knowledge. But, for the perfect assimilation of know- 
ledge in childhood and youth, for the thorough and rapid diffusion of knowledge 
among all ranks and classes of the population, for removing the recent, but 
growing, intellectual and cultural gulf between our men and women and between 
the classes and the masses, and for stimulating originality in thought and its 
expression, and in scientific and artistic achievement in the largest possible 
number of persons the use of the vernaculars in all grades of University education 
is indispensably necessary. All objections have force only temporarily ; for the 
most highly developed mpdern languages and literatures were at first no 
better than Bengali. In their case development was obtained by use ; amd it will 
be obtained in our case, too, in the same way. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 


i) The object of true education is to form character and develop the power of reason- 
ing, to create in the mind of students the habit of thinking for themselves, 
and so to help them in the process of self-realisation. There can be, therefore, 
no real education unless students are taught in a language in which they 
can think for themselves. And this is the reason why the present system of 
University education in this country has an air of unreality about it, Stu* 
dents in the schools and colleges cannot be easily made to feel that what they 
learn in the classes may have any practical use for them in their daily lives. 

University education in this country has had thus far to labour under great difficult- 
ies caused specially by the necessity of transmitting an alien culture through the 
medium of a foreign tongue. Nevertheless, the system has, on the whole, 
proved a success. This is due not to any special merit of the scheme itself, but 
rather to the receptive quality of the Indian intellect and its peculiar training. 
For a long time past, owing to the diversity of spoken languages in this country, 
it has been found necessary to have a common medium of communication 
among the cultivated people of the various provinces. Sanskrit thus came to 
occupy in Hindu India the position of Latin in mediaeval Europe. With the 
advent of the Muhammadans in India Persian became the court language of a 
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large portion of the country. It was also the language of business. So Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike found it to their interest to cultivate the Persian language 
and literature in order to get on in life. In this way Muhammadan culture sp*e^ 
easily and naturally through the medium of the Persian language. When the 
British power was established in this country it was felt to be equally necessary 
for the people to cultivate the langu^e and literature of the dominant race. 
It may be of interest to note here that English education was first introduced 
into Bengal by the leaders of Hindu society itself and that Gkivernment was, 
later on induced to support this movement from a consideration of its exped- 
iency. Learning the English language and literature was the object originally 
kept in view. And so it was that the new education came to be imparted from 
the very beginning through the medium of English itself. This system has, thus 
far, lingered on through mental inertia. 

One great disadvantage of the present system is that, owing to the difficulty caused 
by the necessity of having to learn everything through the medium Of English, 
students of average quality, whether in the schools or in the colleges, learn 
nothing very Avell. In intellectual capacity or zeal for knowledge Indian 
.students are admittedly not inferior to the students of any race or nationality in 
any part of the world. And, yet, owing to this unnatural system, Indian students 
are not as well grounded in the various subjects of study as are the students 
of the same age elsewhere when they leave school or college. All experienced 
Indian teachers realise that when a lecture is given in English, even to the college 
classes, they are usually confronted with vacant looks from the benches ; but if, 
and as soon as, the same tqacher gives an exposition in the vernacular tongue the 
eyes of the students b3am with lively intelligence and every word is followed with 
close attention. 

It is now for the Commission to consider in all seriousness whether this obsolete sys- 
tem should still be continued, whether, in fact, it is possible for students 
to assimilate knowledge of the sciences and the arts when presented to them 
in a foreign garb. The Calcutta University has now to undertake the new rdle 
of stimulating the intellect and developing the creative faculty of the rising 
generation in Bengal. Ik it reasohable to expect that they will grow in self- 
reliance and in habits of independent judgment if from the very beginning of their 
student career they have to learn things in a language in which they can never 
conceivably think at all ? I am, therefore, strongly of opinion that Bengali should 
be the medium of instruction not merely in the school, but also in the first 
two years’ course in the college as well. 

(iii) I would suggest the following scheme for the consideration of the Commission: — 

(A) In secondary schools Bengali should be the medium of instruction for all 

subjects- except English, up to the matriculation class. English must be a 
compulsory second language, and is to be taught from the very beginning by 
specially trained teachers who speak and write easy and simple English fluently 
and correctly. In the higher classes of the school English is to be studied 
not merely as a language, but also as literature. If good Bengali works are 
not available as text- books in any of the subjects English books may be used 
but, in any case, the answers at the University matriculation examination 
must be given in Bengali. The substitution of Bengali for English as a 
medium of iristruction will considerably relieve the strain on the mental 
energies of students, and the following subjects may be made compulsory 
in secondary schools : — 

(1) Histories of India and of England. 

(2) Geography and elementary physical geography. 

(3) Elements of physics and chemistry. 

(B) In the colleges of group (A). — Matriculates brought up on the system stated 

above will, on their entrance to colleges, continue to study the various subjects^ 
except English, through the medium of Bengali up to the intermediate 
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course. As soon as the success of the scheme is proved by practical experi- 
ence it may be extended up to the B.A. standard as well. 

In the collegiate classes students should be encouraged to read original books in Eng- 
lish, as well as in Bengali, wherever books of the latter class become available. 
In the intermediate standard the course of compulsory subjects of study should 
be expanded so as to include most of the important subjects which at present 
are prescribed as alternative subjects. 

It must be observed, however, that a good knowledge of English, both as language 
and literature, should be considered as an indispensable condition of collegiate 
education in Bengal, as well as in the rest of India. For it is through their 
mastery of English alone that Indian students will have access to the rich 
treasure of Western wisdom and culture. If English is taught throughout in the 
schools and colleges by efficient teachers it may be reasonably hoped that the 
knowledge of English will not deteriorate among students trained on the new 
system. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

<i) Yes. 

<ii) {a) Not now. 

(6) In four standards, from the matriculation downwards, the text-books (except 
in languages) should be in English, though the actual teaching may be in 
the vernacular languages. 

(c) ^No ; English should be taught, and with special care, as a language so that 

students may become proficient in speaking and writing it correctly and 
with readiness. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes ; except in languages. 

{/) Yes ; the standard of teaching English is not sufficiently high in the matricu- 
lation to enable the student to speak and write English readily and correctly 
and to give him a general knowledge of English literature and, in th^t case» 
English should be taught as a language only. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 


^i) The study of English is at present necessary, firstly, for political reasons, and, 
secondly, because it is the easily available vehicle of higher education. The 
acquirement of English on the part of an Indian student, however, should be 
regarded only as a means to an end, and not the end itself, even in the case of 
professed students of English literature ; English studies should not be regarded 
as the be-all and end-all of education. 

For the present, English may be retained as the medium of higher collegiate 
education, but the University should lend its support to all efforts to develop 
the vernaculars with the object of making them take the place of English. This 
should be the ideal and guiding principle for the University. The University can 
at once recommend the use of the vernaculars as the medium of instruction for 
all subjects, except English for the intermediate courses, and for certain 
subjects (science, history, philosophy) in the B.A. and B.Sc. bourses, besides 
making the vernacular the medium of instruction, as well as of examination, for 
the matriculation. The University can help the vernaculars a great deal by 
encouraging the compilation and translation of standard books on various 
philosophical and technical subjects, and by recommending them as text-books, 
and by appointing committees to find out scientific and technical terms (in 
collaboration with learned societies like the Bangiya Sahitya Parisha^t and 
recommending the adoption and use of such terms by professors lecturing 
through the medium of the vernaculars. 
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(ii) (a) Students when they Join the University are, in many cases, insufficiently 
equipped in their ^owledge of English mainly because of the following; — 

(A) They have to waste their time and energy a g(Feat deal in learning things 

through English before they have a working knowledge of the language. 
If they are taught through the vernaculars they would leam quicker 
and better, and would have more time for the study of English. 

(B) Owing to lack of funds most schools cannot provide teachers properly 

qualified to teach English. 

(C) Under the present system it has been possible for boys to pass the matric- 

ulation with only a little knowledge of English grammar and 
composition. Two papers on prescribed texts and a third paper on 
grammar and composition will do away with this possibility. 

(D) Students seldom, or never, have any opportunity of exercising their know- 

ledge of English in conversation in that language. Lack of good 
libraries of books in English, suitable for boys in most schools, prevents 
them from acquiring a taste for English reading. 

(h) English can immediately be replaced by the more advanced vernaculars (like 
Bengali «nd Hindi) right up to the highest class. But English as a 
compulsory second language should be taught more carefully. This will 
make students better grounded in English, as well as in other subjects. 

(c) No ; by improving the pay and prospects of teachers — which would attract 

better qualified men — and by making each school have a good library fcr the 
use of boys. 

(d) Yes ; in schools only ; classes may be held in schools to impart a practical 

knowledge of conversational English by qualified teachers. 

(e) No ; except in the English papers alone. 

(/) A working knowledge of English being ensured by a raised standard for the 
matriculation and intermediate examinations English as a compulsory 
subject of study in the B.A. course may be abolished. 

The ideal which an Indian university should have before it is the ultimate re- 
placement of English by the vernaculars (one vernacular for one province] 
as the medium of the highest instruction. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(b) As extensively as possible. 

(c) A working knowl^ge of written and spoken English should be required. Foi 

this purpose gramophones should be utilised as far as practicable. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) All gradua^^es should possess sufficient knowledge of the English language anc 
literature to be able to understand, and be understood by, an educated 
Englishman and to appreciate his thoughts and feelings. English is the only 
common tongue of educated India and the only language in which an educated 
Indian can speak or be spoken to by the rest of the civilised world. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) I hold that in a Bengali university the medium of instruction and of examinatiot 
should be Bengali. The present system has been in existence for a great numbej 
of years, and there is an absence of proper text-books in various subjects in the 
Bengali language. I do not think there is any difficulty, at the present stage, b 
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adopting Bengali for our matriculation students — English being treated as a 
second language. We ought to aim at replacing English by Bengali in the 
higher stages. I have recommended thesis writing in the Bengali language for 
our doctorate degrees for encouraging the study of that language and adapting it- 
for advanced subjects. 

(ii) (a) I do not think that University students have, on their entrance to the Univers- 
ity, an adequate command of English, mainly due to the method of examin- 
ation in that subject. 

(b) English need not be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools 

’for the preparation of students for the matriculation. It should be treated as 
a second language, and adequately taught for that purpose. 

(c) The training now given in English before entrance to the University is due 

to the method of examination. 

(d) I think greater attention should be paid in schools to practical training in the- 

use of the English language^ but in the University course to the study of English 
literature and scientific study of the English language. 

(e) I think the matriculation examination in all subjects, e.^cept English, should 

be conducted in Bengali. It should be in English so far as the English paper 
is concerned. Bengali students ought to be examined in Bengali in all othej' 
subjects, with the option to those whose language is not Bengali to have 
papers in English. 

(/) I think English should, at present, be well taught to all students during their 
University course. It should be such as to enable them to follow the text- 
books which they have to read, or which may have to be referred to In 
furtherance of their studies. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 

( i) In secondary schools all other subjects except English should be taught and studied 
in the vernacular, and the matriculation examination in all subjects other than 
English should be conducted in the vernacular. There is no doubt that students 
leave secondary schools with a very inadequate knowledge of English ; this 
is due partly to defective teaching, partly to the course of studies prescribed,^ 
and partly to the apathy of the guardians to the proper education of their boys. 
Teachers in charge of teaching English should have a sufficient command of the 
subject, and should be thoroughly conversant with the method of teaching. The 
course of studies prescribed should be adapted to the capacity of students- 
and too much latitude in the choice of books should be done away with, as it 
promotes desultory reading and the habit of thorough study is not acquired. 
Unless guardians take due interest in the education of their boys, proper education 
is impossible. Boys, both in school and university, should be trained not only 
in the study of English literature, but also in the use of the English language. 
The medium of instruction above the matriculation should be the vernacular 
in some and English in the rest up to the graduate stage ; scientific subjects, 
history, and philosophy should be taught and studied in tne vernacular. This 
may not be possible until there are suitable books on the subjects. In the post- 
graduate stage the medium of instruction should be English in all subjects. 


Chauchuri, Hem Chandra Ray. 

(i) No ; English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examin- 
ation only above the “ intermediate ” stage, 

(iii) At every stage up to the intermediate course the medium of instruction and of 
examination in this province should be B^gab*. English should be taught as a 
compulsory second langiltige. 
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Chaudhwri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(i) In the present circumstances of the country, in which English is the medium 
of communication in the law courts, public offices, in the legislative councils, 
and in every place of any importance, it is absolutely necessary that English 
should be used as the medium of instruction in our schools and colleges. 

^(ii) (a) I do not think so. 

(6) As in the present political condition of the country a good knowledge of English 
is essential I think English should be utilised for purposes of instruction at 
as early a stage of education as possible. I believe this is done from class 
III of our schools but, even with so early a start, the result is not satisfac- 
tory. This is due to the fact that the structure of the English language is 
quite foreign to our instinct, and a very large amount of industry and 
application is required for its acquisition. 

■(c) The training given is probably as good as can be expected with the teaching 
materials now at our disposal but, even this is far sho^'t of what is wanted, and 
] would advocate a general amelioration of the condition of our teachers in 
secondary schools so as to make the service attractive to the better class 
of our educated men. When the teaching material improves a better result 
is sure to follow. 

\d) I would. 

“(e) Yes. 

’{j) So long as English is the common language throughout India, and the only 
source through which a knowledge of almost all the subjects of study is to 
be acquired. I would teach English to all students, whatever their course of 
study may be, up to the B.A. classes. When special study begin there is no 
necessity of teaching English as a separate subject. I want to make it clear 
that I advocate a careful study of English only in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of our country. 


Chaudhxjky, The Hon’ble Babu Bkojendea Kishobb Eoy. 

^i) The medium of instruction and examination should at no stage up to the B.A. 
and B. Sc. standards be English. Great injustice has so long been done to our 
students, their valuable time most unnecessarily lost, their brains and physical 
svstems unwisely and cruelly taxed, and, in many cases, altogether ruined, by 
making English the medium. 

(iii) We require to learn English more for the proper understanding of the books in 
the different subjects in English and for conducting business in English, where 
necessary, Ifcan for becoming masters of the English language or literature, 
i^ractical tSming in the use of the English language is not, thus, of so much value 
to us as training in the study of English literature. 

But English should be taught to all students as a compulsory second language 
in the three higher classes of our secondary schools and during all stages of the 
University course. Students should be given a general training so as to be 
able to properly understand works in English, and also to express ideas in English, 
in the subjects of their studies, where necessary. 

In the above view Ehglish should be given up at once as the medium of instruction 
and examination in all subjects except English up to the I.A. and I.8c. standards, 
knd it should be announc^ within five years, or earlier ; if proper text-books are 
prepared B.A. and B.Sc. students should also be taught and examined 
through the medium of the vernacular of the prov&ce. 
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Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No ; see also answer to question 1. 

(6) In all subjects, excepting the second languages, from class VI t upwards, i.r.,, 
for the upper four classes. The student should have sufficient time to bo 
grounded in the language before he comes to the University. 

(c) No ; the headmaster of every high school should be an Englishman or, at 

all evpnts, the staff of every high school should have on it an Englishman or an 
Indian with English qualifications to teach English to the upper three classes. 
The present defect is primarily due to inefficient teaching. Teachers in 
high schools are mostly men who, in spite of their degrees, have no command' 
over the English language, and who are the products of the present system 
where cramming is the sole means of success in a university examination. 

I would also suggest that examination in English should be more rigid than 
it is at present. Unless the school system of education is radically changed 
for the better, there is no hope of having a good set of students in the University. 

(d) Yes; from class VII of the school department up to the intermediate in- 

struction in phonetics should be given. Also provision should be made for oral ' 
composition. In short, there should be a regular drill for students in the 
use of the English language. 

(e) Yes ; except the second language. 

(/) ^he B.A. English should be taught to all students. Students whose general.’ 

course of studies may be other than linguistic may be given instruction in 
current English literature. 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

<i) and (ii) (a) and (h) I have said all I have got to say on this subject in my 
previous replies. 

(c) There is considerable room for improving the manner in which training is 
now given in our high schools for the acquisition of English as a language. 
Our matriculated students, and for the matter of that those who enter our 
colleges, are generally deficient in their knowledge of English to the great 
disadvantage of themselves and, their teachers and professors alike. Provi- 
sion ought to be made for the better teaching of English as a language in 
our schools, and for a suitable change in the system of testing the progress of 
students there. With this view I would suggest that better men with better 
pay ought to be employed as teachers. The tone and standard of examin- 
ation in the English language ought to be raised for the matriculation, and 
the examination ought to be conducted so as to test the power and capacity 
of our sfudents for thoroughly understanding modern English and for ex- 
pressing their thoughts in clear and simple Engli^ The University 
authorities may also create machinery (if necessary in concert with 
Government officers) for inspecting our higher schools to see that they take 
special care for the teaching of the English language, and they should make 
better provision for the teaching of English a condition of their recognition. I 
do not think there will be much difficulty in realising this object it the school 
authorities really direct their attention to it, and if our educational authorities 
devote their special attention, in their inspection, to see that this object is 
caiiied out. y 

(^) I would like the distinction to be drawn, both in school and university, be- 
tween practical training in the use of the English language and training in 
study of English literature. Those wl\o would go up for higher training in 
English literature should take up such subjects as its history, philology, 
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archaic forms, etc., and should go deep into the study of English literature, 
but those who are not going up for this, and are going to take up scientific and 
vocational subjects in the college, may go through a thorough practical train- 
ing in the use of the English language by what is called the modern method of 
learning languages. In adopting this some sort of bifurcation in our schools 
may be necessary ; there should be separate classes in our schools to fit our 
students for two distinct purposes. But, I submit, this difficulty may be ob- 
viated if we make the standard of matriculation such as to secure for our 
students a thorough practical training in the use of the English language. 
ie) No ; the reasons are already given. I do not think that I shoyild repeat them. 
(0 ^Students whose general course of study is other than linguistic fall under 
these heads : — 

(A) Those who take up pure science, including mathematics. 

(B) Those who take up vocational studies, as, for instance, medicine, law, and 

engineering. 

(C) Those who go in for the study of “ the humanities.” 

(D) Those who go in for the study of Sanskrit and Arabic and other languages 

except English. 

In all these cases I submit -that those students who would go in for the study 
of pure science, including those who would take the medical and engin 
eering courses, should be required to carry further their study of the English 
language and to submit themselves to an examination on this extended 
course. This will not cover their complete University course, but will take up 
only the preliminary years of their studies. After this those students will 
be examined only on their selected subjects for graduation. 


Chowdhubi, Dhieenbbanath, 

r(ii) (a) I do not think that University students have, on their entrance to the Uni- 
versitj, an adequate command of English. Therefore, I am sometimes 
tempted to think that it would be better to give them lectures in the 
vernacular. But there is another side of the shield. If any inducements 
are held out to them to slacken their efforts to master the English language 
they would be deprived of the only means of access to the stored up know- 
ledge outside their vernacular. This is a dilemma. It will not be out of 
place to remark that an equal, if not a greater, difficulty arises out of the 
difference of ideas between those that are cherished by students and those 
that are found in the books taught. Examples are drawn from phenomena as 
suggested by European experience, and not from those as observed in India. 
However, I humbly submit that the old system of thoroughly studying a 
prescribed course was a better method of teaching English to the matric- 
ulation students than the present system of “no book.” 


Cocks, S. W. 

(i) The advantages of one language as the medium of instruction and examination 
so greatly outweigh the advantages attaching to the use of the various verna- 
culars that this question must be answered in the affirmative. 

t(ii) [a) University students have not an adequate command of English on their entrance 
to the University. 

(6) English should be used in the middle standards of secondary schools as the 
medium of instruction together with the vernacular. As the pupil progresses 
the use of English will increase and the use of the vernacular diminish until 
English becomes the chief medium. Iii Burma this stage is reached in standard 
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VII, the last class of the middle school. The examination of that class (except 
in the vernacular) is conducted in English. 

(c) The training in English at present given in high schools is not suflaciently prao> 
tical. Too much stress is laid on the preparation of books not enough 
on conversation and oral composition. A searching oral test should form 
part of the examination in English at t’le matriculation. 

(e) Except the vernacular, all subjects of the matriculation examination should 
be examined in English. 

( / ) English should be taught to all students during their university course. Those 
whose general course of study is scientific or mathematical rather than literary 
and linguistic, should have a more practical curriculum designed to develope 
a fluent use of modern English. When, and if, the work of the first two 
years of the University cours3 is transferred to the schools then the teaching 
of English to all students will cease to be essential. 


CovERNTON, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

U) The arguments for maintaining English as the medium both of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above entrance to the University on the whole pre- 
ponderate in validity against those in behalf of the vernaculars, more particularly 
if Indian universities are to be brought up to modern standards of method and 
efficiency, and if they are to be kept in touch with European learning and progress. 
Where a province has but one vernacular, and that, too, a homogeneous one, it 
might be possible to allow option in regard to the answering of examination 
papers, but even those students who selected vernaculars would probably do so 
because their knowledge of English was inferior and this would handicap them 
afterwards. They would fall out of touch with first-hand European authorities 
in the subjects which they studied in vernacular, and would fail to improve their 
English and to render it generally adaptable for all' sorts of purposes. Where 
there are several vernaculars of equal authority in a province or an area under 
a university the practical difficulties involved in such a multiplicity of languages 
must compel the use of English for university purposes. 

«(ii) (a) At present it is quite true that students on entering the University have a very 
inadequate knowledge of English and are mostly unable to understand English 
as spoken by an Englishman or themselves to speak ordinary English such 
as is used by Englishmen in everyday life. But if the school course were 
lengthened and improved, and the boys came to the University older and with 
more thorough school training, these defects would be removed and students 
should then be more able to cope in English with their University work. 

(h) It does not follow that in schools all work should be carried on through the 
medium of English, provided that ample time is given to English, and especially 
to practical forms of English, e.g.y dictation, reading, and collequial conversation, 
all of which at present are far too much neglected m the upper classes of our seco- 
ndary schools. History and geography are probably the subjects in which the 
use of the vernaculars as a medium of instruction in schools may be permitted 
with the least detriment to pupils. In teaching oriental classics, e.gr., 
Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, there may be possible advantages to be gained by 
using the vernacular. The adoption of the vernacular in the subjects named 
above would, I think, promote more rapid progress in them and would probably 
afford more time for the study of English and all those subjects which are to 
be taught through English. University candidates should be allowed the option 
of answering papers in the former subjects in vernacular. If this concession 
is allowed it must be clearly understood that English is not to be reduced to 
the position of a so-called second language, and that for Indian students it 
is not by any means to be confined to a mere training in the study of English 
literature. As I have said, the great requirement in this respect is a practical 
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knowledge of English, and this cannot Le gained by a study of EngHsii litera- 
ture or of the language as a mere acadeniic subject. Pupils leaving school 
will want English not only for their University course, but for after life, and it 
is essential that for both purposes they should receive while at school aa 
thorough a training in that language as can possibly be given. 


Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at 

every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 

(ii) (a) University students, judging from those students who take up engineering in 

the graduate course, have not an adequate command of English. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. 

i) In the first place, any other language seems impracticable where science subjects 
are concerned. The number of scientific books in the Indian vernaculars 
is small. Secondly, the use of another language would deprive the University 
of the services of some of its best men. Moreover, as University students 
have, at their entrance to the Univ^ersity, a rather poor knowledge of English 
the chances of further improvement would be minimised. 

(ii) (6) As students have little chance of learning English at home, or in their social 
intercourse with friends, all instruction should be imparted in this language, 
(c) Only such teachers should be employed in secondary schools as are conversant 
with English idiom, Every teacher should hold a diploma in spoken English. 
Much improvement would also result if English conversation were made the 
rule at stated times of recreation, and if more importance were given to the use 
of English and less to the study of English literature which results in little 
more than the learning by heart of the text-books prescribed. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

(i) Yes ; I think, generally, that English should be used as widely as possible in 
University studies, and that, under tne circumstances prevailing in this country, 
the difficulties of studying in English are often exaggerated. The chief 
difficulty is due to the classes being too large. 

(li) (6) In matriculation classes oral explanations in the vernacular are clearly necessary 
and advisable. In other respects English should be used as widely as 
possible. 

(/) Instruction in English should be continued at least up to the intermediate 
stage. In general, it should be confined to the use of modern Ekiglish, special 
attention being paid to composition, 


Cunningham, The Hon'ble Mr. J. R. 


(i) The question seems to be between English as the language of learning in India and 
the development of the vernaculars to take its place. The issues are largely 
political. I cannot touch on them. So far as Assam is concerned the answer 
must be in favour of English. We have Bengali as the ruling language in the 
Smma Valley, Assamese in the Assam Valley and between them the hills where 
many languages are spoken. The hills need English — ^nor can their needs be dis^ 
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rt^arded — ^ihey are pushing forward in education ; a Khasi stood lately at the 
head of the University honours list in philosophy, another stood at the head of 
the list of the technical examination board. In all th^e are reckoned about 
160 languages in Assam. In Assam — should regard it as being the same in 
India as a whole — the simplification of the complexity of languages should be a 
cardinal part of our educational policy. Assam will not accept the language of 
Bengal, the hills the language ot the plains. The adoption even of a general 
alphabet is neglected by inertia or replaced by local patriotism. English for 
all is common ground and for all affords the widest hope of profit and enlight- 
enment. With the spread of education amongst women the increase of the 
literate in English returning to their villages to find employment, the general 
introduction of English into village schools, the prospect is clear, even if it 
be remote, of English as a living language in India understood in the fields and 
sp6ken in the village streets, 

(ii) I should not favour any measure of change which would tend to obscure the supreme 
importance of the study and use of the English language. 

(a) Decidedly not ; they have not, ordinarily, an adequate command of English on 

their exit. 

(b) I should incline to favour its introduction from a very early stage, subject to the 

supply of teachers capable of coping with the task. 

(c) The training is not satisfactory. The fault is not, however, so much with the 

system, as with the teachers and with the standards accepted. The teachers 
are themselves inexpert both in teaching and in their knowledge of English ; 
they find refuge from teaching in lecturing from precision in fluency, from 
energy and initiative in complaint. In the first place, the schools need better 
teachers. This is a matter for Government, which must provide better sala* 
ries, and the University, which must provide better training. For the rest, 
children should read more and less narrowly, write less and more coireotly, 
and speak very much more without having it considered too carefully 
whether what they say is grammatically expressed so long as they speak easily 
and get their meaning clear. should speak English not only to the 

teachers, but in the hostels and on the piu^^ j^'ound. 

(d) and (e) I do. 

(01 advocate systematic teaching in English throughout the ordinary degree course, 
whether B.A. or B.Sc. In the case of^science students the detailed study 
of English authors should not be necessary. They should do a certain 
amount of reading and should undergo a thorough discipline in rhetoric. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

j(ii) (a)^I am afraid there are many who do not possess an adequate knowledge. I have 
not, at present, any experience of first-year students from the commence- 
ment of their University course ; I take a section of the class in practical 
chemistry, which work is not begun before February, after the students have 
read in the college for a few months. 1 find that, while there are some who can 
write out the record of experiments done by them in a satisfactory way, there 
are others who require guidance for the first two or three months. 

(b) English should be used as the medium of instruction in the first two or three 

classes of high English schools. Teachers of all subjects, other than the verna- 
cular and oriental languages, should make it a point to speak with the 
students in English to allow them as much opportunity as possible to talk 
the language and to acquire facilities in expressing themselves in the same. 

(c) Kindly see my answer to question 8. 

(d) A combination of the two, namely, use of the English language and study 
of Sh^lish literature, should be ui^ in schools. In the colleges the study 
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of the literature will form a large part of the course and essay writing and 
exercises in composition will take the place * of translation in the school 
course. 

(e) In .all subjects other than the vernacular. 

(/) All arts students should read English up to the B.A. stage, as at present. 
Students of science need not read English literature after the intermediate 
stage. They should read in its place popular prose works on scientifio 
subjects, like the works of Tyndall, Darwin and Proctor ; scientific essays by 
Thorpe, Ramsay, and Tilden ; and similar works. A book prescribed this 
year for the B.A. examination named Discovery : or the spirit a id service 
of science, by Mr. R. A. Gregory, is the kind of book that should form a part 
of the course for science students. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

(i) I certainly hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 

(ii) (a) I do not consider that students, on their entrance to the University, have an. 

adequate command of English. This is corroborated by my personal experi- 
ence regarding matriculates who enter the Campbell Medical School. 

(6) Boys ought to be encouraged to express themselves in English from the third 
class. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the training now given in English in secondary 
schools. I Would like to see English taught by European teachers. 

(e) I think that the matriculation examination in all subjects should be conduct- 
ed in English. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

(i) My answer is in the negative, 

(iii) I would recommend the following changes : — ** 

(A) In the pre-University courses, i.e,, at the matriculation stage, the instruction an^ 

examination of all candidates whose vernacular is Bengali must bo through, 
the medium of Bengali, and others who desire it should also be similarly 
instructed and examined. 

(B) It is also highly desirable that at every stage above the matriculation instructioir 

and examination should be through the medium of Bengali, but it must be 
confessed that the time is not fully ripe yet for the purpose, though we should 
have always that goal before us. At present, the chief defect is the want of 
suitable text -books for imparting high education in all its different branches. 
I think that the University should encourage such of its professors, lecturers, 
and assistant professors as are Bengalis to deliver a course of connected 
lectures in Bengali on subjects in which they have specialised. These lec- 
tures will be open to the public, they will be styled the University exten- 
sion lectures, and the University should undertake the printing and public- 
ation of these lectures. This is one of the ways in which I think the deficiency 
^ in the text -books will be gradually filled up. But, in the meanwhile, I think 
that in the University courses it will be permissible to impart education- 
through the medium of Bengali and, whenever suitable text* books written 
in Bengali are available, they should bo recommended. One such book, 
is already in the list, but I think that the number can now be increased. 
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Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

(i) In the university course, i.c., at every stage above the matriculation, English 
should continue to be used as a medium of instruction,, save in classical languages, 
especially Sanskrit, for which the vernacular seems to be a really good medium 
of instruction, / 

(ii) (a) It is said that only a little above 60 per cent of the matriculates, on their 
entrance to the University are found to'be well-equipped in English. I trust 
principals of colleges will bear out the truth, or otherwise, of this allegation. 

(6) English need not be used as a compulsory medium of instruction in secondary 
schools for any subject of study whatever. 

(c) There is room for improvement in the kind of training in English that is now 
imparted in secondary schools. If the University test be of a little more 
difficult nature for a pass in respect of a candidate who will follow a linguistic 
career in a college, and if the suggestions made in reply to question 10 be 
accepted, there is a chance of improvement ; for the teaching of English is 
subordinated to examination also. I do not think there is any dearth of 
Indian teachers in secondary schools to carry out this work in an efficient 
manner. 

{d) Examination in a subject should be conducted in the language which is used 
as a medium of instruction. 

{e) English should be taught to all students during their ifniversity career up to 
‘ the B. A. degree. Students whose general course of study may be other 
than linguistic should be given special instruction in English composition, 
styie, etc., but bifurcation of study, in any case, should begin as soon as 
matriculates join a college. 

(/) It does not seem that the University is doing much to encourage tho scientific 
study of tho vernaculars of Bengal, at any rate matriculation boys at 
present do not study them in the way they should. 


Das Gupta, Surendranath. 

(i) It becomes very profitable and interesting if lectures are delivered in the 
vernacular rather than in English ; we have found that students can 
understand the spirit of the lecture more easily when a course of instruction is 
given through the medium of Bengali; at the same time, it should also be noted 
that Bengali has not yet developed to meet all the demands of a modern educa- 
tion. Therefore, professors should be required to give their instruction 
through Bengali, but, whenever the subject will be of such a natirre that it 
cannot be expressed in Bengali, the professor should be given the option to 
deliver his lecture in^ English. This course may be followed at every stage 
beyond the matriculation with advantage, though I think that every University 
student has, or should have, sufficient knowledge of English to bo able to follow 
the University lectures of English^ I may note, however, in this connection, 
that students generally find much" difficulty in understanding the lectures of 
English professors, and particularly of those who push to the extreme the English 
tendency of shutting the lips while speaking (as contrasted with the French 
tendency). This is not always due to the lack of knowledge, but is, in most 
cases, due to their unfamiliarity with proper English sounds or their proper 
mode of delivery, ^ ^ 

(iii) In schools all subjects except English should be taught in the vernacular and 
if possible, examinations should also be conducted in Bengali, In the secondary 
course I should like to follow the same lines as in tho University, i,6, pre- 
ferably in Bengali wherever it is so practicable. • ^ 

There should be a thorough training of boys in English by employing the inostwell- 
trafnol teachers with good pronunciation to teach English from <he lowest classes. 

2g2 
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The main defect of the schools is that the teaching of English is entrusted to the 
care of the worst hands and as a result of that they learn very little when they 
come to the higher classes and are placed under the charge of comparatively 
better teachers. 

It seems to me wholely unnecessary to teach English classics to those who may 
have to do nothing with English literature thereafter. So, as a rule, I should like 
to see that the teaching in schools be in the direction to enable students to 
speak, read, and understand English correctly. Taking this as the main object 
I have no objection to introduce text- books also, just as is done at present. 

I do not think that in the graduation course in the University H is necessary to 
teach English to those who do not like to specialise in English. For them, J. 
should like to have a test of composition and unseens merely to ensure that they 
should not get out of touch with English. 

With regard to the whole subject of the importance of the ‘ vernacular ’ in our 
country there seems to be much confusion of thought in many quarters. It is, 
therefore, desirable that I should try to bring the main considerations which 
should influence our judgment in a condensed and systematic form. 

The object of university education in the country is not to facilitate the manu- 
facture of good clerks, deputy magistrates, or even pleaders, but to raise the general 
elevation of the thought of the country to such an extent that our county- 
men may, in future, be able to help the advancement of knowledge by original 
contribution, in every department of thought and may share in large masses the 
heritage of the progress of the world. 

The main confusion lies in this, that when we think of any university reform we 
at once think of the immediate success of the scheme in helping us to obtain 
good services and conduct them efficiently. I do not deny that this is also a greal^ 
need of the country, but what I mean to say is this that this consideration plays 
but a small part in the determination of such reforms as that of university which 
are much larger and broader than such immediate pecuniary considerations. 
We may find easier methods of solving these difficulties of qualifying 
ourselses for service, and should not, therefore, allow ourselves to be influenced by 
these considerations while determining matters of such vital importance. Surely 
it is not necessary for Government to spend such large sums of money on educa- 
tion if it had no other better end than that of manufacturing that kind of education 
which is necessary for an ordinary office life. 

The question of supplying such a liberal culture to the country as can continue 
to produce new fruits in a steady manner brings with it the question of the vehicle, 
or medium, through which such a culture should find its expression. We know 
from our experiences of the past history of all the nations of the world that no 
person has yet been able to produce anything which has stood the test of time in 
a foreign language and, if we do not think of making an exception in the case 
of the Indian intelligence, we are forced to the conclusion that it will be impossible 
to stick to the English language as the medium of the future delivery of the 
country before the bar of the nations of the world. If the vernacular, therefore, 
is to stand as the only medium through which the superior works of the country 
should be produced it becomes necessary that the best intellects should be made 
to think the highest problems through the vernacular, and to express them in that 
language. This, it cannot be denied, requires patient instruction for long periods 
and, if this is not b^un from our schools and carried all through the University 
course, it can never meet with success. But the difficulty is that our language is 
not yet sufficiently developed to take such a burden upon it. But it has to be de- 
veloped .and it is, therefore, that I suggest that, wherever possible, instruction 
should be given in Bengali, however high the course may be, and however trained 
the bo^ may be in English. For it is not only necessary that boys should think, 
but it is also necessary that they should try to think and express the most abstruse 
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problems in their mother tongue. Without a continued period of association this 
is •impossible. The objection may be made that it would have helped boys 
much to learn English if the instruction had been imparted in English. To 
this my answer is, first, that the instruction in scientific subjects, such as mathe- 
matics, physics, economics, or even philosophy, through the medium of English 
cannot be expected to help the formation of any litwary style, or any style of 
official correspondence to any degree of excellence. Secondly, the learning of 
English is not so necessary that for its sake the great ideal of national education 
should be sacrificed. 

The superstition of learning English has now got such an ascendancy that most 
people form the judgment of the culture of a person by the amount of English 
that the person knows. What can be more deplorable than such a state of things 
when the true character of the means is forgotten, and it is treated as the end. 

The reason why our boys take such a long time in picking up such a small amount 
of learning is to be found mainly in this, that much of their time is unprofitably 
spent over Shakespeare and Milton. There is no use for all these for those who 
are not going to specialise in English literature. Much of our time is lost in 
picking up the freaks of this foreign language, which could haye been more pro- 
fitably spent in acquiring real learning of useful things or those the attainment 
of which might be calculated to procure a general elevation of the mind of the 
learner. Such confusion of duties, of teaching English classics on the one hand 
and that of giving a practical training in the English language for ordinary daily 
use on the other renders the teaching of English also difficult. It should be 
borne in mind that no further attainment in English is necessary for the 90 
per cent of us than to be able somehow to express ourselves. We should have 
(speaking for the mass) the illegitimate ambition of learning the English language 
to perfection. It is unnecessary and useless (of course wo make an exception 
for those who are going to be linguists). 

If arrangements are made from the school classes to give practical training in 
English sounds, and to impart English through the medium of the vernacular 
during the primary stages and then, when the boys are advanced, through the 
medium of English, and, if this course is followed even in the secondary stage 
of instruction before the gradusition course, I think students should acquire much 
better English than by the procedure of teaching English by getting by heart the 
notes of Shakespeare or Milton. At the same time, it will have this advantage 
that the boys, not being hampered by the burden of this language, will be able to 
pick up other subjects more quickly. 

If, in this way, the tradition and dignity of the vernaculars is once established, wo 
soon find that the need of English as the primary language in this country will 
be gone. Unless this natural position is established any amount of training that 
the University might give can never be credited to its success. For, if the dignity 
of Bengali is not established no person will care to write in Bengali on any higher 
subject ; as a result of that the whole impossible burden of English will have to be 
carried in order to get any training above the purely primary stage; no first- 
rate production will be possible ; the general mass will be separated from the 
educated mass, as is to a great extent the case now ; high education will be im- 
possible for the mass ; it will cease to have any sympathy with the higher set of 
men whose works are written in a strange language ; there will not be the scope 
for having a wide selection from the mass, though we know that in other countries 
there have often developed the greatest men of genius and intellect through private 
studies and the enquiring spirit, for the Bengali language will then contain nothing 
which will satisfy the enquiry of an earnest It*will ever remain a locsd 

jargon and all the future capabilities of the language Will be ruined and, man for 
man, it will be difficult for a Bengali to compete with a person of any other na- 
tionality in the world. For in no country do we find such an inversion of things 
and such unnatural burdens placed upon the shoulders ol^wys through the 
tragedy of such a language muddle. 1 am, therefore, of opinion the aim of 
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the University should always be to supplant English by the vernacular, but 
when, owing to the imperfect growth of our language it is not possible for us to do 
it, we should suffer English text- books and the English medium of instruction as 
necessary evils to be got rid of as soon as we can have suitable substitutes in the 
vernacular. If Government and the University would co-operate in bringing about 
such a development of the country it may be hoped that we shall soon 
get such elevated text-books in Bengali that it will be possible for us to dispense 
with English as a medium of instruction for the general B.A. or M.A. courses. 


Datta, A. C. 

(i) It will take a very long time before we shall be in a position to think of a sub • 
stitutefor English as the medium of instruction in the University courses. Unless? 
therefore, the University functions are to be suspended until the vernaculars 
reach the standard of requirements for university teaching English will have 
to continue as the medium of instruction for university j urposes. It, more- 
over, opens the gate of European thought for the Indian mind, which is more 
essential than more instruction in particular subjects. 

(ii) (a) As far as the Calcutta University is concerned I am decidedly of opinion that 
the students who matriculate are quite inadequately prepared in English, 
(h) English should be the medium of instruction in all those subjects in which 
a student will be expected to carry on his studies in English at the Uni- 
versity stage. 

(d) I would certainly draw a distinction between the study of the language and 
the study of the literature, and should like to see the two studies carried on 
separately, treated as two different subjects. This may not be quite possible 
in the school course : but the study of the language should predominate in 
the school course of English. 

(/) The study of the English language should be made compulsory for all students 
at the University. But the study of English literature need not be com- 
pulsory except for those whose studies comprise subjects related to English 
literature. (This method was adopted some j^ears ago in the Allahabad 
University.) 


Datta, Bibhutibhusok 

(i) and (iii) In a speech at the State school delivered a few months ago His High 
ness the Maharaja of Alwar observed : — 

“ While I do not minimise the importance of education being given to a higher stand- 
ard in the English language I do most emphatically maintain that, for the 
sake of our nationality, our country, and^ur religion it is even more necessary 
for education to be given in a thorough manner in the vernacular.” 

There is the more general proposition, which has found the acceptance of all 
classes of thinkers, that the children of a race would be best educated in, and 
through, their own mother tongue. The evil of forcing an alien language only 
serves to dry up, at their very sources, the very fountain springs of national 
power and, thus, impoverishes the nation on the side of initiative and origin- 
ality. For a lesson i^jppeals more to the head and heart of a boy and, thus, 
becomes tnore effective when it is conveyed through a medium in which 
the boy is fitted, by tradition and environment, to express his own thoughts, 
otherwise education becomes parrot-like cramming rather than intelligent 
understanding. It is also the opinion of the Education Commission of 1882 ; 
it came to the conclusion that a boy was more intelligent if he had 
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studied through the medium of the vernacular till the highest classes were 
reached. I would like to make the following suggestions : — 

'^(A) In the pre-University course all the subjects must be taught and exa- 
mined in Bengali. 

Though the existmg regulation permits candidates for the matriculation 
examination to submit their answer papers in history in Bengali the 
candidates cannot ordinarily avail themsplves of it since the subject 
is taught in schools through the medium of English. This accounts 
for the high percentage of failures in the subject. 

English will be taught as the compulsory second language. It must be 
begun when the boy has reached the fourth class. 

f(B) In the University course all the science subjects and logic must be taught 
and examined in Bengali. 

Students meet these new subjects for the first time at this stage. 
The scientific language is terse and technical, so cannot be easily mas- 
tered. The difficulty becomes still greater in the case of Indian boys 
as the tongue is foreign. So they are tempted to cram the ideas as 
much as possible, instead of trying to understand them. And this be- 
comes a sort of necessity for them as teachers are eager to make 
rapid progress in the subjects !-o as to finish the whole course within the 
limited period of two years. Every original investigator knows well the 
labour and the time he must spend in mastering an original paper when 
it is written in a language of which he is an imperfect master. 

In Bengali there are some elementary text books on physics, chemistry, botany, 
etc. BangUja Sahitya Parish ad \v<xs already begun to coin scientific 

terminology in Bengali so it will not be difficult to write advanced text- 
books. 


Datta, Birendra Kumar. 

l(i) The study of English should bo made eompulsory for all students — male and 
female — at all stages of education — from the primary stage up to the end of 
the University education. But I am, at the same time, of opinion that, excepting 
history, no other subject should be taught in English up to the B.A. From 
the B.L., M.A., and higher up students are to be allowed to read the 
original books in English in the different subjects and sciences along with 

Bengali translations as far as possible. Too much importance appears to 

have been given to the study of English and, as a result, our students have, in 
many cases, squandered their energy in learning this language, which might 
otherwise have been utilif^ed for acquiring profitable knowledge in other directions. 
They fail to enter into the spirit of their own culture and nation, and the 

geography, the history, the surroundings, and the literature of their own 

country remain, to a great extent, unfamiliar to them. This explains the cause 
which prevents professors of our universities from taking an active interest in 
iiheir work and from engaging themselves in any special department of science 
or literature. In fact, up till now, with a few brilliant exceptions, the contribu- 
tion of our professors to science and literature has been practically nil — a sad 
commentary on the system of education so long in vogue in our Univers- 
ity. 

I am strongly of opinion that Bengali, which is the mother tongue of the people of 
this presidency, should be made the medium of instruction, instead of English, 

(c) The kind of training now given in English does not seem to be satisfactory. 

As for the matriculation class too many books are assigned for study but, 
as questions are set from none of them, students do not read them 
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carefully. I -would do away with all the books and, instead of them 
select one book containing selections in poetry and prose from the 'bes 
modem authors and make its study compulsory. I would assign one-fourtl 
of the total marks for proficiency in this book, the remaining three-fourthi 
of the marks being kept apart for composition, essay writing, and translatioi 
from Bengali into English and from English into Bengali. 

For the I. A. and I. Sc. classes I would keep one- third marks for composition 
etc., and the rest for book study. 

(e) The matriculation examination, and also other examinations, should not b< 
* conducted in English, 

It is a matter for great regret that question papers in Bengali and Sanskrit ever 
are set to a great extent in English. 

As matters stand at present students are allowed to answer questions on Sans 
krit in English. There is a Sanskrit grammar written in English and issued 
by the University. Boys learn very little of Sanskrit and Bengali undei 
the present arrangement. Students who have passed the B.A. in Sanskrit will 
be found not oven able to understand the most elementary books in Sanskrit, 

As regards Bengali, which has been recently introduced, the study of poetry is 
not included in the prescribed courses. Grammar is also not studied. As a 
rule, boys do not read Bengali at all, and professors and teachers ignore 
the subject altogether in their courses of lectures. 

The study of Bengali should be thorough, both poetry and prose being included 
in the curriculum. The study of Bengali grammar must also be made 
compulsory. 


De, Har Mohxjn. 

4 » 

(i) Yes ; so far as English literature is concerned ; but, in other* subjects, English night 

be gradually dominated by the vernacular up to the I. A. examination. In the B.A* 
classes English ought to be the medium of instruction as well as of examination. 

(ii) (h) Only so far as English is concerned it ought to be the medium in the top three 

classes of high English schools. But in other subjects it is unnecessary. 

(c) No ; I am not satisfied. Greater ability to express common ideas in correct 

and simple English, without laying much stress upon the thinking capacity 
of our young students is required. A prescribed course of study, with oral 
examinatibn in conversation, would do. 

(d) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(/) Yes ; students whose general course of study is other than linguistic may be 
expecteJ to be familiar with certain standard works in a general way. 


De, Satischandra. 

« 

(i) Yes ; except in the vernacular and classical languages, e.g,, Sanskrit, Persian, etc. 

(ii) (a) and (c). See my answer to question 8. 

(6) The vernacular should be the medium of instruction in all the classes, except the 
highest four, in which instruction should be imparted in both the vernacular 
and English in or^er that students may learn how their teachers express 
their thoughts in English. Vernacular should be the medium of the 
teaching of classical languages and vernacular to all the classes. 

Bengali, for example, may become the medium of instruction in all the classes 
of schools and colleges when it becomes suffici^tly developed. There are 
tedinical terms of Western philosophy, tdences, and arts for which there ar© 
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no Bengali cquivalmts. Again, instruction cannot be imparted to a class in 
Bengali when in it there are students whose vernacular is not Bengali. In 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, for example, in every big class there are 
several slui.nt 8 whose vernacular is not Bengali. In the Dacca College 
there are classes in which there are some students whose vernacular is not 
Bongali. This difficulty is likely to be experienced more in colleges than in 
schools. As schools are numerous a student, whose vernacular is Santhali 
may read in a school of the Santhal Parganas, in which instruction is given 
from the highest to the lowest class in Santhali. But, as colleges are few, 
students whose vernaculars are Santhali, Assamese, Bengali, Urdu, and 
English, may be congregated in a college. 

English literature should be taught in English in all the classes of the college in 
order that students may be rendered capable of expressing their thoughts 
in English — the language in which the pleadings of law courts are conduct- 
ed, in which communication with the inhabitants of the other parts of India 
and with Europeans is carried on, and in which we are enabled to avail 
ourselves of the intellectual wealth of the various countries of the old and new 
worlds. But, lecturers on English should resort to the vernacular when- 
ever an idea can bo better expressed or more easilj^ understood by means of it 
(the vernacular). 

(d) In the school and the intermediate classes of the college there should be no 

distinction ; but the differentiation may be instituted in the degree stage 
so that B.A. students should cultivate both English literature and English 
composition and B.So. students only the latter. 

(e) Yes ; except in the vernacular and classical languages, r.j/., Sanskrit, Persian, etc. 

(/) Yes ; the study of modern English literature and of the art of English compos- 
ition. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

(i) Under the existing order of things English has been used as the medium of instruc- 
tion and of examination at every stage above the matriculation and in most of the 
subjects even in the matriculation stage ; but now we are brought face to face 
with the larger question as to how far the vernaculars ought to, and may, replace 
English as the vehicle of teaching. There cannot be any doubt that every system 
of national education ought to take the national tongue as the basis but, apart 
from this question, let us take the practical consideration, viz,, whether the 
waste of time and energy over the acquisition of a foreign tongue, which this 
anomalous system involves, ought not to make us pause and consider the 
desirability and feasibility of making the vernaculars the right and proper 
medium of instruction. I have elsewhere pointed out the difficulties of Indian 
students under the present system by which almost everything has to be 
taught from an early stage in a language which they do not learn from Ihe lips 
of thoir mothers. Our students’ weakness in English has been the object of sheer 
and ridicule by short-sighted and unsympathetic critics ; but there is no better 
commentary on the situation than the fact that those who are most uncompro- 
mising in their criticism do not themselves acquire more than a score of verna- 
cular words during their lifelong stay in India. The situation can lie best realised 
by a foreigner if he can imagine, for a moment, a state of things in which, 
suppose, j^glish boys are asked to prosecute their courses of studies in 
Russian and they are lectured upon and examined in that language. The 
genius of the English language differs entirely from that of the oriental langu- 
ages, to which our students are bom, and the laborious process of acquiring 
it absorbs so much attention that it necessarily leads to considerable weakness 
in other suhieets. Eight years of school life, and three or four years in the ooUege, 
are spent more or less entirely in the acquisition of this ail-important foreign 
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tongue, and one cannot but be struck if he imagines the stupendous amount of 
wastage of intellect and energy which such a process entails. 

It will not be seriously disputed, I think, that it is desirable to recognise the claims 
of the vernaculars to bo the medium of instruction ; but the most important 
question is how far it is feasible and practicable to do so. When the start was 
first made for university education in this country the capacity and resources 
of the vernaculars wore unknown, and there were no suitable text-books to go 
upon ; consequently, there was no other alternative than the adoption of English 
4is the medium of teaching and examination. The fact that it was the language 
of the rulers, and that it was considered as a passport to employment in the 
services and the learned professions, lent its strong support to this scheme. 
The system has become, in course of time, so deeply and firmly rooted in our 
institutions,' and our students and professors have become so thoroughly accus- 
tomed to it, that any alteration in this direction is apprehended to be productive 
of the greatest confusion and evil by disturbing the settled order of things. 
On the other hand, the growing adaptability of the vernaculars as a medium for 
teaching, and their immense possibilities, combined with the fact that these 
possibilities can be best developed by proper university recognition, make it 
almost imperatively necessary to introduce the vernaculars as the proper medium. 
We are gradually getting over the old-world faith, so sweepingly expressed by 
Macaulay’s words, that a shclfful of books on Western literature is worth more 
than a library of the East. It is not beyond doubt, however, whether the verna- 
culars can be usefully utilised in teaching the higher branches of learning, 
or a highly technical subject, and, in spite of a healthy and increasing tendency 
in this direction, the number of text-books as yet, is, few and limited. It has 
been urged that if the vernaculars are solemnly included in our curriculum, and 
opportunities are properly given, text-books and educational literature (for 
necessity ultimately leads to invention) will be directly forthcoming, and that 
the University ought not to be slow in extending its desired patronage which 
alone can promote and realise this good cause. Recognising these difficulties on 
both sides it is obligatory upon us to make a carefully considered and cautious 
advance, steering clear of thoughtless impetuosity, on the one hand, and of 
equally thoughtless sneer and banter on the other. 

The best course would be to introduce the vernaculars by stages and by slow 
degrees so that they may gradually replace English as the sole medium. I do not 
believe in reforms by leaps and bounds however imperative the suggested course 
of reform may bo. If English is suddenly replaced by the vernaculars there can 
be no doubt that it will bring the gravest confusion into our educational system, 
such is the accustomed groove into which it has been led. If, however, for the 
present, the teaching and examination in certain suitable subjects be conducted 
in the vernacular it will bo possible to introduce in course of time a similar 
method in other subjects. To take a concrete instance, candidates are now 
allowed option in the matriculation to answer history papers in their verna- 
eulars ; this experiment has not proved un.'^uccessful. They may be similarly 
allowed the option in certain other papers, e.g., geography or mathematics, to 
write in their vernaculars. Gradually, this option may be extended if found 
suitable. Similar option may also bo allowed in a limited number of subjects, 
for the present, in the I. A. as a preparatory step to the gradual expansion of the 
vernaculars as a suitable medium. In course of time this option may be taken 
away and writing in the vernaculars may be made compulsory. Thus, recognising 
the vernacular as the vehicle of teaching up to a certain point in at least some 
selected subjects we may gradually dovelope its possibilities of further expan- 
sion in this direction. 

^o long as this ultimate object is not realised — and it will take some time for 
its full realisation — my proposal is that English should be used as a medium in 
subjects in which it is not yet practicable to introduce the vernaculars at once ; but, 
4it the same time, a distinction ought to be made not in the school, but in the 
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University, between practical training in the use of the English language and 
training in the study of English literature. Up to the I. A. standard the teaching 
of English literature may bo continued but, after that stage, as soon as special- 
isation begins (as it ought to begin) training in the use of the English language 
alone is quite enough for those who do not want to specialise in English 
literature, but w'ho want to take up some special branch of arts or science ; for the 
study of English literature would bo of no practical use, except by way of general 
culture, to this latter class of students. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

^i) It would be an excellent thing if the vernaculars could be used as the medium 
of instruction and of examination both in secondary schools and in the University 
courses. That would reduce the mental strain upon students, on the one hand, 
and would raise the vernaculars in the scale of languages on the other. But 
the time is not yet. There are at present hardly any veri^cular books worth 
^reading in ordinary subjects, not to speak of abstruse ones, so, by the introduction 
of the vernaculars as the medium, on sentimental grounds, the results will be 
very unsatisfactory. The University should at first form text-book committees 
of experts on different subjects with a view to prepare proper text books on those 
subjects, and then gradually introduce them in schools, as well as in the 
University. 

(ii) (a), {h), (c) and (d) Average students do not possess an adequate command of EngUsh on 
their entrance to the University, but this defect will not bo remedied by the 
introduction of tlie vernacular as the medium of instruction. The evil is in the 
whole course of the study of English from the beginning in a minor school 
where, instead of laying a proper and stable foundation, cramming in its 
worst form has to bo cultivated, with the result that the whole thing at last 
becomes top-heavy and unstable. The improvement lies in the introduction 
of proper text -books all along the line, and in the improved method of 
teaching by competent teachers who would understand and exercise a distinc- 
tion between the study of the English language and the study of English 
literature. 

(e) Thr' vernaculars should gradually be introduced into the matriculation exa- 
mination in the subjects on which proper text books are prepared. 

(/) As the knowledge of English is necessary even for the courses of study other 
than linguistic English should be taught to all students during their 
University course. 


Dey, N. N. 

( i ) I do not hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above the school period. As I have already said, in 
the pre-University stage the vernacular medium can be fully used. And, even in 
the degree stage, my experienee goes to say that scientific and technical training 
may, with advantage, be given in the vernacular (^sing, of course, the English 
technical terms), for then the student understands things fully and can ex- 
press himself afterwards in the vernacular or in English. 

Jiii) English as the compulsory language should be studied throughout the pre-University 
and University courses. For science students general works in English in their 
respective scientific subjects may serve their purpose, and no critical study of 
literature is necessary for them. 
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Dhar, Rai Sahib Bihari Lal. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

(^) English should be the medium in teaching English only. In teaching other 
subjects the vernaculars should be the medium of instruction. 

(c) Not quite satisfied ; the maximum limit of enrolment for each class should. 

be reduced, and the number of boys under one head should not exceed 300. 

(e) The examination in English only should be conducted in English. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

(i) If English is the medium of instruction and of examination at every stage of the 
University course the bulk of the people ii likely to be excluded from the- 
benefits of university education, and even those who are able to go up in English 
will be compelled to spend a disx>roportionate amount of time and energy in 
acquiring proficiency in that language. The most suitable arrangement seems 
to be to treat the vernacular as the principal language up to the University, with 
English as a compulsory second language. In the University not moi'e than a 
working knowledge of English should be demanded from non-language subjects. 
A high standard in English should be insisted upon in the case of candidates 
who take language as the principal subject. In the case of students taking, 
non-language subjects a few books may be prescribed for non-detailed study. 

At present the bulk of those that Join the University either look forward to Government employ- 
n.'nt or to careers In which a good knowledge of English is indispensable. Until this is altered any changes 
vlilch are likely to give a subordinate position to English are not likely to be popular, but if the aim is to 

E read the leaven of education uniformly, it is very necessary to afford facilities for university instructicis 
rough the medium of the language of the people. 


Duke, W. V. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) They have not anything approaching an adequate command of English. 

(b) It would appear desirable that instruction, with English as the medium, should? 

commence as early in a student’s life as possible. I, therefore, think that- 
English should be the medium in classes I — IV of high schools, as at present. 

(c) No ; lam strongly of opinion that English should be taught to beginners by 

teachers strong in English. At present, this is done by matriculates in the 
majority of cases. Matriculates are not fit to teach an important subject, 
like English, and I would suggest that the rules which at present sanction 
the employment of matriculates as English teachers be abolished, and that 
the standard be clearly laid down that no one, unless he is of the I. A. status,, 
is competent to teach English in any school. 

(c) Yes. 

(/) English should be a compulsory subject, as it is at present. The present 
arrangements for science students, etc., appear to be satisfactory. 


Dunn, S. 6. 

(i) The answer is in the .affirmative so far as the majority of universities ia 
concerned. But that is not a valid objection to the establishment univers- 
ities of a purely indigenous type in which an Indian vernacular should be thor 
medium of ins ruction and Indian classical languages, arts, and science 3 the 
main oblect of studv. 
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<ii) (a), (6), and (c). University students have not, on their entrance to the University, 
an adequate command of English. They Jiave not been taught to speak 
or write it correctly ; they do not understMid the elements of its structure, 
and they have great difficulty in following lectures or reading books in 

. English. 

It is suggested that English should not be the medium of instruction in 
schools, but should be learnt as a second language at about the fifth class stage 
when a boy is twelve or thirteen years of age. It should be taught as a 
language by trained language teachers ; at present it is not so taught. 

The boy who is going up to the University will require a different type of 
English training from this, or rather he will need, in addition to it, what the 
other boys will not need — a greater familiarity with the literary use of the 
language. He can attend special classes for matriculation candidates and, in 
this way, he will have a practical training in the use of the English language 
and a training preliminary to the study of English literature. 

<{d) It is essential to make this distinction. Because it has not hitherto been 
recognised in our Indian universities our English courses have been futile. 
At present, the University teacher has to teach English literature to 
students who have not mastered the English language ; he trios, therefore, at 
the same time, to give them this training which they should have received at 
the schools ; he has not time for both, and the result is that neither is pro- 
perly acquired by the students. It follows from this that there should be 
two courses in English at the University : — 

(A) Compulsory for all under-graduates. This course would complete the 
training begun in the school in English as a language. It would neces- 
sarily include a certain amount of modern English literature, but this 
would be studied as illustrative of the language, and not with a view 
to literary criticism. 

‘(B) An optional course in English literature. In this the student would be 
able to study English literature adequately because by his other train- 
ing he would know the language better than he does now. He would 
have time to study the literature from a critical and historical point of 
view and not, as now, be content with merdfy verbal interpretation. 
Only men interested in literature would take this course ; for all who 
desired to learn English in order to speak and understand it for practical 
as distinguished from artistic, purposes would be satisfied with the 
compulsory course. The fault of the present system is that we force many 
men to study English literature in a very indifferent manner when 
they are not interested in the subject, and desire only to learn the 
language. The result is that we destroy in them all taste for any 
literature and they never afterwards read for pleasure. 


Dunn, T. 0. D. 


'J[i) Yes ; but with the present level of attainment in English at the matriculation 
stage this is not possible. Much instruction leading to the intermediate must, of 
r ecessity, be in the vernacular. Further, I beUeve strongly that in the study of a 
classic like Sanskrit there is little to be gained, and very much to be lost, by using 
English as the medium of translation. Bengali has its roots in Sanskrit ; and 
the modem language would gam, from the point of view of scientific analysis, 
if it wore closely connected with the study of the parent language. I have 
oremarked on this in connecuon with school work in this question. 
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(ii) (a) No ; in the vast majority of cases, no. 

{b) English should be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools to 
the utmost extent of the capacity of the staff. The “ extent ” of its use 
varies now with different institutions, as follows : — 

(A) Schools under missionary control, with European teachers, are able to use 

English as the medium of instruction at a stage four years before 
the n atriculation. The senior classes of these schools may reasonably be 
described as bilingual. At present, the best of them are girls’ schools, 
with several European teachers. 

(B) The better schools staffed solely by Indians — Government high schools 

and certain privately managed institutions — have not yet attained to this 
standard, English, two years from the matriculation, is scarcely a com- 
plete medium of instruction, and cannot be considered so even in the final 
year of school work, 

(C) The average “ recognised ” school does not attain, at any stage, to the free 

use of English as a medium of instruction. 

The subjects taught through the medium of English would bo all the sub- 
jects of the existing curriculum with the definite exception of the Indian 
classical languages. Translation from Sanskrit should be carried on in 
Bengali. This is only fair to the pupil, and the only means of attaining: 
to a scholarly and analytic knowledge of the mother tongue, and the 
correction of the hideous evil of the “ key ” by which a boy translates his 
Sanskrit into the vilest kind of English. There has been much discussion 
on this question of the medium of instruction. It is frequently asserted 
that a boy studying the subjects of the school course in the vernacular 
alone knows more about these subjects than the boy who has been 
taught through English. This is a specious argument based upon an 
hypothesis that is probably quite false. How much can a schoolboy learn 
of anything ? And what is the value of the content of his knowledge t 
Probably very little. The real question is . — to what extent has he 
been taught to think ? This latter goal will be better realised through 
the medium of English. It is again asserted that, were teachers free to 
work in the vernacular, they would teach so much more rapidly that 
there would be more time for more thorough instruction in English. 
Again specious ! Probably true — if the teachers of English were of 
better quahfication. With the present type of man this latter system 
would involve the disappearance of English altogether. 

(c) No; there can be no satisfaction, with the kind of training that fails to 
enable boys to use English and to understand it freely in the lecture-room. 
The improvements desirable are as follows ; — 

(1) The cultivation from the earliest stages of the power of expression in 

English, 

(2) The application of simple phonetic laws and the early attainment of 

accurate pronunciation. 

(3) The ehmination of reading material that fails to provide: — , 

(A) Ideas familiar to young Indian minds. 

(B) A vocabulary in modern use. 

(C) A stock of idioms that are familiar to Englishmen. 

(4) The training of the ear in conversa&on and in the reproduction verbally,. 

or on paper, of material read aloud in English. This last should be 
part of the final n atriculation test. 
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(6) The elimination of meaningless “ gerund-grinding,” and the complete 
abolition of fantastic grammatical terms. 

What is needed in the matriculate is the capacity to understand spoken 
English (not too difficult), the power of expression in English, and the 
ability to read simple narrative prose. 

(d) The study of English literature, as such, should be taken up in the latest stages 
of university work by those who desire it ; and this study should be of an. 
advanced kind similar to that of an honours school in English in the modern 
European universities. What literature is studied before the above course 
is possible should be so selected and so handled as to contribute substan- 
tially to the practical training of the student in the English language. 1 
would suggest some such system as the following : — 

(A) In the school — training in the use of the English language only, assisted 

by the reading of simple English texts arranged to that end. Skilful 
choice of reading material may enable “ literature ” to be introduced ; 
but its study will be, as it were, unconscious. 

(B) In the University : training in the use of the English language only, up to 

the present B. A. stage, assisted by the reading of English texts arranged 
to that end. Here, of course, the material selected will increase in diffi- 
culty, but it should be consciously and consistently subordinated to the 
idea of linguistic training. Such material, while it can be of great interest 
and of considerable range, even of considerable chronological range, 
will never include Shakespeare’s As Yoi(. Like It or Rossetti’s Blessed 
Danh zel. I am inclined to think there is much feeling on tliis point ; 
and that Indians are apt to consider it an insult to their intelligence 
if they are told that “ literature is not yet ” in the B. A. curriculum. 
But wo have to legislate for the mass ; and the results of the present 
system are deplorably comic. 

Briefly, then, I do not recommend any study of English literature, as such, in 
the school. In the University, up to the stage of the present B. A., I would 
subordinate all “ literature ” to the needs of linguistic training. After 
that stage, for those who desire it, I w^ould v/elcome a good honours 
school in Enghsh language and literature, with all its customary branches 
of study. 

(e) No ; with our jjrescnt system of secondary education I would allow a matric- 
ulation candidate to express himself in any language that his examiners, 
could understand, with the following proviso! : — 

(1) The English papers must be answered in English. 

(2) The classical papers must be answered in the mother tongue of the candidate. 

Of course, it might bo urged that this would tend to discourage the study 
and use of English throughout the school course. But the English portion 
of the matriculation examination should be so conducted (with an added 
tost of the student’s power to understand spoken Enghsh) as to obviate 
this. 

(/) It is highly desirable to teach English to all students up to the B. A. standard. 
It should not be necessary to continue such instruction in the honours 
courses of the M. A. If the proposals of point (d), above, are accepted I 
would have the same course of training in the use of the English language 
for all students up to the B. A. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 

(i) My practical experience of teaching in India has been connected mainly with 
science subjects, and principally with chemistry. It appears to me that, in 
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science subjects, the only practicable medium of education in India is English foi 
undergraduates and post-graduate students. When I arrived in India I was 
pleasantly surprised at the command of English at the disposal of even first-yeai 
students. Lecturing, as I do, to the first-year class, I find that students ofter 
experience difiiculty in understanding an Englishman at first. This is due to the 
fact that many of the class have never heard an Englishman speak at length 
before. It is not their fault, and points to no ineptitude on their part. It is 
obviously impossible for every school to provide for even one Englishman on its 
staff. I find that, by giving a series of elementary lectures on familial 
subjects — with free use of the blackboard and practical demonstrations — even 
village lads soon get accustomed to my voice and understand my lectures. 

(ii) (h) For science students it is a sine qua non that English must be largely the 
medium of instruction as a preparation for future study. For “ middle *’ 
classes I consider that a combined course of English and vernacular, as used 
in the Punjab, is a good system. 

(d) There is too much attention paid to the study of “ literature ” and poetry in 

the average university curriculum, and too little to the practical study of 
the language. Ask the average boy to write a description of a common 
object, e,g.i a bicycle, and he will, in most cases, produce a very indifferent 
effort. If asked to describe “ Sesame and Lilies ” he would probably pro- 
duce something quite reasonable — ^mainly quotations from text-books or 
his teacher’s notes. 

(e) I should insist on English for science subjects, but see no reason why such 

subjects as history should not be answered in tl e vernacular. It would give 
the Indian student a chance of displaying any tendency to “ style 

(/) Yes; if a student is studying science I advocate a study of English, such as 
would make newspapers and periodicals easily understandable. In other 
words, I recommend a course of study which does not involve the study of 
set books. English should be a subject of examination, otherwise it would 
be completely neglected. 


Dutt, Bamapada. 

(i) Under normal conditions the medium of instruction and examination should be 
the vernacular of the country. If the acquisition of knowledge be the object of 
education it may be more easily attained, and wdth less strain, if imparted 
through the medium of the vernacular. I wish vjry much that the medium of 
instruction and examination in Bengal, be Bengah, but there are certain 
difficulties in the way, viz : — 

(A) India, as at present circumstanced, must look towards England as her ideal and 

store- house in matters of education and, if instruction is imparted through 
the vernaculars of the country, she would lose the benefit of the services 
of the English- preferring educationists. It may be argued against this view 
that Indians may bo sent to Europe to be equipped with proper materials 
and that they may, on their return, impart their acquired knowledge in their 
own vernacular. But I doubt whether such Indians, with few honourable 
exceptions, will become first-rate men during their comparatively short 
stay in Europe. 

(B) As long as the administration of the country will continue to be British a high 

degree of proficiency in English will be necessary for people to be associated 
with the higher branches of the administration, 

(C) India is divided into many provinces having different vernaculars. There should 

be a lingm franca for the exchange of thoughts and ideas and the transaction of 
business between different provinces. Up to now English serves the above 
purpose, and it is desirable that it should continue to do so. 
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(D) The want of proper text- books in the vernaculars. 

For the above reasons, I would suggest that the medium of instruction and 
examination in the University course above the matriculation should remain 
English for some time to come. The University authorities may gradually 
introduce the vernacular medium, except for instruction and examination in 
English literature, subject by subject. When they are satisfied that a sufficient 
number of well-equipped Indians and text-books are available to teach 
that particular subject. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(6) In secondary schools subjects other than English literature and language 
should be imparted in the vernacular. By this method students will 
acquire knowledge in those subjects more easily, and with less strain. 

(c) No ; the teaching of English should be more thorough. Attempts should 

be made to create a taste and desire in students to read English literature 
more thoroughly and copiously, and examination should be conducted to test 
their proficiency. Attempts should bo made to enable students to speak 
English more freely and correctly. Much depends epon the selection of 
teachers. Teachers appointed to teach English should not only have a 
mastery over English literature and language, but also must be able to speak 
idiomatic and correct English, with correct pronunciation and accent. 

(d) I would like to draw a distinction between practical training in the use of the 

English language, and training in the use of English literature in schools 
only. And, if that is done successfully, no such distinction would be 
necessary in the University. 

(e) The matriculation examination in all subjects other than English may pro- 

fitably be conducted in the vernacular, for teaching and examination of thorjo 
subjects in the vernacular will improve the vernacular of the boys, and 
reduce their strain. 

(/) Yes ; for those students whose general course of study may not bo linguistic 
the teaching of English literature should be of an easy and practical nature 
as opposed to critical study. 


Dutt, P. N. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(6)1 should recommend a reversion to the old system under which instruction in all 
subjects, except the second language, was given in English. 

(c) Not at all ; I suggest thal; boys should be made to speak and write good idiomatic 

English employed in every day life. At present students learn a lot of 
useless things, but no honest attempt is made to train them in what they 
will require most afterwards. 

(d) No distinction need be drawn at school, but more attention to the former is 

necessary. The process may bo reversed later for those who wish to specialise 
in English literature. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes ; so far as speaking and writing good English are concerned. I should 
recommend that all students should have a training, keeping this object in 
view. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

(i) English is the of India. It has kept us in touch witli a great civili- 

sation and a great world- Empire, and it is essentially necessary that our education 
should be sufficiently in English that we may ever grow in common understanding 
and sympathiy, mutual love and admiration, that we may hnilH nr» the new em- 
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pire civilisation with all that is finest and best in the East and West. The lan- 
guage that^has welded the Sikh and the Mahratta, the Madras&i and the Bengali, 
into one body politic with one impulse and sympathy will unite us all with the 
Britisher and the Canadian, the African and the Australian, into one fraternity of 
the future that will stand for the highest civilisation of humanity. English we 
rhust know so that we may be able to express ourselves, to plead for ourselves, but 
it is necessary, at the same time, that we must have sunicient thought and inform- 
ation, law and logic, to express. To sacrifice the one for the other would be a short- 
sighted policy, audit seems hitherto we have sacrificed much of the latter — viz.y 
thought and information — for the sake of attaining proficiency in English. 
Indeed, there is a great deal of work to be done amongst ourselves in enlightening 
all our masses in the way of knowledge, and this can only be done in our vernacu- 
lars, and it is more necessary for us to have thought and information, than to 
master a medium of expression. The highest and widest scope of Indian educa- 
tional policy is not to An ylicise us, but to Indianise the knowledge of the West. 
Wo have ne 03 3sarily to live upon our vernaculars in our af ter-University life and, 
thus, the introduction of the vernacular in the Univeisity course would keep up 
a continuity of our efforts. I should, therefore, think that English should not ba 
the medium of examination and instruction at every stage above the matricula- 
tion in the unwersity stage, and I recommend the following changes, that we may 
know English well enough and have enough of thought and information : — 

Matriculation : — 


English ..... Two text-books — two papers. 

Bengali 

Arithmetic 
History 
Geography 
Science . 

Algebra 
Geometry 
Sanskrit 
or 

Persian . 

College course — I. A., 1. Sc., B. A., and^B. Sc. : — 

I have proposed elsewhere ten papers for the intermediate course and eight papers 
for the final course. According to my division into groups two jiapers of the 
principal subject and one paper of the subsidiary vjubject will be in Bengali. 
Two papers in general English literature* will be eompulsoiy in the inter- 
ricdiate course in arts and science and one paper on essay compulsory in the 
final course. 

Below the matriculation course in classes V, V], VII, where T have already pro- 
])osed absolute freedom to the teacher, and absolute removal of the rigidity of 
(‘xaminations, I lay great stress upon the direct method of teaching English. 
In the matriculation course, again, almost all the subj'ects being in Bengali, the 
student will find more time at his disposal for learning English, and I have, thus, 
proposed two text-books and tAvo papers. Beginning in this Avay I am sure the 
average student’s efficiency in English will increase, rather than decline, by the 
introduction of vernacular papers in the college course. 


I 


Three papers. 
In Bensali. 


7 One paper. 
S In English. 

? One paper. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

(i) No ; English should be the optional medium of instruction and examination. A 
thorough knowledge of English is, however, necessary for all students. 
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(li) (a) During the last twenty years I have found that our students’ command of 
English is not adequate. There seems to be no ground for thinking that 
matters have gone from bad to worse in recent years. 

(h) English might be made the medium of instruction in the highest two classes 
only in teaching English. 

(c) A compulsory text-book in modern prose should be a subject of examination 
besides unseens and translations. The text-book must not contain, as it, 
unfortunately, did contain in days gone by, too many allusions to heraldry, 
classical history, and such other subjects. It should be a modern liook. 

((/) Yes; English literature need form no part of the matriculation course, ncr 
of the B.8c. course. But the practical use of English should be taught. 

(r) m 

(/) B.Sc.’s and others might study some essays of distinguished scientists; but not 
jMilton nor 8hakesx)eare. 


Dutta, Eabindra Mohan. 

^ i) I do not hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and 
of examination at every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 
English should bo kept as one branch of study, and a compulsory branch of 
study at every stage above the matriculation in the university course. But the 
meilium of instructing or examining in other branches of knowledge, e.g. mathe- 
matics, physics, philosophy, chemistry, etc., ought to be the vernacular of the 
district where the college is situated. This will not only facilitate the mastery 
of the subject by students, but will also remove po-sibilitics of misapprehension 
and cramming, which many students are constrained to do because they find it 
difficult to master the English language. This adoption of a vernacular 
medium for the teaching and examination of branches of language other than 
English will also liberate a portion of the energy of students, now spent in 
mastering the medium of instruction, for the advancement and acquisition of 
knowledge of the subject. The student will, moreover, be in a position to 
devote his energy to the mastering of one or two languages more (e.g., French 
or German) which arc necessary for higher research work. 

.(ii) (6) In secondary schools also English should be used as the medium of instruction 
only when teaching the* English language ; no other subject need bo taught in 
English. The adoption of the English medium in teaching .subjects other 
than English is an unnecessary strain upon the energies of student.s. 

(c) The training given in Englrsh nowadays, before entrance to the University, is 

not quite unsatisfactoiy. But it is possible to improve it. The books 
dealing with fiction, legends, and mythological stories may be profitably 
replaced by books that are historical, biographical, or that deal with the 
present state of the country. The present is always the chief concern of a 
man ; the past is only useful as explaining the pre.sent ; and the future 
ideals are useful as giving the pioper direction to present activities. From 
this point of view myths and legends are more or less an intellectual 
luxury ; for the study of these educational institutions may safely tru,st to 
the pleasure-seeking nature of man. Educational institutions cannot mini.ster 
to all the wants of man ; they can, at best, minister to his needs in life. 
From this standpoint the study of the English language, rather than of English 
literature, ought to be the prime object in secondary schools and books like 
those wiitten for the People’s Library series or the Home Univer.sity Library 
series may be recommended for study in the higher classes of secondary 
schools. 

(d) For reasons stated above, I would draw a distinction both in school and 

university between practical training in the use of the English language 
and training in the study of English literature. I wo^d advocate practical 
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training in the use of the English language to be made a compulsory 
course of study in all stages of University education up to the first degree 
examination. The books of the Home University Library series or the People’s 
Library series, and books ot similar nature, will serve very well the purpose 
of text-books for this course. The object of this course will be chiefly the 
extension of knowledge of dilTerent subjects and the capacity of correctly 
expressing ideas about diflerent things in English. The study of English 
literature ought to be an optional course where the chief object of study will 
be the artistic beauties and defects of English literary works. For such study 
the courses prescribed now'adays by the existing system will very well 
serve the purpose. 

(e) The matriculation examination in all subjects except English ought to be 
conducted in the vernacular. Jf this system is adopted a great part of the 
energy of our young students will be saved for more profitable work. They 
will not, for instance, be required to spend nine years on a simple course ol 
mathematics simply for inability to express their reasoning in English. 

(;) I do think that English vshould be taught to all students during their University 
course for, otherwise, the doors of modern science, philosophy, history, and, 
in short, all the golden gains of modern civilisation will be shut against them. 

For students w'hose general course of study may be other than linguistic the 
course should consist of simple books written in English about their special 
branch of study, or books of an encyclopaedic nature (especially of scientific oi 
contemporary historical or statistical interest) like Tht Modern Worla 
books, in short, that will give a fair general idea of the present-day world 
outside the college walls. 

(iii) As niy answer to part u) is in the negative I would recommend that in all stage> 
of the University and pre-University courses the vernacular should be the medium 
of instruction and examination for all branches of knowledge except English, 
So far as the teaching of English is concerned it is impracticable to teach oui 
boys in the lower classes of secondary schools through the English medium 
but in the University classes this can be done without difficulty The examin> 
ation in English should, of course, except in the lowest classes of secondary schools 
be always in the English medium. This has been fomid practicable and profitable , 
and, without this condition, there will be no useful training in English at all 


Pawcus, G. E. 


(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(b) The practice in Bihar and Orissa is to use English as the medium of instruc 

tion in the highest four classes. This seems tp be satisfactory. 

(c) No ; too much attention appears to be given to set books and too little t( 

acquiring a knowledge of spoken English and to cultivating a facility fo 
speaking and writing English in a simple style. The result is that students 
when they join colleges, find it difficult to follow the lectures given. 

(d) Yes ; I would do this, if possible, but the process would have to be a gradun 

one for many English teacliers in our schools are unable to speak and write 
simple English correctly. Any person who has to read much correspoiidenc( 
from matriculates and persons educated to about that standard must be 
struck by the lack of idiom and the frequent use of stilted phrases taken from 
the set books which they have read in class when at school or college. 

(e’) Yes ; except perhaps in history. 

(!) Yes ; except that, perhaps, if the teaching of English in schools is ever success 
fully modified on the lines suggested it might become unnecessary for stu 
dents who take up a non-linguistic course to continue to study English whei 
at college. Such students need facility in speaking and writing simph 
English, bi^ this'it should be possible for them to acquire at school. 
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Forebsteb, Rev. J. C. 

(i) English should bo retained as the medium of instruction in colleges. 

(ii) (a) Vide my answer to question 8. 

(h) English should bo retained for all subjects with the exception of history. 

(c) English should be taught by the direct method in the lower classes, and the 

best and most highly trained teachers engaged for these classes. 

(d) I should like to see the distinction made through the whole college course. 

I suggest that English composition should be compulsory for the interme- 
diate and degree (arts and science), and English Jiterature an optional 
subject for both the I. A. and B. A. 


Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 

«{i) It is not necessary that English should be used as the medium of instruction and 
of examination at every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 
Vernacular may, and should, be used as the medium. But English is to be used 
as the medium so long as suitable text- books are not prepared. The prepar- 
ation and publication of th(\se text-books should be undertaken by the 
University. 

(ii) (a) If English is to be used as the medium after the matriculation the knowledge 
of lhlgli^h possessed by students on their entrance to th(^ University is suffi 
cicnt, otherwise not. 

(6) English should by no means be us(‘d as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools for students jireparing tor the matriculatifuh but steps must bo 
takim so that students may learn English well, and arrangements should be 
made for giving practical training in the use of the English language. 

(r) The present system of training in English in secondary* scliools is not satisfac- 
tory. Fixed text-books (both prose and poetry) in English should be 
compiled and published by the University. These books should contain 
writings of well-known English authors. More care should be taken to teach 
grammar, composition, etc., and the reading of extra books. The examination 
should be a general test of tlui knowledge in grammar, composition, etc., 
and should also include questions from the prescribed texts. 

(d) Certainly there shoidd be a distinction between the kind of training in second- 
ary schools and that in the University. In schools students should learn 
English as a language, but in the University English should be taught as 
literature. 

{e) The matriculation examination in all the subjects should not be conducted in 
English. 

■(/) A general knowledge of the English language is essential to all U niversity students. 
Consequently, those students whose general course of study is other than 
linguistic should undergo a special training in the use of the English language. 
A good number of interesting books should be prescribed for them, and the 
examination should include questions for test in general advancement. 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

<i) Yes ; I do, and this for three reasons : — 

(A) Because such a course I consider necessary to ground our students well in English, 
a good working knowledge of which is a necessity to our educated men as 
English is the language of administration in the country, and is also a 
common medium of intercommunication between Indians speaking different 
vernaculars. 
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(B) Because there is a great wealth of books in English on all subjects in con- 

trast with want or poverty of books on many subjects in Bengali or any 
other vernacular. 

(C) In order that a portion of our college, students may ha\;e the benefit of being 

taught by good European professors. 

At some distant day all subjects will, doubtless, come to be taught through the 
medium of the vernaculars of the land, and English will then be taught, and 
thoroughly taught, only as a language. 

While I hold that all subjects should be taught in colleges through the medium of 
the English language I tliink it very desirable that the vernacular equivalents of 
English technical terms should also bo taught so that our educated young men 
may be able to turn into their vernaculars all that they learn through the medium 
of English. 

(ii) (a) I can say nothing about this from personal knowledge. From inquiries made 
I learn that a very large proportion of students who enter the Univers- 
ity possess if not “ an adequate command of English ” (a phrase which 
admits of different interpretations), sufficient knowledge of English to under- 
stand their English text- books (with help where needed), follow their i)rofes- 
sors’ lectures, and write their class exercises in fair English. The best 
students write very good English, as the Hindu School and Haro School 
Magazines testify. But the matriculation standard is altogethi r much eaf^iei 
than the old entrance standard. 

(h) I think that English should be used as a medium of instruction in secondary 
schools only in the teaching of English in the highest four classes, with occa- 
sional help from the vernacular, when needed. English technical terms on 
all subjects ^ould be taught as a jmeparation for college studies. 

(c) I am not satisfied “ with the training now given in English before entrance tc 
the University”. So many as eleven prose books and four poetry books are 
“ recommended to indicate the standard of knowledge to be demanded at the 
matriculation examination”. The list of text-books for the year 1918 is given 
on pages 357-358 of the University Calendar, part I, for 1916. Whatever 
may be the value of the prose books for teaching the English language most 
of them do not impart any useful knowledge or stimulate thought. The idea 
which underlies the prescription of a large number of books seems to be that 
much reading is necessary to acquire an adequate knowledge of a language. 
This does not appear to me to be a sound view. A few books carefully 
read I consider to be of far greater value than a large number of books 
run through without proper attention. My experience as a teacher Was that 
the great majority of the pupils failed to remember well the words and 
phrases they met with in their English text-books and so could not apply 
them in what they wrote or spoke. A multiplicity of books is rather ar 
embarrassment than a help. Practically, it is impossible for all the boola 
recommended to be read. Nor is it intended that they should be read through 
out, it seems. Portions of each book only are read. But the books hav< 
to be bought for all that. This is a heavy infliction on a poor coimtry lik< 
India. I have heard complaints from guardians that they felt it as a greai 
grievance that they had to buy so many books for their wards. 

I understand that there is a movement on foot for reverting to fixed text-books 
and I shall be glad if the movement succeeds. The improvements I hare t< 
suggest are : — 

(A) Improvement in the quality of the teaching staff, 

(B) Well -selected text-books not exceeding the number that can be read in th< 
highest four classes in a school. 

(C) More exercising in English speaking and writing than now. 

(B) Restriction of essay writing to subjects of which the points are ^ven. 
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(E) At present, one of the essays to be written at the matriculation examination 
is of the aforesaid character, and the other has to be written on some sub- 
ject mentioned. Essay writing of the latter character has a tendency to 
encourage cramming. Boys learn by heart essays on a number of 
stock subjects, which is certainly objectionable, though there can be no 
objection to their reading any number of essays as models. 

(d) I do draw a distinction, and think that English literature should not count for 
much at the matriculation examination, but that the English language should 
count for much. 

(c) I do not think that the matriculation examination in all subjects should bo 
conducted in English. 

(/) I do think that English should be taught to all students during their Univers- 
ity course. The teaching of English for students whose general course of 
study may be other than linguistic should concern itself, I think, with the 
English language, and not with English literature. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

(ii) (o) In no country is the knowledge of a foreign language so advanced as that of 
English in India — which shows, of course, some return for the excessive labour 
which our too pedantic studies involve. [ regard, however, even the amazing 
fluency and accuracy with which T am familiar as too dearly bought — since 
conventionalised and conventionalising to all concerned. The best Indian 
literary English is usually that of writers who have xiassed less fully through 
the school and college mill. 

(c) I feel not simply dissatisfied, but indignant, with the undue imxiortance often 

attached in current English study, as of Shakespeare and other authors, to 
obscure, or even obsolete, phrases and terms — which in many cases I have 
heard all over India and which apjiears to me too often to push pedantry 
to tyranny, and this to unreason. 

As a kindred instance I record my jirotest against the setting back by his Ihii- 
versity (not Calcutta) in two successive years for “failure in English *’ of a 
young man (my recent assistant and colleague in investigations) who would 
be among the best honours graduates in natural science m any university, 
and who is for all practical purposes as much at home in English as most of 
us — since “weak m his Anglo-Ji^axon 

(d) While ignorance of English is so obvious a disadvantage that few^ will fail to 

acquire reasonable ordinary proficiency, no one can travel in this country 
without meeting persons of obviously distinguished culture and productivity 
and hearing of others who come short of this, yet who should not thereby be 
excluded from fho universities. Again, though as a scientific pian 1 have 
naturally all my life used, and had to use, German, 1 should resent its abso- 
lute imposition (even were this not up to old German authors and older Gothic 
philology). I hold that no university has a right to act thus, to any save 
its professed students of philology. I, therefore, welcome the Nizam’s 
initiative of his Usmania University with instruction m Urdu. I even expect 
that the real and vital uses of English there will not seriously suffer. I also 
hope to see other vernacular universities ; moreover, when these are estab- 
lished, English and its studies will naturally advaroe in those retaining 
English, and to a higher standard than is at present possible. 

Yet why need any university not be bilingual, or even polyglot, if it pleases ? 
The University teaching of modem languages is already usually conducted in 
those languages ; and students soon rise to the occasion. Accessory tutors are 
easily found ; and lectuiers in needed tongues will come forward with the 
demand for them. 
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Ghosa, Pbatapcandra. 

(i) Yes; I do hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of 
examination. 

(ii) (a) I am afraid not. 

(6) English should be used as far as possible in secondary schools. Do we not 
all think in English ? Are not our own ideas mostly derived from English T 
Yes; it may be patriotic to encourage vernacular translations of English 
books, especially of a technical nature. Such books, in time, would form the 
foundation for higher edifices, until then 1 would use English as a medium 
of instruction. 

(d) Yes , by all means ; practical English is needed for the general student so 

that he may not burden his writings with big words. 

Those who are for the study of English literature should have a different course. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Practical English for general students. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 


(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction, hnt not of examination^ in all 
subjects above the matriculation course. Questions in many subjects should be 
answered in the vernacular at the option of the candidate. 

(ii) (a) B. Sc.’s, M. Sc.’s, and M. B.’s often betray an inadequate command of English. 

This seems to indicate that B, A.’s, M. A.’s, and B. L.’s improve their English 
during the undergraduate course. A better teacliing of English in the 
secondary school is, therefore, required. 

(6) In the upper three classes English should be used as the medium of instruction. 

(c) Teachers of English should be specially trained ; and teachers of subjects in 

the first three classes should bo well up in English. In the lower classes the 
direct method of teaching English should be adopted. 

(d) Yes ; practical training in the use of the English language should be the primary 

object in the lower classes of schools. In the matriculation and pre-matric- 
ulation classes some introduction to English literature should begin, and in 
the college classes training in the study of English literature emphasised for 
arts students. For science students, after the intermediate stage, English 
composition should be emphasised. 

(fi) At the matriculation examination — excejit the papers in English language and 
literature — all other subjects may be dealt with in the vernacular at the 
option of the candidate. 

(/) As indicated under (d), above, English literature should bo insisted upon up to 
the intermediate standard for all students for degrees : — 

(A) Candidates for science degrees should show ability to speak and write English* 

(B) Students in technological and medical subjects should, if they have not 

passed the intermediate standard, have some training in English compos- 
ition. 

(C) Teachers in science subjects and technological subjects should, other things 

being equal, show a good knowledge of English. 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 


(i) English need not be used as the medium of instruction at any stage from the matric- 
ulation up to the M.A. ; that is to say, professors should be allowed to 
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lecture in the vernacular or in English as they think fit or find convenient ; 
there should be no compulsion in the matter. 

As regards examination there are subjects in which our vernaculars are not so far 
developed as to allow answers to be written in them ; but there are other subjects^ 
again, in which the vernaculars will do, e.g., history, philosophy, and some of the 
more liberal subjects. The main principle ought to be that the vernaculars should 
be favoured and encouraged, as far as practicable, for the learning of a foreign lang- 
uage like English for the purpose of a medium involves much waste of energy, 
(li) (a) Students have not an adequate command of English, on their entrance to the 
University, thanks to the defective nature of the matriculation curriculum in 
English. 

(6) English should not be used as the medium of instruction in any class in 
secondary schools. 

ic) The kind of training in English received in schools leaves much to be desired ; 
there are no text-books ; the whole language is tried to be tauglit by transla- 
tions, which is an altogether absurd method ; there must be text-books from 
which questions should be set ; and the standard of grammar ought to be 
fiigher ; the question of cramming will be raised, but 1 know of no other 
method (than cramming and mechanical memorising) of learning the 
grammar of a foreign tongue. 

(r) The matriculation examination m all subjects should not be conducted in 
English ; the vernacular should be adopted wherever possible, c.r/., in mathe- 
matics, history, geography, and Sanskrit 

[fJ) and (/) English should be taught as a language, and not as a literature, to the 
ordinary run of students who are not going to take up a linguistic career. 
English, however, ought to be compulsory up to the B. A. and B. Sc. standards ; 
for, apart from its general serviceableness and utility in the present state of 
our country, English ought to be learnt thoroughly for it brings us in touch 
with the spirit of Western culture and with modern scientific research. 


Ghosh, Eai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes ; provided tliat the matriculation be brouglit iq) to a better standard ; choice 
might be given in arithmetic. 

i,ii) {a) No. 

(h) Yes ; •chiefly ; I would allow some choice in subjects like arithmetic, whilst 
history might be ('xplaiiied in the vernacular. 

(c) No ; I suggest fixed text-books in English and grammar. 

{d) I would ; elocution is cultivated by practice — study alone would not give it 
to a student. 

(e) Yes ; when the matriculation itself has been improved. 

(/) Their own mother tongue. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar. 

«(i) Yes ; for some time to come. Subjects like constitutional history, economics, 
n athematics. Western logic and philosophy, geography and the different sciences 
require each of them a special vocabulary which does not exist in our vernacular. 
An academy consisting of savants and authors should work under the auspices 
of the University to coin and define the terms that are required, and to give 
them currency by translating standard works and writing good text-books in 
the vernacular. I am not, of course, in favour of thf^ archaism which rejects all 
expressions that are foreign and aims at discovering or coining equivalent terms 
in Bengali. But the spirit and character of the Bengali language will prevent 
-a wholesale importation of English and Latin words, though it can assimilate 
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with comparative facility expressions derived from Sanskrit. So there is 
much spade work to be done, and till this is done it is desirable in the interests of 
clearness and precision that English should bo used as the medium of instruction 
and of examination. Nothing is more necessary than the improvement of the 
vernacular, and the University owes a clear duty to its alumni and to the nation 
at large in this matter. But the task is of such magnitude and importance 
that it cannot be taken up by isolated professors in the various affiliated insti- 
tutions. An attempt by them to teach in their own way in Bengali the different 
subjects that they profess might result in the growth of a number of scientific 
patois in the province. 

(ii) (a) A very large percentage of students does not possess an adequate 
command of English. 

(c) No ; probably there may bo some improvement if all the higher teachers in 

recognised schools are graduates of a training college, and have received their 
instruction in English from European professors. It has been suggested 
that better results will be obtained if candidates for the matriculation 
examination are required to study a good text- book in English. But I am 
convinced that it will directly encourage cramming. 

(d) Practical training in the use of the English language should Ijc given in second- 

ary schools, as well as some training in the study of English literature, while 
the latter alone should be the object in colleges for, while facility in speaking 
and writing good English is an accomplishment which has a market value, 
the ideas and sentiments that are to be found in English literature are of 
supreme importance to the scholar and to the man who is preparing for a 
professional life or for superior service under Government. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

(i) I think that mixed English and vernacular should bo used as the medium of 
instruction at every stage above the matriculation in the University course. As 
for the medium of examination, option ought to be given to the intermediate 
student to answer in his own vernacular in all subjects other than English. For 
B. A. and M. A. students the medium of examination for the present should 
be English. 

(ii) (cf) 1 do not consider that university students have, on their entrance to the 

University, an adequate command of English. 

(6) English should not bo the medium of instruction in secondary schools for students 
preparing for the matriculation examination. Everything should be taught 
through the medium of the vernacular. 

(c) I am not at all satisfied with the training now given in English before entrance 

to the University. Examination in Enghsh text, both poetry and prose, should 
be made compulsory. More attention should be paid to the study of English 
grammar, which is very indifferently taught at present in our schools. 

(d) I think students should be trained in the practical use of English, but the study 

ot English literature should not be neglected. 

(c) I do not think that the matriculation examination in all subjects should be 
conducted in English. 

(/) I think English should be taught to all students during their University course. 

(iii) I think instruction and examination in all subjects except English should be in 

the vernacular, wherever possible. 


-h Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

(i) Bengali may, with advantage, be used up to the intermediate classes of the University 
as the medium of instruction and examination. English must remain a compul- 
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sory second language for all candidates. In the B. A. classes, English should be 
the medium of instruction as the student who wants to acquire a sound knowledge 
of a subject will have, perforce, to read standard books on the subject in the 
English language. Bengali is quite rich in works of fiction and poetry and, to 
Iconic extent, in books on philosophy. Standard Bengali books on other subjects 
are, however, very rare. This is a serious drawback and, until it is removed, 
it would be unwise to introduce the vernaculars wholesale as the medium 
of University instruction. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(i) Yes ; English should bo* the medium of instruction and of examination. It has 

now become the common language of Indian people. 

(ii) (a) No; they have not, and it is more for this reason that English should bo adopted 

as the medium. 

I expressed my strong views before the members of the University Commission here 
regarding the insufficient attainments in the English language of the present matricula- 
tion students generally under the present system of education in comparison with that 
of past times. Their attainments are now much inferior to what it was before. 
Matriculated students who come out successful even in the first division are found to 
be very poor in English, and many of them cannot write a few sentences together 
in good and correct English. Their pronunciation and accent are extremely bad ; 
hut, still, out of the ten or eleven thousand who passed the last matriculation examin- 
ation about six thousand and over were |?laced in the first division; about four 
thousand and fifty or so were placed in the eceond, and only about six hundred or less 
in the third. How can this bo explained ? Can it be said that the efficiency of 
teaching has increased ? The explanation of this is very simple ; that more facilities 
have been given to pass the examination by the present system, than to acquire 
sound knowledge. The reasons for this may be briefly stated as follows : — 

(A) The absence of prescribed text-books in the matriculation. There is a 

syllabus recommended for English, but nobody reads it. The other day 
I questioned a matriculated student who passed in the firsf division as 
to the number and the names of the books recommended, but I was 
astonished to find that he could not name any of them. Ho plainly 
admitted that he had never purchased any, nor did he read any, of them 
for the purpose either of learning or passing the examination. 

(B) The present system gives more scope for translation from tlie vernacular. 

Matriculation students have now become good translators. 

(C) No attention is paid to original composition, reading, and grammar, but 

students generally pass in English by cramming the vtodet essays, i.e., 
printed books containing various subjectsdor essay for helping the boys 
in passing the paper on English essay. 

(6) In secondary schools the medium of English should be used for instruction 
more extensively, at least down to three or four classes. 

(c) No; answers given in {a) may bo referred to. Besides, there should be pre- 
scribed text-books of English grammar and composition. But, if text-boi)k3 
are not prescribed, then students should be required at least to keep a 
certain percentage of marks in any of the books recommended in the syllabus 
from which some questions will be set. 

(c?) No; it is not desirable to draw any distinction between them. 

(c) Yes; 

(/) Yes, but for those whose course of studies is other than linguistic may be pre- 
scribed some such English courses as would help them in their course of 
studies adopted. B.Sc.’s and M.So.’s should also be compelled to read 
English. But they are now exonerated from reading English under the 
present system. 
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Gilchrist, R. N. 

» 

(i) Yes ; but I regard this matter as mainly one for the people of Bengal themselves. 

Politically and educationally English should be the medium. It is already the 
lingua franca of India. 1 consider every examination above the matriculation 
course should be conducted in the medium of instruction, whatever the medium 
may be. 

(ii) {a) They have not an adequate command of English. This is answered more fully 

elsewhere. 

(h) My opinion is that bilingual instruction is necessary up to the present matric- 
ulation stage, and that the student should be fit at the present matriculation 
stage (or my proposed school-leaving stage) to^have all his instruction and 
examination in English in the new University entrance classes, as proposed 
in my answer to question 8. 

/f;) and (d) Certainly not ; the training in English language is subservient to training 
in “ spotted ” examination questions in grammar and to memorising essays. 
Practically, no student has any real facility in speaking or writing English 
when he enters the University. I have never been an examiner in the Matric- 
ulation, but 1 should think that, were statistics compiled on grammar questions 
and language questions, the great proportion of boys would pass in the former 
and fail in the latter. Much depends on the separation of English language 
and literature. Literature cannot bo studied with any benefit till the language 
lias been mastered. What is primarily wanted is, on the part of the student, 
a knowledge of how to write clear English prose and speak clear, intelligible 
English. I have no place in my scheme of University work for Skylarks, 
Ancient Mariners, Coniuses, Tasks, or Shakespeare’s plays till students can 
read so as to understand a column of the Statesman and speak to me without 
having obviously to translate every sentence and conjugate every verb before 
opening their mouths. To my mind, the plays of Shaw, Jhnero, or Jones 
would give a better command of English than the various sdections with 
vhich we are so familiar. Good modern novels would help infinitely more 
than Macbeth, The present B.A. frequently would be more intelligible to 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries than to moderns. First, a grasp of the language 
is necessary ; the appreciation of literature will follow. 

(e) 1 consider that in my scheme the science of literature examination might bej 
as at present, optionally bilingual. The University entrance examination sliould 
definitely be uiiilinguak i.e., in the medium of instruction English. 

{/) I c insider English should be taught during the whole course, i,e,, to the degree 
stage, only until the entrance qualifications make it unnecessary. Training 
in language as distinct from literature is necessary. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumae, Sastri. 

^i) Certainly not ; instruction is transmission of thoughts from one to another. A 
f Dreign language is the most unnatural medium for such transmission and exchange 
of ideas. When a teacher employs such a vehicle he really employs a double 
medium, and the student receives the instruction as reflected, and sometimes 
coloured, and possibly distorted, in its passage through such^a double medium. 
Generally speaking, a teacher must think essentially in his native language ; he 
then renders it automatically by regular practice into English (as is now done), 
1 he student listens to the expression in English, strives to render it quickly into 
his own language, and then assimilates it if possible. The time and energy that 
are employed for tins purpose are certainly more than are required in a natural 
systemi of education. From its nature it is less impressive, less effective. The 
soDuer such a system is done away with the better. 
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(ii) (6) Only partially, in learning the English language. 

(c) The kind of training now given will do if the vernacular is adopted as the general 
medium of giving instruction. 

((Z) Of course there is a difference. 

(0 No. 

(/) Yes ; a knowledge of the language is necessary for ‘ State pur])0scs ’ as well as 
for communication with the rest of India and the outer world. 

(ill) In infant classes the vernacular should be the sole medium. Higher up Englisli 
should be the partial medium in English language and literature, and m 8ubjccta,\ 
essentially English (or European), e.</., such portions of Euro])ean philosophy 
economics, and such other subjects as treat of conceiitions readily lending them- 
selves to expressions in Englisli. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) {a) A largo majority of students does not possess an adequate command of 
English. 

(6) In secondarv schools studimts preparing for the matriculation examination 
should be taught all subjects (except English) through the medium of their 
own vernacular up to class VlLl (tl ird class). In classes IX and X (second 
and first classes), the medium of instruction should be English (except 
a classical language and a vernacular). 

(c) No ; all students must be so trained that they can fairly express their 
thoughts in English ; that they have a wider acquaintance with standard 
English writers whose writings are suited to their capacities, such as Gold- 
smith, Addison, Swift, etc. ; that they can talk in English with some 
fluency ; and that they make a thorough study of some standard book on 
English grammar. To help them in acquiring a fair amount of 
grounding in English, history should be made a compulsory subject of tlnur 
course in the first two classes. A study ot books of tales and travels should 
be encouraged. 

{d) In the school stage greater stress should be laid upon practical training in 
English, that is to say, the acquisition of the power of expressing one’s 
thoughts clearly in English, and of talking in English with some degree ot 
fluency. This habit once acquired will continue in the University stage, 
and there will bo greater opportunity for encouraging literary training or the 
study of English literature. 

(e) Yes ; in all subjects except a classical language and a vernacular. 

(/) Yes; in the B.8c. and M.Sc. examinations where the general course of study 
is not linguistic advanced scientific readers, discourses, or dissertations 
may be prescribed as text-books, instead of purely literary works. But 
this course is not to be adopted in the I.Sc. examination^ where the 
general course of study should not be non-linguistic. 


Goswamy, Haridas. 

(i) Yes ; in the peculiar circumstances of our country it is necessary. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(6) English should be the medium of instruction during the last four years of study 
in secondary schools, as at present organised, in the teaching of English 
and other ajlied subjects, but not in the classics. 

(c) No; the power of reading, writing, and speaking is not properly developed. 
Faulty methods of teaching and examination (and many teachers live to 
satisfy the examiners) leave the average Indian boy, after years of study,. 
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dumb and inarticulate, groping for words wherewith to decently clothe a 
intelligent oral reply to tlie simidest questions touching daily life and unabl 
to compose, or even read, in the English language shortly after leavin 
school. English begun in the school and continued in the college as a task i 
remembered and avoided as a task m after life. The habit of easy intelligen 
reading, of reading without tears, as a source of culture, or to obtain inforn] 
ation, is, in very many cases, left lacking in our results. 

The recommendations recently submitted by the Modern Language Associa 
tion to the Government Committee on Modern Languages in England defiir 
the aims of instruction in a modern language as follows : — 

“(1) The cultivation of correctness and fluency in the spoken and writ^ei 
language.' 

(2) The cultivation of the capacity to read and appreciate the best literatur 

in the language. 

(3) The imparting of accurate information about the people and iheij 

land : — 

(i) Daily life and ways, character and ideas. 

(ii) Geography. 

(hi) History.” 

Recognising the twofold nature of the task the course in English should 
therefore, be divided into literary and lingtdsiic ; — 

(A) Two parallel series of reading books differentiated by their objects and 

methods, but linked up by their subject matter, should be introduced, 
the first, of texts of high literary merit suited to the capacities of school 
students or having reference to the life, character, and history of the 
foreign nation ; and the second, of a few graduated reading books suffi- 
cient, for the whole school course and made up of extracts, each complete 
in itself, to servo as the basis of exercises in speaking and writing, in 
grammar and vocabulary. 

(B) Recitation has been neglected of late years. A canon of suitable graduated 

poems to be learned by heart should bo prepared and made available for 
use. Some prose pieces, not long, should occasionally be committed to 
memory as models of style and recited with suitable intonation and ex- 
pression by the class. 

(C) There shoul 1 be less of translation into English, and more of the inverse 

process for the benefit of the mother tongue. In translation into English 
sentences are constructed on the model of the native, and this encourages 
slovenly speech. At present, undue importance is attached to transla- 
tion. 

(D) English classes should be kept small as much individual \vork on the part 

of the pupil, and much individual attention by the teaclior, is required. 
It is not possible to take a class of 40 or 50 pupils satisfactorily. 

(E; Instruction in the foreign language should bo jireceded by thorough in- 
struction in the mother tongue; otherwise, much of the teaching is in 
effective or becomes an arduous task. Our students are deficient in this 
respect. 

(F) Instruction in the literature, history, and geography of one’s own country 

is the only sound basis for instruction in the humanities in the foreign 
language, and there is not adequate provision for this at present. 

(G) All examinations in English should include an oral test in conversation, 

reading, and dictation, 

<H) None but thoroughly qualified teachers should be allowed to teach English. 
The recent improvements in the method of teaching English or any 
other foreign language are not known to, or at best only imperfectly 
grasped by, many of the teachers. 
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(I) Short holiday courses in the method of teaching English should be organised 
for their benefit and travelling bursaries should be allowed to them to 
enable them to see the teaching of English in the schools where such 
teaching ha^j succeeded most, or is carried on under the most favourable 
conditions. 

{(1) As the aim of teaching English should be largely humanistic the training in 
English, both in school and university, should involve both these elements. 
vide my answer to (c). Supra. 

In all cases where technical or commercial specialisation is deemed necessary this 
special traming should bo reserved for the end of the course. 

(e) Yes. 

</) Yes ; the mam thing m education is to develop the pupil’s humanity. Whatever 
the subject, educationists now lay more stress on the pupil himself than on 
the subject he studies. If we keep the human boy in view it must be admitted 
that both science and letters must contribute to a compleLe education. Be- 
sides, he cannot have the necessary scientific and technical literature in his 
own vernacular. He has to obtain information from books in the foreign 
languages. But literature should be taught differently to pupils according as 
their interests are different. We all recognise the difference between the 
appreciation of music and the power of musical jierformauce. The same 
distinction between appreciation and execution should obtain m tlic teaching 
of. English to students who follow a linguistic and literary course of studies,’ 
and those who follow a course other than linguistic. In tiic latter case, the 
aim must be not only to teach them to read and write and speak, to obtain 
and communicate information on scientific or technical subjects, but also to 
teach them to aiipreciate literature. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

(i) Yes. 

{li) (a) It is comprelietisivc enough. 

(b) The vernacular should be the medium of instruction, with practical English as 

a second subject till the last three years of secondary school life, when tho 
process should be reversed. 

(d) Yes ; English literature only in the University. 

(c) Yes. 

(/) Yes; to students not in linguistic courses practical English. 


Griffith, W. E. 

(i) The general position of the English language in India needs consideration before any 
conclusion can be reached. 

English is the language of Government all over India. If English ceased to be 
the medium of instruction in colleges what would be the effect on the various pro- 
vinces ? The colleges of each province would teach a different language, and no 
common language (as English has become) for the Avhole of India would exist. 

English has been the medium of instruction in the high schools and the univers- 
ities of India for at least the last fifty years The language is in general use 
among the educated classes of India, and every year sees it siioken still more 
widely. 

Indian parents everywhere desire their children to learn English. Even amongst 
the guardians of children who attend primary schools the same desire is shown • 
and often the inclusion or exclusion of English decides the success or failure of a 
school. The guardians feel that unless their children have a knowledge of English 
they cannot gain the position in life which, otherwise, they might obtain. 
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A much wider knowledge can be obtained from books written in English than from 
books written in Bengali. If books written in Bengali were substituted for those 
written in English general educational progress would be far slower even than it 
is at present. 

Again; the English language to the Bengali boy is not on the same footing as Latin 
to the English boy. English is a living language, and the Bengali boy hears it 
spoken wherever he goes. 

After consideration of all these circumstances I am of opinion that English should 
be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at every stage above 
the matriculation in the University course. It may be objected that the average 
student will think more clearly in his own language and, therefore, thus become 
a better educated man. I do not think that this would be the case if the 
schools were staffed with properly qualified teachers. 

(ii) (a) The average University student, on his entrance to the University, does not at 
present possess an adequate command of English. 

I consider that the defect is due not so much to the language, as to the school 
system. Two changes should give the desired effect. 

In the first place, English should be taught in all the classes of schools. In a 
high school there are twelve classes. English should be taught as a special 
subject in the six lower classes ; and it should be the medium of instruction 
in the six higher classes. At first, a mixture of English and Bengali would 
become the medium in the six higher classes ; but this would soon give way 
to the English medium. 

In the second place, properly qualified teachers should be provided for the schools.. 
8uch teachers would, by their methods of teaching, enable the average child 
to learn through the medium of English after the end of his sixth year of 
school life. 

(6) English should be used as the medium of instruction in all subjects for those 
students who are being prepared for the matriculation. This is the present 
system. It is true that much of the teaching is imparted by means of an 
admixture of English and Bengali ; but this would cease, and English would 
gradually predominate as better qualified teachers were provided. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before entrance 
to the University ; in the majority of cases it is unsystematic. 

In the six lower classes English should be taught by the “ direct method”. The* 
lessons should mainly be conversational ; but, in each class, an English reading 
book should be introduced. Teachers should draw up definite syllabuses at 
the beginning of each month, and work according to them. 

In the six higher classes English would be the medium of instruction. Ear 
more English reading would be done here than in the lower classes ; and in 
the two highest classes a beginning would be made of the study of Englisk 
literature. 

(e) I think that the matriculation examination in all subjects should be conducted 
in English. I would again say that I do not consider English to be the real 
difficulty ; it is the lack of properly qualified teachers. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra, 

(i) The practice in vogue at present amongst the teachers in colleges is to lecture' 
to their classes in English ; but there is no bar, so far as I know, to their using tho 
vernacular for the same purpose excepting the force of a fixed practice 
and tradition in favour of the use of English ; and I know of gome teachers 
who make use of a happy mixture of English and the vernacular while teaching 
their classes. The peculiar advantage of this practice is that those English 
terms and phrases for which there are no suitable eauivalents in the verna- 
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cular may be given in their native form, while the rest of the lecture may bo 
delivered in the vernacular, which must make a quicker and clearer 
impression ujjon the mind of the student than a foreign tongue. The knowledge 
of English possessed by students at the early stages of their college 
career is too meagre to enable them to follow lectures well in that tongue ; 
so the vernacular should be the medium of instruction at least in the 
intermediate classes of the college ; in which case knowledge could bo 
imparted with greater facility and definiteness. Examinations, however, 
should be conducted in English, for the vernaculars of this country being 
yet in a state of imperfect development, and students possessing very 
little literary knowledge of them, they would, in most cases, find it difiicult 
to write their answers in their vernacular in a correct and refined style. 
The goal of the University, however, should bo to introduce text- books 
written in the vernacular whenever practicable, and when it is jiossiblo to 
replace all the present text-books by vernacular ones the vernacular may 
take the place of English in regard to both examination and instruction in all 
subjects except those of Plnglish language and literature. The medium of 
instruction and of examination in secondary schools should bo the verna- 
cular throughout. But in order to guard against Plngbsh being neglected, 
greater attention should be paid to the language side of it {viz., gram- 
mar, composition, translation, etc.) in the higher classes of schools; and 
special arrangements should be made in the lower classes for giving practical 
training to students in the use of the English language. Those who advo- 
cate teaching through the medium of Phiglish contend in favour of it that 
students get more familiarised with English through the reading of their text- 
books written in that language, and through constantly listening to the words of 
their teachers spoken in it. But it may be said in reply to them that the cause 
of sound knowledge ought not to be sacrificed to the object of acq Hiring a 
good knowledge of P'lnglish. Besides this, the mere reading of a few text- 
books on a limited number of non-literary subjects written in English, and 
listening to expositions of those subjects in English, cannot giv(‘ tlu^ student a 
wide command of the English language. To learn to use correct and idiomatic 
English it is necessary that ho should live habitually in an atmosphere where 
English is the spoken language. English warm with felings and emotions and 
uttered with all the accompaniments of expressive gestures and motions, is in- 
stinct with a peculiar force and life that appeal most powerfully to the mind. 
The work done in English in the class room can be but a poor substitute as 
an agency for teaching English for the living spirit of English that one finds in 
its own native atmosphere. The reading of a few select text- books on l^higlish 
literature and language, and a special course of practical training in writing and 
speaking English, would be quite enough to teach a boy as much of P^ngbsh as 
he can possibly learn at school. The direct method of teaching Phiglish, as far 
as our schools are concerned, cannot, from the very nature of things, mean 
anything but a travesty of the real thing, for we cannot make our boys live 
habitually in an atmosphere of English, and also cannot provide for the teaching 
of English in the school- classes by Englishmen. The kind of direct method that 
is being used in some schools can but enlarge the vocabulary of the learner 
a little, but it cannot familiarise him with the structure and configuration 
of Plnglish sentences. It is only practical training in the lower classes which 
will emphasise the memorising of idiomatic sentences and constructions 
showing the peculiar genius and morphology of the English language that 
can do this. This method takes a middle course between the scholastic and 
the colloquial methods, studiously avoiding both dialogues and grammars 
at first and is, I think, the only method suited to the peculiar conditions of 
our school education. In the college classes also more importance should b3 
attached to the language side of English than to the literature side. Grammar 
and composition are almost entirely neglected here though students are 
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very ill-grounded in them. So, if they give more attention to these they will 
be better equipped with that kind of knowledge of English which they will 
require in the practical businesses of life. The little of rhetoric and prosody 
which is taught in the intermediate classes at present, and which includes only 
the definitions of a few figures of speech and a few rules of scanning, is of 
very little use to them in improving their knowledge of English. 


Guha, Eajanikanta. 

(i) For the present, yes ; but steps should be taken for the gradual introduction of 
Bengali as the medium of instruction for Bengali students at every stage above 
the matriculation in the University course, retaining English as a compulsory 
subject for the intermediate and B.A. examinations. What Sir John Seeley 
says in his Ex'pansion of England is worthy of note : — “ If India is really to be 
enlightened evidently it must be through the medium neither of Sanskrit nor 
of English, but of the vernaculars— that is, Hindustani, Hindi, Bengali, etc.”. 
It may not be possible for half a century more to teach science and mathe- 
matics in their higher branches in the vernaculars of Bengal, but logic and 
history, for the intermediate examination at any rate, need not wait so long. 

(ii) (a) Very many of them have not. 

(6) Text-books in English should form, as now, a compulsory subject ; the medium 
of instruction in mathematics, history, and other subjects should bo the 
vernacular of the pu])il. 

(c) No ; greater attention should be paid to dictation and penmanship ; and 

Enghsli grammar should be carefully taught, as it used to bo before the intro- 
duction of the present regulations. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) No ; the examination in history, mathematics, and the classics should be con- 

ducted in the vernacular of the candidate. 

(/) Yes ; an exception being made in favour of those who go in for the higher 
examinations in j'Cience and mathematics. 

Various objections are urged against tbe scheme of making Bengali the medium 
of instruction in Bengal. I shall try to meet only two of them. It is feared 
by many eminent educationists that if the proposal were given effect to our 
students would not acquire that mastery of the English language without which 
no educated Indian can hojie to make his mark in the present day, and without 
which higher university training itself would become ineffective or nugatory to 
a largo section of our young men. I do not appreciate the force of this objec- 
tion. In the first place, the mastery of the English language is not the be-all 
and the end-all of existence to a man. In many of tho^ vocations a working 
knowledge of English is quite enough. Even in the learned professions it is 
possible for an Indian to attain to distinction without being able to speak and 
write English like an Englishman. Then, again, if part of the time and labour 
now devoted to the study of history, mathematics, and logic in a foreign tongue 
could bo set free and added to the toilsome process of the learning of English 
I do not see why our undergraduates should fail to have even that minimum 
stock of knowledge of the English language which would enable them to 
prosecute successfully their higher university studies. To think in one language 
and to speak and write in another is not a normal condition for any man. If 
an abnormal system has done so much good, as it is admitted on all hands it has, 
the reversion to a normal state of things cannot do worse. 

A second objection is the lack of suitable text-books in the vernaculars. My 
answer to this is that the supply will follow the demand. 
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Gunn, J. W. 

(i) Yes I my reason is that, under existing conditions, a good knowledge of English is 

a matter of “ bread and butter ” and, however much one may smile occasionally 
at quaint specimens of “ Babu English,” it cannot be denied that under the 
present system the average Bengali with an English education has a far better 
knowledge of that language than the average Englishman has of any foreign 
language he may have learnt at sehooL Moreover, English is rapidly becoming 
the much needed limjiia franca of educated India. 

(ii) (a) No ; the difficulty may be obviated by making the English course for the 

matriculation and I.A. purely modern, classical English being deterred till the 
B.A. course, and by teaching up to the J.A. in a few selected scliools. 

(h) In view of the opinion expressed in (i), above, no change in the jircscnt system 
is desirable or necessary. The teaching of English as a sejiarate subject will 
not ensure the required degree of proficiency until the methods of teaching 
have been vastly imiiroved. 

(c) No; as indicated in {a), above, the course should be restricted to modern 

English. 

(d) Yes; the matriculation and I.A. courses should concentrate on the former, 
(c) Yes. 


Gupta, Amrita Lal. 

(i) English should not be used ac the one medium of instruction and of examination 
at every stage above the matriculation. Even in teaching European languages 
and European histories, including English, where English sliould bo the 
medium, the vernacular may bo used where necessary. In .scientific subjects 
English technical terms should bo freely used, cither written in English character 
or transliterated, till either the terms themselves arc naturalised or suitable and 
easily intelligible till vernacular equivalents are found. Even if it were possible 
in the distant future to replace the mother tongue of a vast population with a 
cultural tradition behind by a foreign medium of instruction it can seldom bo a 
laudable object of desire for the following reasons : — 

(A) It smothers all native originality and genius. 

(B) Though by constant practice the habit of speaking and writing English may 

be acquired yet habit is only second nature, and not nature itself. 

(C) A thorough acquaintance with the genius of a foreign language is possible for 

tile few and even, in such cases, it is sometimes precarious, but the tune and 
energy spent in the laborious courting of such acquaintanee by the majority 
may be far better utilised in the direct acquisition of knowledge. 

(D) Moreover, experience shows that a foreign medium tends to create and widen 

an undesirable gulf between the educated classes and the masses at large. 

English being the State language it is essential that provision should bo made 
not only for a practical training in the use of the English language at every stage 
of university education from the matriculation to graduation, but also for a 
training in the study of English literature in the honours and post-graduate 
classes. On no account should English be dislodged from its first place as a 
compulsory subject till graduation. 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 

(i) I do not hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above the matriculation. The present system is too 
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artificial and almost absurd. I wonder if anywhere else in the world an intel- 
lectual atmosphere has ever been sought to be created by imparting know- 
ledge through the medium of a foreign language. 

(li) {h) English should never be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools 
even for those students who are being prepared for the matriculation. Even 
while reading English text-books a teacher ought to make it a point to convey 
ideas in English prose or verse to students not in English, but in 
the vernacular of the province; for he should be more concerned "vtith the 
training of the intellect than with making the student grapple with strange 
idioms and stranger involutions of sentences. Students must not be 
made to feel that they q,ro compelled to worship strange forms in a strange 
tabernacle befoio priests chanting maniras in strange formulas which are 
supposed to have some mystic influence upon the character of the training 
they receive. Under the present system, you ask Bengali lads explain 
English passages in English. Either some sort of an explanation 
})cen hammered into their brains by some teacher at school or at home, or' 
they are driven to indulge in howlers. Where is the necessity for all this ? 

(c) Boys now hardly get a training in English in secondary schools ; they are 
coached to pass some examination. 

(jii) Let English be a secondary subject at school and in the colleges ; ample provision 
should be made for training the intellect in the intricacies of the language at 
school ; and let there be ample freedom in every college for regulating the 
study of English literature. 


Gupta, Satyendeanath, 

The following answer has reference to secondary education only. 

(i) Yes. 

(li) (a) The answer is in the affirmative in the case of students who have been educated 
in schools where English is taught according to the direct method from the 
lowest class. In the case of other students the answer is in the negative. 

(6) From the fourth class upwards. 

(c) Boys should bo exercised in conversational English from the last class. The 

teaching of this subject should be mainly b}^ the direct method ; critical study 
of this language is also necessary. 

(d) Yes ; both are necessary. 

\e) Yes ; except in Sanskrit and Bengali. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Yes ; but a little more knowledge of English is desirable, and I give my sugges- 
tions and opinions on this point in answer to (c). 

{h) Up to class VII all other subjects except English ought to be taught through 
the medium of native languages ; but English ought to be taught in the lower 
classes along with these other subjects, but from class VIII all subjects are 
to be taught in English. 

(c) A little more English ought to be learnt by boys. In order to learn English 
better boys in school classes ought to learn by heart some “ spelling 
books ” as was in vogue before, and the book read was Murray’s “ Spelling 
Book ” published by the Calcutta School Book Society ; so that all boys 
may be able with facility to read all English books. Though cramming is 
discouraged nowadays, still, in learning a foreign tongue, it is unavoid- 
able. At present “ spelling ” as “ spelling ” is not taught to discourage 
cramming, but, as I hftve aaid above, such cramming is unavoidable, Even 
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Indians are to get by heart “ Amarkose Dictionary ” and some grammar to 
learn Sanskrit as the language is a dead one. B >vs now learn the spelling 
of particular words as they meet them in their text- books taught in their 
classes, and the quantity of such studies is very limited. 

Some large bvookspf history, such as Marshman’s “History of India ”, ought to 
be standard books for the matriculation examination, and the liistory of 
Bengal, by the same author, ought to be a standard book for el<»ss VI 11. Ilie 
study of such books will enable boys to be more acquainted with the 
English language. The present text-books on history are very small. Boys 
learn very little of the English language thi'ongh the medium of history, 
as was done before. I suggest that, to increase the quantity of reading the 
English language in school classes, boys in class Vll I ought to read h^nglish 
translations of the Mdhahharat and Ramayari \xnd Muhammadan boys some 
English translations of Persian books so that, the thoughts being familiar, 
boys will learn more of the English language in a shorter time. 

(d) Not in the school, but in the University. 

(e) Those boys who do not desire to enter the University for poverty or other reasons 

may be examined in all other subjects exee])t English in the vernacular, but 
with those boys who desire to get university education the examination in 
their case ought to be conducted in English in all subjects, except that the 
examination in Sanskrit or Bengali and other Indian languages ought to bo 
conducted as at present. 

(/) Yes ; the present system of pass-course study is suflicieiit. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 

(i) I am strongly of opinion that English should bo used as the medium of instruo- 
tion and of examination at every stage above the Matriculation in Urn Univers- 
ity course. To do anything likely to weaken the knowledge of English of our 
students would be disastrous to the best interest B of the country. 1 am aware 
of a movement in Bengal which has for its aim the substitution of Bengali for 
English as the medium of instruction. Tliis is, to some extent, one of tlie 
many expressions of the chauvinism whkdi is such a marked feature of the 
Bengal of to-day. But I see no reason for changing the sysUmi wdiieh the 
pioneers of English education in this country adopted after inueli deliberation. 
The analogy of other countries is misleading. The conditions of India are 
peculiar, and what may be fitting elsewhere is not so here. India is a part of 
the British Empire, and the most important bond which connects it with that 
Empire is the English language. The leading citizens of India must be in close 
touch with the ideals, culture, and civilisation of the West and this is possilile 
only through the medium of English. I shall, no doubt, bo told that English 
will continue to bo taught as before. But it must not be forgotten that stu- 
dents learn English not merely by studying the prescribed text-books in that 
language, but also by reading books on other subjects written in English and 
because English is the medium of instruction and of examination. Even so a 
considerable proportion of students do not properly understand the books 
recommended by the University because of their imperfect knowledge of the 
language in which they are written. This state of things will only be aggravated 
if the proposed change is carried out. Further, in the interests of the Bengali 
language itself, it is necessary that our students should bo well grounded in 
English. Bengali literature has been enriched only by men who knew English 
thoroughly well. I am not aware of a single distinguished Bengali prose 
writer without any knowledge of English. Where, for example, would iSir 
Rabindra Nath Tagore have been if his culture had been purely indigonou^^ and 
if he did not draw his inspiration from the art and literature of the West ? 
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(ii) I do not think that University students have, on their entrance to the University, 

an adequate eoniinand of English. This has specially been the ease since the new 
regulations (;arne into force. 

(iii) English should bo used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools in the 

first four classes. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

(i) No. 

(ii) (h) The vernacular shoukl be the medium of instruction in all the subjects except 

English, ill which instruction to the first four classes of a high school should 
be given through the medium of English. 

(c) No ; please sec my answer to question 8. 

((/) Jn the school there should be no distinction. 

(e) It should be conducted in the vernaiiular in all subjects except English. 

(/) No ; students who take up the purely scientific course for their degree examin- 
ations may not bo comxiellcd to take up English. 

(iii) Instruction in all the subjects except English sliould be imparted through the medium 

of the vernacular. I f, at present, it be found impracticable, steps should be taken 
to introduce it gradually. In the iire-University stage the vernacular should 
be the medium of instruction in all the subjects except English. 

Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 

(i) Yes; Englisli siiould, by all means, be used as the medium of instruction and of 

examinatioii at c^very stage m the University course. 

(ii) (a) I am afraid they luivc not. 

(6) From class VII upwards in secondary schools the medium of instruction should 
be chiefly English, allowing a degree of freedom to teachers to use the verna- 
culars where necessary. 

(c) No; the present system aims at training students with an adequate command 
of English, but the means applied for training are defective, and those for 
testing the standard of efficiency actually secured are of a very superficial 
nature. 

1 beg to suggest the following improvements : — 

(A) The aim should be the study of English literature chiefly, and not of the 
language only. 

(B) The standard of testing should be raised. 

(0) To limit the area of eontrol of the examining body. 

{d) Yes ; I do. I have already said that our aim should be chiefly the study of 
English as a literature, to study and profit by the writings of the great thinkers 
of England. 

(c) Yes; except perhaps in the vernaculars. 

(/) Yes ; tlie medium of studies for students other than those whose general course 
of study is linguistic should be English. There will be no difficulty in this 
system if a properly framed course of studies in English is introduced intc 
high schools preparing students for the matriculation examination. 


Harley, A. H. 

(i) The problem of the vernaculars in Bengal concerns itself with Bengali and Urdu 
only. Bengali being the chief vernacular of the province a foreign student would 
be obliged to learn it as a preliminary to his understanding the lectures were 
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it the medium of instruction. Urdu is the lingua franca of India and, further, has 
pride of place in the affections of the Muhammadans of the largo towns particu- 
larly, but now that tlio Muhammadans of the villages have entered tlie ranks of 
students it seems likely that Bengali will come to occupy a larger place among 
educated Muhammadans, especially as it is strongly felt in some quarters that it 
is needed in ordinary competition with the Hindus. At the same time, those 
Muhammadans of the province who cling to Urdu and refuse to learn Bengali 
are numerous enough to require that for some time to come at least education 
in the Calcutta University should bo through the medium of English and, in the 
circumstances, I am obliged to represent that English should remain the 
medium. 

(ii) (a) Students do not have a sufficient command of English at the present entrance 
stage. Under the proposed system they would have. 

(6) English should be the medium in the four upper classes of thc5 s(*hool. 

(c) There should be more attention paid to composition and home exercises, but 

in Muhammadan institutions a feature vvliicdi is mori^ at fault than the 
method of teaching is that teachers stay only long enough to gain teaching 
experience and then find employment in some more lucrative calling. 

(d) In school emphasis should bo laid almost entirely, on a practical training 

in English. The study of the literature is not essential at this stage. 

(f) As the stud(‘iit, would have a competent knowledge of English by the tinier he 
reached the matriculation stage I would advise that the answers be given 
ill English. 


Hay, Dr. Alfred. 

(i) I am strongly of opinion that English should be used as the medium of instruc- 
tion and of examination at every stage above the matriculation in the University 
course. If this is not done the student will not be in a position to make use of 
the wealth of literature which exists in the English language on eveiy subject 
forming part of a university course, and he will bo quite unable to keep himself 
up to date by following modern developments. Students sliould bo particularly 
encouraged to cultivate the art of expressing themselves with clearness and 
precision, and more stress should be laid on this than on a knowledge of English 
literature. 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 

(i) English should be generally the medium of instruction and of examination in the 
University course. But, where possible, tcacheis should be perinitted, rather 
encouraged, to lecture in pure Bengali, and when a suitable book on any 
subject has been published in a vernacular, and approved by the board of 
studies, it should be selected as an alternative text- book in that subject. In 
this way steps should be taken to introduce the vernacular gradually (but slowly 
and steadily) as an alternative medium of instruction in the University. But, 
as Indian vernaculars are not yet sufficiently developed to bo an adequate 
vehicle of our thoughts, in many cases English must continue for a long time to 
be the chief medium of instruction and of examination. But it is to bo 
remembered that our main source of knowledge is books written in the English 
language. So a sufficient command of the English language is essential for the 
* prosecution of our University study. 

The aims of the University should be to make its students express their thoughts 
, with equal ease both in the vernacular and in English, 
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(il) {a) University students have not, on their entrance to the University, an 
adequate command of English. 

As all the studies of the University are to be carried on through English a student 
who docs not start with a competent knowledge of English is heavily 
handicapped from the beginning, and this drawback will continue to hinder 
his progress throughout his college career. Therefore, the high English 
schools are to be so organi^^ed that the standard of English enforced therein 
should be raised to the level of efficiency required by the nature of university 
work. 

(6) Matriculation students should be taught the vernacular, classical language, 
history, and geography in tlie vernacular. The rest should be taught through 
the medium of English in the first three classes. 

(c) The training now given in the use of the English language and literature is 
not satisfactory. This can be remedied by the introduction of the direct 
method of English teaching by teachers specially trained for the purpose. 
At present, the four lowest classes are sadly neglected. They should be under 
really qualified teachers. 

{d) There should be a distinction, both in schools and in the University, between 
a practical training in the use of the English language and a training in the 
study of English literature. 

(e) No ; the matriculation examination in English, mathematics, mechanics and 
physical geography should be conducted in English and the other subjects in 
tlie vernacular. 

(/) A practical training in the use of the English language should be given to 
those students whoso general course of study may be other than linguistic. 
The object of this practical training is to enable a student to write system- 
atically m good English what he has got to say on a particular subject of his 
study. 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 


(i) and (ill) I would advocate a much larger use of the vernacular in university educa- 
tion so that alternately it may become the; principal medium of education. I 
consider that a chief reason for the lamentably low standards attained in certain 
directions is due to the difficulty of the medium of instruction. It probably is 
also not without its effects on the intellectual attainment and capacity of our 
teaching stalf. 1 coiLsider the Bengali student to be the equal in intellectual 
powers of tlie students of an English university ; and in diligence he is hard to 
rival. Yet the text-books m classical history at the I.A. stage include Smith’s 
“Smaller Histones of Greece and Rome”. A largo part of college teaching 
and learning is concerned with understanding the meaning of the English words 
in which the subject is being studied. There is the less time and strength for 
the attainments of high standards in the subject itself. I consider that the 
large number of failures at each successive stage in the University course is due 
to the same cause. The advance in standard in the particular subject that may 
natuially be expected at the end of a two-years’ course is too much when the 
difficulty of the medium is borne in mind. Further, freshness and keenness of 
interest in a particular subject evaporate when the medium through which it is 
studied interposes such difficulty. The issue is not confined to the mere difficulty 
of the medium. The whole setting of many of our curricula is so foreign that a 
subject is learned, not assimilated Take philosophy. There is probably no 
branch of learning for which India is (beyond all question) naturally more 
gifted and disposed. But, instead of starting with the philosophical thought of 
India, and moving along the (generally pantheistic) channels through which the 
Indian mind naturally works, leading on to a study of Western philosophy by 
means of carefully related resemblances and differences, we start with Plato and 
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Aristotle, and so on down the list of European philosophers. A new era of 
philosophical advance will open the day when philosophy begins to bo taught in 
the vernacular, using the vocabulary of Hanskrit instead of Western philosophy. 

We insert slice-wise into the [ndian memory (not mind), a great chunk of Western 
philosophy. It is nowhere related to the system through which he naturally 
thinks. No channels are laid down for the passage of his thought from one system 
to the other. The result is he learns our philosophy, but he never thinks it. 
Our philosophic courses are, in effect, the history of philosophy. And so in 
nearly a century of our Western education we have not produced a single lnd»an 
philosopher of European reputation. A distinguished Indian student who 
had attained the highest honours m an Indian university told me he could remem- 
ber the moment and the room in Oxford when he began to think. Enquiries 
from staff and students alike have revealed the fact that they do almost all their 
tlitnking in the vernacular. To be educated in a language which is not the 
vehicle of thought must cramp intellectual development in all kinds of ways. 
The foreignness of our whole curricula sterilises our best Indian minds. 

To return to the language of instruction. Bengal has a larger population than 
Japan. Yet Japan, by use of the vernacular, has built up an educational system 
that commands the respect of the West. Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, and 
Telugu (with perhaps (bijarati, Malayalam, and Kanarcse) would provide most 
inhabitants of India with at least a quasi- vernacular. And the first three would 
educate more than 200 millions of India’s population. 

I consider that the standard of English as a subject of study should remain pretty 
much where it is. Further, a sufficient working knowledge of English should 
be required to enable the student to read and understand the literature of the 
West. He should be able to study the best works in English on his subject just 
as many Englishmen can study works m Frencli or Latin. 8uch a practical 
working knowledge of Fnglish is, further, absolutely requisite for political reasons. 
But that is no reason why the student should be lectured to or examined in English. 
If he is to t*liink he wiU think most freely and fruitfully in his own language. 

I should, therefore, require the standard in the school of English literature to remain 
much as at present. I should demand of all university students such a practical 
knowledge of English lus to enable them to study English writings. And I should 
allow English as an optional language of instruction and examination. I should 
allow any lecture and examination papers, other than those in English literature, 
to be done in the vernacular. Let the student of English histor^J^ read English 
historical works. But, let him, if he likes, express his answers in the vernacular. 
And let his lecturer teach him in the same. 

There will be a new outburst of intellectual life in Bengal when throughout their 
education they think and express themselves in the vernacular. And for iw 
teachers, except in English literature, Bengal need be no more dependent upon 
England than is Japan. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. 


(i) Yes. (But I could wish it were possible to found vernacular higher education 
and a vernacular university in the province.) 

(li) (a) Most inadequate; they can neither speak it nor understand it. I have to 
interview hundreds of students who have just passed the matriculation 
examination. Bad as my Bengali is they understand it better than they 
understand my English. They cannot possibly follow lectures given in 
English and the dictation and learn- by-heart method is indispensable. 

[h) If English is to be the medium of instruction in the University it should be 
the medium of instruction at the earliest possible moment in the school* 
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(c) Schoolboys arc, in the majority of cases, taught English by masters who have 

a most inadequate command of it. The improvement above all others that 
is needed is to improve the quality of the teaching staff in secondary 
schools. 

(d) Purely ; the ]>resent training in the study of English literature is largely 

futile because students do not know English well enough to use it with even 
moderate ease and correctness. All that the study of English literature 
moans to them is an exorcise in memory by which certain phrases and 
Bontoncos from essays by such men as »Stopford A. Brooke or Carlyle are to 
be retained sufficiently long to be disgorged when wanted. For example, 
students have had to study critical works on Milton’s Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained without having to read one word of these works except 
a few tiny quotations made by the critic. It is the same also with Burns ; 
students are now reading Carlyle’s criticism of Burns, but they do not read a 
word of Buries himself. The training of their minds to appreciate liferature 
is in no sense going on. 

(c) Yes ; if English is to bo the solo medium of instruction in the University. 


Hossain, Wahed. 

(1) My answer is in the affirmative. 

(ii) (a) and (c) 1 think that many of our young men enter upon a university career 
before they are fit for it, and i agree with Sir James Meston in iiis observations 
made in this respect at the convocation of the Allahabad University : — 

“ The great majority of our boys leave our high schools before they are fit to take 
proper advantage of a university training. Speaking generally, their English 
is weak, their mental discipline incomplete, their power of expression defect* 
ive ; they cannot follow college lectures with profit, either in the language or 
the handling of the principles. ” 

Their chief difficulty is, perhaps, the English language. But it cannot be expected 
that every Indian student should acquire a thorough mastery of English, 
foreign and hard as it is, at the matriculation stage. The only thing that 
we can fairly expect is that a young man entering upon a university career 
should have a good knowledge of English. I would, therefore, suggest that 
school education should be improved in the way indicated in my answer to 
question 8. 

(/) Instead of English the vernacular should be the medium of instruction in 
secondary schools. But this rule should not be made compulsory, and an 
option should be given to students, to write their answers, either in English 
or in their respective vernacular, at the matriculation examination. 

{d) I would draw a distinction, both in school and university, up to a certain stage. 
During the period of school education boys should learn English as a 
language. But, as I have already stated, this period is not enough to acquire 
a mastery over the language although the period is perhaps sufficient to 
get an adequate knowledge of English. Now, before a language is studied 
as literature complete mastery over it is necessary. So I am inclined to think 
that English should be learned as a language right up to the I.A. term and 
then it should be studied as literature from the third year under the existing 
system of the University. 

It is suggested in certain quarters that the I.A. examination be abolished, and 
that the period of the matriculation be extended by two years. This arrange- 
ment will interfere with certain professions, and put obstacles in the way of 
those young men who wish to go in for the mukhtarship examination after 
the matriculation ; or enter ministerial service after School education uhder 
the existing Moreover, those who wish to prepare themselves for 
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the lower-grade pleadership, or take V. L. M. »S., will be thiown out unless 
the matriculation is considered as equivalent to the I. A. after its abolition. 
To obviate these difficulties, even if the I. A. examination is retained, I submit 
that English should bo taught as a language, and not as literature, right up 
to the I. A. standard. 

(e) It is not at all necessary that the matriculation examination in all subjects should 
be conducted in English. The examination of such subjects as history, 
geography, etc., should be conducted in the vernacular. As an examiner 
of the Calcutta University I have always found that boys do well in 
the vernacular in those subjects, and many of them much better than in 
English. 

(/) English should be taught to all students right up to the B A. standard. 
I’here should be specialised courses, and those students, who take up a 
special subject, should have a thorough grounding in that subject, in addition 
to English. For the M.A. degree one of the specialised courses only should 
be the subject of study. 


Howard, Mrs. G. L. C.. 

(i) Certainly; for students who intend to take up scientitic subjects. 

(li) (/) I think a ccitaia amount of teaching in English would be an advantage. At 
})rcscnt, students who come to Pusa for so-called post-graduate work arc often 
lamentably deficient in English. They do not readily understand new ideas 
expressed in conversation, and cannot write a really intelligible account, in 
English, of what they have seen. One can see in sjieaking to them that they 
arc often pondering the meaning of the words. Under these circumstances, 
it IS quite hopeless to expect them to read with profit papers or books on 
subjects introducing a whole series of new terms such as genetics. 


Hunter, Mark. 

(i) Yes ; most decidedly. 

(ii) (a) I believe — at least so it is said — that Madras students are ahead of most other 

Indian students in this matter. In the Presidency College, Madras, inter* 
mediate students are, from the first, quite able to follow instruction in 
English, and to study for themselves any English book likely to be recom- 
mended to them. When inspecting up-country colleges 1 have been told 
sometimes that the students’ knowledge of English was not sufficient to allow 
of the adoption of what I recommended as intelligent methods of teaching 
and study ; but I thuik these complaints — so far as they were not a sort of 
excuse — merely pointed to the fact that a large number of students had been 
admitted to the college whose scliool and public examination record showed 
them to be unfit to enter on a university course. 

(6) In the higher classes, assuredly, 1 am not sufficiently an expert to have muoh 
of an opinion as to the stage at which precisely English should begin to be 
the medium of instruction in all subjects. 

(c) I cannot say I am ; avoiding details I would say generally that the teaching 
is at fault. When an Indian boy begins to learn English as likely as not 
he is taught by a person of a somewhat low order of intelligence whose own 
acquaintance with English is exceedingly imperfect ; and, at no stage, pro- 
bably, in the pupil’s school life is he taught English by a teacher possessed 
of any special qualifications for the task. Most schoolmasters are required 
to teach at least two subjects, English and something else, mathematics, 
science, or history, and it is for proficiency in the something else that they are 
appointed. High schools are, in general, staffed with pass graduates and, a 
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all pass graduates have taken English as a compulsory subject, they are all 
supposed to be able to teach English well enough. In the training college 
the same mistake is made. There, the normal student learns to teach English 
(compulsory course) and something else (special optional). No one specialises 
in the teaching of English. It is right to say that a change in this matter 
is under consideration. 

(d) 1 do not beheve that, for unVersity purjioses, any such distinction can be pro- 

fitably drawn. One is very familiar with criticism of a purely destructive 
character of ' literary ’ courses in English, and endless exhortations to make 
our couiscs more ‘ practical ’ have been addressed to us. If anything in the 
shape of constructive criticism has been offered it Inw hitherto escaped my 
notice, and 1 have yet to see, even in rough outline, any sort of definite scheme 
for a ‘ practical ’ university course in English. After all, for university pur- 
poses, the study of language cannot well be separated from a study of books, 
and. bojks possessing a literary value will always be found to be more suitable 
than books which have none. The practical ends will themselves be best served 
if the course in English be a well-conceived literary course. Besides, courses in 
Englisli arc intended to serve cultural, no less than practical, ends. I do not 
believe there is, m reality, any conflict of aims. A course in English will be of 
practical value, that is to .say, it will give the student what he wants for the 
successful study of other subjects, and for engaging profitably in practical 
affairs — capacity to read with understanding, habits of clear and accurate 
thinking, facility in expression — very largely in proportion as the course is 
literary, 

(e) Yes. 

(/) 1 am satisfied with the Madras. arrangement, which is: — 

Intermediate course , — English comxiulsory for all ; about two-fifths of the whole 
course. 

B, A, pass , — English compulsory for all; about half the whole course. 

B, A. honours . — A preliminary course in English for all. It is a one-year 
course, but engages only a small portion of the student’s time during the 
year. [The complete honours course extends over three (or four) years.] 
The preliminary course m English consists of a part of the ordinary 
B.A. course, viz., mnetcentli century prose (with set books) and composi- 
tion on the subject matter of certain set books. I beheve this course to 
be quite suitable. The professors of science at first regarded it with 
some suspicion, but they have smee testified to its usefulness, and, in 
the scheme for B.Sc. courses and examinations (pass and honours) re- 
cently adojitcd by the senate, this same preliminary course has been 
included on the unanimous rocommendalion of a committee of the 
senate the great majority of the members of whicdi are scientists. 


Huq, The Hou’ble Mauivi A. K. Fuzlul. 

(i) I am very strongly of Opinion that English should be used as the medium of instruc- 

tion and of examination at every stage above the matriculation in the University 
course. I believe that some of the most glaring defects in the present condition 
of affairs in the University of Calcutta are largely due to a policy which relegates 
English to an undeserved position of inferiority. English has been unduly, and 
most unjustly, sacrificed at the bidding of a number of faddists who have been 
laying undue importance on the question of the study of the vernaculara 

(ii) (a) I do not think that University students possess, on their entrance to the Uni- 

versity, an adequate command of English. This is duo to the fact that the 
study of English is now at a discount in the various schools leading up to the 
matriculation in consequence of the policy pursued by the University. 
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(h) English should be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools for 
those students who are being prepared for the matriculation, and the process 
should begin at as early a stage as possible. My own personal experience 
teaches me that there should be a reversion, with such modification as may be 
necessary, to the older state of things, and that, except in the very lowest 
classes, the medium of instruction should be English. The beginning must be 
with the vernacular, but English should be gradually introduced, so that 
when the boy reaches what was known as the fourth class under the old system 
(that is to say, the class fourth down on the list beginning from the matricu- 
lation) the instruction should be wholly in English. Much will depend, of 
course, upon the teacher on whom will devolve the duty of conveying instruc- 
tion in a foreign language in a manner suited to the capacities of the pupils. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before entrance 

to the University. I would suggest that the subject of study should be cur- 
tailed, and greater attention paid to the study of English. For this pur])ose, 
the number of books of study in English should be increased. Boys should 
be taught the art of paraphrasing sentences from a text into the boy’s own 
English. Creat attention should be paid to English composition. 1 would 
also recommend a reversion to the older method of prescribing a text- book 
for the matriculation examination in English. This text-book should be 
thoroughly studied, and the examination should bo fairly stiff. 

(d) Yes ; I would draw a distinction, both in school and university, between practi- 

cal training and the study of English literature. 

(e) Yes ; I think that the matriculation in all subjects should be conducted in English 

except the examination in the so-called second languages where it may be left 
to the discretion of th<' examiners to require candidates to write the answers 
in the particular second language concerned or in English. 

(/) Yes; I think that English should be taught to all students during their Univers- 
ity course. There ought to be a minimum standard of study of the English 
language which ought to be compulsory for all University stmlents, whether 
their general course of study is linguistic or not. For those who want 
to specialise in English the course of study should necessarily be of a stiffer 
character. 


Huque, Kazi Imdadul. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at 
every stage above the matriculation in the University course. But, at the same 
time, there ought to be provision for the highest possible university training in 
the vernacular. As suggested in connection with the matriculation course 
there should be, side by side with instruction and examination through the 
medium of English instruction and examination through the medium of the 
vernacular, at every stage in the University course. 

(ii) (a) At present, the command of English possessed by students on their entrance 
to the University is not adequate in most cases. 

(5) In secondary schools English ought to be the medium of instruction to a 
very limited extent. Except in the training in the use of the English lan- 
guage the vernacular ought to be the medium of instruction in everything, 
(c) The kind of training now given in English before entrance to the University 
is not satisfactory. I would suggest some such steps as indicated below 
for better training in English : — 

(A) The appointment of efficient teachers of English in all classes from below, 
upwards. The practice now is to leave the beginners and the lower 
classes generally in the hands of ill-qualified and ill -paid teachers. 
This must be discontinued. None but thoroughly trained men should 
be allowed to teach English in any class. 
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(B) Training in the use of the English language should be taken in hand from 

the very first and carried on persistently throughout the school course, 

(C) For matriculation students three books should be prescribed for thorough 

study, viz,^ one book of selections, including poetical pieces, one 
abridged fiction, and one small poetical work. Besides these there 
ought to be a few books of story, travel, biography, etc., both English 
and vernacular, for the candidates* own study. These should form the 
. basis of practical training in the use of the language. For example, 
students may bfe practised in studying the books by themselves and in 
writing out the substance and criticising the characters of an English 
book in Bengali and of a Bengali book in English. Oral work on these 
lines may also be carried on. 

(B) During the last four years of the school course a large amount of convers- 
ation and composition in English should be done. This should be cor- 
related, as far as possible, with the other school subjects, such as history, 
geography, vernacular, literature, science, etc. Students should be made 
to express (both orally and in writing) in English the substance of what 
they have studied or what they have seen or done themselves in life. 

(E) From as early a stage as possible exercises should be given in writing out 
in the vernacular something told or read out in English in class. 

(d) Yes; I should draw a distinction between practical training in the use of the 

English language and training in the study of the English literature both 
in school and university. 

(e) The matriculation examination in all subjects except English ought to be 

conducted in the vernacular. 

(/) English should be taught to all students during their University course. For 
students whose general course of study may be other than linguistic, only 
a practical training in the use of the language may be given. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) {a) Not quite. 

(h) Only in technicalities. 

(c) More reading of a general nature. 
id) Yes. 

(e) No. 

(/) Yes ; composition, translation, and general reading. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

(i) No. 

(iii) I would have the vernacular as the mediirm of instruction in high schools and 
colleges up to the B.A. At the same time, I want to note most emphatically 
that if English is given up as a medium of instruction it should be always and 
invariably open for Muhammadan student^ to have Urdu as the medium of 
instruction, and in all Government colleges and in the University the Urdu side 
should be as fully equipped as the other vernacular sides ; if this for any reason 
is not possible it is absolutely necessary in the Interests of Muhammadan 
students that English should continue to be the medium of instruction. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

I have already stated in my answer to question 8 that I oonsid« English as neces- 
sary for imparting instruction in the universities, and abo my reason* for the same. 
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Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(i) In the existing condition of things English should be used as the medium of instruc- 

tion and of examination at every stage above the matriculation course. 

(ii) (a) It cannot be laid down as a general ])roposition that all students, on their 

entrance to the University, have an adequate command of English, but many 
have. 

(6) For students who are preparing for the matriculation the vernacular should 
be chiefly used as a medium of instruction. Growth of ideas and expansion 
of the mind should be the objective. This will reduce the number of text- 
books in Ihe various subjects which are in the English language. The diffi- 
culty that students now suffer from having to learn these subjects in English 
will be considerably reduced. They will be, therefore, more free to attend 
to the study of the English language. Care should bo taken that special 
stress is laid upon their acquiring greater familiarity with the English 
language than now. 

(c) Tlie way in which English is now tauglit in schools is capable of considerable 

improvement. Hie grammar method, which takes the life out of language, is 
generally followed. There arc mechanical exercises vhich do not tend to 
produce assimilation. Students cannot acquire any idea of the living ten- 
dencies of language. Language should be taught rather through the ear than 
through grammar and dictionary. 

In schools teachers should encourage students to read English story books 
as a help to acquire a good knowledge of English. 

(d) There is a great distinction between practical training in the use of the 

English language and training in the study of English literature. What is 
necessary for our students generally is the practical training, or, in other 
words, good “ working knowledge 

(e) No. 

(/) For students whose course of study is other than linguistic a good “working 
knowledge ” of English would be very useful. 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

(i) Yes ; I hold that English should be the medium of instruction in the college 

department. 

(ii) (a) Students do not have as adequate a command of English at present as they 

had before. 

(h) The vernacular system introduced into secondary schools in classes below 
class VII has greatly retarded the progress of English education. This 
system should be abolished, and English should be made the medium of 
instruction in classes aboVe class IV and Mussalmans should be given 
option to take up Urdu as the vernacular from that class. 

(c) No ; as proposed in (h), 

(e) Yes ; the matriculation examination in all subjects should be conducted in 
English as at present. 

I beg to point out that the vernacular of the Muhammadans is not the vernacular of 
the Hindus in Bengal. The vernacular of the Muhammadans in general is a mixed language 
consisting of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu words. In East Bengal the Muhammadans speak 
a language mixed with Arabic, Persian, and Urdu words. In West Bengal the verna- 
cular of the Muhammadans is almost Urdu, as will be proved by their correspond- 
ence, documents, etc. If Bengali be introduced and recognised by the authorities 
as the vernacular of the Muhammadans they will be great sufferers. Muhammadan 
students will be Hinduised in manners^ habits, and custqmsi The Sanskritised Bengali 
text* books contain very little that is Islamic. They are full of Hindu mythology and 
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Hindu characters. An impartial* judge can imagine the disastrous consequences of the 
study of sucli books. 

So provision should immediately be made for teaching Urdu in secondary schools and 
colleges as well. 


Irons, Miss M. V. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction above the matriculation in 

the tJniversity. 

(ii) (a) On their entrance to the University some students do not possess a sufficient 

knowledge of English, but within a few months they acquire that knowledge. 
If the matriculation examination is carefully conducted, and the teaching 
of English in schools is improved, the right sort of students will be admitted 
into the University. 

(h) Those who intend to study beyond the matriculation must have English as their 
medium of instruction, even in sciJOndary schools. For those who do not go 
further some vernacular may as well be a medium of instruction. 

(c) The kind of training given in English before entrance to the University is not 

satisfactory. In onler to have command of the English language students 
should be placed m charge of teachers who aie competent to teach this subject. 
They should be made to talk in English throughout their lessons. 

(d) A distinction should be drawn between practical training In the use of the English 

language and training in the study of English literature. 

(c) Yes; the matriculation examination should be conducted in English in all sub- 
jects. 

(/) English should be taught to all students during their University course. Those 
who would pursue a course other than a linguistic one should study some of 
the books on English literature to enable them to understand the works of 
good authors. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

(i) English should be the medium of instruction and of examination at every stage 
above the matriculation standard. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(h) In the ui:)per classes in secondary scliools English should bo used as the medium* 
of instruction in all subjects exci'pt the second language 

(c) No; teachers with a better knowledge of English are required for schools. 

(d) Yes ; there should be regular coaching in the use of the English language, 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes; up to the B.A. .standard. 

Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri. 

I have strong views upon this question. Too much importance is being attached 
to the study of English. As I said before, a high degree of proficiency in English is 
necessary in the two professions I have indicated. But, for general diffusion of know- 
ledge, which the country stands greatly in need of, this requirement of a high degree of 
proficiency in English is unnecessary and uncalled for. I would make English a 
compulsory second language in all the classes leading up to the school final. All non- 
language subjects should be taught in the vernacular. In the intermediate class also, 
although I would require that the teaching should in all subjects be in English, I do 
not think that the literary subjects in English which are prescribed for intermediate 
students really help them in acquiring a good knowledge of the optional subjects in 
which they are required to ^eeialise. No doubt, it must he nnpn tn 
specialise in English, but this must ' 
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Jalil, Abdul. 

(i) Yes ; English should be used as the medium of instruction and examination at 
every stage above the matriculation in the University course only till the time 
when a commission, appointed fifteen years after the introduction of the system 
of using the vernacular as the medium of instruction and examination for all 
school examinations, including the matriculation, gives its opinion about the 
introduction, or otherwise, of the same system in the colleges^ 

(ii) (r/) University students, on their entrance to the University, have an adequate 
knowledge of English, but do not have an adequate command of it. 

(h) English should be used as the medium of instruction only in so far as the 
technical terms, if necessary, may bo freely used in imparting instruction 
through the vernaculars. 

(f) No ; better and more qualified teachers should bo required to teach English 
to the lower classes. Throughout the education in schools, as far as 
English is concerned, tho aim should be to give a student practical 
training in tho use of the English language, rather than training in English 
literature. 

(d) Schools . — In standards below the matriculation practical training in the use of 

the English language 'should alone bo given while in the classes preparing for 
matriculation tho above should bo supplemented by training in tho study of 
English literature. 

Colleges . — The system as proposed above for tho matriculation class should 
bo followed for tho first four years by a student in the University except in 
cases as explained under (/), below. 

(e) No ; students should be given an option. 

This was done in the Bombay University, but tho students are reported not to 
have availed themselves of this privilege. Tho reason is not far to seek. 
At present, instruction being mostly given in English, students do not feel 
confident in expressing themselves in the vernacular. The study of the 
vernaculars is too much subordinated to that of English with the result 
that a student has, in fact, far less knowledge and command of his own 
vernacular as compared with tho English which ho is able to gather up 
under tho present system. 

(/) To the first part of the question the answer is in tho affirmative. 

For students whose general course of study may bo other than linguistic the 
training in English literature shoukl bo minimised or altogether abandoned. 
They should be required to take up only ^iractical training in the use of the 
English language. 


Johnston, Rev. A. B. 

(i) On the one hand, if India is to be one, it is expedient that men of one province 
should be able to go to a university in another province. It is also an aid to the 
comparison of the standards of different universities if men can pass from 
province to province. Teaching in tho numerous vernaculars will seriously 
localise the students of the universities ; and impede, if not make impossible, the ^ 
passage of lecturers from one university to another. 

On the oth^ hand, the vast majority of the inhabitants of India will continue to 
think in the ver^ular ; and the wide diffusion of culture will progress most 
rapidly if teachers ^nk and write in a vernacular. National literatures will 
develope far more quickly if university teaching is done in the vernacular. 

VOX^. X 2 F 
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But the practical difficulties of vernacular universities teaching in at least 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Marathi, Gujerati, Tamil, and Telugu arc enormous and, at 
present, probably insuperable. And who shall decide where Hindi universities 
end and Urdu universities begin ? The United Provinces have had one Hindi v, 
Urdu controversy. Do they want another ? 

If the inauguration of responsible government meant smaller provinces then those 
provinces might each support a university, and decide in what language (or 
languages) teaching should be given. At present, to teach in English seems the 
easiest and best way But there is much to be said for the position that men 
will learn more quickly, and think more effectively, in their mother tongue. 
English as a subject could still be taught in English ; and English would remain — 
as it is now — the one lingua franca of India. 

But the best policy would probably be to teach English from the lowest classes 
of primary schools so that it became almost a mother tongue. At present, 
the chief reason why primary schools languish is probably because no English is 
taught in them. Many nations aro largely bilyjgual. Then students would 
come up to the University fully able to understand lectures in English. This 
was the method of thirty or forty years ago ; and the cultured English of the 
older school of Indian gentlemen would strongly support this solution of the 
language difficulties in Indian universities. Our Senior Professor of English, 
Professor J. S. Zemin, one time principal of the Doveton College, has, in con- 
versation with me, strongly emphasised this point ; and he has had some 
forty years’ experience of Bengal university life. 


Jones, C. E. W. 

(i) Yes ; for the following reasons : — 

(A) The multiplicity of vernaculars. 

(B) The lack of text-books in the vernaculars. 

(C) The popularity of English. 

I doubt whether students would care to receive instruction through the medium 
of the vernacular, or to be examined in the vernacular if the choice were offered to 
them. 

(ii) (a) My experience has been that University students on entrance to the Univers- 

ity have not an adequate command of English. The result of this has been 
that university teaching, for the first two years of the course at any rate, 
has been confined to prescribed text -books which are laboriously crammed 
almost word for word. This is true not only of the study of English 
literature, but of other literary subjects, e.g., history, economics, and 
philosophy. University students are unable to profit by lectures, even in 
the last two years of the course. Whatever notes they take down have to be 
laboriously dictated and, in practice, these notes are learned off by heart. 

(6) In this connection, I would refer to my suggestion for the extension of the 
school course for boys who wish to proceed to the University. If that sugges- 
tion were adopted the ordinary school course would consist of the following 
stages : — 

(1) The elementary stage — four years. 

(2) The middle (or higher elementary) stage — four years. 

(3) The high stage — two years. 

(4) The advanced high stage — two years, for boys p^fparing for the 

University. 

English should be introduced as a subject of instruction in the first year of the 
middle stage, and should be taught as a second language up to the end of the 
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high stage. In the advanced high stage it should be employed as the medium 
of instruction. 

The advantages of this scheme may he summarised as follows : — 

(A) Boys taking the high school course who do not intend to proceed to the 
University would be able to obtain a more thorough training in the 
ordinary subjects of instruction (other than English) than is possible 
under the present system in which hhiglisli is the medium of instruction 
in the high stage. At present, the high school course is very largel^v a 
repetition of the middle course, the only difference being that in the 
middle course the majorit3’^ of the subjects is taught in the vernacular, 
while in the high school course English is the medium. 

( B) These boys would also be able to receive better training in English. The 
present high school system not only hampers the pursuit of general 
knowledge, but also handicaps the st gdy of English. Eor, practically, 
the whole j^ime of the boys is devoted to text-books, and conversation 
and simple composition are neglected. 

(0) Finally, the scheme would provide a better preparation for boys who 
intend to jjrocced to the University. Eor not only would they be more 
facile in the use of written and spoken English, but they would be able to 
apply English, with considerable success, as an instrument for further 
fltud}^ Their knowledge not only of the English language, but of other 
subjects, would be enormously increased. 

(c) The training in English is, at i^resent, too literary, and not sufficiently practical. 
What is wanted throughout the middle and ordinary high school stages 
is plenty of conversation and oral and written composition. The study of 
English literature should be postponed to the advanced high school stage 
and, even then, it should be undertaken onljT^ by boys who intend to take up 
literary subjects at the Univer.sity. 

(J) For my opinion regarding the teaching of English in schools please see above. 
In the University only candidates for degrees in literary subjects should 
undertake the study of English literature. For other candidates, e.gr., candid- 
ates for degrees in science and mathematics, the training in English should 
be strictly practical. 

( e) Yes ; if my suggestion for extending the high school course were cail^ied 
out. Otherwise, candidates should bo given the option of answering ques- 
tions in the vernacular in all subjects other than English. 

(/) Yes ; because facility in the use of at least one European lang^iage is indispens- 
able in every branch of study. 

The aim of the training in English for those students whose course of study is 
other than linguistic should be to increase their facility in writing, reading, 
and speaking the language and, at the same time, to equip them with a certam 
amount of general knowledge. 

For this jmrpose, I would suggest the following courses — 

(1) Intermediate course i — 

(A) Rapid reading of a certain number of standard works of general interest. 

(B) Frequent essays on the subject matter of those books. 

(0) Conversations or discussions between teachers and students and between 
students and students on matters of general interest. 

(2) w Degree course (ordinary) : — As above. 

(3) Degree course (honours) : — 

(A) Rapid reading. 

(B) Essays. 
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QUESTION 11. 


Jokes, T. Cuthbebtson. 


Jones, T. Cuthbeetson. 

(i) Yes ; for bettor or worse English has come to stay as the medium of instruction in 
Indian universities. It is the lingua franca of India, the symbol and expression of 
Indian unity and national fooling, the means of direct communication with 
Western thought in India, and the most effective moans of acquiring Western 
science. 

(ii) (a) I do not consider that University students have, on their entrance to the Uni- 
versity, an adequate command of English. They are frequently unable to 
follow lectures in English, particularly when, after being taught in school by 
Indian teachers, they begin to bo instructed by Englishmen, with whoso accent 
and intonation they are not familiar. They are frequently quite unable to 
understand the gist of ordinary text books in English prose without assist- 
ance. 

(h) I consider that English should be the sole medium of instruction in secondary 
schools for those students w'ho are being prepared for the matriculation. 

(c) No ; I would suggest the abolition of text-books in English for examination 

purposes, and confine the test to dictation, translation from, and into, the 
student’s vernacular, grammar, and composition. The proscribed text-book 
in English is the curse of the matriculation examination. Students commit 
to memory paraphrases of passages and get up bazar “ keys ” by heart. Texts 
should be read in the' class as a means of assisting the student to acquire the 
language, and also for educational purposes, such as training the taste, 
reasoning power, and character. The texts read should bo reported to the 
University, together with a satisfactory explanation of the method of teaching 
used and of the work done in the class. But students should not be examind 
on their text-book knowledge in English. In addition to dictation, composi- 
tion, and translation much more attention should be paid to translation and 
retranslation, a method which I have found of the greatest value myself in 
learning French composition, and which I have introduced with marked 
success into the teaching of English in my own college. It was the method 
used by Roger A.scham in teaching Queen Elizabeth Latin and Ureek, and 
I believe its neglect in the modern teaching of Latin and Greek is one reason 
of the failure of so many students at Home to acquire oven a moderate know- 
ledge of the ancient classics in spite of the time and clTort given to their 
study. Briefly, the method is as follows : — 

Let the teacher dictate or write on the blackboard a passage of simple, modern, 
idiomatic English prose and tell the student to translate it very carefully 
and literally into his own vernacular, making a careful note of diflerences 
of idiom and grammar. After twenty-four hours let the student who, in 
the meantime, can be translating another passage from English into the 
vernacular to avoid waste of time, retranslate the passage from the verna- 
cular into English, keeping as close to the original as possible, and then let 
him carefully compare his version with that of the original, and write out his 
mistakes. Here the help of the teacher will be required to iDoint out where 
a difference between the original passage and the student’s version is due 
to a mistake in grammar or idiom, and where it is merely an alternative 
rendering. 

(d) Yes ; I would certainly draw such a distinction. I would drop English literature 

(including thq^ study of Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, and Keats) as a 
compulsory subject for the arts degree. This is what makes ,an Indian 
university ridiculous in the eyes of Europe, and gives point to the jests 
about ‘ Babu English For the unfortunate Indian student too frequently 
devotes to learning notes on Shakespeare by heart precious time which 
might be more profitably spent upon history, economics, or acquiring a 
good working knowledge of modern English prose. Let ‘the exceptional 
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student who has a taste for literature take up Shakespeare and Milton as 
optional subjects, but lot us be content with a fair knowledge of current 
English for the average man. 

(/) I would, therefore, make English literature as opposed to the study of the 
Englisli language an optional subject for the intermediate and B.A. degrees in 
an Indian university, and I would not permit an Indian student to take up 
the M.A. degree in English unless he had passed the B.A, degree with 
English literature as an optional subject. 

Those who do not take up English literature as an optional subject in the inttir- 
mediate and B.A. examinations should study all subjects through the medium 
of English, and be constantly exercised in translation, English composition, 
and translation and re translation. The separate study of English texts for 
examination purposes will then not bo necessary although reading and speak- 
ing Phiglish should be encouraged as much as possible in the college literary, 
historical, and other societies and clubs. Tutors should also insist upon their 
wards reading standard English xR'ose works in their leisure hours. 


Kadir, a. F. M. Abdul. 

(i) The real banc of the present system of university education is the fact that 
English is the medium of instruction and examination at every stage. The 
vernacular should be the medium for all purposes and for all subjects up to 
the matriculation standard save in English. The pupil will save much of his 
time, and he will learn the three R.’s more quickly than he is doing now. The 
time thus saved will be emjiloyed, with profit, in learning English, whore we may 
oveji raise the standard a little and prescribe a se£)aratc course of study only for 
those who want to enter the University for higher examination and degrees. An 
experiment, though on a small scale, has already been made in this line when 
candidates have been allowed to answer a history paper in their vernaculars. 

(iii) A bifurcation can be made during j3re-uuivcrsity teaching at the stage when 
the stTidcnt reaches the present second class. Here, a special course should be 
prescribed for those who want to go in for the degree. The medium of instruc- 
tion and examination for them will be English only in that subject. The 
University will then get better material to work with. This will also make the 
Indian guardian Ihink seriously regarding the future of his children which, at 
jiresent, he is not liable to do, with the result that any and every matriculate 
docks to the University door. 


Kab, Sites Chandra. 

(i) It is desirable to replace English by Bengali as the medium of instruction, and 
I think steps should be taken to bring about the change. It is beyond doubt 
that the necessity of mastering a foreign tongue is an enormous strain and 
drag on intollootual progress. I am alive to the objection that this salutary 
change cannot be effected all at once. Indeed, alike for the political reason that 
Government work is cairied on in English as for the fact that for a considerable 
time to come the importation of Western knowledge will have to be made through 
the medium of English, it would be necessary to insist upon the teaching of the 
English language. I would, therefore, suggest that the teaching in the Univers- 
ity should be in Bengali and in the school (in the upper forms) in English. In 
suggesting Enghsh as the medium of instruction in the schools I have in mind 
the very great incentive it would, in that case, give to the acquisition of that 
practical familiarity with the language which ii^esirable. 

(iii) [ should here refer to my answer to question 8 aM remind the Commission that the 
school course would come up to, and include, what is at present known as the 
intermediate course. 
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QUESTION 11. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 


Karim, Maulvi Ardul. 

(i) Under the existing circumstances the medium of instruction and of examination 

at every stage above the matriculation in the University course should be 
English. 

(ii) (a) Students have not, on their out raiico to the University, an adequate command 

of English. 

(h) Up to class VI (middle English standard) the vernacular should be the medium 
of instruction for all students, and from class VII upwards option should 
bo given only to those students who prepare for the matriculation examin- 
ation to learn a subject eitlior through the medium of the vernacular or 
English. 

(c) 1 am not at all satistied witli the knul of training at present given in English 
before entrance to the UniversitN’. A number of voluminous books on English 
IS recommended, and students are taught at random whichever book or 
books the hcadiujister of a sclftol chooses to teach, i do not think they 
can thereby acquire a clear idea of standard w orks or a sound knowdedge 
of English. The old arrangement of publishing in one volume selected 
pieces from standard works was, I thinly, bettor than this. I do not, 
how'ever, approve of the old s 3 ^stem of examining only in the selected pieces. 
Passages from the selection need not be set for examination or elucidation. 
Passages similar to those selected, either from the books from which the 
selections are made or from other w^orks ol the same stantlard, might l>o sot 
at the examination. If a selection is published the cost of books will bo 
much less than what it is at present. 

The method of teaching English in our .schools i.s most defccti\e. Boys learn 
words without realising their significanci) or knowing Ihcir j>roper use. 
Teaching by means of translation, which is ))erha])s the loa.st effective method 
of teaching a foreign language, is generally followed in our sehooLs. It 
retards the quick comprehension of the s])oken tongue, and the intervention 
of the vernacular medium })osti)ones the time wdion the pupil can speak 
without consciously translating from his native speech into the foreign 
language. To this is jiartly due the difficulty of even some advanced students 
of English in grasping the true sigiiilieance of a simple idea without a prelimi- 
nary rendering mto the vernacular. Uii account ol this double mental 
process the music of the language cannot bo fully appreciated, nor the facts 
expressed through its medium fully understood. In teaching English the 
vernacular should be very sparingly used, and translation should not be the 
means of understanding wwd.s and sentences in Engli.sh. The teacher should 
endeavour to connect English words directly w ith the ideas they express, or 
with other English words known to the boys, and, tliu.s, to replace tran.slation, 
as far as possible, by object-lessons, jneture- lessons, and exjdanations in the 
English language. As a new language is learnt more by speaking it and 
hearing it spoken than by a study of it.s vocabulary and grammar and, a.s 
boys cannot easily learn to speak the language unless they think in it, much 
more importance should bo attached to English conversation in the class- 
room and outside it than is done at present. Correct pronunciation, expres- 
sive reading, good composition, and proper recitation, at present neglected, 
should be carefully attended to. 

The success of the teacher’s work chiefly depends upon his method, which 
should be suited to the needs of the pupil^, their capacity, knowledge, and 
stage of development. Teaching should be rational, and not merely formal or 
mechanical. 1’he mind should not bo merely fed with facts, figures, and 
words, but the iiupiTs power of reasoning, judging, comparing, and contrasting 
should bo properly developed. That mere telling is not teaching must not be 
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forgotten. Besides, the teacher should bear in mind that tho first thing to be 
learnt by the boys is not the more or loss archaic language of English 
literature, but tho spoken language of daily conversation. Quality, and not 
quantity, should bo always aimed at. “ Little and well *’ should be the 
teacher’s motto. As a rule, things should be taught first and words next. 
At present, in many cases, onh'- words are taught. Education should not be 
imparted by words, but by clearly realised ideas and things. Many students 
get up a book instead of studying a subject. Caro should be invariably 
taken that knowledge is not a mere matter of words ; when it is so it is the 
worst kind of cramming. Accuracy of idea and precision of statement 
should go together. Further, the teacher should not only see that the pupils 
grasp his meaning, but should make them give back their knowledge in their 
own w'ords. 

(d) A distinction should be drawn in the school, if not in the University, between 

practical training in the use of tho English language and training in the study 
of English literature. 

(e) The matriculation examination in subjoi^ts other than tho English language 

may be conducted either in English or in tho vernacular. 

(/) I do not think it is essentially necessary that English should bo taught beyond 
the jiitermediato stage to students whose general course of study may bo 
other than linguistic. 


Karve, D. K. 

(i) I think tho University should have two departments. In one English should be 
the medium of instruction and of examiiuition at every stage abov^o the matric- 
ulation in the University course. In the second department tho vernacular 
of the jirovincc should be the medium of instruction and of examination at every 
stage above the iiuitriculation. In this connection, I think that the principle 
should lie acce])ted once for all, and the aim should be to bring it into operation, 
vstej) by step, during the next live or ten years. Examinations and degrees in both 
the departments should be valued equally. 

(ii) (a) I think that students do not possess an adequate command of English at tho 
time of their entrance to the University. 

(b) As regards secondary schools my opinion is that the medium of instruction, 

as also tho medium of examination, should immediately be made the mother 
tongue of tho scholar. The unsatisfactory state of secondary education — the 
complaints of ci-am, of the meagre knowledge of students, of the inadequate 
knowledge of English — is, to a large extent, due to the fact that boys of tender 
age have to learn subjects, even the classical languages, through a foreign 
medium. J.t is an established p.sychological principle that to learn things 
through a foreign tongue requires far more expenditure of brain-power than 
to learn the same thing through tho mother tongue. »Such knowledge 
is not probably assimilated. The time has, therefore, come to change 
the medium of instruction, as also of examiiiiltion, in secondary schools. If 
this reform is brought about secondary education would be placed on a 
sounder basis, and this improvement is calculated to better university 
instruction. For students would come better prepared and better equipped to 
profit by the higher education at present imparted by colleges. 

(c) If the above reform is introduced then training in English at the matriculation 

can be made more adequate than it is at present ; far more attention can bo 
given to the «tudy of English than it has been possible to give hitherto. 

(e) Except in English all examinations at the matriculation should be conducted 
through the mother tongue of tho candidate. 

(/) Yes. 
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Khan, Abul Hashem — ^Khan, Mahomed Habibur Rahman — Khastgir, 

Karunamay. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

(i) I see no reason why English should be the only modium of instruction and of 
examination In the University course, save in the subject of English literature, 

(ii) (a) I do not consider that, at present, university students, on their entrance to 
the University as a rule, possess an adequate command of English. 

(6) Save in the teaching of English I do not think that English should be made 
the medium of instruction in secondary schools for students preparing for 
the matriculation examination. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before 

entrance to the University. I would suggest a raising of the standard of 
proficiency in the English language. The English course prescribed for the 
matriculation might consist of prescribed text«boo^:s and a standard of general 
knowledge. A stifior examination tost should bo imposed than is the case 
at present. 

(d) School training, so far as English is concerned, should bo confined to training 

in language. The study of English as a literature should be left to the 
college and university. 

(e) Save in the subject of English the matriculation examination in other subjects 

may be conducted cither in the vernacular or in English. 

(/) I am of opinion that English should be taught to all students during the univers* 
ity course up to the intermediate stage. Beyond the intermediate stage 
English may cease to bo taught to such studmits as take up a non-linguistio 
course. The kind of bhiglish teaching in the linguistic and non-linguistic 
courses up to the interiiK'dialc stage may be the sanies 

(iii) In the University and pre-University courses English should be tlie medium of 
instruction only in teaching the subjects of English language and literature. I'or 
other subjects the vernacular medium should be eneouraged. The only change 
necessary for the purpose is the replacement of English books by vernacular. 
This may be done gradually. Some difiiculty might arise. on the score of the 
multiplicity of the vernaculars. To meet this 1 should allow colleges so choosing 
Uovornment and missionary colleges) to ti'ach their subjects through the 
medium of English. Such an arrangement will also go to solve tho difficulty 
arising from the backwardness of a vernacular to bo immediately made a 
medium of instruction in any of the University subjects. 


Khan, Mahomed Habibur Rahman. 

(i) No ; the medium of instruction both in schools and uni verj^ ties should bo the 
vernacular of the province. Without this our life and mode of thought become 
more artificial and superficial than they need bo. India will never develop her 
real genius and intellectual life till it is made possible for the inhabitants 
of the country to acquire all varieties of knowledge in tho language which comes 
to them most naturally, and this they will never be able to do as long as 
English is allowed to remain tho only language of culture in the land. Mean- 
while, English should be taught as a compulsory language both in schools 
and in the Universities. 


Khastgir, Karunamay. 

(i) Yes ; I hold that English should be used as the medium of insll*uotion and of 
examination at every stage above tho matriculation in the University course. 
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Khastqib, Karunamay — contd . — Ko, Taw ^ejn — Kundu, Rai Bejoy Narayan, 

Bahadur. 


(ii) (a) At present, students, when they enter the University, have a poor knowledge 
of English and, consequently, no adequate command of English. So the 
method of teaching English in schools must be improved first of all. 

(6) I have said in my reply to question 8 that history, geography, and sanitary 
science should be taught in the vernacular and English should be the medium 
of instruction in English and mathematics only. 

(c) I am not at all satisfied with the teaching of English in the secondary schools 

of Bengal. I have suggested that English should be taught by properly 
trained teachers and arrangements for tutorial assistance for all students 
should be made in all schools. 

(d) I should like such a distinction to be made in schools if proper steps could bo 

taken for enforcing it. 

(e) I have already said that the matriculation examination in English and mathe- 

matics should be conducted in English, and in other subjects it should bo 
conducted in English or the vernacular at the o])tion of the stiidenc. 

(/) Students who 2 :)ropose to pursue their studies m the faculty of arts must 
read English until they specialise in any particular subject at a higher stage 
in their University career. But those students who intend to jiursuc their 
studies in the faculties of science or a])plied science and technology or 
medicine need not read English throughout their University career. 


(i) Yes. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 


(li) (a) No ; their knowledge of English is very inade(]uato. 

(6) Perhaps in secondary schools mathematics and geograi)hy may bo 1 aught in 
the vernacular and the rest in English. If jiossible, the whole course should 
be taught in English. 

(c) The kind of training now given in English, before entrance to the University, 

is very faulty. Improvements may bo effected by having more composition, 
translation, and conversation. 

(d) Yes ; in school practical training in the use of the English language is of far 

greater imj)ortanco than the study of English literature, which should be 
taken up only at the University. 

(c) If not abolished, as proposed m my reply to anothm (luestion, the matricula- 
tion examination in all Subjects should be conducted in English. 

(/) Yes. 


Kundu, Rai Bejos" Nabayan, Bahadur. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at 

every stage above the matriculation examination. 

(ii) (a) Students, on their entrance to the University, have not an adequate command 

of English as at present tho matriculation standard in English is very low. 

{h) English should be tho medium of teaching English and liistory only up to the 
matriculation standard and tho vernacular that of teaching other subjects. 
ic) The kind of training now given in English before entrance to the University 
is not satisfactory. Tho majority of teachers of English have not a sufficient 
command of English and their pronunciation is highlV defective. Of 
course, as teachers are very poorly jiaid hona fide teachers are not always 
available. Many schools are now managed by persons who are either law 
students, or who have a mind to do some other business, so they hold tho 
teaching occupation temporarily as a means to an end. Steps should be 
taken by the University to remedy this. 
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Kundu, Rai Be joy Nabayan, Bahadur— cowfd — K undf, Puenachandba — Lahibi, 
Bechabam — LA inBi, Gopal Ciiandba. 


(d) Under the present system there isy-no arrangement whatsoever for practical 

training in the use of the English language. So that students cannot follow 
their professors in their lectures and they cannot talk in English properly. 

(e) In the matriculation examination fill the subjects other than English and 

history should bo conducted in the vernacular. 

(/) All students, including those whose general course of study may be other than 
linguistic, should receive training in the study of English literature up to the 
matriculation and I.Sc. standards. 


Kundu, Purnachandra. 

(i) The medium of instruction and of examination at every stage in our University 
and pre University courses (except in English literature and in the English 
language) should be Bengali. Of course, under the existing conditions of 
Bengali literature it is impossible to rely entirely upon this language alone. 
I consider that a fair grounding in, the Engli.^h language is also absolutely 
necessary. One can appreciate most easily the spirit of a discourse delivered in 
one’s own language ; he can then extend his knowledge by an intelligent and 
well-directed study of books in English. 

(li) I would, therefore, make the following recommendations 

(A) In all subjects, all through the University course, excepting m the English 

language and English literature, lectures should be delivered in Bengali ; 
if, for want of a proper vocabulary, this becomes impossible or difficult, the lec- 
turer or the student might, Avhen occasion arises, introduce English words 
to express his ideas, hut the lecture or answer, as a whole, should be in 
Bengali. 

(B) Students should be referred to books and journals in English for 

additional study and further work, and they should possess a sufficient 
knowledge of English to understand these books without any difficulty; if 
Bengali books are available they should, of course, be referred to these. 

(C) Tho ( xamination should also be conducted in Bengali, and answers written 

in that language as far as practicable. 

This s\ stem should ensure the better training of the student, remove the un- 
necessary strain of having to bear the unpleasant burden of a foreign 
language at every stage of his training, and partially remove the necessity 
of cramming. 


Lahiri, Becharam. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(6) In geography, science, and hygiene th(‘ veriiacidar may bo used. 

For the subject of tho second language the following may bo prescribed as 
compulsory ; — 

(A) One paper in a classical language. 

(B) One paper in a \cruacular. 

(c) No; tho* study of grammar, converBation in English, ai d leading from easy 

newspapers. 

(d) Yes. 

(c) No ; vide my answer to (/>). 


Lahiri, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) As text-books and teachers become available all subjects except English should 
be taught through the medium of tho vernacular of the students. The same 
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principle should be applied to the matriculation studies also. Kxainination in 
all subjects but English should also be conducted in the vernacular ol the can- 
didates. 

(ii) (6) My an8>^er is contained in that to question 9. 


Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra. 

(i) An attempt should be made to introduce the vernacular medium of instruction 
in all subjects — especially history and logic — up to the intermediate standard. 

(ii) (c) It is desirable to have text-books in the matnculation. More attention should 
be given to spelling and pronunciation. 

(({) There is surely a distinction between practical training in the use of the English 
language and training in the study of English literature. ITp to the matric- 
ulation the training should be of the former kind. 

(e) The matriculation examination in all subjects need not be conducted in English. 

(/) English should be taught to all students up to ItioB.A. The old kind of 
teaching may be reintroduced. 


Langley, G. H. 

(i) If it be considered by Bengali educationists — who are best able to judge that 

the use of English as a medium of instruction at all stages above tho matriculation 
hinders tho spontaneous exercise of the student’s own mental powers I consider 
that some instruction in these stages should be given in the vernacular. 
Should such a- change be necessary, however, steps must needs bo taken to 
secure proficiency in English since most of the iiighcr studies must bo carried 
on in this language. 


Latip, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) English should be tho medium of instruction at every stage above the University 

' course. Tho present advancement of India is due to tho teaching of English. 
English has grown into a cosmopolitan language, and lias a unifying influence 
in the British Empire. People now learn this language with as much ease as they 
learn their own vernaculars. In many educated families English has become, 
as it were, a part of their mother tongue. But, nevertheless, it is true that the 
teaching of English has very much deteriorated. Tho old method of teaching 
this language under which English scholars like Lai Behari Dey, Sumbhu Chandra 
Mukherjee and Sasi Dutt were produced should he restored, it should be taught 
as a foreign language. English grammar, spelling, and composition should be 
taught as in former days. Text-books should be proscribed for all classes of the 
school course. The matriculation examination .should bo conducted in all sub- 
jects, except history and science, in tho English language. University teaching 
in all subjects should be in English, with the provision tliat those who like may 
answer questions in history and science in their own vernaculars. In the Univers- 
ity I would recommend the teaching more of modern English than of medifleval 
English, except to those who want to make a special study of tho language. 


Mackenzie, A. H. 


(i) Yes ; in all subjects except classical languages. The vernaculars have not a 
vocabulary rich or djxact enough to express ideas in ‘ Western ’ subjects (e.y., 
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history. Western philosophy, science). In regard to this question it is interes 
ing to recall the experience of the American College at Beirut : — “ When t] 
college was first started it was decided by a committee to give instruction 
all scientific subjects, including medicine, through the medium of Arabic. A lot 
expense and trouble was incurred in having books written on the various subjec 
and in arranging to keep them up to date. After a short while, however, it W( 
found that science was making such rajmi advances that it was quite impossib 
to keep track of all the new developments and theories if Arabic were adhere 
to as the medium of instruction and a committee recognising that, if they wei 
to do their duty by their graduates, they must give them courses whic 
embraced all the latest discoveries and theses, reluctantly decided to adopt tl 
system of teaching all sciences, including medicine, in English. This experiem 
of what is generally recognised as one of the most important educational insf 
tutions in the East certainly goes a long way towards strengthening the positic 
of those who maintain that instruction in science and other kindred subjects 1 
bo of any real use must be imparted to Orientals through the medium of 
European language.” (“ The Near East,” 12th October, 1917.) 

(ii) (a) Those who at present pass the matriculation examination of the Allahabt 
University in the second and third divisions have not an adequate commar 
of English. 

(6) English should be used as the medium in those classes in which the instrm 
tion necessitates the use of a vocabulary richer than that familiar to the pupi 
in the speaking and reading of their vernaculars, i.e., in the two highest class< 
of secondary schools as at present organised. Jn the United Provinces tl 
‘ vernacular ’ fails as a Tuedium for the (‘xpression of many abstr^ict, and moi 
‘ Western ideas ; the jmpil has to use Persian (if his vernacular is Urdu) ( 
Sanskrit (if his vernacular is Hindi) or English words. The vocabulary < 
Bengali is richer than that of eith(;r Urdu or Hindi but, for the expression ( 
‘ Western’ ideas, English would probably be necessary in Bengal also in tfi 
two present highest classes. On tliis vexed question of the medium i 
teaching the experience of Egypt is instructive. “ Some ten years ago who 

the ‘ Egypt for the Egyptians ’ wave was at its height the Nationa 

ists made a great commotion in favour of having instruction i 

Government schools given in Arabic. They gained their point 

and the fiat went forth that even in scientific subjects teaching was froi 
that time onwards to be done in the vernacular. The result naturally too 
some time to show itself, but it is now only too apparent. In the firt 
place, the standard of the graduates has fallen off, and the efficiency of th 
average student’s knowledge of English as a separate subject is much beloA 
what it used to be under the old system. Secondly, as the boys learno< 
English as a sejiarate subject, and had very little practice in it beyond wha 
they received in the course of their English lessons, it followed that whei 
students possessing the secondary certificate proceeded, for instance, to th 
school of law, where the lectures continued to be given in English, they had t< 
be given a course in that language before they could properly follow the Icga 
lectures. The system is as unsatisfactory for the students as it is for th 
lecturers, and the judicial adviser referred very pointedly to this defect in hi 
recent report.” (Cairo Correspondent of the ‘ Pioneer * in the ‘ Pioneer ’ o 
the 24th October, 1917.) The remarks of the judicial adviser (Sir W 
Brunyate) were : — “ The examiners and the principal once more complain o 
the candidates’ defective knowledge of European languages, and it has no\i 
been found necessary to establish lectures in the English language at th< 
school itself. This is, of course, the inevitable result of the change o 
policy adopted some ten years ago, in pursuance of which the Arabia 
language is now almost exclusively used as the medium of instruetion ij 
primary and secondary schools.” 
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Mackenzie, A. H. — con ^ d . 


(c) No ; tho chief im|)rovements required are : — 

(A) Bettor teachers and, consequently, improved methods of toacliing. Tho 

means to secure them are better pay, and the provision of adequate 
moans of training them. • 

“ Tho pay is often deplorable, and the teachers of many privately-managed 
schools constitute a discontented and ever-changing body. Especially 
is this so in the two Bengals. Tho committee which in 1008 reported 
on the condition of secondary education in th(‘se provinces found 
that in a number of privately-managed high schools no less than 
1,317 teachers out of 3,228 teachers of English had not passed 
tho intermediate examination, while training was quitch unknown. 
Again, out of 4,700 teachers of English and of otlu'r subjects in the 
same kind of high schools some 4,200 wore in receipt of less than 
Ks. 50 a month and of these, again, 3,300 were in receipt of loss than 
Rs. 30. The Calcutta University is reported to demand no more in 
a recognised school than that flic headmaster should receive 

Rs. 50, the second Rs. 40, and the others Rs. 25 

With teachers of such qualifications, and on such salaries, little can bo 
hoped for.” (Sixth Quinquennial Review on tho Progress of Edu- 
cation in India, 1907-12, page 82.) Of the 10,857 teachers employed 
in secondary schools in Bengal in 1912 only 1,058 were possessed of 
a university degree and only 2,021 were trained. 

(B) Smaller classes. — Classes must be small enough to enable teachers to give 

pupils individual attention. The maximum limit should bo 25. In 
B(mgal as many as 50 are allowed. With (dasses of this size tho 
teacher’s instruction in English is confined to the elucidation of ‘ text 
pupils are not taught how to speak or write the languages There is a 
certain amount of written work in English but, on account of the absence 
of individual correction and criticism, it is practically valiudess as a 
training in self-expression in the language. 

(d) No ; except in the case of students whoso gcnieral course of study may be 
other than linguistic and, in their case, only at the university stage. One of 
the most effective means of training students in tho use of the English 
language is to requiie from them the study of tho best models, i.e., the study 
of literature. Moreover, in all subjects one of the main aims should be to 
foster in students a desire to learn for themselves ; in English this means 
that we should endeavour to inculcate a love of reading for its own sake. This 
we can never do by means of ‘ passages ’ whose only merit is that they 
are ‘ good English ’. 

The chief mistakes made by our universities in the teaching of English have 
been in selecting unsuitable literature for study (although it must be admit- 
ted that what might bo unsuitable for one teacher and class might be excel- 
lent for another teacher and class), and in confining the teaching of English 
to the teaching of English literature. At no stage of the undergraduate 
course does tho student, in the majority of colleges, receive any training 
worthy of the name in composition ; the chief reason for this is the size of 
classes. It is probable also that the teaching of English literature suffers 
more than any other subject from the system of ‘ external ’ examinations. 
Examination can gahge the comprehension of literature, but it cannot gauge 
the enjoyment of literature ; and the main function of tho teacher of literature 
is to teach students to enjoy it. 

Apart from any other reason the retention of English literature as a part of tho 
English course in high schools and in colleges on the arts side is justified 
on the ground of its ethical value. English literature is the record which 
the most gifted of our countrymen has left of their feelings and aspirations, » 
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Macjkknzib, a. H. — con^/.- MAiiALANOBis, Prasanta Chandra. 


and the teaching of it in one of the best means by which we can set before 
students the highest Western ideals. However imperfect the Indian student’s 
study of our literature has been in the past it has resulted in iuealculable 
spiritual benefit to India. 

{e) Yes; except in classical languages. In the United Provinces the ‘vernacular* 
i.s not a suitable medium for the expression of thought with that exaetness 
which should b(* reriuii-ed from the matriculant. 

{/) Yes ; English is the vehicle of Western knowledge in all branches of pure 
and applied science. Eoi\ those studer ts whose general course of study 
maybe other than linguistic there should be courses in reading and compos- 
ition. Students should be trained to read books in the sense in which 
reading is ordinarily understood, i.e., fo- the sake of their contents. They 
need not be taught to grasp the exact significance of every phrase ; the aim 
should be to give them the pow er of reading intelligently and quickly. The 
books chosen for this purpose should bo such as are likely to appeal to 
students by’ the nature of their contents (e.gr., for science students, Dis- 
mvery—The Spirit avd Service of Science, by Oregory, or Science from 
aa Easy Chair, by Ray Lankester). In composition students should be trained 
to refer to books for information on some specific subject, to make intelligent use 
of an index, and to collect from different sources and arrange facts bearing on a 
given topic. 


MahalanobiSj Prasanta Chandra. 

(ii) (h) In lessons in English the medium should invariably be Englisii. In other 
subjects the use of English may be encouraged, but should not be insisted on. 

(c) It is necessary to encourage students to read a gopd deal of easy English litera- 

ture, preferably in the form of suitable story liooks, books of adventure, etc., 
so that they may get familiar wdth the langnag e. 

Too much attention should not be jiaid to grammatical niceties of a technical 
nature. At present, w e have too much of the iormal study of grammar in our 
high schools, 

(d) Both in school and university the primary emphasis should lie on practical 

training in the use of the English language. 

The study of English literature should be reserved Tor those taking up linguistic 
studies. But it is essential for even every science student to study some good 
literal ure (in whatever language it might be) aid, in case no other literature 
is taken up for serious study in the college (i.i., the pre.sent intermediate), 
the study of English literature should be made compulsory. But, on the 
whole, every student should be encouraged to choose Bengali literature for 
such purposes. 

Itisessentialfor a sound liberal education to include humanitarian studies in 
literature ; so the study of Bengali literature should be made compulsory 
for all college students. In addition, the study of a literature other than 
the vernacular is also highly desirable for all. In any case, the study of a 
second literature should be compulsory for all “ arts ” students. Englisli 
literature is very well suited to meet the end in view and, jperhaps, may 
even be given preference over Sanskrit literature. 

(e) The matriculation examination in all subjects except English should be con- 

ducted in the vernacular. 

At the present moment, the appointment of many examiners who do not under- 
stand Bengali may not make this wholly possible in practice, but this should 
certainly be kept in view as the goal, 
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Mahalanobls, PeasaisTa Chandra— — Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai. 


(/) English lessons should bo available for all students during their University 
course, but for non-linguistic students there is no need for any formal tests 
in English. The teaching for such students should consist of a thorough 
practical training in the use of the Englhh language. 

(lii) The vernacular should be the medium of emminution at all stages of tlie Univeisity. 
An exception should bo made in the case of English pa])ers. 

This is one of the most fundamental conditions of success for any real eiluoational 
reconstruction in Bengal. 

The teaching in the intermediate - stage (i.e., in the college) should preferably 
be in English. In the University ]>roper (he., from the present third-year stage) 
greater freedom may be allo\\ cd. While higher teaching, e,g., post-graduate work, 
should almost wholly bo in the vernacular. 

This would secure training both in English (in the intermediate stage) and in the ver- 
nacular (in the higher stages). The first is a social necessity. 'J ho second is a 
necessary condition for any permanent mtelleoiiial work 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Eai. 

(i) By all meams ; Englwh should be used as a medium of instruction and of examin- 

ation at every stage above the matriculation m the University course. The time 
has not yet come at which any change should bo made in that direction. 

It is rather neo-patriotism, 1 should say, to insist u])on making the vernacular a 
medium of instruction and of examination. In ca.se it is so done immense practical 
difficultie.s would surely arise. It should be icmeinbcred that there is no speeifii' 
language vvhich may claim to be the vernacular of a district, nay, of a province. 
In Bengal w^e have our vernacular “ Bengali ” for the “ Bengali Hindi, 
Assamese, Pali, and a thousand other languages, which may bo .styled the verna- 
culars of the people using those languages as their mot her tongue, which of these 
is the University to encouragi* ? Which should be tlie favoured language ? What 
are the tests to determine it ? These are difficult problems wdiich any sane man 
wnll be really afraid to tace. Arc not tho classe.s to bo multiplied twofold, three- 
fold, or how many folds one cannot say if vernacular bo made the medium of 
instruction. Where is the money to come from, and to what benefit ? Where 
to find men properly cquipiied to teach the higher subjects in tlie vernaculars ? 
Is it safe to presume that there are men competent to teach all tlie higher 
subjects of study in so many different vernaculars among tho Pali-knowing Oriya. 
Assamese, and Khasi people, and what not? ('Ompetent men are to be 
trained before we can venture to launch upon such a speculation. 

Pan we say that if the vernaculars be introduced there should bo more efficient 
teaching ? New words aro to be coined, new men aie to be trained, now books 
are to be wiitteii, before there is any pos.sibiiity of (picstioning tho position of 
English as a medium of instruction in the University elas.ses. In scieiitifie 
subjects and other branches of higher study we Jiave to sit for years together 
to learn from Europe through the medium of the English language. 

It is preposterous to question the x^osition of tlie English language as a medium 
of instruction and, if instead the vernaculars be adopted in spite of so many 
practical difficulties, the whole progress will be set back, and w^e will have to 
begin anew from where we were a hundred years ago. 

A common script and language must be found before anything can bo done in that 
^ direction and it may be hoped that there is no chance for it in the near future. 
Upon the solution of this question the future of the country wholly depends . 
Let us hope for good that it may be dropped altogether for the pre.sent. 

(ii) (a) I do not consider that univc^ity students have, on their entrance t-o the Univers- 

ity, any adequate command of English. 

(5) and (d) In secondary schools English should be used as the medium of instruction 
for students preparing for the matriculation examination above the fourth 
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Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai— — Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay 

^ Chand. 


class. Sanskrit should bo taught purely in the vernacular, and not through 
the medium of English as is done in part at present. In schools for the practi- 
cal training in the usc^ of the English language some device should be made 
which is not considered iiecof'Siry for training in the study of English literature 
in the University classes. It may be suggested tiiat the services of an Euro- 
pean instructor should always be retained for the purpose of imparting practical 
training in English in school classes. He need not necessarily be a graduate. 
An undergraduate Euio])ean may serve the purpose equally well. It may 
be an expensive affair, but it is, undoubtedly, expedient. Pronunciation 
and colloquial English are invariably neglected. This is my experience. 

(r) What other device can possibly be made to remedy this evil ? Funds must be 
found somoliow to retain an European instructor at least ; otherwise, institu- 
tions should not be affiliated. 

(e) Much depends upon the selection of good text-books in all the school classes which, 
I am afraid, are indiscreetly introdueiid nowadays for favour and patronage 
at tlic sacrifiee of iisetulness. The attemtion of the Commissioners is respect- 
fully inviti'd to remedy these defects which, I hojic, will be done for good. 

(/) I hold that the matriculation examination in all subjects, except in Sanskrit, 
should be conducted in English. All students during their University course 
must have a compulsory training in the study of English literature, no matter 
whether they are qualifying themselves for a general course of study, linguistic 
or otherwise. 


Mahtaq, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

(i) Yes ; but in the case of examination students may be given the option to answer 
questions in such subjects as science and mathmnatics in the vernacular up to 
th(' I.Sc. standard. 

(ii) (a) I do not think they have an adequate command of English on their entrance 
to the University, but a higher culture should be attempted during the Uni- 
versity career. 

(b) In second xiy schools English should bo the medium of instruction in all sub- 

jects ( xcejxt, of course, vernacular literature) in the highest two classes 
but students should have the option to answer questions in the vernacular 
in all subjects cxee])t I^nglish literature. 

(c) It is begun too early in the lower classes, and the courses of study are, at the 

same time, too numerous to afford facilities for beginners to acquire a new 
language. The number of subjects should either be lessened, or the study 
of English commenced later after three or four years of training in the verna- 
cular of such subjects as are now taught in the lowest classes. Greater care 
should be taken in teaching grammar and composition than in the mere 
study of text-books. 

(d) In the case of all students who do not take up literature as their special course 

of study practical training in the use of the English language should be given 
with greater care than training in the study of English literature ; but, in the 
case of those who make literature their special study, both kinds of training 
shduld bo equally well attended to. While this should be the rule with the 
University no particular attention need be given to the practical training in 
the case of schools, a 

{(') No ; vide answer to clause (b) above. 

(f) Yes; English should be taught to all students during their University course 
but those students whoso general course of study i.s other than linguistic may 
be given the option to answer their questions in the vernacular up to the I.Sc. 
standard. Above this standard English should be the medium of instruction 
and examination everywhere. Every student of the University must have 
a compulsory subject in English literature up to the B,A. or B.Sc. standard. 
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Maitba, Akshay Kumae — Maitra, Gopal Chandra — Maitra, Herambachandra, 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

(i) English should not, however, be the only medium of giving instruction and 

6f testing efficiency in the University courses in those branches with which 
a linguistic study of the English language would not be really concerned. 

(ii) (b) English may be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools to 

those who are being prepared for the matriculation only in such subjects 
in which it is absolutely necessary at that stage of education. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before en- 

trance to the University. Ten long years are spent m schools during whi|ii 
the direct method of teaching English should give better results. The obj^t 
should be to teach the language, and not the literature, which might bo ])ur- 
sued in the University by those alone who like linguistic studies. Boys 
in schools should be taught how to read and write English correctly so 
that they might be able to acquire all up-to-date knowledge of tlie civilised 
world tlirougli the medium of the English language. 

(d) I W'ould draw a distinction both in school and university between this practical 

training in the use of the English language and training in the study of Englisli 
literature. 

(c) The matriculation examination may be conducted in the vernacular in all subjects 
excejit English, mathematics, and science ; and in all subjects except English 
if the technical terms now in use can bo adopted by the Indian vernaculars. 

(/) English need not be taught to all students during their University course. For 
those vhose general course of study may bo other than Imgiiistic the teach- 
ing may be imparted in English or m » he vernacular as the teacher finds it 
convenient. 

(iii) In tho pre-University, as well as in the University, courses the vernacular may bo 

used as tho medium of instruction and of extamination at all stages only m those 
subjects in which it can be conveniently utilised when suitable text-books arc 
available in the vernacular. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(iii) English language and literature should, as now, bo an important and compulsory 
subject for tho University and pre-University examinations, but tho medium of 
instruction and examination in the other subjects may be either English or tho 
student’s vernacular, whichever is found more convenient. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

(i) I beg to invite attention to what I have said on this subject in my answer to 

question 1. 

(ii) (a) University students should have sufficient knowledge of English to be able 

to profit by the courses of instructioi^ prescribed by the University, though 
this may not be “an adequate command of English ” from the point of 
view of those whose vernacular is English, which may be insisted upon in 
the case of candidates for honours in English at the B. A. examination. 

(b) In subjects like mathematics and geography instruction may be given 

through the medium of the vernacular, though English terminology should 
be retained. 

(c) From my experience as a teacher I have come to the conclusion that a text- 

book in English should her prescribed as part of the English course for 
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Maitra, Hebambaciiandra — contd . — Majumdar, Biraj Mohan — Majumdar, Panchanan 

— Majumdab, Ramesh Chandra. 


the matriculation, and history (including a history of England, which 
should be descriptive rather than scientific) should be a compulsory subject 
for the matriculation. 

{(1) There should be no distinction at school between “ practical training in the 
use of the English language ” and “ training in the study of English liter- 
ature”. A certain amount of training in the study of English literature 
should form an essential part of the arts course. 

(c) Matriculation candidates are now given the option of answering questions in 
history in the vernacular. This may be extended to geography and mathema- 
tics, l)ut English terminology should be retained. 

(/) For those who do not take up a literary course for the B. A. instruction 
should be given in English composition, and a text-book written in simple 
English may be prescribed. 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan. 

) and (iii) Up to the matriculation standard all the subjects except English may 
very w(*ll be taught in the vi'rnacmlar, and students ought to be allowed to 
write out their answiTS in the vernacular. This may, in future, be extended gradu- 
ally to the college classes as well. Students will then bo in a position to 
have a thorough grasp of the subjects which they have to study, and the un- 
necessary strain upon them would bo consid(‘r.ibly diminished. No doubt, it 
wdll tak(‘ a long time bc^fore even books may be had in the vi'rnacular dealing 
with all the subji'cts. But, unless an attempt is made in this direction now, it 
will never be within the range of jiossibility in the future. 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 


I do. 

(ii) (a) No ; T do not. 

(6) English should be the medium of instruction in the first four classes of second- 
ary schools. 

(e) No ; I am not. 

I am not comjietent to s])eak on these matters, but it appears to me that the 
direct method of teaching English and the conversational method may be 
employed with advantage. 

{d) Tn sciiool I wa^uld, but I would not do it in the University, where I think the 
former should be subordinated to the latter. 


(c) Yes ; I do. 

(/) Yes ; I do. 

In the case of such students the standard of knowledge of English should not be 
high, but only such proficiency in the subject ought to suffice as will enable 
them to express their ideas clearly to others. 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra. 

(i) No. 

(ii) (6) The English technical terms may be retained, especially in those cases where 

suitable equivalents are not to be found in the vernacular. 

(e) No. 

(iii) The ideal would be to impart the highest training through the medium of the ver- 

nacular. This should, however, be gradually accomplished, beginning with the 
matriculation at once, extending it to the intermediate in five years* time, and to 
the B.A. in the course of another five or ten years. The interval would be 
employed in securing good books in Bengali written on various subjects, 
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Majumder, Narendrakumar. 

(i) No ; but English may be used as the alternative medium of examination (according 

to the choice of candidates) at every stage above the J.A. and I.Sc. examin- 
ations in the University course. 

(ii) (b) To 710 extent. 

(c) I am not at all satisfied with the kind of training now given in Englisli before 

entrance to the University. After eight to nine years’ training in English a 
matriculate can scarcely write or speak correct English, not to speak of 
fluency. Surely no one ever can be, or oiiglit to bo, satisfied witii the train- 
ing, spread over eight to ton years’ time, whicli produces such miserable results. 

The first defect in the system is the commencement of training in English at so 
early a jieriod when the mind is all but developed which is, under the present 
system, indispensable because when the boy comes to the high English school 
his medium of education will be English. It is submitted that if hoys are 
perrniifed to take up English for the sake of the language at a later period^ say, 
at the age of twelve or thirteen^ they ean learn better and (pdeker. 

The “ direct ” method of teaching ought to bo introduced. 

Conversation in English is, to a great extent, independent of erudition in English. 
A man may be highly educated in English literaturi' and still be a very bad 
speaker. Power of conversation arises from practice (\>nrersal ion in English 
should be introdneed from the 7'ery beginning, even before the student has an ac- 
qunintanee with the English alphabet. 

Simple forms of letter writing should be taught ns soon ns boys have finished 
the first book of reading, whatever it may be. 

Boys should acquire praefiee in writing simple descriptive essays not exceed- 
ing, say, ton lines, and the wiiting of such essays should be insisted upon. 

If the method of teaching is direct the eUmmitary principles of grammar may 
be taught orally fiom the very beginning. 

(d) Practical tiaining in the use of the English language should not be spread over 

sixteen to eighteen years of a man’s life, as it is at present, with results as 
miserable as possible. In high English M-hools only ]jractical training is to 
be inqiai ted, whicli will be continued, not necessarily more extensively, but 
more intensively, in the first year or two at the Univi'rsity. Students of 
English literature and students of other subjects should separate only after this 
stage. It is a mistake to try to imjiart training in English through t-ho 
medium of Milton’s Paradise List, Book 1, to a student who will never 
perhaps in his whole life have any opportunity of reading Parculise Lost, Book 
IJ. That time might bo better enqiloyed in essay writing or (‘onv(‘rsation. 

(e) The matiiculation examination should not be conducted m English in any 

subject except in the subject of English. 

(/) Yes; intensive practical training should be given to every student during the 
first year or two of his University course. Besidc's reading books every stu- 
dent must also be cajiablc of writing and speaking laiglish. Jfiit the student 
whose general course of study may be other than linguistic should k‘arn at 
this stage, besides English, at least one other continental language, only to tJie 
extent that he may read any paper or book in the subject he is interested in, 
but he will not be required to write or .speak in that language. 

(iii) English should be introduced not eailier than the fourth class of high English 

schools of Bengal, but it should never 'be made the medium of education in 
schools or even during the first year or two of the University course. In 
high English schools the direct method of teaching English should be adopted, 
and conversation, correspondence, essay writing, and only simple grammar 
(not Rowe’s Hints) ought t-o be introduced. 

If English is not the medium of education the time and energy that will be released 
will be quite sufficient for learning seven other subjects, e,g., mathematics, 
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Majumdbb, Narendrakumar — cantd , — Mayhew, The Hon’ble Mr. A. I. 


Sanskrit, history, geography, and civics, art — j^ictorial and plastic construc- 
tive art and music, natural science, elementary economics, insurance, etc., 
besides English, during the eight years or so before the student leaves the school 
for the University. 

Tn the University, instead of the I.A. and I..Sc. examinations of the present day, we 
may have an examination after one year only, called the previous examination, 
and all students for the previous examination should get an intensive practical 
training in English. During this period the medium of education and examin- 
ation in other subjects should tiot be English. 


Mayhew, The Hon’ble Mr. A. I. 

(i) My answer to this question is in the aflirmative so far as existing universities 

and tluiir courses are concerned. I liav(» seen no signs of any widi'spread demand 
among the educated classes in this country for any revcu’sal of our present policy 
in this resjiect. Until such a demand arises, and until ^here is more proof than 
has been adduced so far that the disadvantag(‘s arising from the use of the 
various vernaculars as media of instruction are likely to be less than the dis- 
advantages arising from the use of English, I would deprecate any change. 
The use of English as a medium of instruction binds together the educated 
classes of all parts of India, and brings them into touch with the Western world 
of l(*arning. At the sanu^ time, 1 think that there is room for ex])eriment in the 
dovi'lopmiuit of higher education through the vernacular-’. >Such experiments 
would bo most useful provided that they are conducted in response to a clear 
popular demand and without detriment to tlie further develoyiment of higher edu- 
cation through th(' medium of English. It seems to me ])ossible that such experi- 
ments may accompany the development of university work in Native States. 

(ii) (n) The students’ command of English at the outset of their academic career is 

wholly inadequate in the two universities with which I am acquainted. This 
can most easily and satisfactorily be established by a reference to the 
answer papers of successful matriculation candidah'S. The intermediate 
examination results also confirm what I believe to be the ojiinion of practi- 
cally all lecturers in the intermediate classes. 

(h) and (c) English should be used as the medium of instruction so far as is 
possible in secondary schools xireparing for university couri's. By “ so far as 
is possible ” I mean “ so far as is compatible with an understanding by the 
pupils of the subject matter, and with the avoidance of undue strain on the 
mental and physical resources of the pupils Though it is possible that for 
pupils who do not proceed to university studies instruction through the 
vernacular in all subjects except English might be the wisest course such a 
procedure is not practicable in the preparation of pupils for university 
courses as constituted at present, and as they must, so far as I can see, continue 
generally to be constituted in future. It is impossible to lay down any rigid 
rules in regard to the stage at which English should be introduced as a 
medium. If English were begun earlier, and were taught by more efficient 
teachers, particularly in the early stages, and if the secondary school curri- 
culum in subjects other than English could be reduced (for University candid- 
ates), I think that the use of English in the final stages of the school course 
would be far more effective and less conducive to cramming. Students well 
prejiared in English could learn quickly in the initial University stages much 
that is at present taught laboriously and with poor results in our secondary 
schools. A lengthening of the secondary school course (for university candid- 
ates), or the insertion of a new type of institution between the secondary 
school and university, is obviously attractive to the educationist, but 
presents economic difficulties that have, so far, been found insuperable. 
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Mayhew, The Hon’ble Mr. A. I. — cowW.— Mazumdar, The Hon’blo Babu Amvika Chabak 

— Mazumdar, C. H. 


{d) I consider this distinction most necessary. In onr secondary schools prac- 
tical training in the list' of the Knglish language should predominate. 
Even if there were time in our secondary school eour.se for thorough training 
in the study of English literatim' I fear that we hav'e not the teachers to 
carry out this training. At the same time, a small — very small — portion of 
the best literaturi' must be read (and portions also committed to memory) by 
all pupils in our secondary schools. This amount must be increased in respect 
of all university students. The teacher who really loves literature will uso 
this small portion (juite as elTectively as a largi'r amount , and his aim will bo 
to develoje in his pupils a desire to read more on their own account. But 
the time sjient on such purely literary work must be very much less than 
the time devoted to training pupils and students to sjieak, write, and under- 
stand English correctly. Such training can, and should, be given in connec- 
tion with all subjects of instruction. To i)ut it erudc'ly, an essay on a historic- 
al scientific, or geographical subject has, for the ordinary j)u})il and student, 
more practical valui' than an essay connected w ith the reading of general 
literature, and much ot the time now devoted to conversation about 
►Shakespeare’s ])lots and characters might morii usi'fully be di^voted to convers- 
ation on subjects otlu'r than l^nghsh, of the school and college curriculum. 

(c) If the matriculation ( xamination is not conducted in English 1 can sec no 
means ot ascertaining whether candidati's havi^ been adcipiately pre- 
pared for university instruction through the medium of English, and teachers 
will be inclined to underrafii the importance of using English [subject to 
provisos in (6), above] as a medium of instruction. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

(i) It is a vexed question w'hicfi has undergone long discussions since the days of Rajah 
Ram Mohan Ray. Considering all the and cons English should still 

continue to be the medium of instruction, tiiough not in every subject , not to the 
extent to which it is carried at present ; e.g., Sanskrit, l^ersian, or Arabic sliould 
be taught as indcjicndent languages, and not as mere auxiliaries to English 
education. A passage in English may well be askeil to be translated into Sanskrit, 
Persian, or Arabic, as the case may be ; but to ask a candidate wdien testing his 
merit on these subjects to translate a passage in these languages into English is 
to test his knowledge in English, and not in any of these languages. Generally 
si>eaking the medium of instruction in any country to be e/Tcctivo should be the 
mother tongue of the people of that country. But, here, the Bengali language 
has been considerably improved and enlarged through the medium of the English 
language, but it is not yet sulTicicntly rich to dispense with that medium. If an 
adequate impetus be imparted towards the further growth and development of 
the vernacular languages a time may come for a change in the medium of 
instruction imparted by our universities. 

I have .already said that suflicieiit training is not given in English before entrance 
to the University, and have suggested that, instead of a multiplicity of indifferent 
books few of which are thoroughly studied, the University should revert to the 
old system of prescribing a course book containing selections from approved 
authors both in prose and poetry, which should be properly taught for two 
years so as to initiate the student into the spirit of the English language ; while 
the examination should be so conducted as to test his knowledge without 
cramming. 


Mazumdar, C. H. 

(i) Yes; except in technological subjects, where instruction may be given io 
the. vernacular, if necessary. 
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Mazumdar, C. H. — contd . — ^McDouoall, Miss Eleanor — Mitra, Khaoendra N. — ^Mitra, 
The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 


(ii) (a) No. 

(b) The medium of instruction should be English, at least in the top three classes 

of a secondary sc^liool, 

(c) No ; English should be tauglit by trained toiielicrs with special proficiency in 

tlio subject. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes; cxcexit for boys studying technological subjects. 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

• 

{\ j English is essential for the present. L do not know what may be the case in 
J^engal ; but in South India it is most inipoi taut tliat the student, if he is to study 
Western learning at all, should acquire the mental liabits induced by the use of 
a precise, clear, and concise language such as English, which basing been a 
vehicle for scientific and scholarly thought. 


Mitra, Khagendra N. 

(i) and (iii) The kind of training now given in English to students of our hi^h 
schools is quite unsatisfactory. By fc>llowing a scientific system of learning a 
language a matriculate may gain in loss time much more than students of the 
same standard do at present. Tlio following improvements may b ' suggested ; — 

(A) To begin the study of English at an advanced age, when a student is ex- 

pected t-o possess a fair amount of knowledge of his own vernacular. 

(B) To require of matriculation students a more intensive and systematic 

study of English composition and grammar. 

(C) To introduce in English texts for matriculation jiicces from elementary 

scientific hooks so as to enable students to gain elementary scientific ideas. 

(D) To study l^higlish literature, together with the use of the English language, 

only in the college course. 

(E) To teach Sanskrit and Bengali through the medium of Bengali up to the 

M.A. standard, and to use Bengali as the medium of examination. 

(E) To allow the use of Bengali a free scope, as far as possible, in the teaching of 
other subjects in the B.A. and M.A. classes. 

(C) To use Bengali as the medium of teaching of history and also of exa- 
mination in the same in the intermediate and B. A. classes. 

(H) To use English as the medium of the matriculation examination in none of 
the subjects except in English. 


Mitra, The Hon’blo Kai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 


(i) At present, most of the books on scientific and mathematical subjects are written 

in the English language. For the present, therefore, English should be the 
medium of instruction, but efforts must be made to write books on those subjects 
in Bengali and, after that, Bengali may be the medium of instruction. But, at 
the same time, I should suggest that the study of English literature should be a 
compulsory subject at every stage up to the B.A. and B.8c. examinations. 
I should also suggest that the teaching of English literature should be by English- 
men if possible. 

(ii) (a) At present, some students, on their entrance to the University, have no 

adequate command of English, but I have suggested some methods in my 
answer to question 8 by which students after passing the matriculation 
examination can receive adequate training in English. 
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Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur — coiUd . — Mitra, Ram Charan — 

Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanatii. 


(6) The vernacular may bo the medium of iiistructiou iii matriculutiou claSHcs in 
subjects other than English; but attempts should be made to give students 
adequate training in the English language in older to enable them to 
understand instruction given through the medium of English. The present 
standard of the study in English in matriculation classes may b*' continued. 

(c) I have suggested, in my answer to question 8, some methods by which stu- 

dents after passing the matriculation examination can receive a^leijuate train- 
ing in English. After that students should be admitted to the University. 

(d) Practical training in the use of the English language should be simiilianeous with 

the training in the study of English literature, and adequate tests as to 
fitness in both these branches should be made. 

(e) It is not essential that the matriculation examination in all subjects should 

be conducted in English, but the present system may be contnuied. 

(!) Yes ; for students whose general course of study may be other than linguistic. 
I should suggest that the history of the jiarticular subjects of their study, 
with special reference to their discovery and use, should be taught and, in addi- 
tion thereto, they should be given a general knowledge of the Unghsh language. 
I wish that some select extracts from the works of the bi‘st English authors 
distinguished for excellence of style, and biographies of great men (esjiccially 
scientists), may bo preseiibed for their study. The standard may, however, 
bo lower than that of the arts dejiartment. In India the motlier tongiK's 
of the different provinces are dillerent and, as English is the only medium 
of exchanging the thoughts of the people of dilferent provinces, I should 
suggest that the study of English literature should bo compulsory 
throughout. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) {a) Not adequate. 1 have already submitted my suggestion. iSee my answer to 
question 8. 

(h) English should be the medium of instruction in eviTy subject, e.y., English, 
history, geograjiliy, and mathematics. 

(c) The standard m English should be raised. 

(d) Training in the study of Engish literature is dilferent fiom practical training 

in the use of the English language. The former should form a suhji^ct for 
higher education while the latter should be taught both in schools and 
colleges. 

(e) Yes; it is indispensable because all extant books on scientific subjects are 

in English. 

(/) Yes ; the way in whicli English is now taught in eollegt‘s is not adequate even 
for students who are not going in for language. iStudents should he taught to 
converse in English, and they should have more written exercises iii English. 


Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

(i) My answer is in the affirmative. 

(ii) (a) No ; they have not an adequate command of English. 

(6) In secondary schools English should be taught, but mathematics, geography, 
history, mechanics, etc., may be taught in the vernacular. 

(c) No ; I think it desirable that we should revert to the old system of having pre- 
scribed text-books in English for the matriculation examination ; for 
proficiency in a foreign language can ba better acquired by re iding a few text- 
books with great care and attention, rather than b v glancing over a number 
of books. 
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Mitteb, Dr. Dvvarkanath — conld . — Mitteb, The Hon’ble Mr. Pro v ash Chundbr — 

Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 


(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes ; I would advocate that English be made a compulsory subject for those 
who take up a science course up to the B.Sc. stage. 


Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Pro v ash Chunder. 

(i) Yes ; with the exception of oriental languages. 

(ii) (a) Yes ; but I would lay special stress upDii the ability of students to speak 
English and to understand that language. 

(h) English should be a compulsory ^cond language and should be taught by the 
direct method. Great attention should be paid to ability to converse in 
English and to understand English. 

(c) No ; 1 have already suggested the diiect method and the importance of con- 

versational powers in English. 1 would also lay great stress upon the 
ability to translate freely vernacular thoughts into English. 

(d) Yes. 

(fj No. 

(/) I have already indicated my views. I would suggest that ability to express 
oneself in English ami to understand thoughts expressed in English should 
be the main object kept in view 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction at every stage above the matric- 
ulation in the University course. This is necessary not because we do not 
love our vernaculars (of which we have, unfortunately, too many), not because 
it will require too much time, money, and energy to get books translated into 
our vernaculars, but because English is becoming the medium of communi- 
cation between the educated classes of India, and because India has to take 
her place not only in the councils of the Empire, but in the Empires of the 
world. 

(ii) (a) University students, on their entrance to the University, do not possess an 
adequate knowledge of the English language, and are unable to follow in- 
telligently lectures in any subject. This makes them feel tempted to memorise 
and to cram their work instead of understanding it properly. At present no 
one can take the B.A. degree without studying English for four successive 
years after joining the University — and this to the detriment of study in 
other subjects. 

(6) Students should, for at least three years after joining the primary school, study 
every subject in their vernacular. After that English should be taught as a , 
compulsory second language, and the teaching should be undertaken by the 
best teachers according to the latest “ direct ” methods. The study of 
English should continue to the highest class. The medium of instruction 
in all subjects (except English), and in all classes, except the highest two 
classes, should be the vernacular, and not English. Candidates may have the 
option of answering the examinations at the end of their school course in 
English or in the vernacular in all subjects except English. By this means a 
better knowledge of the vernacular will be gained, and closer interest in 
vernacular studies will be engendered. Not only will students be enabled to 
know their own vernacular well, but the school will be brought closer to the 
homes of pupils. Above all, the subjects taught in their own langul|e will 
become more of a reality to pupils. There will be a thoroughness and a 
solidity which are, under the present system, conspicuous by their absence. 
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Mohammad, Dr. Wau — coM . — Monahan, The Hou’ble Mr. F. J. 


(c) The training given in English before entrance to the University is not up to the 

necessary standard. As said above, English has to be studied as a compulsory 
subject both in the intermediate and B.A. classes. Thus, a student has to 
devote a substantial part of his four-yearci’ course to the acquisition of a 
knowledge of English literature and language while his real object is to study 
some other subject. This compulsory study of English for a student studying 
medicine, engtneeVing, philosophy, or economics moans a great w.iste of time. 
Two alternatives as to improvement in this direction may be 
suggested : — 

(A) If the intermediate classes are relegated to the school, and the school course 

lengthened, these two years should bo mainly devoted to the study of 
the English language. Teachers should be duly qualified and must, 
at least, be able graduates. 

(B) If the intermediate classes are not relegated to the school then the first year 

at the University should bo devoted mainly to the study of English, 
(The course for the B.A. degree would, in their case, bo of three years* 
duration.) 

(d) Knowledge of the English language is essential as a medium of instruction, 

as a vehicle of thought, and as a medium of communication, but knowledge 
of English hteraturo is not essential for these jiurposes. One who knows tlie 
language can, with a little effort, study the literature in that language. Tho 
greatest service the schools can render to the cause of higher education would 
bo to pay proper attention to the teaching of the English language. The 
standard aimed at should be such as may enable every student entering tho 
University to follow intelligently lectures delivered on any subject. 

It is ratiier difficult to make any distinction between tho English language and 
English litmatuie for students studying m tho school. This distinction should 
be made for college students, and tho English language and English hteraturo 
should form t\\o distinct branches of study. Why should every student bo 
compelled to read a couple of Shakespeare’s plays or Milton or Spenser or 
study industriously the language m which Chaucer or Dryden wrote his 
books and learn by heart tilings little of which ho cares for, and most of which 
ho imperfectly understands ? 


Monahan, The Hon’ble Mr. F. J. 

In the course of my official work I liavc had considc'rablo opportunity of 
judging of the knowledge of English possessed by the average youth who has passed 
tlie matriculation examination of the Calcutta University and I am satisfied tliat 
the great majority of those who pass that examination is quite incapable of follow- 
ing intelligently lectures given in lOnglish. 1 am convinced that the use of English as 
tho medium of instruction and examination in tho University course is chiefly 
responsible for the very low siundaid of what is called “ higher education *’ in this 
country. 

While saying this I do not wish to dispute the soundness of the decision to 
impart higher education through the medium of English at tho time when it was 
taken by the Government of India. At that time tho indigenous systems of 
education in India had fallen into decay. The history of education in India before 
British rule remains to be written. I do not know that the subject has ever been 
thoroughly investigated — at any rate it is very inadequately dealt with in official 
publications. However, there are indications that in ancient times, and down to 
the eve of the Muhammadan conque.st, many branches of higher study were assidu- 
ously cultivated at various centres of education in India and that, in particular, 
physical science had made considerable progress in Bengal about the time of the 
first Muhammadan invasion of this province In later times Hindu learning 
declined from various causes, chief among which, no doubt, were foreign invasion 
and conquest; tlie study of science was neglected, and learning was degraded, 
chemistry degenerating into alchemy, astronomy into astrology, philosophy into 
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magic, by a process comparable to the disappearance of arts and sciences fron 
Western Europe as the result of the barbarian invasions during what are callec 
the dark ages of European history. The study of Hauskrit literature, grammar 
law, theology, and philosophy, however, survived in the Sanskrit tols down to th( 
time when the Government of Bengal passed to the British. Eminent Britisl 
orientalists of the scdiool which shortly afterwards arose in Bengal were interestec 
in the ancient history of India, and attracted by the beauties of Sanskrit literature 
they perceived also the necessity, for administrative purposes, of encouraging the stud; 
of Hindu law. They found among the Hindus no serious study of physical science 
They were not in a position to make any close investigation ot the Hindu systems o 
philosophy, and they mistook the allegories, in which philobophical ideas were clothed 
for fantastic theories with regard to physical phenomena, or “ the fairly talcs of Hindi 
imagination 

As to the state of Muhammadan education in Bengal at that time I have nol 
much information. It appears that in the higher Muhammadan educationa 
institutions giaminar, rhetoric, logic, literature, jurisprudence, and science wert 
taught. Probably the course of physical science m those institutions was of i 
rudimentary kind owing to gcneial causes which had arrested the progress o 
seienoe in tlio Islamic wmrld generally and, perhaps, otheis special to the positioi 
of Muhammadanism in Bengal. There was no living Bengali literature, and tin 
fact that there had ever been a literature in Bengali was almost forgotten. Thi 
future of the Bengali language and literature could not be foreseen. At the sam< 
time largo numbers among the Hindus of the higher castes showed great aptitude am 
eagerness in acquiring English. 

Probably the only practicable means of diffusing Western knowledge and ideal 
in India which could then have been adopted was that of giving higher educatioi 
solely through the medium of English, and it cannot bo denied that this methoc 
has been attended with considerable success, and has conferred groat benefits oi 
India in the moral, as wtII as in the material, order. 

What I submit is that this method, as the sole method of higher oducatior 
countonanced or assisted by Government in this country, lias become out of date 
that it is no longer necessary, and that it is having a bad ofFoet in stunting anc 
retarding the intellectual development of a naturally gifted people. 

After a century and a half of British rule English has not become the language 
of any important section of the people of Bengal to the extent of being theii 
mother tongue. To the great majority of people of all classes in 13engal Englisl 
is now, and, so far as can ho foreseen, is likely always, to remain a foreign language 
find Bengalis are not exceptions to the general rule among human beings in thal 
they find it easier to acquire knowledge through the medium of their mother tongm 
than through a foreign language. When forctKl, as a condition of making a living, 
to learn subjects through the medium of English, and pass examinations conductcc 
in that language, they, naturally, fall back on that powerful instrument, thoi] 
memory, and it is not surprising if, as I am told, students of the University arc 
disposed to look upon attendance at lectures as a useless formality, and a waste 
of time which might be more profitably employed in “ study ” after the modem 
Indian method, that is, in learning passages of text-books by heart. I notice thal 
parents of students, who are, for any reason, prevented from attending college foi 
a time, are concerned not on account of any interruption of the young men’s 
education, but because they may bo unable to make up their “ percentage oi 
attendances.” 

There are some classes of people in India for whom instruction through the 
medium of English is suitable, namely, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and some 
few Indians (a very small number at present) for whom English is really theii 
norne language and mother tongue, but for the great majority of boys and young 
men in India it is, and for an indefinite time, probably will remain, practicall;^ 
impossible to acquire at an early age such a knowledge of English as would mak^ 
English for them a suitable medium of instruction at any stage of their Universit;^ 
course. Still less is English a suitable medium of instruction for the great majority 
of boys in secondary schools. 

I think it is very generally recognised that a majority of students who pasE 
the matriculation ^ examination of the Calcutta University have not enougb 
knowledge of English to enable them to follow courses of English lectures with 
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advantage, but a remedy, which seems to find favour in some educational circles, 
is that of improving the teaching of English in schools by the cinploymeiit of 
English headmasters, or of Indian masters specially trained under Englishmen, and, 
at the same time, considerably raising the standard of the matriculation tost. 1 think 
that a little reflection on the practical conditions of the problem should suftico to 
convince anyone that, for financial reasons, as well as other reasons equally cogent, 
this solution is not practicable. 

It is very easy to form an exaggerated idea of the iirogross which the English 
language has made in India. We find a rapid spread of English education, and 
a great demand for it; in Calcutta and other centres of population a largo nuinbor 
of educated Indians, who talk English with apparent fiuency; Indian officials, 
professional men, merchants, industrialists, politicians, and journalists, who conduct 
business in English. We find educated Indian gentlemen from difi’oront parts of 
India using English as a means of communication with one another. J3ut, on a 
little closer acquaintance, it is discovered that, subject to a very few exceptions, 
the conversation of these gentlemen in English covers a somewhat restricted range 
of ideas. The English vocabulary of Indian lawyers, politicians, and journalists 
is limited and, in their speeches and articles, they repeat the same phrases in a 
somewhat wearisome manner. The most highly educated Jiengahs— distinguished 
barristers, high officials, members of tho Legislative Council — when convc'rsing among 
themselves use Bengali, often no doubt, with an admixture of English w ords. In short, 
with very few exceptions, tho educated Indian using English is nt much tho same kind 
of disadvantage as an Englislimau when using any forcugii language wliieh he know’s 
well. He IS not quite free in expressing his ideas — often, pca-liaps iinconseiously, he 
says not exactly what he means, or would like to say, but what lie ha])pens to know, 
or thinks he knows, tho English for, and he fails to do justice to himself. 

On the other hand, tho Bengali language has developed greatly since the time 
when tho l^lnglish policy in higher education was adopted, and there is now a vigor- 
ous and growing Bengali literature, so that there will bo no real difficulty in teaching 
all subjects through Bengali if that method of instruction is encouraged by Govern- 
ment and the University. Suitable Bengali text-books arc, no doubt, at present 
wanting, but such books, or Bengali translations of English text-books, would bo 
produced very rapidly with proper (‘iicouragoinont. It it bo objc'chal that the 

Bengali language lacks certain scuaitific terms. I would say that such terms may 

easily be borrowed by Bengali from other languages, as they have been borrow^ed 

by the English language from Greek and Latin There exists in Sanskrit a rich 

store of scientific words which can bo introduced into Bengali naturally and easily; 
besides, new words may bo formed to an almost unlimited extent from Sanskrit roots. 
Or it may be found more convenient for Bengali to borrow words from Greek or from 
Latin or from English. The Bengali language has taken in the past many words 
from Persian and Arabic, as well as from English, and it is constantly taking new 
words from English. The existence of different languages in the difh'rent eoiintrios 
of Europe does not prevent each European country from profiting immedialply 
in its education by every advance in knowledge achieved in another country 
while using its own language as the sole medium of instruction within its borders, 
and there is no reason why the use of Bengali as the general medium of instruction 
in Bengal should prevent Bengal from keeping pace with the general progress ol 
the civilised world. 

The increased use of English in official iirococdings and records in India may be 
used as an argument in favour of the continuance of tlio present method of higher 
education; in fact, it is partly a cause, and partly a result, of tho development ol 
education through the medium of English but I do not think that it has bad a 
good effect on administration. Elsewhere will be found a copy of a memorandum, 
which I drew up in 1908, as a note of dissent* from the report of a com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into the remu^ration of clerks and the organisation 
of work in district offices in the former prince of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
of which I was a member. Since then, I have been employed as Commissioner of 
two divisions in Bengal, and have been constantly engaged in inspecting district 
offices, and I have been more and more impressed with the loss of efficiency and 
waste of power and time which have resulted from the excessive use of English in 


See question 15 in Volume XI. 
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such oflices. A matter of detail, but of some signihcanco, is the contrast betweei 
tile neat and clear entiies made in Uongalt in old registers and tUe slovenly ant 
illegible handwriting in tlie present registers hept in I’niglisii, In tins respect tir 
registers ot the average coliectorate comt>are nowadays most uniavourabiy witi 
tnu Bengali books ot zamindars’ olhces. In making suggestions now with regan 
to the use ol English in olhcial work 1 would go somevvnat further than i did ii 
niy note ol IbUb. A Bengali pleader m eouit, addiessing, in coniusod and lialtinj 
English sentences, a Bengali magistrate no more ianiiliar with Engiisli than he i 
himsell, in the presenee ot parties iii the case and lepreseiitatives of the public 
who do not understand a word ot what he is saying, is, to my mmd, a inetauchoiy 
as well as a ridiculous, spectacle. And, while it is the practice now to invest ai 
Indian subordinate magistiates and lower grade civil judges with power to reeori 
evidence in English, the reeoid made in English by a Bengali magistrate or judg< 
ol evidence given m Bengali is, almost always and necessarily, inaccurate. Olficia 
documents, such as judgments, orders, and reports, composed in English by Bengal 
otiieers, are usually dehcient in clearness and accuracy and, while elegance ot styh 
IS not expected m such compositions, it is very necessary for good administratioi 
that they should be clear. As part ol tbe administrative changes which are in'eontem 
plution we may expect that, eventually, all the higher district olhcials of differen 
uepartments will be Indians and, when this comes to pass, there will be no logica 
reason for keeping m English any official records or proceedings except those o 
Uovernmeut itself, the high courts, and some heads ol departments. 

I think that some Englishmen who advocate the use of English as a mediun 
ol instruction in schools and colleges are mllucneed by natural enthusiasm lo] 
the Imperial idea. They value the English language as a bond of union in tin 
Empire and dream of its becoming the common and universal language of India, 
The idea is attractive, but 1 submit that it is not practical. Wo may get an idei 
Ol the extent to which English is likely to be adopted as a common language ir 
India within a measurable time if we consider the duration of Muhammadan rule 
in this country, the number of Muhammadan immigrants from the North-West 
during that period, and the extent to which they settled permanently in India, 
the extent to which Persian or Urdu was adopted as a common language in India, 
and the extent to which Englishmen, or descendants of Englishmen, have settled 
permanently in this country, 

I think that we may reasonably hope that the permanent incorporation of India 
in the British Empire will not bo dependent on the adoption of English as a genera] 
and common language in India. Then, it may be said that English is the com- 
mercial language of the world, and especially of the “ Middle and “ Far ” East, 
This is true, but there are also many examples which show that to attain success 
in commerce or industry a very small amount of knowledge of English, or indeed 
of education, of any kind suffices. The millionaire Marwari merchant of Barabazai 
has not taken the trouble to learn English, and employs a Bengali B.A. on Ks. 4C 
a month to conduct his English corresjiondence. Though a good general education, 
including English, should be an advantage to an Indian in every walk of life, yet 
if the main object were to make as rnany Indians as possible commercially and 
industrially efficient, probably the best plan would bo to help them to acquire as 
quickly as possible at school some form of “ pidgin ” English, in addition tc 
arithmetic and book-keeping, and apprentice them at an early age to a commercial 
or industrial business. In the report of the Indian Universities Commission of 
1002 (paragraph 17) there is a passage which suggests a comparison between teaching 
through the medium of English in Indian schools and colleges, and the practice 
of teaching various subjects through the medium of Latin, which formerly prevailed 
in Europe, but I submit that there is really no analogy between the two cases. 
There would bo an analogy if the people of India, as a whole, had adopted some 
corrupt form of English as their c(M»mon language, had embraced the Anglican 
form of Christianity as their religionV and were accustomed to hear the English 
Bible and Book of Common Prayer recited in their churches. 

It seems to me that in a country like India, with its great variety of ^ races, 
languages, civilisations, ideals, religions, and philosophies, it is a mistake to impose 
on the whole population one method of higher education through the medium of a 
foreign language and uniform sets of uniformity courses, at the same time making 
the University examinations the sole avenue to employment in the milidie and 
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higher ranks of the public services and in the professions. 1 think that a good deal 
<^f the discontent prevalent among Indians of the upper and middle classes is 
traceable to this. 1 would suggest that, on the one hand, University examinations 
should cease to qualify for posts under Government, subject, possibly, to certain 
exceptions in the case of technical departments, and that, on the other, the 
University should bo organised on a more catholic principle, and should admit to 
affiliation colleges and other institutions of higher education teaching different 
courses, and using different languages as their media of instruction, only assuiing 
itself that the standard of teaching is sufficiently high. For the great majority 
of students the most suitable medium of instruction would be their own mother 
tongue, or “ vernacular ” — to use the official oxprossion — but, for some, English 
would be a suitable medium of instruction. I would leave students free to choose 
the course which they will follow, the University only insisting that the matricula- 
tion examination for admission to any course shall thoroughly test the student’s 
knowledge of the language which is to be the medium of instruction in that course. 
For admission to a college or a course in which English is to be the medium of 
instruction the standard of English in the matriculation examination should be 
much higher than it is at present. For admission to other colleges and courses tho 
matriculation examination might include either no English at all, or only elementary 
English, as a test of general education. 

I should anticipate that under such a system the great majority of University 
students in Bengal would enter colleges or courses in wliich the medium of instruc- 
tion would be Bengali, but for some there would be colleges or courses in which the 
medium of instruction would be English, for others it might bo FJindi or Urdu. T 
think that tho Sanskrit ColUgo, Calcutta, and higher grade Sanskrit tolSy as well 
as institutions for Islamic studios throughout the province', sliould be affiliated to 
the University. 

Under such a system there would no longer be general University examinaiions 
for all affiliated institutions. There would he different examinations for different 
institutions, or for groups of institutions teaching the same course*, the examination 
being conducted in every case in tho language in which the course was taught. 
According to the character and importance of the different institutions, and tho 
vishes of their governing bodies an institution niight be left to lioltl its own 
examinations, tho Universitv merely satisfying itself that they wore properly con- 
ducted, and up to a fairly highly standard, or tho Universitv might help affiliated 
institutions hv holding examinations for them. Obviously, under this system, the 
degrees of all colleges would not have equal value, hut this does not seem to bo a 
serious objection. Degrees obtained from different rollege.s would find their different 
levels of value in general estimation, it being the business of the Universitv, how- 
ever, to see that none fell below a certain level. Sanskrit colleges and foh would 
confer their own special titles, as heretofore. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

(i) Above the matriculation English should be the medium of examination for the 
use of the vernaculars as the medium of examination is, at present, not 
possible; but for purposes of teaching mixed English and Mie vernacular is 
possible. 

(ii) (a) No ; neither of English nor of the vernacular. 

(/>) The vernacular should bo used as the medium of instruction, not Engl ish. 

(r) No ; a better knowledge of composition is required. [Easy text-books by standard 
writers sliould be read in tlie classes, as well as at home ; there should be 
constant exercises in translation (from Engli.sh into the vernacular) and re- 
translation (from the latter into the former) ; boys should be tauglit liow 
to express long stories concisely ; they should also be taught the rules for 
the use of the direct and the indirect narration aid of the sequence of tenses ; 
there should bo constant exerc’sos in letter writing, essay writing, etc.]. 

(d) There is a distinction, and both should be cultivated. 

(e) No. 

(/) Such teaching as will improve the knowledge of English composition. 
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Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

(i) I would insist upon English as the medium of instruction in the case of the major 

subject only [kindly see my answer to question 9 (i)]. 

My reasons are that thought and language are correlative, that there can be no develop- 
ment of either ithout that of the other. I do not think that the vernaculars 
have made enough progress in respect of range and elasticity of expressive power 
to bo the vehicles of ideas in a subject in its advanced stage in which the student 
is proceeding to specialise. 

(ii) (a) and (c) Kindly see my reply to question 8. 

(//) The medium of instruction should be the vernaculars and, in the case of 
scientific and technical subjects, a mixture of vernacular and English. 

(d) Except when English happens to bo the major subject, in which case it should 

be studiiKl as English literature^ I would tcacjh English solely with a view to 
give tho student a thorough working knowk'dge of the language, 

(e) No ; except when the subject itself is English. 

(/J Yes; English should be taught to all students throughout their University 
course — it should bo a ‘compulsory’ subject [as suggested in my reply 
under question 0 (i)], and tho training should l)o ]>uroly practical unless 
it bo the honours or major subject. 

The University should create boards of studies of tho several vcrnaiuilars of the 
province, and tho (;hanges to be introduced should be left to these boards. 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal. 

(i) Yes; except in the case of the second language and the vernacular. 

(ii) (a) A good number of the students who enter the University has an adequate 

command of English ; still it is desirable that the matriculation examination 
in English should be a little more stiff than at present. 

(h) From class III upwards English should be the medium of instruction in 
subjects other than the second language and the vernacular. 

(c) and {(1) As from an early stage of a student’s career he should receive not only a 
practical training in the use of the English language, but also a training in the 
study of English literature, I am not in favour of the present system of 
recommending a large number of books for the matriculation examination in 
Jhiglish as merely showing the standard up to which a candidate will be 
expected to read. This generally leads to a superficial and haphazard study 
of a few books, and tho student is not sufficiently encouraged to form a habit 
of serious study with all diligence and attention. It is, therefore, extremely 
desirable that the University should prescribe some text-books in English for 
the matriculation examination. 

(e) In subjects other than the second language and the vernacular the matriculation 
examination should be conducted in English. 

(/) Yes ; until they pass tho B.A. or tho B.Sc. examination. It is only when a 
student begins to study for the B.Sc. degree that he may be allowed to 
discontinue the study of fine literature but, even then, he should have some 
training in the use of the English language, and some prose text-books 
may be prescribed for him, as presenting models of style. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

(i) The objective ought to be to use the vernacular as the medium of instruction at 
all stages in the University course, which will save a great deal of time and 
intellectual strain, and develope precise and dear understanding and originality. 
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(iii) There are already proper text-books in the vernacular on the different subjects, 
and no difficulty will be felt in using Bengal as the sole medium of instruction in 
secondary schools and in the University course up to tliel.A, and 1. 8c. stand- 
ards. In the B.A. ’^and M.A. standards the teacher should have the liberty 
to use the languag • that is natural to him. English must continue to be taught 
as an optional subject in secondar}^ .schools, and a compulsory subject for 
students taking up University courses for degrees. But the tciiching of Knglish 
will have to be improved. The teaching should be more and more by the 
direct or serni-direct method. C(un position and literature should be more and 
more emphasised than prescribed texts, and the oral exercise system he more 
and more introduced. 


Mukerji, Satish Chandra. 

The first, and the most difficult, question that arises in eonnection with Indian 
education is what should be the language by the help of which students will acquire 
knowledge. »Some subjects, like history and geogra])hy, can bo taught in Bengali in the 
school classes. But under the present circumstances of J^engal, itis not practicable to 
teach in Bengali, though it is true that most of the energy of students is used up in 
acquiring a mastery over the lOnghsh language and literature. What 1 suggest is that for 
general students enough knowledge of modern English prose to enable them to read English 
books on different subjects and express their ideas in tolerable English is all that is neces- 
sary. If the style of English written l>y a medical nmn or an engineer bo poor it may 
be tolerated considering the difficulty experienced by a foreigner in learning tlie language. 
Modern novels like tliosc of Stevenson and Conan Doyle should be read instead of English 
classics as modern English will be learnt more easily in this way. Students should bo 
specially trained to carry on conversations m English correctly pronounced ns it is general- 
ly found that Bengali college students, though they may know English ])retty well, cannot 
talk English correctly and ffuently, and cannot understand the lectures delivered by English 
jirofessors, for they do not know the eorreet lOnglish })ronuneuition. In order to remove 
this defect it is necessary that scliofil teachers of Englisli sliould he trained in the pro- 
nunciation of English by Englishmen m the college of pedagogics, and these trained 
teachers should make it a point to teach piqiils how to talk English coircclly and 
ffuently. Debating in English should form an im])ortaiit jiait of tlie teaching of English. 

Only those who are to take up the professions of law or journalism or teacliing of langu- 
ages are to have an additional course in English literature (as already mentioned in my 
answer to question 1). The energy economised in connection with the learning 
of English by general students will be profitably spent in acquiring a knowknlge of the 
natural sciences and the different branches of Indian liistory and geography. 


Mukherjee, B. 


(i) English should be the medium of instruction and examination at every stage 

above the matriculation in the University course. English is fast becom- 
ing the only common medium for educated Indians throughout the country, and 
nothing should be done to impair it.s extended use. 

(ii) (a) In my own experience as a teacher in the M.A. classes of the Calcutta University 

for three years (1014-17) as an assistant to the Minto professor of economics, 
I have found that students arc, generally speaking, very poorly equipped, and 
have very little real command over the English language. It was a part 
of my work in the University to look over tutorial papers in economics. The 
answers of students, generally speaking, revealed a deplorable lack of 
command over the English language. Of course, there were good papers and 
good students who could write chaste and correct English, but the majority 
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of the students wrote very bad English, and their papers were full of such 
grammatical and idiomatic mistakes as one never expects to find in M.A. 
students. So much as regards writing good English. As regards speaking good 
English, here, again, there were some students who were really Admirable, but 
the majority steadily refused to stand up on their legs and open their lips, and 
it was a very difficult problem amongst us professors, which gave us many 
anxious moments, as to how to induce the students to stand up and speak. 

My experience as a professor in the Diocesan College for Girls in Calcutta is 
quite different. Here, I lecture on Indian economics, and the total number of 
my students is less than 20. The girls in this college write wery good English 
and, in my examination ot the tutorial work, I am generally very much 
pleased with the chaste and idiomatic English which they write. I have 
also found in my conversation with the girls, both in and outside the 
class-room, that they^talk very good English, and that quite fluently too — 
even though the girls were B.A. students whereas my students in the Uni- 
versity were all M. A. students. 

The reasons are not far to seek. While sojae of my students at the Diocesan 
College are English girls and, therefore, quite naturally, have a very good 
command over the English language there are other Indian girls in my elasses 
who also have an admirable command over it. The reason is that more 
attention is given to the girls’ eommand over the language in this college 
and in the collegiate school — from where most of the girls in the college 
come — than in most other iflaces. The girls, most of whom are resident 
boarders, have to live with the European {Sisters all the time and, necessarily, 
they manage to pick up a better knowledge of the English language than 
students elsewhere whose conditions of living are quite different. 

(6) In the pre-matriculation stage the best medium for instruction is the 
vernacular. The case for adopting the Indian vernaculars as the media 
of instruction in secondary schools was so ably stated in the Imperial 
Council by Mr. Rayauingar on the 17th March, 1915, that I take the liberty 
of quoting a portion of his speech here : — 

“ A little examination will reveal the suf)erior advantages of imparting instruc- 
tion through the vernaculars. If any real knowledge is sought to be com- 
municated to an unmatriculated boy the medium of the mother tongu 
must have undoubted advantages. The mind of the boy is not distracted 
there is no diffusion of energy ; it is only the difficulties of the subject 
which the mind is left free to face. And, owing to the concentration of 
mental energy, the difficulties are overcome and knowledge is acquired. 
But, if the attention is diverted to the difficulties of a foreign tongue in 
addition, the immature mind naturally fails to assimilate either the 
language or the knowledge it is sought to convey. This leads 
to one result, the mechanical repetition of half-understood sentences. 
In fact, cramming is encouraged, and the boy learns neither the vernaA^dar 
nor the foreign language properly. Throughout the course thc'^*© is no 
education in the real sense of the word. The defects of the early training 
endure in all after-life. Is it a wonder that v. ith this defective training 
most of our graduates are not able to do anything great in life^ a-nd all 
their energy is spent in unproductive work ? The case of those wilvO fail 
in the entrance examination is still worse. They are stranded in life- 
They are not eligible for even the very lowest appointments in the public 
services. They are useless for industrial or commercial careers. They 
feel unhappy and discontented. Their lot will not be so bad if they 
had a sound secondary education through the medium of the vernacular. 
Then they would have at least gained sufficient general knowledge to 
help them on in qualifying themselves as skilled artisans or independent 
traders. A sound vernacular education, again, is less likely to divert 
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students from their hereditary x)rofe»sions than a superfu'ial English 
education.” (Page 188, Gazette of India y part VI, dated 27th March, 

Further, as Mr. Rayaniiigar argued, no groat extension of feiuide education is 
possible in this country without a vernacular basis for our secondary 
education. “ How many among our gills,” he remarked “ cmu atTord to waste 
their time in the unprofitable pursuit of present-day secondary education ? 
It is obvious that, as it is, we cannot mak(‘ much headway in the matti*r of 
female education. If, on the other hand, vernaculars are made the media of 
instruction in secondary schools, female education will gain ground not only 
directly, but also indirectly. I say indirectly because when boys rea<l in 
vernacular their lessons of general laiowlcdge their girl relations, t oo will be 
able to pick up some knowledge of the subjects. Bo-^idcs vernaculars 
being used as the channel ot instruction, vernacular literature will multiply. 
It is through the vernaculars, and veriiainilars alone, that knowledge can 
reach the masses.” (Page 189.) 

There is an overwhelming w^eight of opinion in the country in favour of adopting 
the vernacular^ as the media of instruction in secondary schools. Among 
those who support this view may be mentioned Sir Gooroo Hass Banerjeo wdio 
in his Education PioJlem in India remarked: — 

“Sentiment, no doubt, is in favour of making tlu' vernacular the modium of 
imparting knowledge, and rea.son supports that sentiment to a groat extent 
. . I, therefore, submit that, in the secondary course, i.e.y up to the 

matriculation examination standard, subjects, otluT than English, should 
be taught in the student’s vernacular wherever practicable. ” 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee is, I believe, also of the same opinion as appeared from 
his convocation address of 1907 : — 

“ At the matriculation stage the course must be so framed as to include subjects 
»that would train and developo some pow'cr of expression, some power of 
reasoning, and some power of observation. I’o give students some power 
of expression unquestionably the best medium is his own language, in 
the first place, with the structure and literature of w hich he ought to 
have a tolerable familiarity.” 

On the whole, therefore, T would advocate the adoption of the vernaculars as the 
media of instruction in all secondary schools though, of course, it would 
be easy to refute some of the arguments which are advanced to support this 
case. The balance of advantage, however, lies in favour of the vernaculars 
being adopted in the pre-matriculation stage which will help students to 
have a far better grasp of the difficult subjects with which they deal than now, 
when they have to contend with the additional handicap of a foreign language 
which they do not understand or appreciate very well. 

(c) I have no recent experience and I, therefore, regret my inability to answer this 

question. 

(d) Both in the school and in the University, apart from the regular study of Phiglish 

literature as governed by the University syllabus, practical training in the use 
of the English language might be given by < ssay competitions, debating clubs, 
leading of papers, college magazines, short conversational clas.ses, where both 
professors and students will meet and talk with a certain degree of freedom 
on matters, whether in or outside the texts. 

(e) Yes ; so far as it is practicable. ^ 


Mukherjee, Jnanendranath. 

(i) No. 

(ii) The use of Bengali, wherever possible, will make it easier for students to grasp 

their subjects. A limit to the free use of Bengali is set by the present resources 
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of the language. Our language is rich in works of fiction, general literature, phi- 
losophy, and history. There is a dearth of suitable text-books in other subjects, 
(hi) At present, Bengali should be introduced in the intermediate course. Until suitable 
text -books in the language appear standard text -books in English should be freely 
used. Students should also bo freely allowed to borrow anil use English words 
and expressions. For technical terms or nomenclatures tliey should be given 
no option. The current nomenclature must be adhered to. This arrangement 
will greatly lighten the work of students, and will thus relievo the strain the 
current system entails upon them. 

Steps should be taken simultaneously to encourage the study of English liter- 
ature. Under the new conditions the average student will be able to devote 
more time and attention to the study of English. The standard of proficiency 
required in the English language must not, on any account, bo lowered. Thp 
suggested imj)rovements in the methods of examination will also stimulate the 
study of English literature. Bengali literature is developing very rapidly, and 
it is hoped that it will soon bo possible to extend the use of the language to the 
graduate course. 

In the pre- University course students vshould begin to study English from the lowest 
classes along with Bengali. The course of study in English at any stage should 
bo recast so as to include, besides suitable texts in English prose and poetry, 
British history. All other subjects should bo taught in Bengali. The course in 
English should also be amplified with texts from the best works suitable to the 
ago of the boys. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas, 

(i) Yes ; I hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above the matriculation in the Univefsity course. 

(ii) [a) I do not think that the majority of our University students have, on their entrance 
to the University, an adequate command of English. I would refer hero to my 
observations on question 8. 

(h) English should be used as the medium of instruction only in the highest two 
classes of secondary schools. 

(c) Vide my answer to question 8. 

(d) Such a distinction may be drawn in schools where students should be trained in 

the correct use of the English language ; but training in the study of English 
literature should begin after the matriculation stage. 

(e) No option should bo given to students to answer questions (except those on 

English in English) or in their own vernacular. 

{/) English should be taught to all students during their University course up to their 
degree examination. But for students whose general course of study in other 
than linguistic (I include under this class those students who have taken up 
science subjects) I would advocate a higher practical training in the use of 
the English language (especially in original composition). 


Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

(i) The vernacular should be the optional medium of instruction and examination 

except in English (where the medium must be English). (Carried hy armjorUy 
of (hree^) 

(ii) (a) No. 

(b) In the highest two classes the medium should be English as far as the teaching 
of English is concerned. In all other classes every subject should be taught 
through the medium of the vernacular. 
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(c) No; introduction of text-books ; penalising of schools v, here boys are found 

to use cram notes and keys; provision of better tcacliers, preferably M.A.’s, 
to teach English from the lowest classes; and conversational classes. Unseei s 
and translation and composition, as at present. 

(d) Yes ; practical training in the use of the English language should be encouraged. 
(/) English literature compulsory in the intermediate and 11. A. In tlie B.Sc, 

the practical use of the English language, for which scion tiiic essays may be 
prescubed as text-books. 


Nag, J. C. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of teaching in the university course. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(b) English should be made compulsory for those students who are being prepared 

for the matriculation examination. 

(c) No ; I should like to suggest that English should be taught in high schools 

by means of good English readers, and some facility for conversation in Eng- 
lish should be given to students. 

(d) For those who are not trying to specialise in English 1 item t lire a sound practical 

training in the use of the English language is nerosaiy. 

(e) Not ncojssardy; students may be asked louse their own vernacular in 

answering questions at the examination. But this should not hold good 
with regard to the examination in Engli.sh. 

(/) Students should be taught how to compose in English. They might also be 
taught how to express themselves in Engli.sh. For thi.s jmrpose a year or 
a year and a half’s training iu English may be made compulsory at the 
University. 


Nag, P. N. 

(i) Yes. 

(li) (a) Yes ; most boys, on their entrancc'to the University, do not perfectly understand 
the lectures in the college cla.sse.s, which are given througli the medium of 
English on account of the vernacular being made use of laigcly in the upper 
classes of high schools. 

(h) In the first two classes in secondary schools the medium of instruction should 
be English in order to give to a student greater facility of undor.standing a 
subject. Conversation in English should be largely practised. 

(c) The training now given in English before entrance to the University is not 
satisfactory. Most often a student does not perfectly understand an English 
passage selected from even the books recommended by ilie University. A 
large number of English text-books is recommended which he has neither 
the time nor the patience to read carefully before he sits for his examination. 
Text-books of moral and hygienic importance should also be recommended. 
The present matriculation does not appear to me any imiuovement on the 
former. 

(e) Yes. 

(!) Yes; English should be a subject of study for all students up to the B.A. and 
B.Sc. degrees during their university course except in the case of second 
language and vernacular. 


Naik, K. G. 

(i) During my nearly nine years’ experience in Bengal I gathered that students 
have little difficulty in grasping new ideas through the English medium. But it 
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would certainly bo advantageous to teach through the Bengali medium in schools 
and at the matriculation. An option might bo given to boys to answer their 
papers in the vernacular or in lilnglish. So far as college courses are concerned 
a sort of combined effort to give the lecture via English and Bengali should 
be made. It would take nearly ten years before one would venture to suggest 
teaching via Bengali in the first two years at cpllege. So far as science 
is concerned the senior degree classes should be taught through the English medi- 
um. 1 am not conservative ; a fair trial should bo given by a free use of tha 
vernacular media up to the matriculation. If the cxpeiisrcnt succeeds we can 
th(ui adopt it thereafter. With Bengali as the medium for instruction English 
must be made compulsory. 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta, 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(b) Text-books at 1 he high school stage should be in English (in such subjects as 
history, geography, mathematics, etc.), suited to the capacity of the boys at 
t he particular stage, but the vernacular should be freely used in exposition, 
Avhcncver necessary, though the medium of instruction should be mainly 
English. 

(e) No; tone but trained ter#hers (B.T.’s or Ii.T.\s) should be placed in charge 
ot English, even in til e lowest classes, to teaeli tlio subject on the modern 
inijiiovcd system the conversational method. 

(d) Tn secondary schools the teaching of English should mainly take the form of 

training in the use of IIk' English language, though some taste for literature 
sliould not altogether be lost sight of. Greater stress should be laid upon the 
latter aspect, in colleges, especially in cases where the course of study is linguistic. 

(e) With the improved method of teaching English there is no reason why tho 

matriculation (examination should not be conducted in English in all subjects. 


<r 

Nandy, The Hon’blc Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(i) Yes ; the Univefsity should use Bengali, as far as practicable, as a medium of in- 
struction. Bengali shoidd be the main, it not the sole, medium of instruction up 
to the I. A. and I. Sc. standards, and special efforts should be made to translate 
the best books from English, French, and German. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 

(i) Yes ; except where the subject requires another language such as Sanskrit, etc. 

(ii) (a) Not adequate in geiuTal, 

(6) After tho lower secondary stage English should be the medium of instruction, 
but m the examinations answers in all subjects except English, mathematics, 
and science, may be optionally given in English. 

(c) I think tho so-called direct method is a snare and not likely to give good 

results. It is the fashion to cry down grammar and grammatical exercises, 
but without drill in composition, etc., the standard of English acquired has 
distinctly deteriorated. 

(d) Yes. 

(c) On the whole, I think the matriculation should be conducted in English. Only 
as w(3 have done in our University, I would increase the secondary school 
period by one year and reduce the college course to three years. 
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Nanjundayya, H. V. — cojild , — Neogi, Dr. P. 


(/) In our University we have reduced the English course a greiit deal for those 
students wlio take the B.Sc. course. \V liat those persons v ho do not wish 
to make a speciality of English (language and literature) want is a practical 
knowledge (composition, etc.), and they need not go into the niceties of 
grammar and philology. 

(iii) Though I have answered question (i) in the affirmative I should like to give a 
short answ er to this also as I think that a parallel course should bo instituted and 
brought to perfection by degrees, allowing a candidate b) reach the standard of 
the B.A. degree culture at least through instruction in the languages of the 
country. English should all along bo studied as a language subject, and instruction 
in all other subjects should bo given in the vernacular. The study of English may 
w ell begin after passing the loAver secondary stage, or jieihaps a year or two 
earlier. This presupposes that jicrsistent and adequate stojis will be taken to 
provide proper books written in the languages of the country and the employ- 
ment of teachers who can handle subjects pioporly in these languages. 


Neogi, Dr. P. 

It would bo convenient to answ'or questions 11 and 12 together as both relate to 
one subject, v.’Z., the relation of the vernaculars to Umveisity teaelmig. 

In dealing with this .subject it should b(‘ ch'arly roeogni-ed tl)<it, .so far as l)je vernacnhirs 
are concerned, Bengal is fnrltinatchj phiccd as there «<? onti/ one major vernacular, viz.y Bengali, 
which is spoken both l)y Hindus and Muhammadans. Hut as the jurisduttion of the 
Calcutta Univei’sity extc'iid.s at jircsent to A.s.sajn and Jhirnia the (jiUN'^tion of As.sanu'.so and 
Burmese may also be considered. 1 hope, howe\t‘i*, Burma wdl sliorlly bavi; Ikt own 
uiiivcr.sity .so that the ([U(‘,.slioii of the Buinios * language does not coin ern us, hut Assam, 

I am afraid, .shall hav(i to w ait much longer Indoie she < laiius, and olhains, a university 
of her own anvl, therefore, A.s.samese forms la vernacular, tliough a minor oia^ in ridatum to 
univer.sity teaching. In additiorx to A.s.samo.sc, Urdu, Hindi, and Oriya would he r<;garded 
as other minor vernaculars, a.s, though the province of Jbhar and Oii.ssa ha.s got a siqairate 
university, many inhahilants of Bihar and Orissa have bcion living in Bengal. Wo are 
thus concerned with five vcrnacular.s — Bengali being the major, and Hindi, Urdu, Oiiya, 
and Assamese the minor, vernaculars. Of these, Bengali is the most highly cultivated and 
progre.ssivc language, and books in all branches of learning are multiplying as years arc 
passing. Recently, I made inquiries if text-books exi.st in Bengali, rex tar as different 
scientitic subjects are o me Tiled, w ith a view' to having Bengali as a medium of Fcieneo 
teaching*. I found that in many science subjoct.s text-books already exi.st and othcis are 
in preparation or m conicmplaiion. 

The second point in this coniieetion is to clearly recognise that the .study ol the English 
language is indissolubly coniiee ted with univer.sity education primarily for llu’eo rca.'ons, 
viz . : — 

(A) English is the court language of India ; 

(B) English has become the lingua franca throughout India amongst educated i>coi)le 

and no single vernacular can hope to take its place ; and 

(C) English is the medium through w hich We.stcrn science and thought of an advanced 

character w ill have to be imparted into India for a long time to come. 

Having premised these two points it would now be necessary to determine whether 
English should continue to be the medium of education in secondary schools and colleges 
or whether English may be taught as an indispensable second language and may be 
replaced, at least partially, by the vernaculars as the medium of instruction. 


* I ooatributei an article on the subject embodying my inqniriee, together with Ht list of books in each 

sciencj subject, in the Bengali monthly magazine ** Bharat barsba,'* 
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Neogi, Dr. V — contd. 


I would now proceed to examine these two alternatives. My own views on the sub- 
ject are the following, and I have reasons to believe that they are the views of a very large 
and increasing section of my educated countrymen : — 

(1) Primary education shmld he entirely conducted through the medium of the verna- 

c ulars. 

(2) English should he taught as a cow pnlsory second language in all secondary schools, 

(3) 8o far as the case of Bengali students (Hindus and Muhammadans) is con- 

cerned Bengali should be the compulsot y medium of secoyidary education, and 
Bengali candidates for the matriculation examinations should be reguired to answer 
(piestion papers in all subjects in their mother tongue. In the case of students 
having Assamese, Hindi, Unlit, or any other vernacular they should he given 
the option to nnsujer questions either in their vernaculars or in English. I propose 
this distinction between Bengal) and the other minor vernaculars as the latter 
may not contain suitable text-books. At present, candidates have been given 
the option to ansAver questions in their vernaculars so far as history is con- 
cerned. This option has not mucli boon availed of by candidates for the 
reason (whicli I have leariit from head masters of secondary schools) that 
headmasters advise the students to read history through tlie medium of 
English, their argument being tlio students tlicrcby would learn more 
English. Unless that system of compulsory answers in Bengali be introduced 
in all subjects in the matriculation the experiment of having tlie vernaculars as 
the medium of instruction will not succeed. As regards text-books in 
Bengali tlioy already exist so far as history, geograpliy, arithmetic, 
geometry, etc., are concerned, and I believe that iett hooks in all subjects of the 
matriculation standard wouli he forthcoming the very year the scheme is 
introduced. 

The reason wliy we insist that [irimary and secondary education should be 
entirely imparted through the medium of Bengali is not far to seek as 
ninety per cent of the difflcullies of school students lies in the fact that they have 
to learn their subjects in their inf ancy through the medium of a foreign language. 
When I see my younger brothers and young cliildron committing to memory 
pages after pages of books written in a language which they do not under- 
stand for the purpose of disgorging their newly acquired knowledge in answer 
papers 1 cannot conscientiously blame them for their habit of cramming. 
If secondary education be conducted in the vernaculars a much larger 
number of subjects may certainly be taught than at present, and the very 
low standard that prevails in the matriculation examination may easily be 
raised. 

(4) So far as collegiate education is concerned the medium should gradually, though in 

stages, bo altered from English to Bengali as advanced text-books, especially 
in science, come to be written in that language. For the present, the 
scheme given below may be adopted with advantage. 

(A) B. A., B. Sc., and higher teaching should bo wholly through the English 

medium. 

(B) In the I. A. and I. Sc. standards history, logic, and chemistry may be 

taught in Bengali whilst mathematics, physics, and botany should be 
taught in English. A good plan for encouraging the study of all 
subjects in the vernaculars in the I. A. and I. Sc. standards would be 
to grant candidates the option to answer the questions in their vernaculars. 

One objection may legitimately be made; viz., that Europeans teach in many colleges. 
This objection may easily be met by making Bengali the optional medium of instruction 
in the I. A. and I. Sc. standards. 

(C) So far as the B.L., M.B., and B.E. studies are concerned I would 

repommend that they be conducted in English, but in medical school 
like the Cixfnpbell Medical School and Dofica M^ical School, Bengali should 
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‘ Neogi, Dr. P. — conld. — Neut, Rev. Father A. — North Bengal Zamindars’ Assooiation, 

Rangpur. 


be the medium of instruction, especially as the Bengali language is rich in 
medical literature. 

From the consideration of the question of the vernaculars as the medium of instruc- 
tion I would pass on to consider what position the teaching of Bengali literature (I con- 
fine my remarks to Bengali literature as 1 am not sufiiciently acquainted with tlio litera- 
ture of Hindi, Urdu, and other vernaculars) should occupy. x\t present the study of a 
vernacular subject is compulsory in the matriculation, ]. A., 1. Sc., and B. A. examin- 
ations for which a certain number of books is notified as specimens of style. 1 would 
respectfully urge that this system be replaced by a graduated system of systematic 
study of Bengali literature, prose and poetry, modern and mcdianal, together wdth 
the history of modern Bengali literature. 1 would also submit that an M.A. degree in 
Bengali be instituted which would demand the widest knowledge of liongali literature, 
and would also include the philology and history of mediawal f^ongali literature. As 
the subject may likely bo an easy one I would suggest that there bo two classes, instead 
of three, in w^hich the successful candidates in the ]\1. A. (examination in Bengali would be 
arranged, and tliat a candidate shall have to obtain 7(5 per cent and 50 per cent marks 
in order to be put into classes I and II, respectively. I liopo these M. A.’s in Bepgali 
Avill be the real masters of the Bengali Mnguage and literature and will make very 
successful professors of the language in school's and colleges. 


Neut, Rev. Father A. 


(i) It stands to reason that in an English university l^]nglish should pri'donnnab*. The 
medium ol inslnietion and of examination, above tiie matriculation at tlic very 
least, should, tluTeforc, bo English. How, otherwise, could students derive 
the full benefit from the study of English *litciatiirc and of scieiic(i conveyed 
through English works? Students will never sullicitmlly mast(*.r tin*- languag(3 
unless it be constantly used in the instruction given and they have to face an 
examination eondueted in English ? 

(li) [a) On their entrance to th(3 University students, at present, have certainly 
not an adequate command of English. 

(h) English should be used solely — except, ol course in so far as a comparison with 
the vernaculars servos towards the better understanding ot tlio teaching — as 
the medium of instruction in secondary schools. m 

(c) The training in English is, at present, far too bookish to bo satisfactory. I 
w’ould strongly recommend the direct method which succ(‘eds so remarkably 
where it is applied by a teacher wdio has taken the trouble to makfi himself 
acquainted with it. Anyone can test for himself the result, in one school at 
least known to me in the north ot Calcutta, under a devoted Indian and 
some assistants trained by him. The school, 1 understand, has been visited 
by some members of the Commission, and the educational authorities of 
Bengal have praised it highly. 

(e) The matiiculatioii examination in all suhji'ots sliould bo eondueted in English; 
otherwise, it becomes impossible to exclude from the University course those 
who are unable to follow' it. 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur. 

(i) Yes; English should be used as the medium of instruction, but not necessarily of 
examination, at every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 
The student should be given the option of answering questions in all subjects, 
except English literature, in their own vernacular. This will minimise the 
danger of cramming students with notes and sketches which generally 
inflict upon them many a sleepless night and rob them of their health* 
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North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur — contd. — Pai#, The Hon’ble Rai HADBli. 
Chakan, Bahadur — Pabanjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 


(ii) (a) A great majority docs not have it. 

(6) Except in English literature the medium of instruction in secondary schools 
should bo both English and the vernacular, students being given the option 
of choice ; for, in that case, ambitious students will have an opportunity of 
mastering English better, and students of average merit will find their course 
easier 2 )rovi(led that there is no preferential treatment in examination. 

(c) kSpecified books should be recommended by the University. Notes and sketches 

should be strongly deprecated. 

(d) Yes. 

(c) Both. 

(/) Yes ; such students whose course of general study may be other than linguistic 
should have only a general education in English. 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 

(i)*Not necessarily; only so long as suitabl% text -books in the vernaculars are not' 
available. 

(ii) (a) Yes ; only in cavse English is retained as a medium of instruction. 

(h) Not at all; steps, however, must betaken that students are taught English, 
both for speaking and w'riting. 

(c) No ; there should bo fixed text-books. Greater attention should be paid to 

English composition. Students and teachers should also bo encouraged 
respectively to study and read to the classes suitable books other than text- 
books, and questions of a general character from these may be sot for examin- 
ations. 

(d) Yes ; attention should bo specially directed towards learning the English 

language at school. English literature should not be tried except in the 
University courses. 

(e) Certainly not. 

(/) Yes. 


Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

(i) At present, the vernaculars should not be used as media of instruction and examin- 
ation at any -stage above the matriculation. These are not so used even at the 
matriculation at present. They should be optionally used for the matriculation, 
and the question should be left over until experience is gained. At the same 
time, the question is not so urgent in the case of the University course. 
Students should get enough knowledge of English by the time they matriculate 
to be able to use it for the study of other subjects, and the transition from 
th? vernacular to English as a medium of instruction should be complete in the 
first two years of the college course. 

(ii) (a) Even the staunchest vernacularist considers that university students should 
have an adequate command of English. This is a sine qua non of Indian pro- 
gress ; and I would not press the claim of the vernaculars even at the 
matriculation if it were to jeopardise the command over English on the part 
of the student. 

(6) I should make use of the vernacular in teaching subjects other than English 
in secondary schools, though I would not mind using English text-books if 
suitable vernacular books are not available. Of course, I would give an 
option to schools to use English, if they like, in the teaching. Teaching 
through the vernacular would be ineffective unless the examination is also 
through the vernacular. 
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Paranjpye, The Hon’blc Mr. R. P.—contd , — Pe\ke, C. W 


(c) The teaching of English can bo, and ought to be, considerably improved in 

schools. A greater amount of reading, and a good deal of practice in speaking, 
should be insisted upon in schools. Intricacies of grammar should not bo 
given importance. If it were possible I would like an oral test in English ; 
but, as it is not practicable, I would do all I can to place the matter pro- 
minently before headmasters, and find out by means of inspection if it is 
being carried out. 

(d) In school a distinction should certainly be drawn between a knowledge of 

the language and a knowledge of the literature. But in the University it is 
important that the study of the two should go together, the first having more 
importance in the earlier stages but the second getting more and more import- 
ant in the later onc's. All the present advance of India is due to the study 
of English literature and of the ideals it embodies by Indians. Nothing 
should be done to cut away the source of these ideals. By the time that 
every young man is a graduate he should have some acquaintance with 
some of the masterpieces of Enghsh literature and, if he specialises in any of 
the literary subjects, ho should have a fairly good knowledge of the history 
and tendencies of English thought and letters. 

(c) I have already answered this in (a), above, and consider th'it option should 
be given to answer all subjects in the vernacular. 

( / ) English must be taught to all students for the first two years of their o aurse 
at least. Eor students whose course of study is not linguistic a detailed 
course in the older English classics— especially in poetry — need not be in- 
sisted upon. They should be encouraged to read good English prose, though I 
believe it is not possible to find a place for an examination in English in the 
last two years. It would not be so difficult to require a fair proficiency in 
writing an essay. I think that in colleges there should necessarily bo a few 
hours a week reserved for the rapid reading of English for each class of stu- 
dents and this should bo entrusted not to the regular professors of English, 
but to those who teach the students their regular subjects. Practice in 
Enghsh composition and in making a comiected siieech for a few minutes 
would be a very desirable addition to the student of science or mathematics. 
But all this should bo done in a thoroughly practical, and not in a pedantic, 
spirit. 


Peake, C. W. 

(i) I consider that English sliould be used as the medium of instruction and examir- 
ation at every stage above the present matneulatiou stage. English should also 
be used as the medium of examination at any examination constituted at the 
present entrance stage, but in classes of high schools reading up to that examination 
I should give the authorities of each individual school some latitude as to the 
extent to which they*hould use English as the medium of instruction. 

(ill) (a) There is no doubt that Univer.^ity students have ordinarily not acquired an 
adequate command of English by the time they reach the present entrance 
stage, though, to bo fair, it must be remembered that the standard required is 
a fairly high one. It requires no small command of a foreign language to be 
able to follow lectures and to express one’s self clearly by its means on a 
variety of subjects, and I doubt whether many English schoolboys ever reach 
this stage at the time they leave school. 

(d) In order to improve the student’s working knowledge of English I regard it as 
essential that a distinction should be drawn between practical training in Eng- 
lish and training in the study of English literature, and I believe that the 
main chance of effecting improvement lies in this distinction being rigidly 
observed. The most effective step in this direction would bo to have no 
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Peakk, C. W. — contd, — People’s Association, Khulna — Pahim, The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Abdub. 


English text- books or questions on grammar in the examination and to limit 
the examination to a test of the student’s capacity to render successfully unseen 
passages of modern English into his vernacular and vice verm. It would be 
impossible to cram in an examination of this kind, which would be the best 
possible tost of the practical character of the student’s knowledge of the 
English language. Eurthor, students would soon realise that their best 
training would be the systematic reading of modern English bookstand a direct 
result of this would bo a wide extension of general knowledge on their part. 
At the examination at the intermediate stage the compulsory test in English 
should be of the same character, but of a higher standard of difficulty, and 
English literature should be an optional subject except for those students who 
propose to take this subject for their B.A. examination. 


People’s Association, Khulna. 

(i) Our answer is a strong affirmative. 

(li) (a) Ordinarily not. 

(h) Speaking broadly the vernacular should be maintained as the medium of in- 
struction. 

(c) We arc not satisfied. Wo suggest the following improvements most emphatic- 

ally 

(A) Text-books should be proseribed and faught as literature, and questions 

should be set on them in excimniation. 

(B) All schools afliliatcd to the University should have well-qualihed teachers 

to train the boys. 

(0) The University should pi escribe a graduated course for all the lower classes 
of the school. 

(d) Except in English the examination should bo conducted in the vernacular. 

(r) A course of general instruction seems to be desiable in the case of all University 
students, but it must be so arranged as not to make an unduly large demand 
upon the time of those students whose general course of study is other than 
linguistic. For this purpose some simple and general course of instruction 
must be devised for such students. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Generally, yes ; in Madras. 

(h) To the full extent ; at least for six or five years before the matriculation. ♦ 

(c) Better training ought to be given in speaking and writing the language. The 

fijst is altogether neglected at present in most schools. 

(d) In schools the curricula of English should consist mainly of modern writings 

on subjects of useful and general knowledge and of such poetry and tales as 
would impart a healthy stimulus to the juvenile ambition and imagination. 

(c) Yes. 

(/) In the intermediate I should insist upon a course of English literature — 
modern authors being given adequate recognition — for all students. After- 
wards I should drop it, except, of course, for those who wish to take their 
degree in that literature. 

Here I may observe that the question between English and the vernaculars is 
one of difficulty and capable only of a tentative and gradual solution. English 
is the language of the Government, the courts, and public business generally, 
and also of commerce, and it is fast becoming the common language of the 
intelligent and progressive middle class throughout India. It contains a 
richer, more varied, and more scientific vocabulary, and more useful and 
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Rahim, The Hon’ble Justice Mr. Abj)ur — conUL — Ray, Rr Btdhan Chandra. 


better educative literature than any Indian vernacular. It is the only lan- 
guage in India through whose medium wo can readily obtain first-hand accurate 
information about things, events, and peoples all over the world. There can 
bo no question, therefore, that English must bo retained as the medium of 
education in the universities in British India. On the other hand, tho 
vernaculars by the very fact of their being tho people’s tongues have un- 
deniable claims to adequate recognition. They must have a chance of 
developing and of being endowed more and more with literatures and sciences. 
For the present, the test for admission to the University should be the 
matriculation passed in schools where the medium of instruction has been 
English for at least six or five years previously. In such schools tho 
vernacular should be a compulsory second language until throe or four years 
before the matriculation. »Side by side, let there be schools where subjects 
are taught up to the matriculation standard in the vernacular, with English 
as a compulsory second language. This system would allow tho vernacular 
a chance to grow, and such of them as have sufficient vitality and capa- 
city may, in course of time, attain greater recognition as tho medium of 
public business. Then it will be for the University to consider whether it 
should not adojit it as the medium of higher education. 

The attention of the Commission has in all likelihood been drawn to an im- 
portant experiment that is now being made in Hyderabad by tho establish- 
ment of tii(‘ Usmania University in which Urdu will be tho principal medium 
of training throughout. Such a scheme may have a ehance of success in 
a state like Hyderabad where Urdu is tho language of public business and 
the court, and is understood generally by classes which in the near future 
will avail themselves of higher education. If tho Usmania University 
prove a success tho solution of the problem of the vernaculars will have 
become much easier. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(i) As far as practicable Enghsh should not bo used as the medium of ‘ instruction ’ 
in coll(;ge (at least during tlie intermediate stage) in any subject excejit English 
literature and language. But tho “ examinations,” especially tho written ones, 
shpuld all be conducted in English. 

(ii) (b) In secondary schools Enghsh should bo used as tho medium of instiuction 
only as far as the English language itself is concerned ; all other subjects 
should, as far as practicable, be taught in the vernacular. 

(c) The land of training now given in schools is not satisfactory. I would sug- 

gest that the first attcinijt at the teaching of English should be through 
conversation, regard being had to an enlargement of vocabulary and the 
attainment of fluency in speech , rather than to ensure grammatical accuracy 
or logical arrangement. At tliis stage of the school career the boy should 
also learn to articulate properly. Reading from books should come next ; then 
comes oral composition, which should aim at developing the i>ower of free 
expression and of connected and continuous speech. Written composition, 
spelling, and pronouncing should then occupy the attention of tho student 
and, finally, grammar should be taught to complete the teacliing of English. 

(d) The training in the study of English literature should follow the course of in- 

struction in the use of the English language. In the higher classes of 
school, as also in the University, the instruction in the English language may 
be continued, and debating classes, classes for elocution, etc., would promote 
the knowledge of the language. 

(e) Vide my answer ♦>\(i), above. 

(/) I think that English as a language and English literature should be taught to 
all students up to the B.A. standard. Leaving aside the medical and 
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Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandka— con^c?. — Ray, Rai Biswambar, Bahadur — Ray, Joqes 

Chandra. 


engineering courses, as also training in highly technical subjects, all students 
studying for tlio arts, tlic scientific, or the applied scientific subjects should 
be taught English up to the B.A. standard. Those who take up purely 
scientific subjects may get their training in the study of the EngUsh language 
from reading standard books on scientific subjects in English. 

{Hi) In this connection, it is important to remember that it is not necessary, while 
imj)arting instruction in scientific subjects, to translate jiojiular scientific names 
or words into the vernacular. The want of sufficient books on scientific sub- 
jects in the vernacular "uould be supplied, in the near future, by men (who 
can command the vernacular languages) translating, for the time being, books 
from other languages into the vernacular. Incidentally, I may mention that 
one wholesome elTcct of the supply of such books would be to afford an oppor- 
tunity of learning such subjects, to those who have not, or cannot, go beyond 
the vernacular stage of education. I hope the time will soon come when a large 
number of original contributors to thS stock of human knowledge will write 
in the vernacular. 


Ray, Rai Biswambar, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(6) The medium of instruction in English, history, and mathematics should be 
English. 

(c) No; afar better knowledge of English grammar should be insisted upon, and 

tlie manner of teaching sliould be such that each student may be well 
attended to and more care should be taken of those students who are com- 
paratively deficient 

I also suggest that tnlotial classes be held at least once every week to 
closely examine the students’ progress. 

(d) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(0 Yes ; I would advocate practical training in the use of the English language 
for those students whose general course of study may be other than linguistic. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

(i) No. 

(iii) English should be taught as a second language in secondary schools. 

The reasons for defective training in English at present are : — 

(A) Too early introduction of the language. 

(B) Unsuitable text- books. 

(C) Undue importance shown to grammar teaching. 

(D) Too many books on grammar and also on the English language as readers. 

At present, pupils in schools arc sup|X)sed to acquire a knowledge of the English 
language, and college students of English literature. But I think schoolboys in many 
schools are taught in the highest two forms not simple modern English, but often 
English literature {xndi’ the lists^of books rexjornmended by the Calcutta University), This 
should not bo the case. Even in colleges I would teach modern English in the 
intermediate classes, leaving English literature to those B.A. students who would take 
up linguistic studies. It is no use teaching English classics to those students who do 
not know modern English. For tlie M.A. degree in the En^sh language and literature 
the standard may be made as high as possible. But for the ordinary B»A. degree in 
Knizlish there is not much room for old classics* 
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Ray, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur. 

^i) and (iii) No; English being a foreign language most of the time and energy of 
students are spent in the acquisition of this language and, except m the case of 
very bright and intelligent boys, they can devote very little time to thinking and 
developing their ideas on other subjects. Consequently^ it is desirable that 
there should be a bifurcation even as regards the medium of instruction both in 
the University and pre -University stages. Those bright and intelligent boys who 
wish to go in for the arts course, and arc meant for the Bar or other learned 
professions, necessarily should have English as their medium of instruction, where- 
as those who are of inferior intellect, and have not that wide comprehension of 
things found in the former, should have vernacular as the medium of instruction. 
In this latter class may be included all science students and students taking spe- 
cialised technical subjects as those of medicine, engineering, etc. It will be 
a very good principle if many of the comparatively dull students (and they form 
a large part of the students joining the University) who are veiy deficient in 
English could be eliminated from the very pic-University stage by the creation 
of special couises of instruction for them in the Uaivcrsity and ])ie -University 
stages, ? iz., by the establishment of special classes for them through the medium 
of the vernacular imparting technical education. As matters stand now' all gates 
of appointments are shut against non-matrieulates. ^'hoy can take up neither 
medicine nor engineering. If by the establishment of siu h special classes in the 
pre-University stages, corresjionding to some extent to classes now existing in 
some schools, arrangements can be made for im])j'rting a rudimentary training, 
through the vernacular, for the study of higher technical subjects in tlie Univeis- 
ity a large number of students backward in English may be given a chance of 
shining in other spheres, thus relieving congestion from the general and arts 
departments of the University, where the medium of instriution must necessarily 
be English. 

The vernacular may also he used as the medium in subjects like Sanskrit, history, 
etc., both in the matriculation examination and afterwards. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

(i) Instruction above the matriculation need not necessarily be in the medium of 
English — it may be through the medium of tlu‘ vernacular or vernacular and 
English mixed. The Bishop of Madras in a valuable paper ciii “ Indian Education ” 
in the Nineteenth Century for January, 1905, points out that the necessity of 
adopting English as the medium of instruction constitutes the chief difficulty in 
the acquisition of knowledge. Instruction in English is an unnecessary waste of 
energy and is, in many cases, an impossible feat. It may bo useful fo note what the 
despatch of 1854 had to say on this point. It i egrets a tendency to neglect the 
study of the vernacular languages and lays down that “ in any general .system 
of education English should be taught where there is a demand for it, but such 
instruction should always be combined with such instruction as can be conveyed 
through the (vernacular) language.” Option may be given in some subjects in 
the intermediate examination only to answer in the vernacular. Although the 
vocabulary and < he terminology have acquired considerable strength during the 
last few years they are not sufficient yet. 

(iii) (a) At the present time, students, on their entrance to the University, have 
not got an adequate command of English, and are heavily handicapped 
from the very beginning. The present practice of committing to memory 
ill-understood phrases and texts may be traced to students having received 
instruction through the medium of English before they had a sufficient know- 
ledge of English to understand what^was taught. This has also tho effect of 
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destroying originaKty and thinking power. They should have an adequate 
command of English on their entrance to the University. 

(b) English shiould not be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools. 

This would result in a considerable saving of time — it would not be neces- 
sary to teach the same subject at first in Bengali, and then again in English, — 
and the time saved should be utilised for the teaching of English on a better, 
and a surer, basis than what is now adopted. 

(r) The training now given in English should be improved. Grammar and texts 
should be taught, and a student should be taught not only to read and to 
compose, but also to speak correctly in English. Indian schoolboys should be 
taught from the very beginning to associate English words with the things 
and ideas they signify. They should also be impressed with the heinousness 
of a false concord in English. 

(d) The training in the use of h ‘ English language and the training in the study of 
English literature are both to be acquired, but neither at the expense of the 
other. 

(c) The matriculation examination should be conducted in the English language not 

in all the subjects, but only in English 

(/) Evciwbody should read the mast ci pieces of English literature, no matter whether 
their general course of study i,s linguistic or otherwise ; there may, however, 
be special courses for the B.Sc. examination, consisting of the works of 
Huxley, Bacon, etc. 


Ray, Sir P. C. 

(ii) (e) Yes ; except in arithmetic, geography, and hi.story. 


Ray, Raja Peamada Nath. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) They ought to have, but under the existing system they have not. 

(6) To a great extent, from class VI upwards. 

(c) The kind of training that is now given in English before entrance to the University 

is not satisfactory. A better class of teachers, with adequate pay and direct 
methods of teaching, is necessary. 

(d) Yes 

(e) Yes; in all subjects except the second language, which should include 

provincial lustory. 

(/) Modern h!nglish literature, to a ceitain extent, is needed also for those whose 
general course of studies would be other than linguistic. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No ; I, therefore, suggested, in answer to question 8, that the standard of the 
matriculation examination be raised. 

(b) In secondary schools, by which T mean middle English schools, instruction should 

be given through the medium of the vernacular in all subjects except 
English. English should be taught, as far as practicable, on the lines 
adopted in the matriculation schools, t.e., through the medium of tho verna- 
cular, as well as English. 

(c) No ; I would suggest the following improvements : — 

(A) The English standard for the matriculation should be so modified as to 
bring it within the comprehensive power of students, e.g., the 
present standard comprises various subjects which cannot be easily 
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understood or assimilated by students. The standard, as I suggested 
before, should be raised, but, at the same time, it should bo such as to 
interest the student in the study. 

(B) Teachers should, as a rule, speak in the classes in simple English, and 

should enforce interchange of thought between students in the l^highsh 
language, especially in classes. 

(C) Exercises in English composition and grammar should be enforced. 

Students should be required to write essays on various simple and 
interesting subjects every now and tlien, and prizes should bo given to 
the best writer. 

(d) Yes ; I would draw a distinction between practical training in the use off ho 

English language and training in the study of l^higlish literature in this way, 
namely, the study of English literature should bo rescT^cd for tlie college 
students. Practical training in the English language should be begun in the 
school classes and carried on further. 

(e) No ; the examination in the second language should, as far as possible, bo con- 

ducted in the same language. The questions sliould bo set in easy English, 
but the answers must, in ail cases, be given in the second langiiag •. 

(/) Yes f English should bo enforced, even in the case of .students taking up a 
science course. 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

(i) I hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examin- 
ation at every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 

(ii) (a) I consider that University stiukuits have, on their entrance to the University, 
an adequate command of English. 

(b) As far as possible, to enable them to pursue university studies. 

(c) A little more knowledge of English is necessary. 

(d) No. 

(e) Yes. 


Richey, The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 

(i) I do. 

(ii) (a) I do not. 

(b) I consider that the present oxten.sive use of English as a nr dium of instruction 
in secondary schools can only be justified if the following two propositions 
are accepted as true : — 


(A) That the use of English a.s a medium of instruction in subjects other than 

-the English language improve.s the student’s command of English. 

(B) That before a boy can study a subject in college through the medium of 

English, ho must have been trained to think in English on that subject 
in school. 

I hold that neither of those propositions is true. That the first pro- 
position is a fallacy can be practically demonstrated by a visit to any 
high school in India. The teacher of history for example, is, or should 
be, solely concerned with implanting in his pupils a knowledge of history. 
So long as a pupil’s reply to a question is historically correct the history 
teacher should not, and in fact does not, care about the grammatical 
accuracy of the language in which it is couched, e.^., the boy who says 
‘ Jehangir were the son of Akbar ’ has as good a knowledge of the his- 
torical fact as one who says ‘Jehangir was the son of Akbar.’ No 
examiner could reasonably assign le8.s marks in a history paper to the 
former answer than to the latter. ^ Starting with this assumption the 
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teachers of subjects other than English do not insist on accurate Englisl: 
on the part of their pupils, still less on accurate spelling. 

During the last six years it has been part of my regular duties to inspeci 
secondary schools. I have been forcibly struck by the condition of the note 
books in subjects such as history and geography. Either the teacher lays no 
stress on the quality of the English used, in which case grammatical and 
-Spelling mistakes abound (e.g., ‘ arithnn.tic * is found almost as often ae 
‘ arithmetic ’), or, if he insists on good English, the boys reproduce the words 
of the text book or the teacluT. Speaker after speaker at a conference 
recently held in Lahore emphasised this point, i.e., that the use of English 
as a medium before a boy has a good working knowledge of English results 
either in verbal cram or in slipshod English. 

The second proposition is based on a psychological, or, perhai)s I should say 
physiological fallacy. Given a good knowledge of a language it is perfectly 
possible for a man to exiiresa his thoughts in it on any subject which he has 
studied in his mother tongue. I never found any groat difficulty in expres- 
sing thoughts on history, polities, etc., to a Frenchman in French 
although I had never studied these subjects through the medium of French. 
Thousands of foix'ign students have attended German universities and obtained 
degrees from them in subjects which they had nev(‘r proviohsly studied in 
German. To take one local instance — tliere is in Laliore an Indian pro- 
fessor of 8anskrit who went to England in 1914 as a Government scholar and 
was sent to the Paris University in 1015. After two years’ work there he 
obtained his D.^s-Litt., the highest di'greo awarded by the University, for a 
thesis on Sanskrit literature written in French. He liad of course, no know- 
ledge of French when he left India in 1914. 

The aim of the secondary school (regarded as a preparatory for a university) 
should be to educate its pupils intelligently up to the standard required for 
university study, and to give them such a thorough knowledge of the English 
tongue as will enable them to undertake that study through the medium of 
English. By attempting prcmiaturely to make its pupils study in English it 
fails to educate them intelligently. It should bo quite possible for the Indian 
secondary school to achieve its aim if it attacked the problem in the proper 
way. 

All subjects of the school curriculum (save the English language itself) should be 
taught through the medium of the vernacular. At the same time, the teaching 
of English in the higher forms should bo revised and brought into correla- 
tion with the rest of the school course. The objecl of the J^nglish teaching 
should be to enable boys to understand and to express themselves in straight- 
forward modern English. Whom do they wish to understand ? Obviously 
their tciichcrs and lecturers in the first instance. What thoughts do they 
wish to express ? Clearly tliose uhich tlieir education has given them. 

During the last two years at school, when the boys should have obtained a fair 
general vocabulary, let the teacher of English converse witli them on the sub- 
jects which they are studying with their other teachers in the vernacular ; 
and let the composition which the boys are set deal with those subjects. I 
do not mean that the teaching of English should be confined to practice of 
this nature. Reading, conversation, and composition on other topics 
to improve tlieir colloquial knowledge of Engish should be continued. But 
the study of general subjects thioiigh the medium of the vernacular will set 
free a good deal of time now wasted in relearning through the medium of 
English courses which have been learnt in lower classes through the vernacular, 
and these additional periods may well be assigned to the English master. 
It should be bis object to enable his pupils to express what they have learnt 
(and to understand a person speaking on these subjects) in comrect and gram- 
matical English. For the matter they will be dependent on their other masters, 
for the manner on their English master. An excention mieht be made 
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case of mathematics which might be taught in English in the highest forms, 
since in this subject the technical terms used are already English and the 
need for composing grammatical sentences is almost negligible. 

id) This system presupposes a radical alteration in the English teaching in secondary 
schools. The aim of such teaching should be as expressed in this section of the 
question, “ practical training in the use of the English language.” The 
* study of English literature* should not be attempted at school. It is impos- 
sible for a boy to appreciate the literature of a language until he has a thorough 
knowledge of its ordinary vocabulary. Disregard of this elementary fact 
has resulbed in the ‘ babuisms * which are so often a subject for jest. What 
kind of English is a boy likely to use who has been taught to read and write 
through the detailed study of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare and 
Gulliver e Travels (two of the set books for the Punjab matriculation)? 
He IS not familiar with modern English and cannot recognise archaisms ; 
much less the value of literal y phrases. The duty of the school is to teach 
modern colloquial Englisli and, so far as possible, to make the pupils bilingual. 
There should be much more talking on the part of the hoys and less by 
tiie teacher than there is at ])rcsent. Incidentally, this can only be brought 
about by the provision of teachers who have been trained at normal colleges 
in modern methods of language teaching. India, and particularly Bengal, is 
woefully deficient in such institutions. 

(e) If English were taught on the above lines it should be possible for a boy to answer 
his papers at the matriculation stage in English in subjects which he has 
studied through the medium of the vernacular ; but there is no advantage 
gained in making him do so except where necessary. 

I look on external examinations solely as entrance tests to further sjiheres of work 
or cmjiloyment. 'Ehey add nothing to the knowledge a boy already possesses. 
Regarded in this light it is for the future employer or instructor to state 
wdiat qualifications he desires in candidates and to devise his test accordingly. 
The Calcutta University demands, or should demand, in a candidate for ad- 
mission to its courses : — 

(1) A good gmicral education iiji to a certain standard. 

(2) Ability to profit by the courses to w'hieh he seeks admission. 

If (1) alone were taken into consichu'ation then th(‘re would be no reason for ex- 
amining a candidate in any suliject through the medium of English sup- 
posing, as I have suggested, that all subjects had biaui taught him through the 
medium of the vernacular. 

But the University cannot be satisfied as to (2) unless it tests the candidate’s 
power of undez'standing and answciing in English questions on the subjects 
which he must subsequently study through the medium of English. 

This suggests a solution, (kindidates for admission to the University should be 
required to answer English question papers in English on the subjects which 
they will study during their University career; m all other subjects their 
papers may be set and their answers may be written in the medium through 
which they have studied each subject, namely, their own vernacular. 

It may be urged in objection that the option of answering papers in the vernacular 
already exists at the matriculation and is little used. 'J’he reply is that the 
subjects having been taught through the medium of English at school the 
candidates have had no practice in answering questions m the vernacular, and 
have, in many cases, owing to their imperfect knowledge of English, memorised 
the words of their English text-books. 

(/) If the scheme suggested above for English teaching in schools were adopted 
the standard of colloquial English possessed by University students on 
admission should be much higher than at present. It should not 
be necessary for the University to teach English, except in the 
the form of English literature, and this only to students who adopt a 
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linguistic or similar course. (Obviously English literature should not form 
part of a science course.) It is no part of a university training to teach a 
modern language colloquially. The wider use of English as a vehicle for 
thought should be obtained by students through their practice of it in their 
other studies. Difficulties of grammar should have been overcome in school ; 
the University has only 1o enlarge the vocabulary. On the other hand, the 
English literature course of the University should for the first two years, 
include works of the standard now required to be studied by candidates for 
matriculation. It should be simple and, at the same time, diffuse. 

To summarise the above suggestions : — 

(A) All subjects, save English, should be taught through the medium of the 

vernacular to the end of the high school stage, with the possible exception 
of mathematics in uliich the technical terms arc borrowed from English. 

(B) By adopting the above system a good deal of time would be sot free which 

IS at present wasted in endeavouring to teach the pupils through a 
medium they imperfectly comprehend, and also in revising in English 
matter which has already been taught in the vernacular. This time 
should be utilised by the English masters of senior classes for practising 
the boys in expressing in correct English the knowledge which they have 
acquii'cd through the vernacular. 

(C) At the matriculation examination a candidate who proposes to proceed to 

the University should be required to answer in English question papers 
set in that language on the subjects which he will study at the Univers- 
ity. In all other subjects, except mathematics, he should be examined 
through the medium of the vernacular. Candidates not proceeding to 
the University should be examined through the vernacular, save in 
mathematics and English. 

(D) The aim of the English teaching in the secondary school should be to train 

boys to understand and speak colloquial English, and to write the 
language grammatically. 

(E) The study of English literature should not be attempted before the Uni- 

versity stage. At that stage it should form a subject equivalent to, but 
not of more importance than, mathematics, history, etc., and should be 
included in such courses as the University may think suitable. The 
teiiching of colloquial English is not the function of a miiversity. 


Egberts, David E. 

(i) There can be no question that the medium of instruction in science subjects should 

be other than English. 

(ii) (a) The great majority, on their entrance to the University, have a far from adequate 

command of English. They are unable to follow their lectures for the first 
year or two and, in the case of science students who abandon their study of 
English after the intermediate stage, many of them are greatly handicapped 
throughout by their insufficient knowledge of English. They are unable to 
give expression to their knowledge in examinations and their knowledge of 
colloquial English is far from satisfactory. 


Koy, Hiea Lal. 

(i) No. 

(iii) Tliroughout the school course the vernacular should be used as the only medium of 
instruction and examination. English as a second language — but a compulsory 
subject for. study — should be taught throughout the last five years of the school 
course. This will fifive shiidAnfa ImnwlpdoA nf Enorlifth to enable them 
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to read Eiighsh books ou advanced subjects. Tlie use of the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction in the school course will leave sufficient time for the 
teaching of other subjects in the school as stated in my answer to questions 1 
and 13. 

In the University course, also, the medium of instruction and examination should 
be the vernacular, English being a compulsory subject only for those who 
take up a course on languages. Students willing to enter the executive or 
judicial service under Government or the legal profession may, in addition to 
the prescribed courses of the University, liave a special course in EngUsh. 

In ordinary courses English should be taught as a language, and not as liter- 
ature, except for tliose who take up a purely literary course. 


Roy, Munindranath. 

(i) English should be the medium of teaching in colleges for yet some time to come, 
(ii) (a) Students in schools do not get familiar with the English tongue. From the 
English knowledge acquired in schools to that required to study the college 
curricula in English is a long way, and there seems to be a big gap between. 

(h) English should bo the medium of instruction in English literature and 
tistory ; not in mathematics and Sanskrit and second languages. 

(c) The method followed in teaching English is defective for the following 

reasons : — 

(A) The syllabus is too big and indefinite. 

(B) There should be at most two books in prose and one of poetry, altogether 

three hooks, in the matriculation standard. And passages and chapters 
should be -set apart from them for critical and minute study with 
regard to meanings, grammar, and giving substances of chapters and 
stories as a whole. 

A thorough study of some portions of the book is needed for a school student in 
B('ngal to get into the English idiom. 

(d) Boys should be taught to speak and write English while in the bottom classes, 

by th methods noted below : — 

(1) Teaching them to recite in English chosen passages from their books or from 

the poets. This should be freely encouraged in hours set apart for these 
exercises. 

(2) A shorter interesting history of English literature which may be intro- 

duced in the matriculation class (or in the first year in college) con- 
taining the most interesting episodes and the finest lines from the most 
prominent writers, « 

(3) An oral acquaintance with the best poets made at school through the teacher, 

which may help to interest students in the study of the English 
language. 

(/) A general knowledge of the lines of great English writers and a fair knowledge 
of English prose is required from those who will study scientifie and mathema- 
tical subjects. 


Eoy, The Hon’ble Eai Sbi Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) No. 

(6) Except English and history all the other subjects may bo taught in the 
vernacular. 

(c) No ; there should be a prescribed course. 

(d) Yes.^ 
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(e) No ; only the examination on llie subjects of Ihiglish and history. 

(/) Those who go up for tlie (l(\gj(M‘ i‘xamiualion in science need not have English 
as one ol tin' subjects ior ('xajuiuatiou aft(‘i' they pass the intermediate 
examination. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Subendea Nath. 

(i) Yea. 

(ii) (n) Yes ; boys who passed tlie n atriculation examination eight or ten years ago 

had a better Knov ledge of the English language tlian those who are matriculat- 
ing nov . 

(h) I think that, except the examination paper in their own vernaculars, all other 
subjects should be conducted in English for the matriculation. 

(c) I am not satished witli tlie kind of training now given in English before 

entrance to tlie University. 

1 would suggest that there ought to bo text-books, both in prose and in poetry, 
tor the examination. Lectures should be delivered m English in the first two 
classes in a high English school. 

(d) No. 

(fi) Yes. 

(/) English should be taught to all students during the University course. The 
teaching vould vary. 1 advocate that there sliould be text books in English 
for all students whoso general course of study may be other than linguistic. 


Rudba, S. K. 

(i) Wherever possible instruction should be givin in the vernncular. But the ex- 

aminations should be held through the medium of English. 

(ii) (rf) No ; in the majority of cases. 

{h) and (c) English should be learnt well enough to enabh' a student matriculating 
to do all his reading in English w ith ('as(‘. But for ])urposes of instruction in 
secondary schools 1 would have it done through the vernacular as much as 
possible. This is the only way to bring light into the intellect. For, if I can 
rouse the budding intelligence and opi'ii affections thus, 1 have done 
my work as a teacher, and the stiulent will ardently devour English books on 
all subjects in which he is interested, and the mastery of English would not 
be difficult. lie would not only read with ease, but be able to express himself 
correc’tl 3 ^ in English. 

(i) The answer is ‘ Yes.’ 

(c) Already answx'red. 

{/) No ; the study of subjects through the medium of English text-books is, to 
my mind, sufficient. Studi'iits should be encouraged to listen to lectures of 
gi'iieral interest in history, literature, etc., and should be encouraged to 
read privately. Their general knowdedgeof menand things may be ascertain- 
ed by a general paper, and by means of essays. Each college may pursue an 
independent course' in this matter, and purely from a cultural point of view% 


Saha, Meghnad. 

(i) I cannot agree thoroughly on all points. I think that up to the intermediate 
course, at any rate, free option should bo given to teachers in the choice of the 
medium of instruction. I know from personal experience in coaching students 
for the intermediate examination that the vernacular is always a better 
' medium of instruction than English, 
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(ii) (a) Tho answer depends upon what is meant by “ an adecpiate command of 
English. ” If this means tliat the student, besides having tlie capacity of 
understanding English, and reading an Engll-jh book witl^^ ease, should also 
have tho cajiacity of writing English correctly, 1 would like to dissent from 
tho view. My own expeiionce is that tho acquisition of these two fdculti(\s 
never goes together. A student may follow an English passage quite intelli- 
gently, but frequently he is found unable to string tog<‘th(i two words of 
English correctly. It requires time, study, and long practice before this faculty 
is matured. 

I believe that this is tho universal experience in all countries where a foreign 
tongue is, or was, used as the medium of instruction in lieu of’ tho natural one. 
Here is a frank admission on the part of an Anglo-Indian journal which never 
misses an opportunity of sneering at Babu Enghsh *. — 

From the “Statesman,” January 4, 1918 — Occasional Notes: — 

“ Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s experience in learning Russian has had its counterpart: 
in the case of most of those who have ever acquired complete facility 
in the eniiiloymont of a foreign language. Some kind of gramma tn a 1 
grounding is almost essential to the correct use of a language, but there 
comes a time when ‘ travellmg and meeting and talking with all sorts of 
people ’ yield far better results than the indcliiiito continuance of 
memorising translation exercises and class work. Tho dilficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of acquiring fluency even in reading by those methods 
alone is exemplified in the case of tho hundreds of English boys who 
devote ten or twelve years’ study to tho Latin or Greek languages and 
are yet unable, two years alter leaving school, to read a single classical 
author for the purpose of enjoyment.” 

What is true of English boys is also true of Indian boys. Happily, classical 
languages have long been discarded as the medium of instruction from 
English universities. At the present time, English is playing the same 
r61e in our universities which the classical languages once played in 
English universities. 

I recognise, however, that an adequate knowledge of English is a matter of 
national necessity, and of daily importance to us. Weighing all facts, 
1 believe that the best solution will be to insist from the student the acqui- 
sition of the capacity for understanding English, and reading an English 
book with ^fluency, but not tho capacity for writing English correctly. 

(h) For reasons which will be adduced later, in my answer to question 13, I would 
like to see that the vernacular, and tho vernacular alone, is used as the sole 
medium of instruction in all subjects. English should be taught only as a 
second language, but great stress should be laid u];on tho acquisition of 
an adequate knowledge of English, as explained under (a), above. 

(c) No ; at present, we teach English by giving exercises in translation and 

grammar. Tho effect is that the student can never shake off the habit of 
“ mental translation.”,, Whenever he is required to cxjiress anything in 
English, whether in siiecch or in writing, the thought hrst comes to him in 
his mother tongue, and is then subjected to a process of mental translation, 
ultimately to be delivered in stilted English. 

I believe that this defect can be removed if the “direct method of teaching ” 
is adopted in all classes. 

(d) Yes ; efforts should be made to train students in the correct use of English 

as used in com’mon parlance. 

No ; the matriculation examination should be entirely conducted in the vernacu- 
lar. The examination in the English language and literature should, of course, 
be conducted partly in English, partly in vernacular. 
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(/) Yes ; for those who adopt a literary profession. But, in the case of those students 
who want to take a scientific or industrial career, I do not think that English 
should^be taught beyond the intermediate course. 

(iii) I would recommend that the vernacular bo made the sole medium of instruction in 
all subjects up to the matriculation. During the intermediate stage the teacher 
should be allowed the option of choosing his bwn medium of instruction. 


Sahay, Eai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

» 

(i) I do emphatically hold that English should, for a long time; to conu^ be used as the 
medium of instruction and of examination at every stage above the matriculation 
in the University course except in classics, where the medium of instruction and 
examination should bo solely classics — not even the vernacular. 

(ii) (a) No ; I have suggested, in answer to question 8, how to give them an adequate 
command of English. 

(6) From the fourth class onwards of a secondary school English should be taught 
directly, but by teachers who know both English and the vernacular of the 
students sufficiently well. 

(c) No ; I have indicated the improvement in my answer to question 8. 

(d) No ; the college should give .i training in the study of English literature only. 

I would restrict the teaching of English in schools to practical training in 
the use of the English language; but this practical training should be not 
of “ the rule of thumb ” order, giving the student just the ability to read, 
understand, and talk simple English with tolerable ease like an uneducated 
Englishman, but it should be intelligent and give the student the key to the 
English language and a command over it. 

(e) Yes ; I do ; except in the oriental classes and vernaculars, in which the medium 

of examination should be solely classics and vernacular, respectively. If any 
evidence were wanted of the extent of English knowledge required of a 
matriculation candidate under the existing system it would be found in the 
concession granted to him to answer his history paper in his vernacular. 
There is absolutely no justification for such a concession if it is not an ad- 
mission of the fact that such students may not be able to express their ideas 
in English. The abolition of this concession, if the examination is properly 
conducted, need not result in cram. A command over a language is obtained 
by practice in it, and the option now allowed to answer the history paper in 
the vernacular, narrows down the ground for practice, and, as such, it is to be 
deprecated. In its anxiety to relievo mental strain and avoid cram the 
University has only succeeded in weakening the mental calibre of its 
students by the means that it has adopted to these ends. 

(/) English need not be taught to all students during their University course. 
It should bo taught to those only who go in for a degree in English. For 
degrees in history, political philosophy, t conomics, science, mathematics, 
psychology, and logic the teaching of English should be an extension of the 
practical training in it of secondary schools. For a degree in English the 
teaching of English should be literary, historical, and critical. 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

U) At present, and for many years to come, I think English should be used as the medium 
of instruction at every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 
I must, however, candidly say that I am a strong advocate of instruction through 
the medium of the vernaculars, and I feel sure that, if we had a sufficiently larne 
and varied literature in the vernaculars of our provinces, I should not at all hesitate 
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to advocate an immediate change. The vernaculars in these provinces (Urdu 
and Hindi) have been very much neglected in the past and much of the literature 
that exists (Urdu or Hindi) is the product of pre-British days. It lacks, howo\ er, 
variety and, in certain respects, it is very much undeveloped. During the last 
decade or so there has been a revival and I look forward to a more rapid devtlop- 
ment of our vernaculars on correct lines within the next fifteen or twenty years. 
I think it is clearly the duty of the universities to recognise the importance of the 
vernaculars as a surer medium of national regeneration and elevation, and if tliey 
can only do this I feel confident that the progress will be much more rapid and 
more varied. I see absolutely no reason why Urdu or Hindi should not be recognis- 
ed along with Persian, Arabic, or Sanskrit. Speaking with reference to Urdu and 
Persian, with which I am familiar, I think there is a suflicient amount of poetry in 
Urdu which students even of the M.A. class could very well study. The progress 
of Urdu in the past ran on the lines of medijcval Persian. There was a break m 
its progress by reason of the neglect which overtook it in British times, while the 
development of Persian literature in Persia in modern times has been surprisingly 
largo. 1 have every reason to believe that if Urdu is rescued from tliat neglect and 
its resources arc developed it can form a very effective means of instruction in the 
University. I think the same remarks apply to Hindi. The main reason why 1 am 
so anxious aliout the development of the vernaculars and their being adopted as 
the medium of instruction in future is that education in a foreign language has 
practically killed all originality among us. Even m recent times the best of our 
work which will stand the test of time has been done in the vernaculars. As it 
is in Bengal so it is here. The greatest writers in Bengal, men like 8ir Rabmdra 
Nath Tagore, have adopted their own mother tongue as the medium of expres- 
sion. It is the same in the United Provinces. In fiction and jioctry, which are 
the two branches oi literature which our men have not neglected in these pro- 
vinces, their best output IS to be found either in Urdu or Hindi. What is to rny 
mind the alarming feature of modern education in India is tliat, while wo possess a 
superficial knowledge of foreign literature and foreign culture and can, at best, 
enter into their spiiit only as foreigners can, w^c have nearly foigotten, or are for- 
getting, everything tliat is best in our own literature or history. While, seeming- 
ly, the number of our graduates is incicasiiig I vciy much doubt whether our 
iiitcllectiial stock as a nation has coiTesjioiidiiigly increased and, excepting 
certain great names among Indian scholars who would have achieved distinction 
in the field of scholarship under any circumstances, I do not think that we have 
produced, during the last generation or so, any real groat scholars wlio have 
taken the load in the realm of tliought. A good deal of the time of our students 
is taken up in mastering, or trying to master, the intricacies of foreign grammar 
and idiom, and in the race of intellectual development this is, to my mind, a 
serious handicap. 

(ii) (a) Generally speaking, university students have not, on their entrance to the 
University, an adequate command of English. 

(f)) I do not think that it is at all necessary that English should be used as' a me- 
dium in secondary schools for those students who are being prepared for the 
matriculation in regard to subjects such as the history of India, geography, 
and mathematics. I am aware that there are certain experts who maintain that 
this suggestion, if accepted, would lead to a weakening of the knowleage of 
English. I am not sure that it would, for I think that the time so saved could 
best be given to a more thorough study of English literature. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before entrance 
to the University. Ultimately, the problem resolves itself into a problem 
of teachers, and the class of teachers in secondary schools who are put in charge 
of our young boys is scarcely the class that could be trusted to give a really 
effective training in English. In addition to this, I would suggest that 
the utmost possible care be taken in prescribing text- books for Indian 
students. A text-book which would do very well for an English boy in an 
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Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur — coM . — Sarkar, Akshaykumar — Sarkar, 

Bejoy Kumar. 


English public school would not seldom be unsuitable for an Indian youth. 
To expect that an Indian boy residing iii the United Provinces who had never 
seen the sea nor a ship would understand any work of prose or poetry dealing 
with such subjects, or that he would appreciate anything describing the scenes 
of country life in England, is, to my mind, absurd. There is a good deal to be 
found in English literature which is of general human interest, or which has 
direct rela^tion to Indian conditions of life and thought and, if our young 
boys are introduced to literature of this class, L think they would have a better 
grasp of the English language and literature. Again, I have noticed that 
in recent years an cxtraoidinary amount of stiess is laid upon the teaching of 
grammar. While I am not opposed to it, provided it is done in a reasonable 
spirit I think an excessive amount of teaching of grammar to our young 
boys IS Ifarmful. I have tried, in the case of some boys and one girl, the ex- 
periment of postponing the teaching of grammar until a late stage of their 
progress, and can say with confidence that they understand English ard ex- 
press themselves in that language far better than nine out of ten to whom 
grammar is taught in a very artificial manner in our schools. 

{(!) I believe that the study of English literature is the best means of acquiring 
a correct knowledge of the English language and I am not in favour of draw- 
ing a distinction between practical training in the use of the English language 
and training in English literature. I know a contrary view is maintained by 
educational experts and I am afraid that there is a tendency to get it recog- 
nised more and more in our educational system. 

(c) No. 

(!) 11 the school course is strengthened, and the system ot education in the second- 
ary schools is overhauled, I would not insist upon English being taught to all 
students (luiing the university couise. Under the present system, however, 
I would insist iqion its being taught. With regard to students whose general 
course of study is other than linguistic I would only suggest for their study 
books of general literature which might enable them to actpiirc a habit of 
correct cxpiession, but I would not insist upon a very thorough or 
minute knowledge of English literature. 


Sarkar, Akshaykumar. 

(i) Yes. 

(li) {a) No. 

{h) In all subjects excepting the vernacular and classical languages. 

(c) I am not satisfied. Rule 10, chapter XXX, University Pegulations, is ex- 
cellent. But the working is defective in most of the schools. »Simple rules of 
grammar should only 1 e taught, without much attention to definition. Com- 
position and translation and the development of the habit of reading a large 
number of books of suitable standarcl, and of the power to understand 
English, should be more attended to. Better teachers are wanted. 

((/) I do. In the college cla.sses the training should be in the knowledge of 
literature, while in the school classes it should be confined to that in language. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) I think that English should be taught up to the B.A., as at present, but it 
may not bo so in the B.Sc. 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

(i) No. 

(ii) (6) In none except partly in the subject of English. 

(c) No j I would suggest the following improvements : — 

(A) English should not be taught before a student has got some knowledge of his 
own vernacular. The study of English may well begin in the fifth or the 
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sixth class, and still the student may gain, with bettor advantage, as much 
knowledge of Knglish in the matrioulatioii elass as at [)rescnt. 

(B) There should be a more intensive study of composition and a single text- 

book of selected readings. A book well read is much better than a dozen 
books carelessly read. The present system, which recommends a list of 
books for extensive study^ — the so-called “ unsee ns — may appear very 
nice on the surface ; but, it scorns to me, it has decreased the matric- 
ulate’s know ledge of English as compared to those who road under tho 
old regulations. 

(C) English grammar should bo read in the \ornacular. It is a pity that tho 

difficulties of learning a foreign language should bo heightened by the 
very difficulty of tho language in the works on grammar. Tho rules 
and technique of a foreign language may, with tho greatest case and 
advantage, bo learned through one’s own language. So far as 1 know 
this is done in all parts of the w^orld. An Englishman learns French 
grammar through thiglish, and not through French. So does a French- 
man learn English grammar through French, and not through English. 
This is also true about tho study of the other foreign languages, German, 
Italian, Spanish, etc. 

(e) In none, except partly in tho subject of English. 

I am at a loss to understand if tluTc is any sense in conducting the examin- 
ations in Bengali and Sanskrit in English. 

(iii) The changes recommended are : — 

(A) For Sanskrit. — The vernacular medium sliould bo made compulsory up to tho 

M.A. examination. 

{Sanskrit and Bcuigali naturally go together, tlu^ former being tho mother of the 
latt(‘r. It is (piit(‘ unscientific and inconsistent that a Bengali youth should 
have to study Sanskrit through the m(;dium ot English. To be convinced of 
th(^ ludicrousness of this novel system one has simj)ly to look to the Sanskrit- 
English grammar ])rescribed for th(5 matriculation examination at tho present 
time, hi veil advanced studmits ot Sanskrit (*an hardly understand what is 
meant in several parts of the book wdthout spending an unduly long time on 
the subject. 

(B) 'or Bengali. — Tho medium of Bengali should be made compulsory up to tho 
highest examination. 

(C) For history and geography. — The medium of tho vernacular should bo made 

comjiulsory up to th^ I. A. 

(D) For English.- — The English medium may be made compulsory after the matric- 

ulation. 

(E) For other subjects. — Tho medium should bo oiitional up to the highest stand- 

ard — vernacular or English. 

The medium of English has been a great handicap to progress in the existing 
university sy.stem. Unless, and until, the vernacular is recognised as the medi- 
um of instruction and examination wo cannot expect real jirogress in Indian 
education. 


Sarkab, Gopal Chandra, 

(i) My answer is in the negative. 

(iii) The changes which I should like to propose are these : — 

(A) Subjects such as mathematics, history, geography, and elementary science 
should be taught through the medium of the vernaculars up to the matri- 
culation stage. 
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(B) The prescribed course in English should be more comprenhensive than at present 

and a higher standard of proficiency should be demanded from candidates. 

(C) Examinations in subjects other than English should be conducted through 

the medium of the vernaculars. 

(D) Above the matriculation stage, for the intermediate examinations, subjects 

like history, geography,* and mathematics ; and for the degree examinations 
history, economics, and mental and moral sciences may be studied through 
the vernaculars. Examinations in these subjects should also be conducted 
through the medium of the vernaculars. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 

(i) Mo. 

(iii) I would have a committee of specialists appointed by the University to prepare 
text-books in the vernacular in <ill necessary subjects, the aim being to teach those 
subjects in the vernacular. This will, of course, take time. A period of, say ten, 
years may be fixed after which this change may be effected. In the meantime, as 
many subjects should be done in the vernacular in the intermediate classes as 
possible, i.c., for which text-books in the vernacular are already available. In the 
pre-uiiiversity course everything except English should be done in the vernacular, 
which is quite possible immediately. English should be a comjiulsory subject both 
in the school and m the college. 


Sarma, The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur B. N. 

(i) For the present, yes ; but there should be a steady attempt to create the requisite 

literature in the vernacular and, after a limited period , clear encouragement 
should be given to the teaching of the higher subjects through the medium of 
the vernacular. 

(ii) (a) Enough to be able to understand the books on the subjects. 

(h) I would deprecate the use of English as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools. 

{d) I would draw such a distinction. 

(e) My answer to the first part covers this. 

(/) Yes ; the teaching should aim at an acquaintance with the highest thought 
and culture available. The student need not aim at proficiency and appre- 
ciation of the beauties or the elegant use of the language. 


Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna. 

(i) and (iii) To lessen the existing gap between the university men and the other 
people of the country, the vernacular should be the medium of instruction and 
examination at every stage in the university and pre- university courses. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) Having regard to the poor knowledge of English of students entering the Univers- 
ity it is very undesirable to use English as the medium of instruction at every 
stage above the matriculation. I should encourage the use of the vernaculars for 
the intermediate, B.A., and B.Sc. examinations, and leave the matter to the choice 
of the professors and pupils for the M.A. and M.So. examinaHons. As regards ex- 
aminationB 1 would insist upon answers being given in English in some of the 
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subjects — such as English, history, logic, philosophy, and science — and make the 
use of the vernaculars optional in the rest. The wholesale use of the vernaculars in 
answering university papers is open to serious objection as being calculated to 
lower the standard of English scholarship — already not a very high one — among 
our boys. Moreover, the vernaculars, not excluding even Bengali, which is the 
best developed among them, have not attained a stage of development sufficient 
for their use as the medium of examination in scientific and technical subjects. 

(ii) (&) English cannot be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools for 
students preparing for the matriculation examination. The instruction should 
bo through the medium of the vernaculars, although the boys in the upper 
classes may be encouraged to converse and express their ideas in English ; 
the extent to which this may bo done will depend u])on the staff employed, 
and the standard of instruction imparted in the schools concerned, and there 
cannot be any hard-and fast rule on the subject. 

{d) Yes ; but there are difficulties as to how they can be done. 

(e) Already answered. 

(/) Yes ; up to the B.Sc. standard, and candidates taking up the B.Sc. course 
should be required to attend a course of lectures in English, although they 
may not be asked to pass any test in the subject. A certificate of profi- 
ciency from their professors may, how(‘ver, bo insisted upon. 


Satiar, Radhika Lal. 

(i) English should, to my mind, bo used as the medium of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above the matriculation in the university course. 

(ii) (a) The command of English that matriculate students have on their entrance to 
the University although a little improved is not yet satisfactorily solid and 
substantial— quite wanting in thoroughness. At the matriculation examin- 
ation, in addition to questiou.s set for the purpose of testing the general 
knowledge of English, some question should be put to ascertain that 
students have thoroughly studied some standard text-book (to bo selected 
by the University). Under the present system, a boy might pass the examin* 
ation with the aid of the so-called keys ” now so much in vogue with- 
out properly studying the subject. The matriculation course should 
consist of some standard work to be thoroughly studied and some other 
books indicating the standard of knowledge of English to be attained. 

(h) In secondary middle schools the medium of instruction should ordinarily 
be the vernacular, but the English language and grammar should also be 
taught so as to enable students, on their completion of the secondary 
course, to join the seventh year class of high English .schools. 

{e) The matriculation examination in all subjects should be conducted in English 
except the classics (Sanskrit, Persian, and the like), and the vernacular. 

(/) Up to the B.A. and B.Sc. standards all boys should be taught English, Under 
the present system B.Sc. students lack, to some extent, the knowledge of 
English. In this connection, I beg leave to add that the intermediate examin- 
ation may be dispensed with — a three-years’ course after the matricula- 
tion would be enough for competing for the B.A. or B.Sc. degree. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

(ii) (6) At this stage English should be used almost entirely as the medium of in- 
struction. If satisfactory training in English has been given before this stage 
it is generally found that pupils do not suffer in the “ content” of their know- 
ledge by the introduction of English as the medium of instruction at an even 
earlier stage than the matriculation class. 
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(c) At present, the trainiug in English is not satisfactory. English is taught in 
most eases as a dead laiiguage, little practice being given in the speaking of 
the language. Tlic wliole system, especialfy in the higher classes, is subor- 
dinated to the matriculation examination, in which, it a candidate obtains 
fairly good marks in formal grammar, he can scarcely fail to pass. 

It is dillicult without outlining a complete system to suggest improvements. 
The teaching of Enlish is, at present, too formal, and little opportunity is 
given for using the language in a natural way. A certain amount of the time 
available for the teaching of English should be devoted to conversation. 

(c) The candidate could be given the option of wiiting in the vernacular in certain 
subjects, but if he is at all lit to go forward to a college education his knowledge 
of English should be such that he should be able to expiess himself in simple 
English in any subject. 

The most important factor in any system of ('dueatioii is the teacher, and no system, 
however iicrfect 111 itself, can be more th. in p.irti.illy succi'ssful so long as the capa- 
city, the training and the status of the tcvicher lemain tis they are. The knowledge 
of the pupil is just as taulty and iiicomphde when the veniacul.ir is used as the medium 
of instruction as wdien English is used. The delects in the ])U])il\s knowledgi' in any subject 
aie due not so much to the medium ot instiuction, as to taulty repiesentation and bad 
teaching. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 


(i) , and (hi) We must keep in view the ditl'eront uses of English : — 

(A) For study, e.g., of English text- books. 

(B) As a medium of instruction. 

(C) As a medium of examination, written as well as oral. 

(i)) For conversation and correspondence. 

Facile and correct English speaking may be encouraged by the holding of convers- 
ation classes in schools and colleges. A diploma for spoken English, and, if need 
be, for elocution, may be instituted. The elocutionary enthusiast must, however, 
bear in mind that tone and accent and other secondary (or tertiary) racial 
characters of speech arc, to some extent, matters of climate, food, and conform- 
ation of vocal apparatus ; and that a wdde margin of variation must be wisely 
allowed. And the most perfect ape is still below the natural man ! 

English eorrespondenci* must be practised by all alike. Commercial classes will 
specialise in business correspondence. 

(ii) ( 6 ) English text books should, as a rule, be used in studying all subjects (other than 

oriental languages— classical or vernacular) in all the stages of higher second- 
ary and university education, though, whenever i)racticable, text- books 
written in the vernacular may be employed concurrently. 

Englij-h as a medium if instruciioii should begin two years before the matric- 
ulation standard is reached. But, in certain subjects, e.gr., in history, as well 
as in elementary physics, chemistry, physiology, zoology, and botany, the in- 
struction should continue to be in the vernacular in the entire school course, 
with free use of English technical terms and nomenclature. In the interme- 
diate stage in logic, economics, and Indian history the instruction may be in 
the vernacular. The objection from jargon, or mixed (Anglo-Bengali) speech, 
and from the multiplicity of vernacular dialects, need not be taken seriously. 
Even the Oriya and the Assamese students understand, and often speak, the 

^ standard Bengali of cultivated speech and writing. 
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(c) An undue value is given in the matriculation scheme (and the preparatory 

schools) to translation into English from the candidate’s vernacular. This is 
a trick that may be learnt mechanically. The ‘ direct ’ method is not practi- 
cable in any real sense, and the home and social conditions are adverse, 
being decidedly ‘ vernacular.’ The European teacher in an Indian school will, 
therefore, have no chance. An officer* may be deputed to study the methods 
of teaching English adopted in Russia, Germany, America, and, say, Egypt ; 
he may give us useful hints, and can do no harm. But we need not wait 
for his report to introduce into our school classes English conversation, 
story-telling, narration, and oral descrijition on the one hand, and to give 
greater value in exercises to the practice of original composition, on the 
other. 

(d) I have already answered thi^ under qmstion 8. 1 would only add that for the 

literary courses (as distinguished from the applied science or technology 
courses, as well as from the I.8c. and B.8c. courses) the study of English 
literature should make a considerable use of comparative readings and 
comparative art criticisms. It is only through comparative views, for example, 
of eastern and western epics, of eastern and western dramas, of eastern and 
Western romances and novels, that Indians can rise to the conception of 
‘ world-literature,’ and of English literature, and of their own literatures as 
parts thereof ; or can hope to obtain an insight — in a course of university (or 
highei secondary) education based on foreign models — into literature as the 
expression of life in re])rescntativc forms and symbols, or, as Indian e&sthetics 
would have it, as the imaginative transfiguration of life for the manifestation 
of the Rasas (emotional ‘ s] ecies ’ or ‘ forms ’) The Ameiicans, as is natural, 
are developing a rudimcntaiy sense of comparative literature as an element 
of humane culture, more especially the American women. For us, Indians, 
tliis is a vital need, both of our life and our art- const ruct ion ; and with 
more Indian teachers of English literature the movement is bound to enter 
on a higher and fuller phase. 

(e) Except m English the examination in all subjects in the matriculation curricu- 
lum should be conducted at the candidate’s o]>tion in the candidate’s verna- 
cular. The same rule should ap[)ly to Indian history, logic, and economics at 
the intermediate examination when a sufficient number of jiroper text- 
books in the \(iiacular js <»\;n]ahIo Similarly, for technological and 
professional subjects (other than law, medicine, and engineeiing) the option 
of examinations in the vernacular may be allowed to the candidate as soon as 
a sufficient number of suitable text-books is forthcoming. 

To facilitate the use of the vernacular as a medium of instruction and examin- 
ation in certain subjects, and at certain stages, it is desirable that authorised 
lists of Bengali technical terms and nomenclature should, from time to time, 
be prepared in consultation with the Sahiiya ParisJuids in the country, and 
circulated to the schools and colleges. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

(i) The question about the language to be selected as the medium of education in 
schools and colleges may be considered under tliree heads : — 

Firstly, the language of instruction. 

Secondly, the language of examination. 

Thirdly, the language of text-books. 

Now, with regard to the education in secondary schools there will perhaps be a 
concensus of opinion that all the subjects except English should be taught in the 
vernacular. The text-books should also be in the vernaeular. It is needless to 
point out the reasons. It is well-known that the trouble which is experienced 
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by students in mastering the difficulties of the English language leave them 
but little time to think for themselves and obtain a thorough grasp of the subject 
matter. Hence, they are driven to commit to memory probable questions and 
answers, and that is an evil which has been condemend by all educationists. If 
the language difficulty is overcome students will be in a position to under- 
stand and express their ideas better than before. Teachers also will find it 
more convenient to explain things in the vernacular and text-books will come 
out in large numbers if the vernaculars are adopted as the medium of education. 

The question of introducing vernaculars into the college classes is beset with greater 
difficulty. First of all there is a lack of suitable text-books in many subjects 
such as science, mathematics, philosophy, economics, etc., and the vernacular 
languages have not advanced so for as to be a suitable medium of expression in 
the subjects mentioned above. We may accept the principle of gradually replacing 
English by the vernaculars as the medium of instruction of examination but, 
for the present, English must be the vehicle for imparting education in the college 
classes. 


Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

(i) I should like to settle first of all the general principle involved in this question. 
That a people should continue for ever to receive its higher education in a foreign 
tongue is certainly not a natural state of things. University education in all 
its stages shall have to be imparted in the language of the people who are to 
be educated. So that settles the final ideal, ultimately Bengali must be the 
medium of instruction and examination at every stage. 

(ii) Next comes the consideration whether the native language is so developed as to 

serve as a medium of instruction in all stages. In this connection, I hold 
that the Bengali language is sufficiently developed to serve as a medium of 
instruction in secondary schools up to the matriculation examination. 

And, in order to hasten the arrival of the day when Bengali may be adopted as 
the medium of higher training in the University, I should like to suggest that in 
the colleges professors and students also should be given free option to 
use any language they choose — English or Bengali. 

Further, I should like to suggest that in all examinations one question in 
every subject must be in the form of an essay in Bengali on any of the main topics 
of that subject. 

(iii) (c) I am not at all satisfied with the kind of training now given in English in 

schools. I suggest the following improvement : — 

The old entrance standard and the new matriculation standard should be 
combined, f.e., in addition to papers on English translation, composition, 
and unseen passages two other papers should be added, namely, one on a 
fixed English text -book and another on English grammar. The changes 
brought about by the new regulations have the undesirable result of 
making the study of any English book unnecessary. Boys manage 
to pass by learning some tricks of translation and composition and 
further, a systematic study of English grammar has been thoroughly 
discouraged. The consequence is that boys are worse off in their 
command over English than were boys turned out by the old system. 
The remedy lies in again coming back to the older system, namely, 
teaching and examining boys in some prescribed text-book which 
boys have to read, and also in including a good text-book on 'English 
grammar which shall be taught in the upper forms of the school. 

As it is suggested that Bengali should be the medium of instruction in 
schools greater effort must be concentrated on the adequate teaching of 
English in order to make up for the loss involved in the suggested change. 
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This brings us to one of the main diiucuities of improving secondary educa- 
tion, namel}^ the question of funds. For, if we want to improve the teach- 
ing we must have a better class of teachers, and that means better pay for 
them. (An elementary course of English history may bo included within 
the matriculation English course.) 

(d) This distinction may, with profit, be drawn in the school course, but there is 

no room for it in the University, for it is supposed that while in school 
students shall have acquired a command over spoken English sufficient for 
all practical purposes. 

In schools conversational classes in English may be started with profit, 
and the direct method of teaching English may be adopted in the lower 
classes. Teachers of English should have undergone a training in English 
pronunciation, idiom, and conversation under European teachers at the 
training colleges. 

(e) My answer is in the negative. 

(/) 1 think that English should bo taught to all students up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
courses. At present, it is not included in the B.8c. course but, in order to 
minimise the bad effects of a narrow and specialised curriculum, English may 
be included, with profit, in the B.Sc. course, but the course need not be so 
heavy as in the B.A., and may include texts having some bearing on scientific 
subjects, together with one or two from general literature. This will also 
help to remove the stigma now sometimes attached to bachelors of science 
that they arc, as a general rule, very w eak in English. 


Sen, Bimalananda. 

(i) I hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination 
at every stage above the matriculation in the university course. This should go 
on for some years to come but, gradually, candidates for examinations may bo 
given a choice of language, t.e., they may bo allowed to use either English or 
vernacular in their examinations in subjects like history, jihysics, chemistry, and 
other allied subjects, the English technical terms being used. 1 do not clearly 
see how it will be practicable to give instruction in these subj(‘cts in both these 
languages — European professors will not be expected to have a sufficient com- 
mand of our vernacular — ^but, in my mind, progress in these subjects is a bit 
hampered by the students’ defective knowledge in English. 

ii) (a) I do not consider that university students in about 50 per cent of the cases 
have, on their entrance to the University, an adequate command of English. 
Much time and energy have to be spent in getting at the subject matter 
through the garb of the language in which the idea is clothed. In many 
cases students have to depend upon notebooks, and to cram answers to 
questions which they consider important — all this seems to me to be owing 
to their insufficient know ledge of English. 

(h) In the top four classes of a school, besides the subject English, English should 
be the medium of instiuction in mathematics. In history, geography, and 
such other subjects, if any, students should given a choice of language 
in their examination, instruction in the class being given in the vernacular, or 
in English if the pupils seem to be sufficiently advanced in English. I think 
in this way much more time may be given to the study of English and that 
will, on the whole, produce better results. In the lower classes the verna- 
culars should be freely used, as is now done, except in the subject English, 
(c) The kind of training at present given in English before entrance to the Univers- 
ity is far from satisfactory in most of the schools of which I have experience. 

The teaching of Engbsh should bo entrusted to duly qualified trained teach- 
ers — the object being that boys should bo made to speak English, to 
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understand English, and to express their ideas in correct, plain English. In 
the lower forms the teaching should be mainly oral — something like an 
English atmosphere is to be created in the class, and this cannot be done by 
a teacher who has not a sufficient command over familiar English, . and who 
has to depend upon his book at every step. In the upper classes a wider 
range of reading, under the guidance of teachers, and more frequent exercises 
in oral and written composition, are necessary ; but, to my mind, success in 
these matters depends chiefly upon the teacher. What generally happens is 
that the teaching in the lower classes in middle most English, and many high 
English, schools is entrusted to a matriculate who has somehow just man- 
aged to get his certificate, but has neither knowledge of his subject nor skill 
in teaching ; and the result is deplorable. Thus, the groundwork becomes 
extremely bad. Some education is better than no education it is true ; but I 
do not think an ill-educated man is better than an uneducated man either 
to himself or to his neighbours. 

(d) I am decidedly of opinion that in schools a distinction should be drawn 
between practical training in the use of the English language and training in 
the study of English literature, and that more attention should bo paid to 
the former than to the latter ; in the college classes, too, a similar procedure 
is most likely to produce better results but, in this case, greater attention is 
to bo paid to literature than to the other. 

\e) The examination of English and mathematics must be conducted in English 
at the matriculation, but in other subj(‘cts candidates should be allowed a 
choice between English and their vernacular. 

(/) It seems to bo hampering to sound progress to teach English literature to 
students whose general course of study is mathematics or some science 
subject like physics, chemistry, botany, etc. But, until the teaching of 
English in secondary schools is improved, these students in the college 
classes should be given some training in modiTii prose so that they may 
better undcTstand the special subject of their study, and may properly 
express, both orally and in writing, what they learn. But to teach 
English poetry or old English prose to these students docs not seem to serve 
any useful purpose. 

(iii) For the present, and for some years to come, English sliould be used as the 
medium of instruction and of examination at every stage in the university course 
al)Ove the matriculation, as mentioned above. 


Sen, Bipinbehabi. 

(i) English should still be used as the medium of instruction and examination in all 
sulijects exce])t the classics, mathematics, and the vernaculars, from the matric- 
ulation to the highest degree examinations of the University. My reasons 
are as follows : — 

(A) The rapid growth of Bengali literature is not entirely due to indigenous causes. 

It has been fostered by a careful and systematic study of English literature. 

(B) The conditions of Indian education are different from those of other countries. 

The English language being the language of the State a good knowledge of 
that language will always be a sure passport to public service and distinction 
in life. 

(C; The English language is the main channel of our intellectual communication with 
the West, as well as one of the bonds of union between India and England. 
To bring our students in touch with the latest intellectual movements in 
Europe I would further suggest the introduction of a continental language 
like French or German as an additional subject in the university courses 
of study. 
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(D) As English is the most widely spoken language in the civilised world any reduction 

of the impdrtance of its study would seriously affect the cause of high educa- 
tion in this province, in sjiite of the fact tha:t it is learnt at an enormous sacrifice 
and disadvantage. 

(E) Knowledge of English is the only medium of intellectual intercommunication 

among the various provinces and nationalities of India. A linguistic isolation 
of provinces from each other is not desirable even from academic consider- 
ations. 

(F) India will still need the services of eminent European scholars for teaching some 

of the higher branches of knowledge ; and it would be practically impossible 
for them to deliver their lectures in the vernacular so as to be intelligible to 
our students. 

(G) The vernacular of Bengal, though the most advanced in India, is not yet so rich 

in its vocabulary, force and vigour as to be substituted for English as a medium 
of instruction in all departments of study. 

(H) If English is neglected in the school stage by the teacher and the taught 

matiiculates will enter the University with such an imperfect knowledge of 
the language that they will hardly be able to follow the lectures delivered in 
that language, especially when the lecturer happens to be a lOuropean. 

The University has already given the vernacular sufficient encouragement by 
making it compulsory up to the B.A. standard. But the curriculum should be 
improved, and the examination in the subject should be made stifTer, so that 
students might be required to study the language and the literature in earnest. 
I further take the libeity to suggest that all prize essays, theses for Fremchand 
Koyohand scholarships, and doctorates may be reiiuired to bo written in the ver- 
nacular. As there is more than one vernacular in this presidency there are 
practical difficulties in getting text-books for use in schools and colleges, as well 
as in examining candidates for higher examinations. 

The matriculation examination in all subjects should bo conducted in English ex- 
cept Tlie classics, mathematics, and the veinacular. It is, therefore, necessary 
that English should be a medium of instruction in tlie first two classes in second- 
ary schools, and more importance should be given to spoken English. Every 
secondary school should have a small library of the best works of modern English 
poets and jirose writers, and should be required to subscribe for a few jieriodicals 
in English and in the vernacular to stimulate the intellectual curiosity of boys, 
as well as to improve their stylo. I'hc quality of teaching cannot bo improved 
by rules so much as by the character and attainments of the teacher. 

Those students who would go in for a scientific course of study, or for commercial 
and technical education, need only have a knowledge of English sufficient to lead 
hooks written in that language. 

In teaching English in secondary schools the teacher must have a thorough know- 
ledge of the vernacular of the province, and the work can be best done by the 
graduates of our University. Teaching in secondary schools should be entirely 
in the hands of qualified Indian graduates and under-graduates familiar with 
the social and intellectual conditions under which children in this province grow 
up ; and they should have larger freedom in imparting instruction to their pupils 
on lines best calculated to stimulate that upright and manly independence 
of character — the essential condition of good citizenship and the best criterion 
of success in life. 


Sen, Pran Hari. 

((i) The vernacular of the province, and not English, should be the medium of instruc- 
tion from the matriculation up to the I. A. or I. So. stage in all the subjects of 
study except perhaps in English ; but, even in teaching English the vernacular 
might profitably and advantageously, both to the teacher and the taught, be 
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employed by the teacher to make himself and his subject or point cleariy under- 
stood by pupils and vice versd. This process, besides saving a great deal of 
time, trouble, unnecessary mental strain, and fumbling, would have jihe inesti- 
mable advantage of enabling the student to get a much clearer, surer, and 
firmer grasp of, and command over, the subjects than is possible under the 
existing conditions when English is employed as the medium of instruction. As 
regards examination all I should like to say is that at both the above stages 
0})tion might very conveniently and advantageously lie given to the examinees 
to give their answers either in English or in their own vernacular in all the 
subjects except English. ' ^ 

(ii) (b) English and the vernacular of the province, combined where necessary, but 
otherwise only the vernacular, should be used as the medium of instruction 
in secondary schools for all students, including those who are being prepared 
for the matriculation examination, in all the subjects, for the reasons set forth 
in (i), supra. 

(c) Speaking for myself I am far from being satisfied with the kind of training 

now given in English before entrance to the University, and I would 
suggest that more stress bo laid upon, and more importance attached to, 
training students in the art of speaking and writing English with ease and 
fluency than is at present done in secondary schools in Bengal, and that 
English be taught to boys more with a view to impart to them a moderately 
decent working knowledge of the English language than with a view to 
make them well-grounded or well-versed in English literature, with a high 
literary finish. For this purpose, nothing would perhaps be bettor than to 
give them a practical course of training at school in writing and speaking 
English ; slowly, and by degrees, encouraging and leading them on by suit- 
able hints and suggestions given in a kind, sympathetic and loving manner, 
eschewing rebuke, censure, or severe looks. 

(d) Yes ; T would draw this distinction both in the school and at the University 

that our first and foremost aim should be to give our boys and young men 
practical training in the use of the English language, and then, time and 
opportunity permitting, wc should also be very glad to see them trained in the 
study of English literature. 

(/) Yes ; English should bo taught to all students during their university course, 
with this difference, that the standard, in the case of those students whose 
general course of study may bo other than linguistic, should be much lower, 
and English should be taught to them more with a view to enabling them to 
express their ideas in plain and simple English with tolerable facility and 
fluency, than with a view to making them well -versed in English literature. 


Sen, Eaj Mohan. 

(i) It seems to me to be an unnatural arrangement to educate the young men of a 
country through the medium of a foreign tongue. It canflot but create arti- 
ficial difficulties, and cause much waste of time and energy,^ So I am decidedly 
of op'nion that it should be our aim to make the vernaculars of tHe province the 
general medium of instruction and of examination in the schools, as well as in the 
University. It is true that there are difficulties at present in Bengal in the way of 
introducing the change here advocated ; but the difficulties should not remain for 
ever, and we should gradually try to overcome them. The chief difficulty is the 
want of books on the various subjects of study. But, if the principle be publicly 
accepted, and declared to come into force after a certain number of years, I think 
the necessary books will not be wanting very long. On the other hand, the tie 
vffiich binds together England and India makes it imperatively necessary for 
Indians, at least those of the upper classes, to learn Engli««h. So English should be 
a compulsory second language both in secondary schools and in the University, 
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The object aimed at in the school should be to give students a thorough prac- 
tical command of the use of the English language in speaking and writing. To 
ensure this, along with written examinations there ought to be, if possible, also 
oral examiftations conducted preferably by Englishmen or Indians educated 
in England. Again, as England and India ought to understand each other, and ns 
it is not possible to understand a nation without the study of its literature, so 
English literature should be a compulsory subject of study in the University. 
Those students whose course of study is not linguistic may have a shorter course 
than others. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

(b) Fully and wholly. 

(c) No ; training by English teachers, especially in the lower classes. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes ; in science and medicine I.A. or F.A. is quite enough. 


Ren, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) With the majority of students the command of English is adequate but, gene- 

rally, students find great difficulty in following English j^rofessors in the 
colleges. 

(c) No; selected text-books ought to be prescribed, as used to be the case under 
the old regulation.^^-, though students ought to be encouraged in their study 
of other standard books outside the curriculum. 

(e) No. 

(/) I think the existing arrangement is proper. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 

(i) I hold that English should be chiefly used as the medium of instruction at every 
stage above the matriculation. 

(ii) (a) University students, ^on their entrance to the University, have not generally 
perhaps an adequate command of English, but may follow a lecture if 
abstruse points in the subject matter are explained with the help of, and with 
illustrations fr^, the vernacular. The subject should be so explained as to 
be easily understood by students. 

(b) In sccondaiy schools for matriculation students English should be used as the 
medium for English. For other subjects the vernacular may be freely 
used, but care should be taken that pupils may express themselves in 
English (by the translational method) by the ideas they have gained. Even 
in teaching English recourse should be had to the vernacular in explaining 
things clearly ; this will be rather helpful to pupils in expressing them- 
selves in English fairly accurately. 

(e) The training now given in English is ng^t satisfactory. I am in favour of text- 
books in English being used, but there is no objection to a test being held 
also of the general knowledge of pupils in English. A systematic teaching 
of English grammar seems necessary ; exercises should be frequently given 
and carefully corrected. For this purpose, additional tutors should be employ- 
ed in schools. These are perhaps matters relating to methods, which, however 
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improved, will not produce the desired result unless, and until, the machinery 
is improved. Our secondary schools are not generally staffed with first-rate 
men; nor with an adequate number of them. We begin to teach our boys 
English in the lowest classes of secondary high schools, but tliis teaching 
is relegated almost universally to very ill-paid teachers ; consequently, they 
are not possessed of a high order of attainment. The University draws its 
students from secondaty schools and, if the ground is not well prepared, the 
seeds sown will not bear fruit. The first and most important step towards 
the improvement of the University is to improve secondary high schools, 
which involves the improvement of the pay, prospects, and status of their 
teachers. Secondary schools will thus become more efficient. 

(d) I would draw a distinction between a training in the use of the English language 

and a training in the study of English literature. 

(e) Except in classics and the vernacular the matriculation examination in all sub- 

jects may be held in English provided importance is not attached to the 
quality of the English in subjects like geography, science, etc. 

(/) English should be taught to all students up to the first degree examination on 
the general side. Those who take up the B.Sc. course, for instance, should 
be required to take up English also ; but the examination in English may 
be confined to one paper comprising questions on selections from standard 
authors, including Shakespeare, and one general paper. 


Sen, Surendranath. 

(i) When we approach the question of the medium of instruction and examination we 
arc confronted with the solution of a knotty problem. Our difficulties at present 
are twofold. Wo have not got the necessary text-books in the vernacular, and 
the knowledge of European languages is essentially necessary for a thorough ac- 
quaintance with, and an intelligent appreciation of, western thoughts arid ideas. 
At the same time, wo cannot close our eyes to the fact that, under the present 
system, young students are required to spend too much time and energy for 
mastering the technical niceties of a foreign tongue. This may be quite neces- 
sary for training a set of l^^nglish-knowing officials but, from a purely educa- 
tional point of view, this is not only needless, but positively harmful. More- 
over, the knowledge of English alone can no longer be regarded as sufficient for 
educational purposes. If wo want our students (as wo should) to keep abreast 
with the intellectual progress in the West wo shall have to ask them to learn at 
least two continental languages (French and German) in addition to English. 
But, as the simultaneous .study of three foreign languages will mean a very 
great strain on young students if a very high standard is insisted upon, I should 
like to propose that they should be asked only to learn just so much of each 
of the throe languages as will enable them to understand books written in Eng- 
lish, French, and German. The present high standard of English should, there- 
fore, be lowered, though text-books should be freely selected from all the more 
advanced languages of Europe. English and other European languages may, 
therefore, be used as media of instruction at every stage above the matric- 
ulation, but students should always have the option of using their vernacular 
at the time of examination throughout their university course. 

(ii) (b) As for their pre-university course English, French and Germa\i should be made 
compulsory from the lowest classes. 


* Sen, Surya Kumar. 

English should be used as the medium of instruction and of exarainatioD at 
- ^very stage abpve tfie n^atricqlatioa in the university coqrset 
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(ii) (a) A large proportion of boys have not an adequate command of English on 
their entrance to the University. This is due to the absence of (ext -books 
in English. Under the existing system boys care little for what is done 
in the class ; nor do they care to study the books recommended by the 
University. Most of them ordinarily study the helj)- books published by 
experienced teachers and professors. 

(6) Enghsh should be the medium of instruction in tho first four classes of secondary 
schools. 

(c) The direct method of teacliing should bo largely introduced. 

(d) I do not like to draw a distinction between practical training in the use of 

• tho English language and training in tho study of English literature. 

(e) The matriculation examination in all subjects should not bo conducted in 

English. Candidates may bo allowed to answer questions on Seeond 
languages in their own vernaculars. 

(/) English should be taught to all students during their university course. 
But a degree of leniency should be shown to those students whose general 
course of study may bo other than hnguistic. 


Sen Gupta, Hemchandra. 

(i) English should not be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at 
r every stage above the matriculation. 

(lii) In tho intermediate stage instruction and examination in every subject except 
English literature should be through tho medium of tho vernacular. In the 
degree examinations also this system may bo gradually extended. Instruction 
and examination in a subject like Sanskrit should always bo through tho 
medium of tho vernacular. At present tho average boy is in great difficulty on 
account of the medium being a difficult foreign language. Tho technical words 
in scientific subji'cts might bo English. 

In secondary schools English should be used as tho medium of instruction only in 
English literature. 

Although the kind of training now given in English before entraneo to tho Univers- 
ity is unsatisfactory there is no remedy for it. The only way to get out of tho 
difficulty is to give (lie vernacular its proper place. 

The matriculation examination in all subjects except English should bo conducted 
in the vernacular. 

English literature should be a compulsory subject up to tho i liter mediato stage. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(i) No ; I think there ought to be no hard-and-fast rule^ Teachers should have the 
option of using English or the vernacular as they find convenient. But I think 
that for some time yet instruction will be given in the higher branches of all 
subjects in English. 

(ii) (a) My experience is that, though many have not adequate powers of expression, 
cases of students who cannot follow lectures in English are extremely rare. 

(6) Most teachers in secondary schools do, as a matter of fact, use the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction. This, I think, makes instruction more effective, 
and should be the general rule. For the knowledge of English, however, 
which is by all means necessary, students should be encouraged to read 
books on subjects such as history, written in English, though not as a 
necessary part of the curriculum, 

(c) No ; the direct method of teaching* plenty of translation and composition 
exercise, and wide reading of English books should be the main part of the 
teaohing. 
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Interpretation of select pieces of literature, which forms now the exclusive 
mode of instruction in most schools, should bo reduced to a mihimum. My 
experience is that English is better learnt by extensive reading of a large 
number of books without a too close attention to the interpretation of 
particular passages than otherwise. 

Too much time is wasted in teaching grammar to boys. Books on grammar 
should bo abolished in the lower forms, and grammar may be taught mainly 
in connection with texts and composition exercises. In the higher forms a 
complete English grammar should be gone through, say in two years. 

(d) Yes ; training in the study of English literature, as such, should commpnee 

with the matriculation, and should not be compulsory in the intermediate 
and B.A. courses. 

(e) No ; it ought to be open to candidates to answer questions in the vernacular. 

(/) Yes ; I should have translation and composition and a wide reading of 

English books, newspapers, and periodicals — especially on the x>articular 
subjects studied. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

(i) English should not bo used as the medium of instruction and of examination at 
every stage above the matriculation. On tlu' contrary, 1 think tiie vi.rnacular 
should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination. English as the 
compulsory language should bo studied with better c^are, and more text- books 
should be studied in that language than at present. The present system is defec- 
tive inasmuch as students cram English written by note-makers for the e&sa}^ as 
well as for ti'anslation, instead of committing to memory standard English 
text -books. Training should be in the study of English literature, as well as 
practical training in the use of the English language in the university 
stage. Practical training in the use of the English language should be a com- 
pulsory subject even in the scientific course. 


Serampore College, Serampore 


(i) Yes ; we are unanimous in thinking that English should bo the medium of instruc- 

tion and examination at every stage above the matriculation. One of our 
Bengali colleagues in answering the question in the affirmative says : — 

“ A drastic change at this stage will give an unnecessary twist to the course 
of development both of the language and of the University, 

The adoption of Bengali as the sole medium of instruction in the University 
will prevent a free exchange of services between the different provinces in 
the matter of supplying expert help. It will also arrest the free movement of 
students from one province to another and help to perpetuate the boundary 
lines of caste and race. 

It will handicap the European element in the University in its work of useful- 
ness in the expansion of higher education in Bengal.” 

(ii) (a) In the great majority of cases, no ; but a considerable number from the 

outset can intelligently grasp the essentials of a lecture in English provided 
the lecturer takes sufficient care to be clear in his enunciation. Those who 
are backward manage, under proper direction, to make good headway during 
their intermediate course so that by the time they are ready to take their 
B.A. course these initial difficulties practically disappear. What it really 
amounts to is that the colleges in the first two X'^ars of their course are really 
doing the work that ought to be done in the s^ools.So long as the great 
majority of schools are what they are this is a very ncessary work, but it is 
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a state of things that has no parallel in the higher education of other lands. 
Of course, it must be recognised that the using of a foreign language as the 
medium of instruction in all collegiate work has no parallel in other countries. 
If the work now done in the lower classes of the colleges is to be handed over 
to the upper classes in schools there must be a very radical improvement in the 
staff and equipment of recognised schools, otherwise the last state of things 
will bo worse than the first. 

(6) and (c) Almost all members of our staff are of opinion that it is desirable to 
give a fair trial to the vernacular as the medium of instruction in all sujjjects 
except English, in secondary schools up to the matriculation standard, but 
only on the distinct condition that better arrangements of a radical cliaractcr 
are made for improving the teaching of English as a subject. From the 
lowest to the highest classes only a fully qualified staff for English teaching 
should bo employed. At jjresent, great harm is done by assigning the teaching 
of English in the lowest classes to teachers who themselves do not know the 
language. A Bengali colleague with large experience of school work writes : — 

“ Only comiietent men should be allowed to teach English. If better salaries 
are given a better class of men can be easily found. Before a teacher is 
allowed to teach English he should bo examiiu'd thoroughly by a board 
composed of Englishmen. Let him write an essay and hold a long con- 
versation in English on what books he has studied, and the burning 
questions of the day. There should be some test of his knowledge of 
English literature, as distinguished from that of iJ.o hhiglish language, 
and ho should have some knowledge of Ihe modern methods of teaching ”. 

Another Bengali colleague, who himself thinks that English should remain the 
medium of instruction in high schools in all subjects except history and 
Sanskrit, writes as follows : — 

No one should be allowed to teach English in a recognised school who has 
not received a special licence or dijiloma from a competent authority. A 
feeble effort was made in this direction in the days of Mr. A. Pedlar, 
Director of Public Im truction, as far hack as 1002 or thereabouts. But 
his policy was not followed with vigour and earnestnesH. If (Jovernment 
moved in the matter, and opened in each district and sub-divisional head- 
quarters a training school, with one or two well- qualified English ladies 
with Indian experience on the staff, a good start might be made in the 
direct, or more improved, method of teaching Eughsh with .i limited num- 
ber of young pujnls and a small proportion of pupil teachers sjiecially 
selected from each high school in the sub-division. The t(‘xt books to 
be used should contain graduated lessons bewaring on toj[>ics of Indian 
domestic life ; and means should be found to encourage the production 
of suitable literature for young people so as to secure that the process of 
learning English words and cxfiressions shall be along the lines of ordi- 
nary everyday experience. In future, each high school in the xirovince 
should be compelled to have on its staff a minimum number of such 
teachers as have passed out of English training schools. Boys in 
the upper classes of high schools should be made familiar with the best 
type of juvenile literature produced in Great Britain. Young x>eople 
will find it comiiaratively easy to pick up a working knowledge of 
English from English fairy tales, folk-lore, tales of modem school 
life, and magazines of the Boys' Own Paper kind. Selections from 
standard authors may be sparingly used as the learners advance in their 
course.” 

(d) Yes ; only those who offer English in the B.A. honours course, and who have 
held a thorough preparatory training, should give themselves mainly to the 
study of English literature. So far as others are concerned there should be 
far more ample scope than at present exists for practical training in the 
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use of the English language through conversation and a study and use of 
good ordinary English prose. A Bengali colleague writing on this subject 
says 

“ It would be a clear advantage to both teachers and students to draw the line 
somewhere in the first three classes of what are called high English schools ; ^ 
and extend it right up to the B.A. classes in colleges. Except for those 
who intend to make English literature their special study, passing through 
a compulsory course in English literature is sheer waste of time.” 

This attitude perhaps is somewhat extreme, but there can be no doubt that 
our present method lacks due proportion and balance. Many students are 
now giving themselves almost exclusively to a study of literature when they 
ought to be employed mainly in obtaining a more thorough mastery of the 
language. 

(e) No ; only in answering the English paper. 

(/) In this country we consider that science students should bo required to do 
some amount of English in addition to their regular scientific studies in the 
same way as tlic London University students are required to study French or 
German, or ^ both. The English of the science course should bo one 
specially adapted for the purpose. It may be worthy of consideration 
whether honours and M.Sc. students should not bo also required to obtain 
a knowledge of scientific French or German. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

(i) English should be the medium of instruction and of examination at every stage 

above the matriculation, and very largely at the matriculation itseli 

(ii) (or) Judging from the unanimous opinion expressed by professors from whom I 

have enquired, and from what F have seen of students who have just reached, 
or recently passed, the matriculation stage, I should say that the knowledge 
of English possessed by students in Bengal on their entrance to the university 
course is generally inadequate. 

(6) The use (or attempted use) of English as the medium of instruction begins too 
early. This is due to the facts that the tendency in Bengal is to begin English 
at a very early stage before the pupil has attained an adequate knowledge 
of his vernacular, that the classes which are designated “ high ” comprise 
the last four classes, and (I am informed in some quarters) that teachers like 
to practise tlicir English in class. The instruction should be imparted in the 
vernacular (or mainly so), and the books used should be vernacular up to a 
higher stage than at present. The introduction of English as the medium 
should be gradual, e.gr., English as a language might be begun about the third 
or fourth stage of instruction, the medium remaining the vernacular save where 
the direct method is used and, even then, only in lessons in English. At about 
the sixth stage arithmetic might be v orked in English figures. At the sixth 
English technical terms would be introduced in mathematics. At the seventh 
stage instruction in mathematics would be conducted, so far as possible, in 
English, and a history book in English would be read, covering the same period 
as that read in the sixth, and couched in language which approximated to a 
translation of the book used in the sixth ; but the explanation in class would 
remain mainly vernacular. In the eighth stage history teaching would 
be conducted in English, so far as possible, and an English geography book 
would be used in the same way as was the history book in the seventh stand- 
ard. In the ninth stage geography would be taught in English. In the tenth 
stage instruction would be carried on mainly in English save in the verna- 
cular and classical language lessons. I have not mentioned science because 
the treatment will depend on the stage at which it is begun. If it 
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begins early, the same method of gradual change might be adopted as with 
history and geography ; if late, commencement might be made with an 
English science book, the explanation being at first in the vernacular and 
then in English. 

(c) The school training in English is defective. The question of improvement is 

really that of staff qualifications, training, and permanence in the profession. 
If the teacher is capable, and has seriously studied the science and art of teach- 
ing, the method he employs is of secomlary importance. For the lower classes 
the direct method is valuable, and 1 have seen it ajiplied with excellent effect 
in some parts of India. But the exclusive use of this method is probably 
feasible only in very small classes ; nor do I at all believe in the banishment 
of translation and rctranslation- indeed, I set great store on them. A few 
text-books should be set for examination ; but there should also be questions 
bearing on general reading and unseen passages. Less time should be spent 
on formal grammar. This should be possible if a boy has learnt his grammar, 
syntax, and analysis pro2)crly in the vernaeular, and if full use of this know- 
ledge is made in tcacliing him the same things in English. For, potentially, ho 
already knows them, save of course for the numerous exceptions and idioms 
which inflict themselves upon the student of English and must be acquired 
partly by rote, partly by sheer practice. »Somc attention sliould be paid 
to phonetics, and every teacher should know its elements ; at present many 
boys are quite unintelligible in pronouncing English. Much more accuracy 
should bo required is speaking and in written work. I have heard teachers 
deliver lessons in slovenly and ungrammatical English, and have seen so- 
called corrected exercises where every kind of blunder went unmarked. 
Finally, in order that greater care in written woik and more personal attention 
to a spoken English may bo 2>ossiblc, the size of classes should be reduced. 
Classes of 50 are too large. Kedin^tion is necessary not merely for English 
teaching, but also for other kinds of instruction. 

(d) It is most imjiortant to draw a distinction between practical training in Eng- 

lish as a language and the study of English literature. The latter phrase 
is often wrongly applied iii schools to the reading of a simple book. Such 
reading is, of course, essential both as 2>art of tlic practical training and as 
opening to the 2)U2Jil the 2>ossibility of making some study of English literature 
at college or at home if ho so desires. But the teaching of English at school 
should mainly be the study of English as a language, though not to the exclu- 
sion of books in modern English which would be classed as literature, ».e., the 
best books. The study of literature is something quite different, embracing 
as It does the reading of books which are not written in the language of to- 
day, and an investigation of the growth of thought and expression in the 
country concerned. The study of English literature in this sense cannot 
easily find a place in the Indian high school. Even in colleges I would not 
make it compulsory. The reading of good English books (not necessarily 
all of them modern books) should be insisted upon in the case of all college 
students during some period of their career whether their main study bo 
history, philosophy, oriental classics, mathematics, or science. But they should 
be read as a language, and as a vehicle of Occidental ideas, not primarily as 
literature. The study of English literature may be confined to those students 
who adopt it as a main study. 

(c) The matriculation examination should be conducted mainly, but not exclu- 
sively, in English. Papers in the oriental classics and vernaculars may be 
set and answered in vernacular, those in other subjects in English. But 
^here might be exceptions. An examination in Sanskrit or Bengali might 
very usefully contain a translation and a retranslation paper into, and from, 
English. A question paper on history might contain a couple of questions 
the replies to which might be given in English or vernacular at the option of 
the candidate or, better still, one general paper to be answered in vernacular 
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might be set on different subjects of the course, with a view to giving oppor- 
tunity to a boy who knew his subjects, but whose aptitude for expression in a 
foreign tongue was limited. 

(/) I have already said that the reading of good English books should be insisted 
upon in the case of all college students during some period of their career 
whatever their main subject of study. This, along with some practical in- 
struction in English, should enable the student to acquire a sufficient know- 
ledge for the requirements of life, give him some insight into western modes 
of thought, and, possibly, implant in him a taste for reading which will one 
day carry him still further. It is probably unnecessary that this instruc- 
tion be continued throughout the whole course. 

Reference may be made to what I have said under the special subject of courses. 


Shastbi, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

(i) I hold that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of ex- 
amination at evpry stage above the matriculation in the university course 
except in the case of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. 

(ii) (a) University students have an inadequate command over English when they 
enter the University after passing the matriculation. 

(6) The vernacular should be the medium of instruction in the primary depart- 
ment and the first three years ui the secondary department of schools. The 
teaching of English (by the direct method) should begin in the secondary 
department and should continue for three years. English should be 
employed as the medium of instruction (in all subjects except History, Sans- 
krit, Arabic, and Persian) during the last two years of the secondary course. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before 

entrance to the University. The subject is generally taught in a purely 
mechanical way by means of texts, translation, and re translation, I would, 
therefore, suggest the following : — 

(A) No text-book should be used during the first year’s course of the secondary 

department ; instruction should proceed on the direct conversational 
method — Gouin’s method, with some modifications, could advantageously 
be adopted. 

(B) Easy and graduated text-books might bo used for the following two years, 

but instruction should still proceed on the conversational method. 
Translation should be sparingly used. 

(C) In the high department more difficult texts should be introduced, and in- 

struction in all subjects (except oriental classics, vernaculars, and history) 
should proceed through English. Conversational classes and debating 
societies should be organised, 

(D) The teaching of English should never be in the hands of an untrained 

teacher. / 

(E) Special attention should be paid to correct pronunciation and correct modula- 

tion in reading. 

(F) Except in the high department grammar should be taught orally along 

with the text or the conversational lesson, and not through any separate 
book on grammar 

(d) Yes ; the distinction is necessary and useful. Practical training in the use of 

the English language should, as far as practicable, be given by Englishmen, 
while Indians should be entrusted with training in the study of English 
literature. English literature need not be taught at all in schools nor in the 
I. A. standards. More attention should be paid to the teaching of the 
English language with the object of enabling students to express their 
thoughts neatly* Literature should be optional in the college course. 
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(e) The matriculation examination should be conducted in English in all sub- 
jects except history, vernacular, and oriental classics. 

(/) English should be taught to all students during their university course. 
Those students who specialise in science ni ly undergo practical training in 
the use of the English language only. 


Sheth, Pandit Hargovind Das T. 

(ii) (a) I hold that th^ medium of instruction and examination should bo the vernacular 
of the province in which the candidate is educated except in cases where 
candidates have the English language as their mother tongue. 

{h) Students who are being prepared for the matriculation examination may be 
taught English as their second language. 

(c) The matriculation examination should bo conducted in the vernacular of the 
province and in English as a second language only. 


Shore, Eev. T. E. T. 

(i) Yes ; though I am inclined to make an exception in the case of Sanskrit, a language 
with which Bengali is very closely allied. Sanskrit grammar, as treated by 
Panini and his subsequent commentators, is a very complete and exact system 
and differs in into from the systems of grammar, Latin and Greek and their 
derivatives, with which the British school boy is familiar. To teach Bengali 
students Sanskrit on a westernised system of grammar replacing the terms 
used by the Indian grammarians by otliers derived from Latin and Greek, 
seems somewhat futile. 

(li) (a) I am emphatically of opinion that, witJi the rarest exceptions, the knowledge 
of English possessed by students who have passed the matriculation is entirely 
inadequate. 

(c) The training in English given in the schools is most unsatisfactory. English 

grammars of quite unnecessary elaborateness and complexity are put into 
the hands of boys, even in the lower classes, and committed to memory by 
them, and grammar is not taught as arising out of the passages ocourring 
in their text books. 

(d) I should certainly wish to see this distinction drawn. 

(/) I think that if the English language were taught with sufficient thoroughness 
in the period before matriculation it might be dispensed with in some of 
tlie post-matriculation courses. As things are now it should form part of 
the studies of every student at least up to the I.A. examination. 


Singh, Prakas Chandra. 

(i) There can be little doubt that instruction imparted to one through the medium of 
one’s mother tongue is more impressive than if it is done through a foreign 
language. I taught one boy logic in the vernacular (Bengali) and another in 
English. I noticed that while the one tried to grasp the idea the other was 
more attentive to the words used. The one learnt and the other got by 
heart. It is a great disadvantage for an Indian student that he has to learn a 
foreign and difficult language through the medium of which he has practically 
to get all his learning. He has often to break his teeth in biting through 
the shell before he can reach the kernel. 

But yet, for various reasons, I would not at present recommend the introduction 
of the vernacular as a medium of Instruction for college classes. While we have 
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to learn English we should learn it well and, for this purpose, as well as for want 
of well written books in Bengali on higher subjects, I would retain Ijlnglish as 
a medium of mstruction and of examination at every stage above the matricula- 
tion in the university course. When, however, wo have good books on 
philosophical subjects in Bengali it may bo possible to use Bengali as 
a medium of instruction and <‘xamination for those subjects. 

(ii) (a) I think university students have, on their entrance to the University, an 
adequate command of English. The difficulty whi(?h they sometimes 
experience in following lectures is often duo to the difficulty-of the subject, 
and the defective way of exposition, rather than to the difficulty of language. 
Wiien this happens the use of tke vernaculars will be found helpful, but this 
will require a knowledge of the vernacular on the part of the professor. 

(6) For those students who are being prepared for the matriculation examin- 
ation I would teach them geography, history of India, mathematics, and 
hygiene in t]\e vernacular, the history of England in English, and, of course, 
also a course in English literature. 

(c) I am not satisfied with the kind of training now given in English. I have for 
a long time been in touch with high schools, either as president or a member 
of the governing bodies. I have noticed that boys handle more books, 
and get loss knowledge, than they used to do before. 

I would begin in the lower classes with teaching English by conversation 
alone, and then I would place in the hands of the student a book containing 
simple lessons, using a fair selection of words that are necessary for the 
expression of ideas in the ordinaiy business of life. When the boy has learned 
this book I would give him in the next higher class another book containing 
an additional number of words for tho expression of additional ideas and 
proceed on in this way step by step and in a i)rogrossivo and easy way till 
the boy has reached class IX. I would teach him only so much of English 
grammar as is necessary to enable him to write and talk English correctly. I 
would not overload him with abstruse grammatical rules, etc., which he might 
be required to know should his aim be to be a master of English literature. 
I have said that I would teach him mathematics, Indian history, geogra- 
phy, etc., in the vernacular; when he has learnt them well I would* require 
him to translate his lessons in them into English. This will have the double 
advantage of enhancing his power of expression, as well as of increasing 
his stock of words for the expression of ideas he has learnt in those subjects. 

At present, it seems to me text books are prescribed without any definite 
object in view. A student reads one book partly in one class and, then, 
when he goes up to the next higher class ho is required to read another. 
No stock is taken as to what tho book just left has taught, and what the 
book just taken up will teach. No calculation is made as to whether the 
boy’s stock of words is increasing or is stationary. 

Tho principle that should be followed is that in selecting text-books care 
should bo taken that the student goes on acquiring a new and additional stock 
of words and their use as he proceeds up from class to class. 

(ri) I would draw a distinction in tho school and University between practical 
training in tho use of the English language and training in the study of English 
literature. 

(e) The matriculation examination should be conducted in English only in those 
subjects that are taught in English. 

(/) I do not think that English should be a subject for all students after the 
intermediate examination. After this examination those whose general 
course of study would be scientific need not be required to study English 
as an independent subject. 
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SiNHA, AnANDAKRISHNA. 

(i) I do not think that English should be the medium of instruction and examination 
at every stage above the matriculation in the university course. I shall deal 
with the topic from two standpoints : — 

(A) In dealing with the present question as regards secondary schools wo ought to 
remember two important purposes which English education serves. 
It is by means of English that the knowledge of the West with its vast science 
and literature, is gained ; and, secondly, as subjects of the British Empire wo 
must learn English for our own material prosperity. Now, in both cases, a 
working knowledge of English is required, such as will enable us to interpret 
and understand the master-minds of Europe and to secure the material pros- 
perity of British India. A mastery of the English tongue is not required by 
the average student. But the system of training now given in English in 
the secondary school aims at this. Too much time and energy are spent in 
learning the technique of language, boys are made to sweat in getting by 
heart the long list of ap[>ropriato prepositions, the use of articles, and 
colloquial phrases. Grammar is the only thing cared for in these schools. 
But if, instead of following this tedious task of getting the entire grammar 
by heart, boys are taught so mucli grammar only as would enable them to 
understand easy English books, the time thus spent on grammar could be bettor 
utilised in reading books and getting a working knowledge of English. Thus, 
out of the eight years’ course in a secondary sclux 1 jf, in the third and 
fourth year, the necessary portions of grammar be taught, leaving the next 
four years with literature, great progress could bo made in English, and we 
will not find a matriculation candidate so deficient in expression as we find 
now. An alert reading of a few standard English books will give us more 
of the spirit and syntax of English language than four years’ laborious appli- 
cation to the study of grammatical rules. Further, the medium of instruo- 
tioujihould always be Bengali. So long as wo cannot think out our thoughts in 
our own vernacular we cannot bo said to have mastered it. Wo cannot 
always shine in borrowed feathers. So long as we shall not be able to assimi- 
late and digest what wo have road, so long as we shall not bo able to drive out 
from the plastic minds of young students that English i.s. not the Alpha 
and Omega of education, we cannot hope that western education will be 
successful in interpreting and rationalising its true object. 

(B) Ad to colleges , — In colleges, Le,, in the stage above the matriculation, toacher.s 

should bo given an option of adopting any medium — English or Bengali he 

likes. Certain subjects there are w'here the pure Bengali medium would be a 
little difficult, and here the teacher should bo left to his own discretion. If he 
finds it advantageous to lecture in Bengali, as Principal Trivodi of the Ripon 
College does, lot him do it; but if it is not so easy let him take recourse to 
English. The present practice of lecturing in English only is pernicious to 
the extreme and ought to be abolished. If it is argued that Bengali has not 
reached that stage of perfection which is required for a medium of instruc- 
tion, the fact is a misrepresentation. But, granting for the sake of argument 
it is so, how would it be possible to bring it to perfection unless it is forcibly 
taken and improved that way ? A man who argues that Bengali should not 
be adopted as a medium so long as it is not perfect argues like the man who 
would never go to the water before he learns to swim. The present system 
of instructing and conducting examination in English has a far-reaching 
effect. Besides stunting the national language and literature it is 
gradually creating a wide gulf between the mass and the educated class. This 
conducting and controlling of education on a foreign model, this ignoring of 
the Indian spirit and cult, is dwarfing the national thoughts and aspirations 
md is forcing upon the plastic mjnd of youth a sens^ of their own inferiority 
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To me it is desirable that English shduld be taught in all the college 
classes, but attention should be paid to the fact that it is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to some higher end. Its value lies there. 
Secondly, the students in the intermediate and B.A. classes should be 
given an option of answering their papers (examination) in anyway they 
like — either in English or Bengali. Subjects like history, philosophy, 
logic, and mathematics could be easily answered in Bengali Only the 
final (xamination — M.A. — should bo generally conducted in English. But, 
even here, Bengali may bo adopted if found suitable and convenient. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) {a) No; I do not think students entering the University have tha t knowledge 
of English. 

(6) To every extent the vernaculars should only be employed in primary institu- 
tions and in primary departments of schools. 

(c) No ; I am not satisfied. Better trained teachers in English, especially in 

English pronunciation, should be engaged. Anglo-Indian teachers could be 
engaged to this end if suitable terms were given them. 

(d) Yes ; there is always a marked difference between the two. 

(e) Yes ; except for the vernacular subjects, where the vernacular is necessary. 

(/) All the subjects should be taught in English. 


Sinha, Panchanan. 

(i) The answer is in the affirmative ; but the vernacular should be allowed to 
supplement English as the medium of instruction, 

(ii) (a) The general body of students do not have an adequate command of English 
on their entrance to the University. 

(h) English, supplemented by the vernacular more freely than in colleges, should be 
the medium of instruction at least in the highest tvo classes of secondary 
schools. 

(c) The answer is in the negative ; I would suggest a thorough grounding of 
students in their vernacular in the lowest forms, and equipment of 
schools with a better class of more highly paid teachers a.s the only reme- 
dies to this crying evil. 

{d) The distinction should be drawn. 

(e) The answer is in the affirmative, except for the vernacular. 

(/) The answer is in the affirmative; for such students I would recommend 
practical training in the use of the English language. 


(i) Yes. 


Sinha, Upendra Narayan. 


(a) No ; the knowledge of English in the matriculation course requires a good 

deal of improvement. 

(b) English should be the medium of instruction in teaching English and mathe- 

matics in the first two classes of the school, and for the rest the medium should 
be the vernacular. 

There should be one prescribed text- book and some recommended books. 
Greater attention should be paid to composition and grammar. 

{d) Practical training in the use of English may be imp^arted up to the interme- 
diate standard. But a moderate training in the study of literature may be 
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provided for those studying for the B.A. degree. There may be- more of 
specialisation for those who take up the honours course in English. Those 
who come out of the University with the B. A. degree should have that 
acquaintance with English literature which will enable them to appreciate 
the beauties of literature independently and to exercise their critieal judg- 
ment in matters of style. 

(e) Certainly not ; ( nly examination in English and mathematics should be con* 

ducted ill Englisli. 

(/) Yes; except in the B, Sc. examination. 


Sircar, Anukul Chandra, 

(iii) Up to the intermediate course students should be given full option to adopt 
either English or Bengali as the medium of learning in all subjects (except Eng- 
lish ). In the higher courses ' the medium of instruction should be English ; 
but English, as a subject, should not be compulsory. 


Sircar, The Ilon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

(i) Yes ; for the present ; though, gradually, the vernacular may be substituted as 
the medium of instruction in history, logic, and economics in the LA. and the 
B.A. examinations. 

(ii) (a) Yes ; the command of English of university students, on their entrance to 
the University, is fairly sufliciont for the purpose of following instruction and 
lectures in English. 

(b) In secondary schools b^nglish should be a compulsory subject, and taught 

through the medium of the English language. As a medium of instruction for 
the other subjects the vernacular should have the jireferenco. 

(c) A more practical knowledge of English is a necessity. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) No ; not in geography, history, the classical languages, and the vernacular. 

(!) Yes ; English should be taught to all students, l)ut tliose who do not take a 

linguistic course should acquire only a ])ractical knowledge of English. 


Slater, Dr. Gilbert. 

In the Madras Presidency there can be no possible doubt that the medium of uni- 
versity instruction must be English. This is rendered imperative by the multiplicity of 
vernaculars and the insufficient development of any local vernacular, including even 
Tamil, for the conveyance of advanced instruction. Already the peoj)le in the presidency 
who do any thinking in history, science, philosophy, politics ; economics, etc., habitually 
think in English, and not in the vernacular. University students habitually talk English, 
and correspond in English with one another very frequently, even when their veriMioular 
happens to be the same. 

The impossibility of using any language other than English as the medium of univers- 
ity instruction also applies to Bombay ; and is recognised by the founders of the new 
University of Mysore. I have no means of knowing whether Bengali can replace English 
in the University of Calcutta ; but if Southern India uses English as its medium and 
Bengal a local vernacular, the University of Calcutta will be in an intellectual backwater 
while the universities of Southern India will be in the full stream of the world’s intellectual 
activity. Such a position does not seem to be either desirable or possible. On the other 
hand, it is very obvious that there are great drawbacks to the use of an acquired language 
as the medium of instruction. Until the university student has learnt to think in English 
he makes little progress. The remedy appears to be the improvement in the teaching 
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of English in the schools, and the development of non- university education, agricultura] 
and industrial, given through the mediiun of the vernaculars, necessarily at first only in 
elementary form, but gradually advancing with the probably increasing demands oj 
students, and the fitting of the vernaculars, by the adoption of now words and otherwise, 
for the conveyance of clear and precise ideas on the subjects of instruction. 

For Madras I should answer the detailed questions proposed as follows ; — 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) Yes. 

(h) As much as possible, and as early as possible. 

(c) No ; I would suggest the following changes : — 

(A ) Better pay and status for teachers. 

(B) For the L.T. examination candidates should be allowed to take “ Methods 

and Practice of Teaching English ” as a special subject. 

(C) Attention should be paid in training teachers to securing that they have a 

thorough understanding of the differences between the structure of 
English and the local vernaculars. 

(d) Yes ; the training in the use of the English language should be enforced on 

all ; English literature should be an optional subject. 

(e) Yes ; and success or failure in the examination should mainly depend upon 

power to express ideas in intelligible English. 

(/) No ; <ns soon as the student has proved his ability to learn through the 
medium of English, oral, written, and printed, and his ability to express his 
thoughts in English, he should be allowed to discontinue if his general course 
of study is not linguistic. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

(i) I fear that there is no alternative. There is no vernacular in most parts of 
North India which can, without abuse of language, be called a mother tongue, 
and which already has a sufficient stock of words familiar to all to express the 
ideas of economics or physics. Bengali is copious and flexible and has the 
power of coining Sanskritic com pounds to any extent, but they are less 
familiar than the corresponding English words. In fact, educated Bengalis 
are very hard put to it if they have to say a few sentences in their ‘ own 
language ’ on any political, scientific, or academic subject without making use of 
English. 

(ii) (a) They have not. 

(c) Of course not ; who is ? Improvements here, as elsewhere, will be useless 

unless we get some capable men and then let them teach. 

(d) Yes ; I think the jjractical training is really more necessary. 


Sorabji^ Miss L. 

(i) I do think that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above the matriculation in the university course. 
Apart from other reasons one potent objection to employing the vernacular as 
the sole medium of instruction would be that you limit the work and influence 
to the vernacular possibilities of the province. I mean that you are hampered 
in your choice of the best possible material on your teaching staff by the minor 
consideration of language ; furthermore, you limit the pupil to the thought current 
in that vernacular, and this may prove most dangerous, politically and morally, 
(ii) (a) (®) »Student8 now entering colleges seem to have a very inadequate know- 

ledge of English — the fault lies with the teaching pf English iu secondary 
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schools. English should be taught on the direct method, from the infant 
class upwards, by teachers whose language it is. That the people want 
their children taught English has been proved even in the villages by the 
popularity of middle English, over middle vernacular, schools. Why should 
they not learn it in the natural way, by learning to speak it from their entrance 
into school ? The experiment might be tried in Covernment high schools 
and then extended to middle English schools as teachers become available. 

I should like to emphasise the fact that the teaching of English should be 
in the hands of those who really can speak it flue-ntly ; too often it is mere 
book work ; even Bengali graduates are unable to frame questions or correct 
answers of pupils except from the actual words in the book. In girls’ 
high schools there might be English mistresses to undertake tHe entire teach- 
ing of English ; their lack of knowledge of the vernacular need be no barrier 
at first, indeed, it might prove an advantage for pupils would be obliged 
to speak in English during the English hour ; and if English is begun in the 
kindergarten, pupils will have the advantage of being able to enjoy all 
the beautiful children’s books that make child life so happy for English child- 
ren, and much of the drudgery of s(;hool woik would disappear If the final 
goal is to be through the medium of English then let Fhiglish be made easy 
by introducing it at the beginning of school life ; it need not hinder the 
thorough teaching of the vernacular. In continental countries children learn 
two or more languages side by side with the greatest ease. Sanskrit might 
be eliminated from the compulsory subjects, and taken as an optional 
subject by those', who have a distinct gift for languages. 

The difficulty ,of obtaining teachers of English might bo overcome by employing 
Anglo-Indians. It would not be possible to get teachers from England, but 
the local European schools ought to bo a recruiting-ground for teachers of 
English who might have very special training in the secondary training colleges 
already existing. I find that Indian children do not catch the undesirable 
accent of the Eurasian or domiciled English, and the better class of the latter 
are becoming more careful about their sj^ecch. I H]ieak from thirty years of 
experience as an educationist among women and girls of every class and race 
in India. Much more use can bo made of the domiciled classes if adequate 
salaries and good prospects are offered. 

I would suggest that the teaching of the major vernaciilaTS of a province be 
made compulsorj^ in all Government aided European schools, that it should be 
begun in the kindergarten and be taught on the direct method, say up to 
standard VI. Private schools would find it difficult to provide extra teachers 
for this, and might be unwilling to introduce a vernacular as a compulsory 
subject. I think, therefore, that Government should provide the teachers. 
Would not this help to bridge the gulf betw* en the domiciled English and the 
Indians, the children of both communities learning each other’s language, 
and all be more fitted for useful service to the country in the future? 

(h) If the university teaching is to be through the medium of English the sooner 
the classes begin taking such subjects as English history, geography, or science 
in English the better, but this will depend very much upon the teachers ; even 
graduate mistresses, I find, are hampered in their teaching by having to use 
English. 

(d) I think that practical training in the use of the English language should be the 

work of the school leading up to the study of English literature. 

(e) The matriculation examination ought to bo conducted in all subjects in 

English ; if this is properly taught in schools all difficulties will disappear. 

Could something be done to stop the publishing of “ keys ” on English text-books and 
oram books of various kinds, of essay books written in the most atrocious English ? 
The province is deluged with these books, which are bought by day pupils over whom 
the authorities cannot exercise any control out of school ; the essay books not only 
abound in linguistic and grammatical mistakes, but spread harmful ideas. 

VOIi. X 
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SUDMEESEN, F. W. 

(i) Tf English is adequately and carefully taught in schools there should be no diffi- 
culty in students in colleges being taught through the medium of English, 
There are many examples where this has been done in other countries. As one, 
Wales may be taken. And there is no very marked difficulty on the continent. 
English boys do as a fact go to schools in France and Switzerland and after six 
months are able to follow the course of instruction in a French school, the pre- 
liminary handicap being soon reduced. The trouble in India is that parents 
who know English well will not use it in their homes — the teachers are usually 
ill-taught themselves — the time in the school is too often wasted with mechanic- 
al exercises, and the boy depends for any success upon his hard cramming at 
home. Although instruction is supposed to be through the medium of English in 
the top four classes of a high school whatever instruction that is given, excepting 
of course the mechanical reading of text-books, is really in the vernacular. 

But there is a very fundamental objection to the attempt to impart instruction 
in a college through the vernacular. It is seriously contended that, in addition 
to the pesent difficulty of securing men in India to teach in our colleges, we are 
to impose further restrictions, and that our choice is to be limited to men who 
speak a particular vernacular. In such a case wo may well postpone indefinitely 
any hope of securing university teaching except in certain areas where a moderate 
supply might be forthcoming. And are we to force an alien ‘ vernacular ’ upon 
large areas of India, where the vernacular has scarcely reached even a written 
stage ? 

There tire many other objections, but the above seem to be sufficiently complete, 
(ii) (a) Mo^ decidedly no. 

(h) The present arrangomont by which English is taught as a second language for 
four years, and as a medium of instruction for the last four years of a school 
course, appears the host. 

(c) The boys read very little English. They should bo made to read a large 

number of very simple English books during the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the matriculation. Familiarity with words and phrases, readiness 
to converse, all these depending miyinly upon the teacher, and not being 
very susceptible to examination, arc of course fundamental. 

(d) The present requirement of khiglish literature for all arts graduates and for 

all intermediate students should bo done away. English liter atnre, as distinct 
from language, should be an optional, A practical working knowledge of the 
language should, however, be required from all. School students should not 
study literature as such, but they should be compelled to read a good deal of 
good English literature. 

(e) An option might be given, as at present, in history and a few other subjects. 

(/) English should, in the present condition of education, form a compulsory 
course for all students up to the degree standard. Practical knowledge 
should be teirted by requiring, in addition to essays, given substances of 
passages, etc., the power to write precis or abstracts of, say, twenty pages of 
a hook or of an elaborate correspondence. 6k)nversation should, if possible, 
be introduced as an element of examination. 


SuHRAWARDY, HaSSAN. 

(i) Yeai 

(ii) (a) Not necessarily. 

(6) Instruction through the medium of English should be started as early as pos- 
sible in all stages in secondary schools. 
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(c) No; English should be taught by the direct method, and started as early as 

possible. 

(d) English composition and conversation forming part of the practical training in 

the use of the English language^hould receive greater importance than the 
study of books of literature. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes ; they should not learn philology and history of English literature, but 
should know enough to be familiar with the intellect of the English language. 


SuHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 


(i) Yes. 

V^i) {a) No, 

(6) English should be introduced as a medium from the lowest standard. The 
present system of .starting English as a medium in the higher classes in second- 
ary schools is objectionable. 

(c) No ; greater attention should be paid to composition ; conversation in English 

should bo introduced in the curriculum, and an examination held in it. 

(d) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

(/) Yes; in the case of students whose course of studies is other than linguistic, 
classical literature, philosophy, etc., may be avoided. 


Tarkabhushana, Mahamahopadhyaya Peamathanath. 

(i) A large volume of public opinion in the province is in favour of making the verna- 
cular (Bengali) the first language in the university curriculum. The proposal 
has the strong support of the Bengal Literary Academy. The stronge*st argu- 
ment urged by tlie supporters of the proposed change i.s that the effort spent in 
acquiring the power of expression in a foreign medium considerably interferes 
with the growth of thought. In other civilised counlries the native language 
is the medium of instruction as well as examination. The knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature is, no doubt, a highly desirable attainment for it is the “open 
sesame” to a very large portion of the world’s literature. But, to the great 
majority of the university’s products this knowledge proves an expensive luxury. 
Men cannot think soundly, nor feel deeply, so long as they have to do either apart 
from their mother tongue. For these reasons, I think the vernacular ought to 
be allowed to take the place of English, as far as practicable, both in teaching and 
in examination, although English is to remain the compulsory second language, 
(iii) The changes that would be necessary to this end are sketched below ; — 

(A) Texts and recommended books in non-literary subjects. The University ought 

to make a close survey of the vernacular literature in the various departments 
and give preference to suitable works as far as they exist. Works showing 
an attempt to think out the problems pertaining to the arts and sciences — 
although the standpoint or the method is more original than academic — 
should be recommended. The paucity of text-books is not an insuperable 
obstacle. Supply being regulated by demand everywhere the gifted alumni 
of the University would take to clothing their thoughts in their subjects in the 
vernacular as soon as the demand is created for such products. 

(B) As an initial measure lecturers in first and second-grade colleges should 

be given the option of making use of the vernacular wherever they deem it 
convenient, practicable, and profitaflie to students. 

(C) Similar option ought to be given to examinees up to the B.A. pass stage. As 

to higher examinations and studies English is to remain the compulsory 
medium, and optional in literary subjects other than English itself. For it 

2l2 
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is on all hands admitted that higlfer studies in this country would be pro- 
moted largely by acquaintance with the recent developments and researches 
In Europe and elsewhere in the civilised world — access to which is con- 
veniently supplied by English. 

(D) The study of the vernacular ought to be more serious and systematic than at 

present. The practice of prescribing books in the vernacular on the sole 
recommendation of their furnishing models of style ought to be discontinued. 
For, as a matter of fact, Bengali literature is rich in the solid thoughts of earnest 
and diligent seekers of truth, and not merely in the achievements of adven- 
turous stylists. The study of styles, except for the critic of literature, is barren < 
For style, as is so often repeated, is the man, and cannot be the product of 
imitation, however close. Let students learn facts and principles through 
as many channels as they can, and the need of expression will shape the style. 
It is further suggested that, as far as possible, books should be chosen which 
would supplement the knowledge gained by the study of the other subjects 
of the curriculum-, e.g., those whicli would give an insight into the Puranas, 
social customs, natural resources, philosophical schools, and religious systems 
of this country. 

(E) A course of stildies in the vernacular ought to be formulated up to the M.A. 

degree, comprising the history of Bengali literature, knowledge of the PralcriU, 
\ philology of the Bengali tongue (materials for which are at present accumulat- 
ing, though scattered), and some knowledge of Sanskrit. Standard works on 
the history of Bengali literature and philology of the Bengali tongue are shy 
to come forward for lack of encouragement and remuneration. 


Thomson, Dr. David. 

(i) Excluding Eastern language subjects like Sanskrit, Pali, etc., there seems to be 
no subject in the curriculum in which the available literature is not predomi- 
nantly English or readily accessible in English. Hence, apart from such 
excejitions, English is, of necessity, and must, I fear, remain, the medium of 
instruction and examination at every stage above the matriculation in the 
University course. At the same time, one must recognise that instruction 
through the medium of any foreign language can never fructify so fully as 
instruction through the mother tongue. Where the conditions permit, that is 
to say, in the case of vernacular subjects taught to an audience racially 
homogeneous, I see nothing but advantage in adoptihg the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction and examination at every stage both above and below, 
the matriculation standard. 

(ii) (a) University students in Assam at least have, pn their entrance to college 
generally speaking, a very inadequate command of English. Weakness in 
English is a potent cause of failure and of a good deal of the cramming that 
goes on, especially during the first-two years of college life. I found it 
necessary to dictate notes to the first-year chemistry class, spelling out all the 
more difficult words. In very many gases the language difficulty persists 
throughout the college course. I found that it also influenced the choice of 
subjects. Students conscious of weakness in English took a science, in pre- 
ference to an arts, course just to get rid of formal instruction in English at 
the end of their second year. 

(h) Vernacular subjects are best taught through the vernacular. In other sub- 
jects a combination of English and vernacular should be used with increas- 
ing emphasis on English as the matriculation class (class X) is approached, 
(c) In all h‘gh schools in the Surm^t Valley Division of Assam English is now 
taught from class III upwards by the “ direct method ”, with very good 
results. An endeavour is being made to root out the old translation method 
yrhich teaches English as a dead lan^age — frpm all schools jn this vallejr. 
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(d) In school a distinction between practical training in the use of tho English 

language and training in the study of English literature should emphatically 
be made. In school the emphasis should bo on tho use of tho English 
language, and this emphasis should bo so great that there should be no 
necessity for special practical training in tho use of tho English language at 
college. For tho present, however, this is a counsel of i)orfoction. The 
necessity for special practical training in the use of tho English language 
among college students does exist now, and seems likely to exist for some 
years to come. 

(e) The matriculation examination in vernacular subjects should be conducted 

in the vernacular. In other subjects in which English is solely or predomi- 
nantly the medium of instruction the matriculation examination should bo 
conducted in English. 

(/) In the future, when we have high schools doing real" secondary school work 
and teaching English up to the present LA., and 1.8c. standards, then it 
may be possible to ofier University courses of study loading to degrees in 
which formal instruction in English has no jiart. Till then, tho i^i'osent 
system which makes English a compulsory subject for tho lirst two years of 
college life is the only possible one. Up to the standard required for the I. A. 
and I. Sc. I see no nec(5ssity for dilierentiation in tho teacliing of students 
whose general course of study is non-linguistic and those following a 
linguistic course. 


Turner, ¥. C. 

(i) I consider that a university in which at any stage any subje(;t is taugfit through 

a medium other than ll^nglish is at pres(*nt an impossibility. 'I'he poverty in 
technical terms of the Indian vernacular^, and the ab'Cncc of text- books in tho 
vernaculars, appear to me iiLSiqierablc barricis to the abandonment of English 
as a medium. 

(ii) (a) I consider that at most 20 per cent of students have, on their entrance to tho 

University, an jj-dequate command of English. 

(d) It IS difficult to form a dclinite opinion on this point, but I am inclined to be 
scejitical as to the amount of English ac(£uircd by pupils in sehooLs by study- 
ing subjects other than English through the medium of English, and 1 am 
doubtful whether the bcnellt to their English is not more than balanced by tho 
loss to their other subjects. 

(c) I am anything but satisfied with the kind of training now given in English be- 

fore entrance to the University. The main, and it might almost be said the 
only, defect is the lack of knowledge ot the English language on the part of 
almost all teachers. An improvement can, however, be made even with 
the existing teachers if more time is spent on translation and com2)osition , 
and less on English texts than at present, and if the teachers can be induced 
to treat the texts always as unseens, and not attemjit to provide their pupils 
with exact paraphrases and complete notes ; no iiassage should be explained 
by the teacher to the class until the class has made a consideiable offoii) to 
explain it to the teacher. 

(d) No attempt should be made to teach English literature until after the inter- 

mediate stage, and then only to honours students. There should be no poetry 
set either far tho matriculation or for the intermediate examination. To 
introduce students either to i>octry or to archaic forms of English before 
they have a sound knowledge of current prose is, I am convinced, at the 
bottom of all our difficulties in teaching English, 

(e) It follows from my answer to (h), above, that I am inclined to permit students 

to give their answers in all subjects except English in the vernacular. 

(/) See my answer under (d), above. 
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Vachaspati, SiTi Kantha. 

(i) The command of a foreign language like English is a great impediment in the way 
of the student’s obtaining higher education, and that is one of the main 
reasons why, even after the lapse of so many years, Western civilisation is 
confined to such a limited class and has not spread amongst the people as it 
should be expected, with the result that the great mass of the people as yet 
belong to the old-order school and are ignorant of the scientific methods and 
improvements in all departments of life. I would venture to suggest, therefore, 
that after the class preparatory to the matriculation two courses should be left 
open to students for the attainment of higher education : — 

(A) Through the medium of English. 

(B) Through the medium of the vernacular. 

Thus, the m atriculation, LA., LSc., B.A., B.Sc., M.A., and M.Sc. examina- 
tions should be conducted Both through the medium of English, as well as 
the vernacular, and students should be permitted to follow optionally 
cither of the two courses provided that, if a student passes the matricula- 
tion examination through the medium of the vernacular, he will not bo 
allowed to take up the English course (but not vice versa). 

(ii) (a) The student’s knowledge of English is sufficient for the purposes of grasping 
the subjects of University examinations. 

{h) Up to the fourth class the vernacular ought to be the medium of instruction, and 
English in the higher classes. 

(r) The direct method of teaching English may be introduced in the lower classes. 
Undue importance sliould not be given to translation which is, after all, a 
mechanical aid to the acquirement of a language. Conversation in English 
should bo encouraged, and English should be taught as a literature. 

(d) Yes, 

(e) For my proposed ‘ English course ’ yes. 

(/) For the ‘ Englisli course ’ yes ; English should be made a compulsory subject 
up to the B.A. standard, as at present, it is. 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

’ . ‘ 

(i) English should be the medium of instruction and..*f examination at every 
stage above the matriculation in the University/^ 

(ii) (o) University students have not. in most cases^f ".^dequate command of English. 

(6) English should be used as a instruction in secondary schools for 

four years previous to the examination. .It should never be 

“^^"SS'ot insYruction below twelve years of age unless the verna- 
(c)WmS&We;;pi! were English. . . t 

I are not satisfied with the training in English given m the schools. 

Encllsh throughout secondary schools should be taught by speewUy qualified 
^ tLchers and® where possible, English teachers. It would be well to have a special 
e^mination conducted by the Education Department for any teacher who 
• V. /I tpaph English Such examination should be principally viva voce, and 

"oentuate correctly. These examinations should be conducted by English - 

fdrSeciarpractical training in the use of the English language, m well as teaoh- 
tae in English literature, is necessary m schools but, in the college, this 
praotioal training m the use of English should not be necessary. 
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(e) Most emphatically the papers in the English and science sections should be 
entirely in English, the Indian history might be in either language, the \erna- 
cular papers should be entirely in the vernacular, the classical papers should 
be set through the medium of English. 

(!) English should be a compulsory subject up to the B.A. for all students, 

In the case of students whose general course of study is other than linguistic 
the English course should be less intensive, and more extensive, than the present 
syllabus ; it might include a period of English literature and a general knowledge 
of a faii’ly large number of set books. 

The questions set should be wide, and should show a general knowledge of the bourse. 
The English taught as a language should include a much fuller course, and it 
should necessitate a more scholarly knowledge than at present. Original criti- 
cism should be encouraged. 


ViuYABHUSAN, Rajendkanath, and ViDYABHUSANA, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 

Satis Chanbba. 

(i) Yes ; but the standard of vernacular studies in all stages should be raised, 

and the vernacular should be made a subject for the M.A. examination. 

(ii) (a) The student’s knowledge of English is sufficient for tlie purpose of studying 

the subjects required of Univcisity examinations ; he, however, cannot be 
expected to be a master of the English language at this stage. 

(1)) Up to the fourth class the v^ernacular should be tlie medium of instruction, and 
English in the higher classes. 

(c) 'f he direct method of teaching English may be introduced into the classes above 
the fourth; undue stress should not be laid ujjon tianslation, which is, at 
best, a mechanical aid to the acquirement of a language ; English should be 
taught as a literature, and not simply from the practical point of view. 

((/) Yes ; though the two are interdependent. 

(e) Examination in history, geography, and elementary science may be conducted 
in the vernacular, and in other subjects in English. 

(/) Yes ; practical training in the use of the English language. 


Vredenburg, E. (in consultation with Cotter, G. deP.) 

(i) I certainly hold the view that English should be the medium of instruction and 
of examination at every stage above the matriculation in the University course. 

My reason for tliis view is not dictated by sentiment, but only by the practical 
consideration that the study of science is already overburdened by the multi- 
plicity of languages in which information is to bo sought. Every available moans 
should bo employed to avoid adding to, if not actually to reduce, the existing 
confusion. 

(ii) (a) and (c) As regards the matriculation and all previous stages of instruction I would 
leave considerable latitude as to the medium of instruction, and I believe that 
primary education is, in many instances, more suitable in the vernaculars. 


Wahebd, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr. 

(i) English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination in every 
stage above the matriculation in the University course for the following 
reasons : — 

(A) If the medium be not English it would be necessarily Bengali, with a few 
exceptions. Now, Bengali, by genius and its vocabulary, is too poor to 
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express high thoughts and ideas unless it is a sort of Sanskritised Bengali^ 
permeated with Sanskritio words, saturated with Sanskritic ideas, and 
interwoven with Sanskritic structure and Hindu myths, almost out of 
recognition, and with all the rigidity and stiftness of a dead language. 
Such Bengali is far from being the vernacular of the presidency, not to 
speak of Muhammadans who, in East Bengal particularly, use a sort of 
language commonly known as the “ Mussalmani Bengali ”, which con- 
sists of a largo number of words of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu origin. 
No Hindu, especially of West Bengal, will understand the Mussalman 
Put hid and religious books written in this language. Besides, in East 
Bengal, including Sylhet, there is a veritable babel of tongues, though a 
form of Bengali is commonly used. A man of Dacca or Comilla, not to 
speak of West Bengal, can hardly understand the language used by a man 
of Chittagong or Noakliali or Sylhet, each with a different tongue. 

(B) If such Bengali is adopted as the medium of instruction Muhammadan 
students, especially of East Bengal, will bo the greatest sufferers. They 
will bo faced with the iiroblem of learning and expressing their ideas in 
another language, which is a sort of Sanskrit, as stated above, with 
Persian or Arabic as their second language, while the Hindu boys, with 
Sanskrit as their second languages, will have plain sailing. Multiplicity 
of languages which have already interfered, to a certain extent, with 
their progress will now heavily weight them in their race with their 
Hindu brethren. If most of them are forced to give up Arabic or 
Persian in favour of Sanskrit as their second language this will be regarded 
by Muhammadans as the great menace to their national traditions, and will 
constitute for them a source of discouragement from English education. 
In this connection, I may be permitted to quote Sir William Hunter, who 
wrote, even in the case of schools, in rather strong language, thus ; — ‘‘ The 
language of our Government schools in Lower Bengal is Hindu, and the 
masters are Hindus. The Muhammadans, with one consent, spurned the 

instruction of idolaters through the medium of idolatory the astute 

Hindu has covered the country with schools adapted to the wants of his 
own community, but wholly unsuited to the Muhammadans ”. It may 
be noted that, as a result of this and other causes, the ” astute ” Muham- 
madans ot Lower Bengal have now covered the country with madraasaha 
(senior and junior), and maktabs adapted to what he esteems to be the 
wants of his own community. According to the conclusions arrived at by 
Lord Northbrook, on receipt of reports on Muhammadan education from 
Local GovoriimentvS and Administrations, “ the Muhammadans are not so 
much averse to the subjects which the English Government has decided to 
teach, as to the modes or machinery through which instruction is offered ”. 
I am, therefore, strongly of opinion that if Bengali is made the medium of 
instruction and examination the progress of Muhammadans in English 
education will be greatly retarded and receive a serious check. 

(C) Again, if Bengali is made the medium of instruction in the University course, 
and English does not play a prominent part, the educatetj people of Bengal 
will be weak in communication with other intellectual centres in and 
outside India. This will narrow the basis of education, intellectual outlook, 
and borders of knowledge, and will prevent free intellectual interchange. 
English is in the process of becoming the lingua franca of intellectual India, 
and it would be a bad day for her if this process is to receive a set-back. 

(ii) (a) At present, University students generally have not, on their entrance to 
the University, a sufficient command of English. 

(b) English should be the medium of instruction, as far as possible, from the 

lowest of the upper four classes of secondary schools and should be exten- 
sively used in the upper two classes. 

(c) No; education in English in the lower clsusses should be combined, as far as 

possible, with the direct method of teaching and in the upper four classes all 
subjects should be taught through the medium of English. 

(d) Tes ; but both the methods should be followed side by 8ide4 
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. (e) Yes. 

(/) Yes; but students whose general course of study is other than linguistic must 
not be allowed an honours course in English. 


Wathen, G. A. 

(i) In the Punjab our language problem is peculiar. There is no vernacular that all 

agree to use. Therefore, the only alternative is to use English' as the medium of 
instructipn and examination. 

(ii) (a) I consider that University students on their entrance to the University have 

an inadequate command of English. 

(6) Yet I would not use English as a medium of instruction in secondary schools 
for all subjects for teachers have not themselves a free command, and the use 
of it tends to indescribable cramming which is usually fatal to all intelligence 
and originality. If we had at least one really good master in every scliool we 
might get English better. The reason for tlie low standard is that 
teachers teach and speak a language of which they are seldom masters. 

(d) l*would distinguish between tlio use of the Enghsli language and a study of 
English literature, emphasising the former ; but, in learning English, a school- 
boy might, incidentally, read English lx>oks that could be classed as literature. 
In the higher classes of the University I would definitely make English 
literature a separate subject. 


Watkins, Rev. Dr. C. H. 

(i) Yes; except in Sanskrit, Persian, and the vernaculars. 

(ii) (a) It varies greatly. With some it is very poor. 

(6) and (c) In those subjects (for the higher classes at least) in which it will be the 
medium in the University. 

(d) In ray judgment, the practical training is the main thing, and it is for that 

branch that I consider myself to bo here. 1 do not think it possible without 
this to understand the literature, or to see in what Way it ie “ literature 
at all. 

(e) Except in Sanskrit, Persian, and the vernaculars. 

(/) Yes ; decidedly, and right up to the intermediate it should be both a compul- 
sory, and a main, subject. Afterwards it might bo sufficient, except for those 
who speciaUse in it, to retain it as the medium of instruction. 

What I think much more important is that, if pr.x ticablo, at least one English- 
man should be on the staff for Iiinglish in every affiliated college. The faults 
of Bengal English are largely in the nature of misguided convictions. The 
average student has no idea of the English accentuation of words. Enghsh 
metaphors puzzle them as they never could if they constantly heard idiom- 
atic English, and their most trusted note-purveyors write (and print !) such 
perversions as “ the butt-end ” (instead of the “ butt ”) of ridicule. 
Punctuation is as it happens to come, and some Bengali editors of English 
texts will issue a list of “ Errata” which specifies fewer of them for the 
whole book than there actually are on many of their single pages (I include 
printers’ errors). 


- Webb, The Hon’ble Mr, C. M. 

(i) Iq Burma, for many years, English must be the medium of instruction and of 
examination at every stage above the matriculation in the University coutset 
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Vernacular education tails off rapidly as soon as the stage of primary education 
is passed. There is a comparatively small demand for vernacular middle and 
high school education. There would be but few pupils prepared to take a 
vernacular university course, no vernacular text-books for such a course, and few 
or no teachers capable of conducting such a course. 

(ii) (a) No ; many University students do not have an adequate command of Knglish. 

It is necessary to make a choice between two alternatives, teaching in 
English and in Burmese, both of which have disadvantages. 1 think, with 
more adequate and thorough training in English in the middle and high stand- 
ards, a purely English university course is preferable. 

(/>) As a working knowledge of English is essential in Burma for university 
studies I consider English should be the medium of instruction in all subjects 
for students preparing for matriculation from standard V. 

(fi) I prefer the high f-chool final <‘xamination to a special university matriculation 
examination. I would not necessarily conduct every part of the high 
school final in English. 


West, M. P. 

(i) At present the boys of high English sctiools who go into the University do not know 
English well enough to follow the University course in that language, nor do they 
know tho vernacular with any accuracy. They are languagehiss. Jt appears 
to me that it matters very little which language is finally decided upon, but it 
is necessary that it should be one language. If from the very first the boy is 
taught English, and the mother tongue ts definitely relegated to a merely spoken 
language liJ^e the sahibs" Hindustani, then by eighteen any boy should bo able 
to follow an p]nglish university course, and listen to lectures in English. He 
will not know Bengali accurately. It will bo merely a spoken language like 
the mother tongue of Indians educated at schools in England. 'J'his is one al- 
ternative. The other alternative is to make English the mere second language, 
in this case not so much a colloquial language as one for reading, like the scientist’s 
German. Lectures will be in Bengali, examinations will be answered in Bengali, 
a Bengali necessarily admixed with English echnical terms. Such Bengali is 
common at the present day. So is such English in England on any topic when 
the chief authorities are all written in French or German. (Lewis’ Education of 
the Far East states that in the Japanese science courses a vernacular dictionary 
of technical terms is used.) 

In this case, English as a colloquial language is doomed to disappearance. It may 
remain the language of official conversation, ' as was French in the eighteenth 
century. The ordinary educational product will know almost as much English 
as a public school boy knows French, save that he will be able to read it better. 
But he will not have been educated in * English, nor could he follow a university 
course in that language. 

Personally, I am in favour of this alternative. Looking to the future I do not see 
how any coimtry can develope a system of knowledge written and spoken entirely 
in a foreign language. Nor can a country at this stage of its history change its 
language. Looking to the educational aspect I consider that the loss of time 
and effort deducted from the acquisition of real knowledge for the sake of the 
learning is not worth it. If geography and history were taught in Bengali 
boys might know some. Nor can composition and essay writing be taught as 
an art in an imperfectly acquired foreign language. 

Moreover, how much English is learned from the language of the class-rooms : — 
“ Cloud condensed rain ^ I*' 

It is evident that, more and more, iu the future, the staff of education will be Indian. 
In 80 far ae English men are needed I consider that it is cheaper to pay an English- 
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man his salary for two yeare while he learns the language of the country than to 
pay for a whole educational system for two years while the pupils learn oral English. 
There is no reason why an Englishman should not lecture in Bengali as under- 
standable as the English of a foreign professor. The missionaries give two years* 
language teaching to their new recruits, and they do their propaganda in Bengali— 
and they know more of the country and its ways than the whole education service 
put together. 

I would add a short note ^ to the causes which account for the weakness in English 
of the matriculate since it throws light on the jiroblem whether, if the language of 
education were Bengali, English could still be taught to any useful dogrt)e in the 
more limited time alloted to it. 

The ordinary method followed in teaching English is as follows : — 

The boy is set a certain passage of the English reader to “ prepare Preparation 
means that he must be able to read the passage, translate it into Bengali, 
and, occasionally, give English synonyms. The preparation is done with the 
help of an ‘‘ aid ” or an elder brother. But the teacher sometimes goes through 
a new passage giving the Bengah equivalents. These are noted in the text- 
books. The preparation is usually very easy for during two-thirds of the year 
the boy is revising. The school calculates to get through most of the passages 
fixed for the term in the first half of the term. The rest of the time is spent in 
repeated revisions. The third term is all revision. 

In the class-room the teacher calls on a boy to read. The boy goes on reading for 
a long time. There is no rapid change of reader so as to keep tlie class aw^ike. 
The toaoher very often stands oiiposite the boy reading and pays little attention 
to the rest of the class. He never interrupts with a question. When the 
reading is finished the teacher calls on the same boy usually (sometimes the 
better teachers ask another boy) to ‘‘ expound the passage. He does it as 
follows : — 

Jack 1 climbed I up 1 the bean-stalk I When the whole 

passage has thus been expounded the teacher asks some questions. “ Parse 
Jack spell ‘‘ bean-stalk “ climbed?’* 

The answer to the question “climbed” is “c-l-i-m-b-e-d I ascended.” 

Translation from Bengali into English is taught only once or twice a week. A passage 
of Bengali is dictated in cla^s and boys have to bring an English version next 
morning. The passage is short and difficult. Sometimes it is “ gone through ** 
in class. In any case, the translation is laboured out word by word with a dic- 
tionary or a brother, and it is all in writing. This is practically all the writing 
of English that a boy has' to do. 

The result is that : — 

(A) Boys can read English into Bengali, but they cannot read Bengali into 

English. They caimot translate at sight the simplest fairy tale into 
correct spoken English. 

(B) They cannot understand spoken English (for half the lesson is in Bengali). 

(C) They cannot write fluent English any more than a public schoolboy can write 

fluent Latin. They can only compose “ proses 

The direct method is a complete failure in Bengal schools. It asks too much ol the 
teacher ; it is useless for the upper classes, where complicated ideas or abstract 
words are needed. But, if only English were taught from Bengali into English, 
instead of as at present from English into Bengali, the matriculate pupil could 
be fifty per cent better in half the tima (It is to be noticed that all the text- 
books are in English, usually containing no Bengali at all, at most very little.) 

The matriculation papers encourage this system of teaching. The papers consist 
of a passage to be translated into English, several passages English into Bengali 
a grammar paper. The last is a very pernicious paper asking paraphrases 
parsing, “ give the adjective of It causes, in the schools, an immense ex- 
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penditure of time by boys, whose English is equivalent to fifth-form Latin, in 
learning the feminine of “ dog ” and the “ collective ” of “ patridge 
Teachers know that other methods are better than they are using, but they cannot 
teach away from the j)apcrs. 

For these reasons I think that if the matriculation examination be entirely removed 
from the control of the University, and made subject to persons acquainted with 
school work, an immense improvement of method could be achieved, such that the 
entering college student would be more hopeful material than he is now, and, if 
vernacular bo the language of education, he could achieve a decent knowledge 
oPEnglish by the time he reaches college in spite of the reduced attention given 
to the subject. 


Whitehead, The Right Rev. H. 


(i) I think that the ideal to be aimed at is to make the vernaculars the medium of 
instruction and examination at every stage in the University course ; but I 
do not think that the Lime has yet come for making this change in the University 
course. 

(b) I think that English ought not to be the medium of instruction in any high 
school. It will probably be necessary, however, for the first three classes, 
preparatory to the matriculation, to bo taught in English so long as all 
the University teaching is given through the medium of Enghsh. But I 
should like to see a double set of classes introduced for these top three classes — 
one for students who are going to the University and the other for those 
who are not going to the University. In the latter, I would make the 
vernaculars the medium of education and aim at giving a good working 
knowledge of English, with a vocational education in subjects that will pre- 
pare students for their work in life. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) (a) and (c) No. 

(d) and (e) Yes. 

(/) Yes ; a considerable course whoso object will be to make them acquainted 
with the thought and language of the Victorian and subsequent age, and the 
influence of the progress of the subjects they are studying upon that thought 
and language. 

Facility in expressing themselves in the English language through thesis 
writing, essays, and precis writing. 

Oral Enghsh. 

A well thought out course of reading with the object of imparting to them a 
general knowledge of the world in which they live. I would have in such a 
course something equivalent to the “ general knowledge ” papers of Enghsh 
schools. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

(i) No ; I believe that students should be permitted to use their own vernaculars in all 
university examinations and that, where the desire exists, teaching should be 
given in the vernaculars so far as circumstances permitted. 

(ii) (a) My answer is in the negative ; but I consider that the majority of students have 
on their entrance to the University^ an inadequate command of . English. 
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Only a minoritj^ can talk or understand spoken English, and few are able to 
take down a piece of simple English from dictation. 

(6) I think that the teaching of English would bo improved if schools wore per- 
mitted to make it a second language, and not the medium of instruction in 
the higher classes. 

(c) I am not satisfied ; numbers of teachers of Englisli have not the necessary 

scholarship or familiarity with the language ; they teach “ dictionary ” Eng- 
lish and deplorable grammar and pronunciation. I suggest an oral examina- 
tion in English at the B. A., and in schools more dictation, reading, parsing, 
analysis — in short, a general elevation of sotolarship, competence, and instruc- 
tion. 

(d) Yes ; I would have training in modern English in school, the same with 

some English literature in the first two years of college life, and a more con- 
centrated study of English ^terature, not neglecting grammar, composition, 
conversation, etc., in the last years. 

(e) No ; the choice should be left to candidates. 

(/) No ; I would gladly see the University bring into association with itself the 
* indigenous learning of the country, and confer its degrees on, e.g.^ Sanskrit and 
Arabic scholars who might be ignorant of Englisli. 1 would make English 
merely an optional subject, but would have it understood that a candidate 
might be rejected for an inadequate knowledge of English whatovor the 
course ho offered, if he answiut'd his papers in English. 

(iii) This is answered above, so far as 1 am able to answer it. If the candidate had the 
choice of answering his papers in his vernacular, or in bhiglish, on the understand- 
ing that ho might be failed for inadequate facility in the medium chosen, the 
rest of the problem would remain to bo solved by schools and by parents. 


Yusup, Klian Sahib Maulvi Mohammad. 

(i) The problem of the vernaculars in Bengal concerns itself with Bengali and Urdu 

only. Bengali being the vernacular of the people of Bengal foreign students 
would be obliged to learn it as a preliminary to their understanding the lectures 
were it the medium of instruction. Urdu is the lingua franca of India and, 
further, has pride of place in the affections of the Muhammadans of the largo 
towns particularly; but now that the Muhammadans of villages have entered the 
ranks of students it seems likely that Bengali will come to occupy a larger 
place among educated Muhammadans, especially as it is strongly felt in some 
quarters that it is needed in ordinary competition with the Hindus. At the 
same time, those Muhammadans of the province who cling to Urdu, and refuse 
to learn Bengali, are numerous enough to require that, for some time to come 
at least, education in the Calcutta University should be through the medium of 
English and, in the dreum stances, I am obliged to represent that English 
should remain the medium. 

(ii) (a) Students do not, in all cases, possess sufficient command of English at the 

present entrance stage. 

(6) English should be the medium in the upper classes of the school. 

(c) There should be attention paid to composition and home exercise, but in 

Muhammadan institutions there are features which are more at fault than 
the method of teaching, t.e., teachers stay only long enough to gain teaching 
experience and then find employment in some more lucrative calling. The 
pay and prospects of teachers must be improved sufficiently. 

(d) In schools emphasis should be laid almost entirely upon a practical training 

in English. The study of the literature is not essential at this stage. 

(e) I would advise that answers be given in English at the matriculation 

examination, 




QUESTION 12. 


Do you think that the University should do more than is now done to enooura ge the 
scientific study of the vernaculars of the Presidency ? If so, what changes would you 
advocate ? 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 

The universities of India should have a dual purpose. They should not only 
impart Western or Eastern learning, but should also Westernise oriental education "and 
orientalise Western education. The president of the University of Chicago has said that 
in the past it was from the East that the spirit of culture had gone to the West. The 
spirit of the West should now humanise the learning of India. 

The Calcutta University makes adequate provision for the education of English, 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and some dead and living foreign languages, but lamentably neglects 
the study of the vernaculars of the ])reaidency. Bengali and Urdu (which are the languages 
of the Mussulmans and the livgm. fravea of Indfa) are neglected at the expense of these 
languages. T do not deny the claim of Sanskrit, Arabic, or other languages taught at 
present. I know that Sanskrit and Arabic are the keys to the storehouse of Hindu and 
Islamic knowledge and through these languages alone wc can see the great Hindu and 
Arab philosophers as they are, and not as they appear through the translators’ telescope. 
But they cannot be a substitute for the vernaculars of Bengal. The beauties of a cla.s- 
sical literature alone cannot sustain a nation. Patriotism has as much claim on the 
domain of knowledge as on any other. No one who is not at home among the writers 
of his own land can understand or appreciate the great minds of oth(‘r countries. 

It is the duty of the Calcutta University not only to cultivate the existent Bengali 
and Urdu literatures, but also to build the fabric of the great Bengali and Urdu literatures 
of the future. Great writers and poets may be born, but they need a good deal of making. 

There is no greater mistake than to imagine that no one requires a schooling in his 
own tongue. The universities of England for a long time laboured under the mistake 
till they discovered the great harm they had thereby done to the mother tongue of the 
Englisli people. 

Some may ask what there is to study in the Bengali and Urdu languages. This shows 
but a deep ignorance of the scientific and academic study of philology. The Syrian or 
Egyptian youth who wishes to learn the philology of his own language has to go to Berlin. 
The Persian who desires to learn Dari or Pahlavi has to go to hitrassburg. I do not 
want the student of Bengali or Urdu philology to go abroad. There can bo no greater 
intellectual poverty and shame for a people. 

Again, the history of the Bengali and Urdu literatures affords a life-work opportunity 
to the scholars of any university. 

Composition in one of the vernaculars is at present insisted upon as compulsory in the 
Calcutta University, but this alone can in no way serve any of the purposes stated above. 
Therefore, I would advocate that the Calcutta University should, as a first step in this 
direction, include Urdu and Bengali among the list of languages for the matriculation 
[Beg., ch. XXX sec. 9 (3)] and intermediate {XXXI, sec. 7, Gr. A) examinations for the 
male students like the female students. The Bengali and Urdu languages should be added 
to the list of kinguages for the B.A. degree (XXXII, sec. 4, Gr. A). And Bengali and 
Urdu should be added to the subjects of the master of arts examination (XXXIII, 
sec. 6). 

A conference of distinguished orientalists, held at Simla in July, 1911, recommended 
the establishment of a central research institute on the lines of the School of Oriental 
I.anguages at London, Zr, Ecole Frangaise d* Extreme Orient at Hanoi or the Oriental 
Institute at Vladivostok. The Calcutta Madrassah presents all the possibilities of develop- 
ing into such an institution, A college of Sanskrit and Hindu learning should be added 

( W7 ) 
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fco the Madrassah. The study of Turkish, Chagtav Tartar, and other Turanian languages 
should also bo included. What treasures of historical information could be discovered 
if new light could be thrown on the dark passages of Indian history with the help of these 
languages. The Pandits and the Maulvis should be retained, as urged by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar “ as possessing a depth of knowledge lacking in the modern scholar ”, and 
modern Europe-traine(J research scholars should be added. Students should bo trained 
in original work with a view “ to found schools of Indian history and areha 3 ology, prepare 
catalogues raisonnL^i of manuscripts, develope museums, and investigate the Indian 
civilisation with the help of the medium of Western methods of research in alljlthe 
subjects which comprise Orientalia ”, 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur. 

Bengali and Urdu, like Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, should be recognised as 
second language's, and the University should grant the M.A. degn'e in these languages 
also. 


Aiyer, Sir-P. S. Sivaswamy. 

I do not quite iind(^rstand what is meant by a scientific study of the vernaculars. 
What is wanted is to rescue the study of the vernaculars from the Jieglcct into which it 
has fallen. Every studt'nt should be obliged to acquire* a knowledge of either a verna- 
cular or a classical language* and the standard of know ledge t o be aimed at should be one 
which would enabl(5 the student to appr(*eiato the best treasures of literature in hia 
language. A know ledge of the principles of philology and modern methods of criticism 
may also be aimed at, hut it should only come on tlie top of the stjindard of knowledge 
I have indicated, which is essential tor purposes of culture. 


Ali, The ITon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

The vernacular should be a eornpulsury subject up to the 1. A., and at least two text- 
books on literature and on grammnr should be taught. 


Alt, Saiyufl Muiism. 

Yes; it should he taught as an additional optional subject. 


Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

Yes ; but unless a status is given to the vernacular its progress w ill bo slow. Vide 
my answ'cr to question 2. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 


Of course. We have six (strictly six and a half) teachers of English in the Dacca 
College and one teacher of Bengali. Can anything be more ridiculous ? This is in no 
way due to the organisation of the college, but is the direct result of the requirements of 
the University. I regret to say that there seems to be |itt|o academic enthusiasm for the 
cultivation of the vernaculars, 
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Association of ^University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

We would suggest an honours course in modern languages on the analogy of the 
modern languages tripos at Cambridge and the honours school in modern languages 
at Oxford. 

Such a course should include the following : — 

(а) A modern Indian venacular. 

(б) The corresponding classical language. 

(c) English. 

We would also urge that a higher standard should Ixi rc((uired for tlie vernacular paj>er 
included in the B.A. arts course. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

I do not think it necessary and, if done, it will servo any useful purpose. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

Certainly ; founding of clmirs in tJie University is necessary for this. Also 
scholarships, iirizes, etc., should be institut<‘d in tlx' UniviTsity to compass this end. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

Yes; the University ought to do moi(‘ th.in is now done 1o txicourage the scienti- 
fic study of the viTiiacular . It should nii<1oitako the translation of stamlaid uorks in 
other languages into the ernacular>. 


Banerjer, Gauranganath. 

I strongly snjiport the view that the Calcutta University should do more than is 
now done to eneoiirage the sciimtific study f)f the vernaculars of the pnssidriicy. To 
carry out this satisfactorily the University should introduce a. compulsory course of 
practical training in the use of vernacular language , and also training in the study of 
vernacular literature in all stages np to the degree examination. The eomjiarative, 
historieal, and philological study should form a subject of the j.ost-graduate instruction. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

To encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars of the presidency the Univer- 
sity should do something more than what is now done. It should prescribe vernacular 
text-books both in prose and poetry, and should examine candidates not merely in stvle, 
but also in the subject matter and language of the text -hooks. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

Certainly; the vernacular course and the corresponding examirfation should 
be made more of a reality, and two papers assigned to it. A well-selected course of 
standard prose and poetry, but more extensive than what is now prescribed, should form 
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QUESTION 12 . 


Bakebjbe, Jayoopal — contd . — Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur — BA:NEBJrES, 
Murai.y Dhar — Baner,tee, Ravaneswar. 


the subject of these papers and a demand ought to be made for studying vernacular 
literature vith reference to philology, history of literature, and literary criticism. Too 
subordinate a place is now assigned to the vernaculars, though a good beginning has 
certainly been made by its academical recognition. This subject should be regularly 
taught in the manner in which, for example, English literature is taught in \merica. 

It is the duty of the University to encourage its professois to carry on philological 
researches and write standard books of criticism in tiu' vernaculars on the history of 
literature, on sciontifio subjects, and translate from other languages the classical works. 
They should also prepare an extensive vocabulary for adoption by the country, espe- 
cially in respect of technical words used in the dilTerent sciences. It is time for the 
University to do the work of academies in the West to foster the growth of vernacular 
language, and set up a high standard in stylo. A comparative study of grammar, 
philology and literature is equally necessary. 

Advanced vernacular text-books in history, economics, logic, certain branches of 
philosophy and science can now bo produced under the auspices of the University to 
justify its motto of ‘‘ The Advancement of Learning Journalism in the vernaculars 
should also pass into the hands of university men well -versed in composition and 
possessing a wider outlook and more intelligent and well-iiifoimed grasp of present- 
day problems and capable of discussing matters affecting the government and the 
destiny of a vast population from the sober standpoint of judicious criticism of men and 
measures. 


Baneejee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

Yes ; philological study of the vernaculars should be encouraged and stimulated by 
fellowship and research scholarship. Higher standard hooks in science, mathematics, 
philosophy, etc., should be translated into th(‘ vernaculars by the University, 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 

Yes; the vernacular courses should be carried up to the post-graduate stage and 
should include the following : — 

(a) Specimens of modern and ancient literature. 

(b) History of language and literature. 

(c) Grammar and philology. 

(d) Composition, which is at present the only test required. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

Yos ; the changes proposed are as follows ; — 

(a) Prosody should be included in the matriculation course. Some text books should 

be prescribed for all the university examinations, which should aim at testing 
the attainment of candidates in the subject, as well as the knowledge of the 
text-books prescribed. Allotting a large percentage of marks to translation 
and essay writing is calculated to discourage scientific study. 

(b) Special study of some standard author in the vernacular in the intermediate 

stage should be insisted upon. Rhetoric should remain a partj^of the verna- 
cular course, as at present. 

(c) In higher stages, a study of ancient literature should be eivforcecj, 
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Bakbrjbe, Sasi Sekhar — Bankrjee, Sudhansttkumar — Bai^erji, The Hon’ble Justice 
Sir Pramada Charan — Banebji, Umacharan. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 


I am only competent to express my opinion on the Bengali vornaoular as T have 
little acquaintance with other vernaculars. So far, then, as Bengali is con(M.'rned my 
answer is in the affirmative. What T should like to propose is that it should bo taught on 
the linos of the teaching of English in colleges. 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

Yes ; tho University should make an attempt to ]nit tho study ‘of tho vornaoulars 
and tho study of English on tho same footing by introducing a more conijirohonsivo sylla- 
bus of study in vernacular literature and language for tho different oxaininations. 
There should be two compulsory papers in the vernacular of the } residency, instead 
of one (as in the existing system) m the matriculation, the intermediate examinations 
in arts and science, and the B.A. examination. Ihe first paper should onoourage the 
study of vcrnaoular literature (for which suitable text- books might bo prescribed 
by the University) and the second jiaper should encourage the study of grammar and 
composition of the vernacular. For the B.Sc. examination there should bo only one 
paper in which candidates should be asked to write some scientific essay in the 
vernacular. 


Banerji, TJie Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 


I think tlie study of tlic vernaculars should be encouraged by tho universities, 
but I do not deem it desirable tliat there should be degrees or dij)lomas in the vernaculars. 
Students appearing in tlio higher examinations in arts may be required to sliow a general 
knowledge of their vernaculars by writing essays. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 

Yes ; the vernacular language and literature should bo a subject of study for the 
I. A. and I. Sc. and B.A, and B.Sc. examinations. 

No system of education can bo po)>ular or really successful which does not make 
ample provision for the education of the masses. Education that is imparted through 
the medium of a foreign tongue — as is done at present — may produce liiglily intel- 
lectual men, but their number will always be very limited, and tho knowledge they may 
acquire will remain confined to themselves. If our educationists wish to uplift the illi- 
terate classes by giving them a share in the blessings of kno^v lodge tlioy can do so only 
by imparting instruction in tho vernaculars. Our vernaculars, especially Bengali, are 
indeed no longer neglected ; its inclusion in the B.A. curriculum is, no doubt, a healthy 
introduction. But I believe the study of Bengali literature needs further encouragement, 
and it should be systematically taught for all the examinations from the B.A. ancl B.Sc. 
downwards, and might, with advantage, be made a separate subject for the M.A. oxamin- 
ataon. 

I believe the initiative in this matter was first taken by the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee, and it was through his great influence that Bengali first came to be recognised 
as a subject of study for the several university examinations. 

The Bengali language is very rich, flexible, and resourceful, and it can increase its 
usefulness by drawing largely upon the vocabulary of other tongues, especially Sanskrit, 
its parent stock. It possesses the sweetness and melody of Sanskrit, without its gram- 
matical difficulties and peculiarities, and is fully suited to the expression of the finest 
and subtlest shades of thought and emotion. The Bangiya Sakitya Parisad and its 
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QUESTION 12. 


BaNBRJI, UmACHARAN — C07i/^. — B ardaloi, N. C. — Basu, P. 


branches, the Safntya Sahha and otlier allied societies, which have done admirable work 
in this connection, urge tlie use of Bengali as a medium of instruction in all classes of 
institutions from the highest (o the lowest. Other jiowerful agencies, such as good books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets, Jiave exerted a great intluence in various ways. 


Bardaloi, N. C. 

Yes; there should be regular lecturers in the vernaculars, and there ought to be 
ri'scarch Bcholara. 


Basu, P. 

Yes; the University should do more in this respect than it does at present. The 
present method of including the vernacular as the compulsory second language of one 
paper in the I. A., J.Sc., and B.A. examinations is an improvement on the older 
method of having an optional examination in composition. But its scientific study 
can bo, and ought to be, further encouraged by the University. For this purpose the 
following changes seem to be desirable : — 

(a) The vernacular should be converted into a separate subject consisting of three 
papers. The third paper should be the same as the paper existing at pre- 
sent. The other two papers should bo on texts, as in the case of English 
and the second languages. Speaking for the Bengali language I feel con- 
fident that there ar(\ really good and instructive books which can form the 
subject of study without lowering the standard, as compared with other 
subjects. 

(h) As, at present, the vernacular should be compulsory in the I. A. and I. Sc., 
and, if it be possible without unduly prolonging the course of study, even 
in the B.A. But this may not bo possible in case the new recommend- 
ations of the hoard of higher studies as to the B.A. honours course he 

accepted. At least it ought to be kept there as a proper subject which the 

students would be allowed to take up either in the pass or in the honours. 

(r) Steps should be taken to introduce the vernacular (I can speak for Bengali 
only) as a literary subject in the M.A. course like the modern and classical 
languages. For this purpose text-books in Bengali are abundant even for 
frequent changes of courses of study. Comparative philology, as taught 
at present in connection with Sanskrit, may profitably form a part. The 
only difficulty seems to be at present as regards actual text-books on the 

history of the language. Not that there are no good books, but that they 

are not as numerous as could be desired. Nor are there many really good 
books of criticism. But this is a question of time if the subject be intro- 
duced into the University. 

(r7) In subjects other than linguistic text-books should be prescribed in the 
vernacular, as well as in English, so that their free use would be encour- 
aged in the colleges, although for a long time the medium of instruction 
must remain English. 

Tlie University, with the help of Government, ought to encourage the writing 
of text-books in the vernacular in subjects proper for study in the higher 
classes of ihe University. At One time (forty or fifty years back) the 
writing of text-books all over India was subsidised, so to say, and certain 
funds were advanced to experts for snob purposes. In Bengal Pandit 
Tshar Chandra Vidyasagar, among others, got such financial help for 
writing books for students of the lower classes in schools. TTie result was 
the series of such hooks which are even now standard ones for young boys. 
Thus, paucity of books in the vernacular was removed by ensuring that no 
loss would fall on the authors thereof. The system, with more rigid rules 
and under proper supervision of an expert department of the University, 
mav be profitably introduced for having books written for the higher classep 
of the Upiversity in the vernacular languages, 
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Basu, Satyendra Nath — Bengal Landholders* Association, Calcutta — Bethune College 
Calcutta — Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusak. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

Better arrangements as to attendance at lectures and training in Bengali seeMi 
desirable if certain minimum marks should be, as they are at present, necessary for a pass. 


Bengal Landholders* Association, Calcutta. 

The University should do more than it has now done to encourage the scientilio 
study of the vernaculars of the presidency. We would insist upon a Bengali student 
learning Hindi as a second language, in addition to his own vornacular. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 


If only the University formally recogni.s<\s the vernaculars as the mcdiuii), and 
iJhattacharya, K. C. encourages the production of (‘ollege b'xt-hooks, it will bo giving 

.D a powerful stimulus to the study of the v«‘i naculars. It inay, 

Chatterjee, K. B. , ^ i xi .li i • .li r n • * 

Roy, D. N. however, directly encourage the study in the following ways : — 

Chowdhury, B. K. 


(a) ft may widen the jiresent obligatory tests in vernacular composition into full 

tests in language and literature ; dofiiiito hooks, authors, or periods being 
prescribed lor study. 

(b) It may allow those who ofT(‘r English liteiature as one of their subjects to take 

up option.dly one or moie papers in vernacular literaturi'. 

(c) It may make a comparative study ot the d('veloj)ed vernaculars of India a full 

subject of examination, alternative wdth other subjects. 

{(1) It may arrange for post-graduate research in the philology of the vernaculars. 

My answer to question 11 partly answers this question. Further, the study of the main 
T uri * T vernaculars should iwcive as much attimtion as the language 

or any Luiopean country leceives in the universities ol such 
couhtry. Its bistorts philology, literature, and modern developments should ail form a 
subject ill the B.A. and M.A. degrees. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dry, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

The vernaculars are now recognised up to the B.A. stage by the University as 
subjects of study, but they have been relegated to an inferior position as compared with 
other subjects. 

Lectures in the vernaculars are delivered once a week only, attendance is not compul- 
sory, and about half the full marks, are sot apart in the University examinations for 
translation from English. 8uch nominal tests should be abolished and the teaching and 
examination should be conducted in Bengali, Hindi, and Urdu on the same lines as in 
the case of English. 

The standard vornacular works should bo studied both for their subject matter 
and as models of style. More attention should be paid to the history of vernacular 
literature and the comparative philology of the Sanskritic languages. 

For B.A. students an examination for honours in Bengali, Hindi, and Urdu may 
profitably be instituted as in the case of other subjects. 
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QtJESnON 12. 


Bhakdarkab, Sir R. G. — Bhattacharya, Krishkachandra — ^Bhattacharyya, 
Baikuntha Nath — Bhattacharyya, Dibakar — Bhattaciiaryya, Habidas. 


Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 

The Bombay University docs encourage the scientific study of vernaculars so 
far as it has laid down English and one of the vernaculars as one of the groups to 
be taken up for the M.A. examination. As regards the matriculation a paper on 
a candidate's vernacular might be set at that examination or a certificate from the 
headmaster of his school of the candidate’s having pafssed in the vernacular might 
be considered sufficient. As to the college first-year course, the intermediate and 
the B.A. examinations, the setting of a paper in the vernacular is likely to entail 
an additional burden on students. To obviate this, to a large extent, a theme for an 
essay, instead of a paper on books, might be set at each examination to test the 
candidate’s command over his vernacular. 


Bhattacharya, Krishnachandra. 

The University may encourage the study of the vernaculars by the following 
methods ; — 

(a) Widening the present obligatory tests in vernacular composition into full tests 
in language and literature, definite books, authors, or periods being prescribed 
for study. 

{h) Allowing those who offer English literature as one of their subjects to take up 
optionally one or more papers in vernacular literature in lieu of one or more 
papers in English literature. 

(c) Arranging for post-graduate rosaarch in the philology of the vernaculars . 

(d) Making a comparative study of the developed vernaculars of India a full 

subject for examination alternative with other subjects. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

Yes ; a scientific study of vernacular literature, with appropriate gradations, 
should bo introduced into the matriculation, intermediate, and B.A. examinations, and 
should also form a subject for the post-graduate degree. 


Bhattacharyya, Dibakar. 

The University should encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars of the 
presidency. In order to stimulate that study it should make the vernacular prominent 
by adopting it as the medium of instruction ; all science subjects should be taught in it, 
and it should be made a subject of examination in the M.A, 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 

The University can, and should do, a good deal more to improve the study of 
the vernaculars. We have very good novels, tolerably good dramas and epics, first class 
lyrics and songs, a growing critical literature, and fine old songs, besides translations of 
Sanskrit works. I ‘think Bengali can very easily be raised to the status of an optional 
subject in the intermediate and the degree stage, in addition to being a compulsory subject. 

The intermediate course may be of a slightly higher standard th an th^ present coia*se 
for female candidates. The B.A. course may inolude the following ; — 

^ (a) Poems and epics in the first paper ; 

' (h) Dramas and novels in the second paper ; 

(c) Specimens of old Bengali and history of Bengali literature in the third paper. 
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Bhattaohabyya, Habidas — contd . — Bilattachakyya, Mahomahopodhyaya Kau- 
PEASANNA — Bhowal, Govinda Cilandea — BisvAS, Rai DiKA>fATH, Bahadur — 
Biswas, Chaeu Chandea. 


Bengali literature is likely to get such an impetus from the vernacular medium of 
instruction and examination that provision for an honours course oven might be made 
from now and the course laid down as follow s : — 


First paper 

. . . . Poetry (modern). 

Second 

if 

Epic literature. 

Third 

if 

. Dramas and books of criticism. 

Fourth 


. Poetry (old) tho Vaiahnava literature. 

Fifth 

if 

. . . . History of Bengali litorataro. 

. Translations of Sanskrit books ; philo- 
sophical and religious books. 

Sixth 

if 

Seventh 

if 

. . . . History of Bengal, with special reference 

to epigraphy and archeoological re- 
mahis. 

Eighth 

if 

. . . . Essay. 


In this connection, we sliould gratefully acknowledge that tlie University has done 
much in recent years to foster a scientific study of the vernaculars. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kalipbasanna. 

Yes; the University ouglit to make arrangements for teaching systematically 
the vernaculars of the presidency. There ought to bo mure advanced text-books, and 
lectures thereon should be more systcjuatic, as is the case in tlie other subjects. In 
this connection, I beg leave to suggest that, along with the existing groups for the M. A, 
in Sanskrit, one group for the vernaculars may bo introduced. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandea. 

Yes; for those students whose study would bo linguistic vernacular should be a 
part of their literary course. A vernacular text- book should be fixed for efficient 
teaching of the vernaculars. Text-books on the histones of the vernaculars taught in 
the University should be fixed as text-books. Vernacular grammars should bo taught# 
The teachers of the vernaculars should also bo well read in English literature. As a 
help to the improvement of tho Bengali language a thorough study and knowledge of 
Sanskrit is absolutely requisite as the latter is the basis of tho former. 


Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur. 

To improve tho vernaculars of tho province I think tho University should oncour--^ 
age tho scientific study of the vernaculars, and the University should publish suitable 
books to encourage such study. 


Biswas, Chaeu Chandea. 

My reply is in the affirmative. I would recommend the following : — 

(a) Vernacular (both literature and composition) should be made a compulsory 
subject up to the degree stage. ^ ^ 

(h) A master’s degree should be instituted at the earliest opportunity in the 
vernaculars (Bengali to begin with). 

(c) Scholarships, eto., 3iould be Uberally provided for fostering the study of the 

Vernaculars. 
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question'12. 


Boeooah, Jnanadabhiram — Bose, Jiai Chttnilal, Bahadur — Bose, PIarakanta— Bose, 
Khudi Bam — Bose, Miss Mrinalini — Chakra varti, Chinta Haran — CJAKR .VARTir, 
Nibanjan Prasad. 


Borooah, Jnanadabbiram. 

There should be chairs for the vernaculars in the University to encourage the 
scientific study of the languages and students should be encouraged to take degrees in 
those subjects. I do not think it is done now — at least there is no chair for Assamese 
in the University. , 


Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

Yes ; the vernaculars should form one of the subjects of study and examination up 
to the B.A. stage, and a special M.A. degree may be created for proficiency in 
Bengali. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

Vcs; for the B.A. oxaniination the history of a vernacular language and its 
literature, and a critical study of the writings of a standard vernacular author, should 
form the chief parts of an o[)tional subject. Examinations may also bo held for higher 
degrees in the vernaculars of the presidency. 


Bose, Kiiudi Ram. 

Wilde Uic study of vernacular literature and language should constitute an integral 
part of all the University examinations, as has been the case since the promulgation 
of the new regulations, the scientific study and research of the vernaculars in the 
presidency may very advantageously be postponed or relegated to other literary bodies 
until these dovelope themselves more and more up to a higher pitch of refinement. 


Bose, Miss Mrinalini. 

Practically, tlie only vernacular of the province being Bengali, I do not think that 
the University can do very much more for it than it is doing at present. But I think both 
boys and girls should be allowed to take Bengali as their second language for the matric- 
ulation examination, if they wish it. 


Chakravarti, Chinta Haran. 

Yes; over and above a general knowledge of tlie vernacular a special study of 
some standard author or autliors suited to the capacity of students should be re- 
quired of candidates for all examinations in whicli the vernacular is now one of the 
subjects. Questions should be so framed as to tost the candidate’s general knowledge 
of the vernacular, as well as his special knowledge of the standard works of the author 
or authors prescribed for the purpose. 


Chakbavarty, Nibanjak Pbasad. 

It can never be denied that the University should do much more than is done at 
present to encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars. Vernaculars have now, 
indeed, been incorporated into the University curriculum up to the B.A. standard, but it 
is a great pity to see that really no importanoe is attached to them by most of the colleges 
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Chakbavarty, Niranjan Pbasard — corUd , — Chanda, Tho Hou’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar 
— Chatterjee, The Iloii’ble Mr. A, C. — Chatterjke, Rai Lautmohan, Bahadur 
— ChATTBRJEE, P. K — OhaTTERJBE, pR\MATUANATir. 


affiliated to the University. There is no arrangement for lectures on vernacular 
subjects in colleges, the number of which is, unfortunately, very great. There are, 
indeed, several books retiommended for students, but they are generally meant only 
for improvement in style, and tho reiiding of Ihein is generally neglecded by 
students. It uould be bettor, therefore, to rearniiige tho syllabus in some other way 
tending to be more beneficial to students. 1 would like to suggest, therefore, that up to 
the matriculation sUindard alone l>ooks may bo recommended for the improvement of 
style, as well as tor general information about the literature, but, in all stages al)Ove 
it, the subject may bo treated as a more important one and students may fairly bo asked 
to acquire sufficient knowledge in the history of vernacular literature and should, at 
the same time, be acquainted with several works of standard authors, if j)Ossible. 
Higher examinations and research scholarshi]>s may also be arranged for encouraging 
the scion tilic study of the vernaculars in ditTorent branches, and facilities must bo provi- 
ded for tho publication of tho works of eminent authors, ancient and modern. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumak. 
Yes; it may, for instance, provide readers and lecturers of vernacular. 


CHAT^rjBRJEE, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

The vernaculars should be included in the syllabus of linguistic studies uj) to tho 
highest degrees. Also, all students taking up linguistic studies should bo encouraged to 
study at least one Indian modern language in addition to their own. 

The University should also undertake editing an<l rtqiriiiiing works m the Indian 
languages of earlier centuries. 

A number of post-graduate studentships should be founded for the study of the 
Indian vernacuiars. Prizes and medals should be awarded, Ojicn to students at dilTorent 
stages of their University career, for composition and original work in the vernaculars, 
apart from the ordinary degree examinations or examinations preliminary to degrees. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lautmohan, Bahadur. 

1 think that Bengali should be taught as literature and a graduati^d course intre- 
dueed for all examinations from the matriculation to the bachelor stage. Researcli 
work should be encouraged in the bachelor stage. For tho highcist (‘xaminatioiis of 
the University, in which the submission of a thesis is reiiuired, option should be given 
to students to write tho thesis in Bengali if they so choose. Prizes for research vl^ork 
in tho vernaculars should be given. 


Chatterjee, P. K. 

The present University regulations have made no provision for regular courses of 
training in the vernaculars. Consequently, students, as a rule, do not pay much 
attention to these subjects. To devote one’s best energies to acquiring a fairly good 
knowledge of English and, at the same time, to neglect the vernaculars, docs not seem 
to me a very desirable state of affairs. A course of lectures in the vernaculars should 
be definitely prescribed by the University, as in the case of other subjects. 


Chatterjee, Pramathanath. 

This question is very intimately connected with tho question immediately preced- 
ing if. If vernacular education is to make any headway in the country, and if schools 
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CHAiTEnJEK, Pkamathanath — conW.— CHATTiiUJEE, Kamanakda— Chattbejeb, Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra — Ohatterjee, Satis Chandra — Chattbejeb, Suniti 
Kumar. 


and colleges on a vernacular basis arc to be established, it is absolutely necessary to pre- 
pare suitable text-books in science and mathematics, philosophy and history, medicine 
and engineering, and other subjects. The University should lose no time in editing such 
books, under the supervision of Indian experts, on those subjects. Fortunately for Bengal 
such men arc nob rare in the country. The existing method of teaching Bengali and Urdu 
is quite amateurish, and should bo replaced by a more seicntiiic method so that it may be 
possible for the UnivcTsity to confer the highest degree m the subject. I am decidedly 
of opinion that few Indians can achieve the very highest results in the domain of English 
literature and, if modern India is to leave any mark in the literary world, it will be 
recorded in the mother tongue of the people. The genius of a nation can only bo expressed 
in the language of the country. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 


Yes ; suitable courses of study should bo prescribed. 

Teachers of these courses should have a thorough grounding in philology and com- 
parative philology. Mere Sanskrit iiandits will not do. 

The University professor or professors in charge of the scientific teaching of a verna- 
cular should have real scholarship. The chairs should bo filled after duo advertisement 
of vacancies. 

I may bo allowed to say hero that Bengali literature should bo read more as literature 
than it is at [iresent, and that the great majority of books rocommendod or proscribed 
should not bo tlioso written in an artificial, .stilt al, and ornate Sanskritic style, 
Mussulmans object, and rightly object, to the proscription of such books. I also 
consider them objectionable from the point of view of style and diction for Hindu 
students, too. Bengali is not, as S iiiskrit pandits would have m believe, Sanskrit 
with only the verbs and case endings vernacularisod. It has an indeiiondont existence. 
Non-Bengali members of the Commission may have some idea of the kind of Bengali 
style generally favoured by the University if I say that it is Bengali Johnsonese 
sometime 3 run m id. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

Yes ; by providing more chairs for the study of the philolpgy, history, and litera- 
ture of vernacular languages and by publishing old standard works of vernacular languages 
with proper introductions and annotations. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

It is possible, as well as de.sirablo, to encourage the scientific study of the verna- 
culars of the presidency by making thorn the media of instruction and of examination, 
as far as possible, in the course of school and university training. In fact, except in 
technical subjects, the vernacular should be the medium up to the highest teaching. 
This, however, is not quite practicable under the circumstances in which we find the 
vernaculars of the presidency at the jirosent day. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

Certainly , there is a growing interest among Indians themselves (at least among 
Bengalis and Tamilians) in the scientific study of the vernaculars. Recently, some 
theses were submitted to the University on subjects connected with Bengali literary history 
and philology and, in all cases, the examiners have spoken highly on the merits of these 
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theses. The University has appointed a reader in Bengali, and some valuable publi- 
cations have been the result of this appointment. But the University should certainly 
do more. Among other things I would suggest the following : — 

(a) Institute examinations in the vernacular (Bengali) for the M.A. and B.A. (pass 

and honours) degrees, and for the intermediate and the matriculation. The 
honours B.A. and M.A. courses in Bengali cannot but promote a spirit of 
research in the candidates who will take these up. [I would refer’ to a course 
of studies in Bengali for honours B.A. and M.A., which has been prepared 
by Mr. Sushil Kumar De, M.A. (University Lecturer in English), in consult- 
ation with several other gentlemen and myself, and which has been appended 
by Mr. De in his reply to this question.] Students from the early under- 
graduate period may be made to pay due attention to the scientific study 
of their mother tongue if the University draws up a suitable syllabus and 
publishes or recommends books on the subject by competent scholars. 

(b) Institute research scholarships, readerships, and professorships, etc., for the 

scientific study of the vernaculars. At present, there is no endowment (except 
one) for this purpose. Scientific subjects have received greater patronage in 
the University than arts subjects ; one or more research scholarships for 
the study of the vernaculars are urgently necessary. 

(c) Send scholars doing research work in vernacular philology to foreign universities 

to bettor qualify themselves in their subject, and to different linguistic areas in 
India to study the allied vernaculars in order to bo bettor enabled to pursue 
their investigations into historical and comparative grainmar. 

(d) Undertake the compilation of a dictionary of Bengali on the lines of the Oxford 

Dictionary, or of a dictionary of the Prakrit dialects. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

Linguistic studios can never bo complete without a scientific knowledge of one’s 
own vernacular. Besides, neglect of the vernacular will tend to generate an educated 
class, segregated from the rest of the people — a result much to bo deprecate 1. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice 8ir Asutosh. 


The University should do more that it has now done to encourage the scientific 
study of the vernaculars of the presidency. I would insist upon a Bengali student 
learning Hindi as a second language in addition to his own vernacular. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuran Mohan. 

To encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars of Bengal a professorship 
should be created by the University for the study and teaching of Bengali and there 
should be research scholars under him to carry on investigations in that subject. 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray. v 

Yes; the vernacular should be placed on a footing of perfect equality with Sanskrit, 
Pali, Arabic, and Persian so far as the B.A. honours and M.A. examinations are con- 
oerned. The University should employ eminent scholars to translate into the vernaculars 
valuable works written in foreign languages. These Works should be recommended as 
teit-books by the University* 
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Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

I think that the University shouki found uliairs for tho scientific study of the verna 
culars and should undertake to collect and publish old inanusciipts in these languages, 
Useful work in this direction is, 1 undorstand, being done by tho Bangiya Bahttyu Parmu 
which should receive every support. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Koy. 

Yes; the University should do more to encourage the scientific study of the verna- 
culars of the province. Nothing is practically being done in this respect by the Uni- 
versity except by making examination in the vernaculars compulsory up to the B.A. 
and B.So. standards. The scientific study of Bengali literature which is based 
on Sanskrit involves, however, a regular study of Sanskrit grammar and Sanskrit 
literature)|. Bengali literature cannot be properly improved or developed in the 
right direction or be made a rich literature without a proper study of, and without 
basing it on, Sanskrit literature which is really its mother. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the study of Sanskrit literature and grammar should have a far better consideration 
at the hands of the University authorities, and should bo far more widely read as a 
compulsory second language by Hindu students of the University than at present. 
The misfortune, however, is that very few among our best English scholars are real 
Sanskrit scholars who could be real judges of tho place which the study of Sanskrit 
should be given in the development in the right line of our Bengali literature. But, 
in any case, if Bengali literature is to be properly developed on the right lines so as to 
be able to occupy a high rank and a place of dignity among the vernaculars of the 
country, and if we want our vernaculars to help and influence us in maintaining our 
highest national ideas, the making and development of it must be in the hands of rnefl 
who are great Sanskrit scholars as well. 


Chaudhury, The Hoa’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

If the object of the scientific study of the vernaculars of the presidency is to create 
in students a more intelligent interest in languages surely there is much room for 
further improvement in the method of teaching them. At present, the aim, especially 
as regards Bengali, is to Sanskritise it. The University encourages autliors who 
write with this aim. As the Dacca University Committee Report observes : — “Bengali 
literature is at present permeated mainly by Hindu ideas and there is a great paucity 
of literature on subjects derived from authentic Arabic or Persian sources such as will 
interest Muhammadan students I may name a number of books which are at 
present included in the text-books for the various university courses which are highly 
distasteful to Muhammadan sentiment. There are others as well which are swamped 
by hundreds of Sanskrit quotations and in which at least fifty per cent, of the words 
used are from Sanskrit. It is, therefore, highly necessary that the University should 
exert itself to remove this defect with a view to a better understanding of the 
language by students. Bengali is the product of the joint patronage of Muhammadans 
and Hindus alike, and the University should not exercise its power and influence to 
convert it into a mainly Hindu language. Any attempt, therefore, to encourage the 
scientific study of Bengali ought to bo helpful tx) both the communities. 

The scope of tho vernaculars of the presidency is so limited, if viewed in proper 
perspective, that, as I have suggested in rny answer to question 4, one can master 
them if properly taught before he enters the University. I am, therefore, opposed to 
the regular teaching of the vernaculars above the matriculation standard. To attempt 
to provide for a further teaching of tlie language beyond the matriculation is to place 
before the students a Sanskritised form of the language which can easily be understood 
by those Hindu students who have had a training in Sanskrit in ^e matriculation 
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classes, but will be wholly unintelligible to Muhammadan students who have had no 
previous training in Sanskrit in the matriculation stage, but have taken Arabic 
or Persian. Muhammadan students will, therefore, be adversely affected as compared 
with Hindu students inasmuch as they will have to pay special attention to this sub- 
ject at the sacrifice of other important subjects. 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

The phrase “ scientific study of the vernaculars ” is somewhat vague; at least 
I am not sure that I have grasped its full meaning. Even under present conditions 
the University should do more than is now done to encourage the study of our 
vernaculars. The lines on which I think our University should at once proceed may 
be briefly summed up as follows : — 

Text-books on Bengali literature should be prescribed up to tbe B.A. standard 
and separate question })apers should bo set on those text-books. In the 
M.A. examination the Bengali language and ils connected philology should 
be included as one of the subjects. 


Cocks, S. W. 

I am entirely ignorant of the vernacular.s of Bengal. If they have as little litera- 
ture and as little philological value as the vernaculars of Burma it ih unlikely that a scien- 
tific study of them would give results at all proportionate to the time and labour. 

The tendency sb wn by a certain number of educated Indians to exalt the vernaculars 
and to depreciate English is reactionary and regrottabl(‘. Tt is saf(‘ to assert that no 
jYidian vernacular compares with the chief Euroyiean languages, say French, English, 
German, and Italian, as an insti-umcnt of thought. Many of them are inadequate even 
for the purposes of a school curriculum. The mental diwclojmicnt of a race whose sole 
instrument of thought is defective, and wduch possesses no key to the world's storehouse 
ol knowledge, must be hampered. Tt might be argued that a race which has evolved .so 
imperfect a vehicle for the communication of thought as Burmese, for instance, has never 
felt the need, and docs not pos.sess the capacity, for high dcvclopmont. But this* conclusion 
is negatived by the facts. The Burnuin educated in English has sliow n the ability to handle, 
and the intelligence to appreciate, a mo.st highly finished iiiKtrument of thought. The 
higher education of the ablest individuals and the dcvidopment of a. numerous body of 
intelligent citizens in the only province of India with which 1 am familiar seem to me 
inseparably connected with the use of a modern Euro])(‘an language as the medium of 
education. In India that language must obviously ho English. 


CuLLis, Dr. C. E, 

This is a question which would be best dealt with by the University it. self. The 
determining factors should be tiie wishes of the community and the prospects of en- 
hancing the efficiency of elementary erlucation. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

Vemaoular language and literature may he prescribed as one of the optional 
subjects for all examinations up to the B.A. * ^ 
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Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

I think that this presidency has got only one vernacular, and it is Bengali. The 
University should do more than is now done to encourage the scientific study of 
Bengali. For this purpose I would suggest the following changes : — 

(a) At the matriculation, I. A., and B.A. stages suitable text-books should be prescribed 

and examination should not be simply in translation and composition, but 
questions on the subject matter of the texts should be set. 

(b) At the I. A. stage there should be two papers in Bengali, while at the B.A., stage 

Bengali should rank as an independent subject, with three papers. 

(c) An examination for the M.A. degree in Bengali should be introduced. 

(d) Attendance at lectures in Bengali must be made obligatory. 


Das Gupta, Surendranath. 


Bengali is now taught only in name though it has been fixed as one of the 
compulsory subjects by the University. The text-books selected are generally of an 
elementary nature. Students never buy them and some of them are such that 
Ubey are not worth studying or buying at all. It is extremely necessary that 
proper attention should be given to the study of Bengali and this can only be done 
by so arranging that Bengali should be treated as a separate subject, having text- 
books and professors as in the case of any other subject. There should also bo an 
M.A. course in it. A historical and philological study of the subject is essentially 
necessary and, in the M.A. course, this side may be made prominent. Some courses 
of Pali, Prakrit, and Sanskrit should be associated with it in order to equip the 
candidate properly in his subject. 


Datta, A. C. 


Yes ; and for that reason I have advocated smaller provincial universitie.?, so 
that the vernaculars of each province may find adequate representation in the curricula 
of the University. 


Datta, Bibhutibhuson. 

Yes ; the University should take early steps to encourage the study of Bengali, 
which is the vernacular of the presidency. It can bo 'pro'perly done : — 

(a) By including Bengali in the list of the subjects in which a candidate may be 
examined for the degree of master of arts (Reg., chap. XXXIII, 5). 

(h) By giving it the status of English in all the University examinations. 

(c) By establishing scholarships for research into the ancient literature of Bengal. 

The award of a Nobel Prize for literature to the Bengali poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
and the way in which the translations of his writings has been received by the scholars 
of Europe and America, well justifies the richness of Bengali literature. Moreover, 
in the opinion of the recognised authorities. Sir Rabindranath is not the only good 
writer of Bengali, but there are others of equal eminence. Hence, there cannot be any 
doubt that Bengali is fit to be put as a separate subject for the M.A. degree. The Indian 
Universities Commission of 1902 was strongly in favour of the inclusion of the v^naculars 
^8 a subject in the higher courses, even up to the M,A, 
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De, Har Mohun. 

Certainly; there should be a prescribed course of readings in prose and poetry. 
The pieces should be selected from the works of standard and famous authors. The 
compilation should consist of selections from famous authors of ancient, transition, 
and modern periods. This paper on vernacular should be compulsory. 


De, Satischandra. 

Yes; there may bo created an M.A. degree in Bengali for example; but none 
should be allowed to offer Bengali for the M.A. who did not take up Sanskrit as one of 
his subjects in tlie B.A. examination. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

In answer to this question, I shall confine mys(‘ll to one of the vcrnaeiiinrs, viz.^ Ben- 
gali, on which alone I am comj^otent to sjx'ak, 

Sir William Hunter, one of our vieo-ehane(‘llors, sajd in 188f) that our vernaculars 
ha 1 no liter<Mture to speak of ; hut the re(‘('nt (‘fforts of indivudnal seliolars, as well as of 
learned assemblies like the Ban(,iy,t Sahityn Pat ifhdd, devoted ciUn (d y to the study of and 
research in Bengali, have, in a great measure, eorreeied and dis[)io\ e(l tin’s Iiasty estimate. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Slnistri iii an original and erudite pajier on tlie verna- 
cular literature of Bengal fitst brought to light in 18tU the namo.s nt as manv as 150 
forgotten writers of ancient Bengal whose works exist not in inaeei'ssiMi' maiiuseript, 
but in print. From tliat time the earlier ellorts of Rijnarain Bose, Caiigaeliaran 
Sarkar, K. 0. Diitt, and the moie reiaait i oiitrilmtions of Dincsli ('hamiia Sen and Hara- 
prasad Shastri have conclusively proved that, even before (^acalmon sang or Jlede cliro- 
niclcd, Bengal possessed a marvellous body of literature that attained considerable per- 
fection and bad travelled to other countries. Vigorous search for manuscrijits within 
the last three decades, especially that undertaken hj^ the SaliHya Pau^^had, has dis- 
covered and brought together no less than 3,000 important manuscTijits of olden times. 
The importance of the study, however, is not notable fiom the IitiTaiy point of view • 
but, as a recent report of the Pahifya Pari^had says . — the jirovineos Of Bengal have 
suddenly been discovered to be rich in treasures that he hidden from pulilic knowledge 
and which, when unearthed, will furnish matei ial for filling many a gap in the narrative 
of the people’s social and political history 

Times have changed since Sir William Hunter sjjuke and the importance of tlic verna- 
culars, especially Bengali, is now^ recognised hy the [Jmvcisity Regulations. But this 
recognition, although it has ))opuLirised the subject, is not adequate to its increasing 
importance. Representations have been made before the University authorities demand- 
ing a systematic study of, and examination in, the vernaculars and urging that we should 
no longer be satisfied with mere ‘‘ models of style and cliaraeter ” to wliich the University 
recommendations are now limited. There was a time when^the lichness and capabilities 
of the literature were yet unknown and when the Anglo-Indian contagion affected the 
80 ‘Called “ Young Bengal ” and beat vainly against the study of the vernaculars but 
if the tide is now decisively turning and the richness and vast promise of the vernacular 
literature is beyond question and if such study is avov/edly one of the foremo.st objects^ 
of our University Regulations to promote, it is time indr ed for insisting upon larger 
University recognition of the hitherto neglected cause of the vernaculars. 

One of the unavoidable consequences of the non -recognition of the vernaculais by the 
University has been that students are never taught to write, speak, or think correctly 
and fluently in their mother tongue and aie, consequently, dxiven, through an anomalous 
necessity, to the laborious acquisition of a foreign tongue in which all their studies are con- 
ducted. I have elsewhere pointed put the immerige amount of intellectua} wastage which 
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this system entails, and which leads to unavoidable weakness in other directions. If, 
on the other hand, the study of the vernaculars is encouraged, and facilities are afforded for 
its further expansion, we shall get, in a very short time, gratifying results in the develop- 
ment of educational and general literature and commendable text-books to supersede 
or supplement the existing text- books in a foreign language. Moreover, the amount of 
time and energy which is partially wasted over the acquisition of English may be profitably 
directed towards the acquirement of other branches of knowledge. Our system of edu- 
cation has been alien and denationalised : while every such system, if it is to bo sound, 
ought to imply the encouragement and utilisation of the national tongue as one of its 
basic principles. 

What has been said above will, it is hoped, abundantly make clear that it is not only 
eminently feasible and desirable, but also imperatively necessary, that this University 
should no longer coniine its attention exclusively to Western literature, but tjmt it should 
also take in hand, promote, and develope the teaching of the vernaculars of the country. 

External conditions are favourable. The tendency towards vernacular — writing and 
teaching in vernacular — is steadily increasing. University recognition will further promot e 
and expand this tendency. The olijection that there are no suitable text-books can only 
be advanced by misinformed, ill-advised, and short-sighted critics ; and there is absolutely 
no need for the ignorant ap])rehension that the standard would be too low and easy. 

In order to give material shape to any recognition which the University may consider 
proper to extend to the teaching of Bengali I propose that Bengali should be made one of 
the alternative subjects in the matriculation, 1. A., and B.A. examinations (both pass and 
honours). Instead of the existing compulsory Bengali ])a])er in all these examinations, 
in which only some books are ri'coiiimencled as models ot style, and in which only a genera) 
paper, more or loss, on (^ssay writing and composition is set, I would propose that the 
paper should be ])ropcrly reconstituted and a thorough and systematic study of the sub- 
ject bo recommcndiKl, consisting of several [lapcrs distributed over the history of Bengali 
literature, Bengali philology, drama, prose and poetry texts, comparative literature, 
and essay. I submit an appendix setting forth a tentative scheme of studies in the 
light of the proposal made above. 

There may be apparent ditlicultics in the w.iy which must not be overlooked and must 
bo overcome should the University find it convenient to accept such courses of studies. 
Some of the most important and valuable works arc still inaccessible and exist in a manu- 
script form ; editions of some of the printed works, again, are scarce and difficult to obtain ; 
some works, again, have not yci lioen properly and critically edited. Some excellent 
selections from Bengali literature have been published — -yet much work remains to be 
done in this direction. If a systematic and critical study is encouraged, no doubt, workers 
in the field will not b<; found wanting : but, at the same time, the University .shall have to 
undertake some part of this work. If necessary, it may obtain assistance from learned 
bodies like the Sahitya Parishad and other societies existing in the country for the study 
and encouragement of Bengali. But, even with the materials and resources now at our 
disposal, we can, as the tentative appendix submitted by me will amply demonstrate, 
make a tolerably good, though modest, beginning. 

I cannot conclude this perfunctory statement of my views on the subject without 
referring to the possibilitie.s of research work in this direction. In spite of the fact that 
serious investigation in this neglected field has often been considered to be a thankless 
task workers are numerous in this field and the quality and quantity of their work have 
amply proved how eminmitly fruitful this untrodden field of rc.search must be. Not to 
speak of the re.searches of speciali.sts like Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, Basantaranjan Ray, Bijay Chandra Majumdar, Raraendra Sundar Trivedi, 
and others, whose contributions have vastly enriched ajid paved the way for fruitful 
work in this direction, I may be allowed to point out that only this year two thesea, one 
on Bengali literature and the other on Bengali phonology, foiv the Fremohand Roychand 
Studentship, were considered by competent examiners to have reached a very high stand- 
ard of excellence and, of these, one at least was lucky enough, in the midst of an unusually 
stiff competition, to capture the much coveted scholarship and thus establish the impOTt- 
anoe of Bengali as a highly productive field of research. The University, again, on 
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another occasion in 1915, was compelled to recog nhso the claims of the vernacular and 
bestow the Griffith Memorial Piize tor original research on a thesis relating to Bengali 
Jiteraturo. A very learned tho'^is again, on the origin ot the Bengali <ilphabet \\as the 
recipient of the Jiibilcv^ Keseaich Prize for 1915, and this monograph is being published 
by the University. This prize was for a second time bestowed this year on a ])apor on 
Bengali ])hilology. With these two or three recent instances in point the University 
should not be slow to extend its generous recognition to the demands on, and necessity for, 
research work in this hitherto neglected Held and to make adequate ]irovision for it. 
In this direction it may get material assistance from the Sahitya Purisfiad which, 
with its uniiiue collection of Bengali books and maniisci ipts, its museum, its lecture-hall, 
its journal, its numerous branches all over the country, and, above all, its intimate 
connection with the literary and scientitic men of Bengal, most of whom are on the roll 
of its members, will be in a position to render very Vtiluable aid to the University. 


APPENDIX. 

pROrOSED SCHEME FOR THE STUDY OF BENGALI. 

Matriculation, 

Paper /. — Easy selections from old and middle Bengali texts. 

Paper II. — Modern Bengali texts, including essay. 

Intermediate Exmnination in Arts. 

Paper I. — Prose — Middle and modern Bengali texts, including selections. 

Paper II. — Poetry — Old, middle, and modern Bengali texts, including selections. 
Paper III. — History of Bengali literature (rudimeiitb) and essay. 

Bachelor of Arts {Pass). 

Paper L — History of Bengali literatiue, including elements of Bengali jihilology. 
Paper //.t— O ld Bengali texts. 

Paper III. — Middle and modmn Bengali texts. 

Bachelor of Arts (Honours). 

Paper I. — History of Bengali literature. 

Paper II. — Bengali philology, with sjieeial reference to languages of Indo-Aryan 

group 

Paper III. — Old Bengali texts — Buddhistic. 

Paper IV. — Old Bengali texts — Non-Buddhistic. 

Paper V. — Middle Bengali texts. 

Paper VI. — (i) Special movement in, or type of, Bengali literature ; or 
(n) Writings of a prescribed author. 

Paper VII. — Comparative literature— Indian and European. 

Paper VIII. — Essay. 

Master of Arts. 

Paper 1. — (a) History of Bengali literature in special. 

(b) History of Iiido-Aiyan literature m general. 

Paper II. — Essay (for philological subjects, at the opjtion of the candidate). 

Paper III. — Old Bengali texts. 

Paper IV. — Middle Bengali texts. 

(Language Grouxx) 

Paper V. — Sanskrit texts, grammar, elements of rhetoric, and poetics. 

Paper F/, — General knowledge of Prakrit and Prakrit grammar. 

VOL* X 2 N 
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Paper VIP — (a) Indo-Aryan philology — Aryan speeches — primitive Aryan — Vedic — 
Non- Aryan linguistics and the Aryan speech in India. 

(h) History of the Bengali language. 

Paper VIII » — Comparative grammar of Vedic, Prakrit, and Bengali : phonology, 
morphology, byntax, metrics. Old Indian palaeography, and Bengali 
alphabet. 

(Literature Group.) 

Paper V , — Comparative literature — Indian, Islamic, European. 

Paper VI — History of the Bengali language (as in paper VII — language group). 

Paper VIL — A movement or period in Old Bengali literature. 

Paper VIIL — Modern Bengali literature — texts (prose, poetry, or drama)— or a 
movement. 

(This scheme for tl e M.A., which has my full approval, has been drawn up by Pro- 
fessor Suniti Kumar Chatter ji. University Lecturer in English, and has been inserted 
here at his request.) 

N.B . — In paper V, instead of “ Sarskrit Text ** I should like to insert “ Elementary Knowledge of 
Sanskrit ** up to the B. A. pass standard. 

List of Old Bengali standard works edited and published. 

(This list does not pretend to be exhaustive, but it enumerates all the important books 
and their easily accessible editions. In drawing up this list, and the foregoing scheme,. 
I have consulted and received much help from Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Univers- 
ity Lecturer in English, Babu Basanta Ranjan Roy, Keeper of Manuscripts in the 
Sahifya Parishad, and other persons qualified to express opinions on this topic. The 
following list in particular is mainly the work of Babu Basanta Ranjan Roy.) 

I. From the earliest time to 1400 A.D. 

1. Baudha Can 0 Doha (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 

2. Mayanamatir Gan (Dacca Sahitya Parishat). 

3. ^ri Kr^na Kirtana by Candidasa (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). , 

4. Padavali by Candidasa (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat and other editions). 

5. Padavali by Vidyapati (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat and other editions). 

6. Rainayana by Krttibasa (Bangabasi and also a part edited by Vangiya Sahitya 

Parishat). 

II. 1500 A.D. 

7. Padmapurana by Vijaya Gupta (Ed. Tara Prasanna Ghosh and others), 

8. Mahabharata by Vijaya Pandita (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 

9. Mahabharata by Sri Karana Nandi (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 

10. Sri Vijaya by Gunaraja Khan (Ed. K. N. Dutt and other editions), 

III. 1600 A,D. 

11. Minacetana by Syamadasa (Dacca Sahitya Parishat). 

12. Govinda Candra Gita by Durlabha Mallika (Ed. Sib Chandra Sil). 

13. Kadaca of Gobindadasa (Sanskrit Press Depositary). 

14. Caitanya MaAgala by Jayananda (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 

15. Caitanva BhSgavata by BpndabanadSsa (Ed. Atul Krishna Goswami, Amrita 

Bazar Patrika Office and other editions). 

16. Caitanya Mangala by Locana D5sa (Ed. Atul Krishna Goswami). 

17. Prema Vilasa by Nityananda Dasa (Ed, Ramnarayan Vidyaratna). 

18. Advaita Prakai&a by li^ana Nagara (Amrita Bazar Patrika Office). 

19. Candi of Kavikahkana (Ed. Akshya Chandra Sarkar, Vangabasi, and other edi- 

tions). 

20. Padm&purapa by Vaii^idSsa (Bhattacharya and Sons), 
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21. Gangamangala by Madhavacharya (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 

22. Mahabharata by Kasiramdasa (Ed. Serampore Press and Vangabasi). 

23. Dharmamangala by Manik Gafiguli (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 

24. Kfsnaprematarangini (Vangabasi). 

25. GovindaKlamrta by Jadunandana Dasa (Ed. Ramnarayan Vidyaratna). 

26. Govindamangala by Duhkhi^yarnadasa (Vangabasi). 

27. Srikrgna Mahgala by Madhavacharya (Vangabasi). 

28. Padabah by Vasudeva Gho^a (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 

29. Padabali by Govindadasa (Ed. Akshya Chandra Sarkar, Kalidas Nath, and other 

editions). 

30. Padabali by Gnanadasa (Ed. Ramani Mohan Mullick and Vangabasi). 

31. Padabali by Balarama Dasa (Ed. Ramani Mohan Mullick and Vangabasi). 

32. Padabali by Raya^ekhara (Ed. Ramani Mohan Mullick and Vangabasi). 

33. Vaisnava Female and Musulman Writers (Ed. Abdul Karim, Brajasunder 

Sanyal, and Ramani Mohan Mullick). 

IV. 1700 A.D. 

34. DurgamaAgala by Bhavani Dasa (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 

35. Candika Vijaya by Kamalalocana (Rangpur Sahitya Parishat). 

36. Jagannath Mahgala by Gadadhara Dasa (Vangabasi). 

37. Caitanya Caritamrta by Kr^nadasa Kaviraja (Vangabasi and other editions). 

38. Narottama Vilasa by Narahari Cakravarti (Ed. Kalidasa Nath). 

39. Braja Parikrama by Narahari Cakravarti (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 

40. Anuraga Valli by Manoharadasa (Amrita Bazar Patrika Office and other editions). 

V. 1800 A.D. 

41. Sivayana by Ramesvara Cakravarti (Vangabasi). 

42. Dharmamangala by Ghanarama (Vangabasi). 

43. Ramarasayana by Raghunandan Goswami (Vangabasi). 

44. Vidyasunder by Raniprasada (Vangabasi and other editions). 

45. Vidyasunder by Bharatacandra (Vangabasi and other editions). 

46. Ka^iparikrama by Jayanaiayana (Vangi3^a Sahitya Parishat). 

47. Gangabhaktitarangiui by Durgaprasada. 

Selections. 

1. Typical Selections from Bengali Literature or Vahga Sahitya Paricaya, 2 \ols., by 

Dinesh Chandra Sen. 

2. Padakalpataru (Ed. Satish Chandra Ray), 3 \ols. 

Padakalpataru, re-edited by Satish Chandra Ray (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat;. 
Padakalpataru (Amrita Bazar Patrika). 

3. Padamrtasamudra by Radhamohon Thakur (Ed. Ramnarayan Vidyaratna). 

4. Gaurapadatarangini by Jagadvandhu Bhacba (Vangiya Sahitya Parishat). 

5. Pracinakavyasamgraha (Ed. Akshya Chandra Sarkar). 

6. Selections from Vaisnava Poets (Ed. Rabindra Nath Tagore, Vangabasi, etc.) 

7. Pritigiti by Abinash Chandra Ghosh. 

Books on the Histonj of Bengali Literature, 

1. Rajnarayan Bose. Bahgal&bha^a O Sahitya Vi6ayak Vaktfta, 

2. R. C. Dutt. Literature of Bengal. 

3. Ramgati Nayaratna. Bangabha^ O Sahitya Vi6ayak Prastava. 

4. Dinesh Chandra Sen. History of Bengali Literature. Bangabhaia 0 Sahitya. 

Vaiwava Literature of Bengal. Caitanya and his Followers. 

5. Article on Bengali Literature in Vi^vakosa. 

6. Articles in the Sahitya Parishat Patrika and other journals. 

7. Sushil Kumar De. Early European Writers in Bengali. (Approved by the Uni- 

versity for Griffith Memorial Prize, 1915.) 


2n2 
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QUESTION 12 . 


Db, Sushil Kumar — contd , — Dby, Baroda Prosaud — Dey, N. N. — D’Souza, P. G. 
— Dunnicliff, Horace B. 


Bengali Philology, 

1. Grierson. Linguistic Survey. Bengali Group. (Contains Bibliography.) 

2. Grierson. Maithili Grammar. 

3. Articles by J. Anderson and others. 

4. Articles in the Sahitya Parishat Patrika, etc. 

5. Sabdatatva by Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

6. Beames. Comparative Grammar of Indian Languages. 

7. Hoernle. Comparative Grammar of Indian Languages. 

8. Jogesh Chandra Raya. Vahgala Vyakarana. 

9. Articles published by Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

10. Sabdakatha by Ramcndra Sunder Trivcdi. 

11. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. Bengali Phonetics. (Approved by the University 

for Premchand Roychand Studentship, 1917.) 

12. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. Bengali Dialects. (Approved by the University for 

Jubilee Research Prize, 1917.) 

13. Rakhaldas Banerji. Origin and Development of Bengali Alphabet. (Jubilee 

Research Prize, 1915.) 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

The University has just touched the fringe of the study of the vernaculars of the 
presidency, and much remains to be done. Formation of text- 1 ook committees for the 
purpose of preparing proper text books seems to be the first stage of the improvement. 


Dey, N. N. 

The vernacular should be a full subject all throughout a candidate's course up to a 
degree and he must bo obliged to study it fully and critically. 

Meritorius original works in the vernaculars ought to be accepted as theses for the 
highest degrees. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

The study of science through the vernaculars is more important at present than the 
scientific study of the vernaculars. It is mainly because the vernaculars have been 
relegated to a secondary position from the lowest rungs of education that the development 
of vernacular literature has been slow. Scientific study of the vernaculars and other 
improvements will follow as a natural consequence as soon as the vernaculars receiv^e 
duo recognition. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 

In the study of certain subjects, e.g., botany, medicine, etc., a knowledge of the 
vernaculars is most important, and I do not consider that it is justifiable to attempt to try 
to replace vernacular names by English ones. The doctor has to attend to his duties among 
the inhabitants of India and it should be his duty — Englishman or Indian though he may 
be — to know the Indian names for diseases as well as the English ones. Similarly, the 
foi‘est officer must know the Indian names for plants recognised among English botanists 
by other names. In the case of chemistry the names of Indian minerals, etc., should be 
learned by those interested. I consider that, in the case of chemistry, English as the sole 
medium of language (after the matriculation) presents facilities, rather than difficulties. 
It would be very difficult to deliver any but the most elementary lecture in vernacu- 
lar. One would be constantly faced with the necessity for using words, formulae, equa- 
tions, etc., for which there is no equivalent in vernacular. At the same time, I strongly 
advocate the teaching of science in schools in vernacular. 
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Dutt, Hebati Raman — Dutta, Promode Chandra — Dutta, Rabindra Mohan — 
Ganouli, Surendra Mohan. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

Vernacular text -books are neither taught nor studied at present with anything 
like eagerness or enthusiasm. Many colleges do not make any real provision for the verna- 
cular teacher. Bengali prose and Bengali j ootry do not lack in high sentimeRts and 
nobility of thought, beauty of expression, or joyousness of flow and I see no reason why 
they should not be studied as rigorously as Enghsh literature. The University should 
select two or three text books and hold rigorous examinations thereon, and students will 
take at once to the careful study of our vernaculars. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

The M.A. in vernacular might be instituted. Every candidate would have to study 
the general principles of philology and their application to the Aryan vernaculars of 
India. 

Every student should know one of these thoroughly and the rest tolerably. 

Intermediate and bachelor courses in Bengali should be regularly taught in class. 


Dutta, Rabindra Mohan. 

The University should do more than is now done to encourage the scientific study 
of the vernaculars of the Presidency. 

The changes I would advocate are : — 

(a) That for the matriculation examination and for the first University examin- 
ation (intermediate) works of standard authors should be studied as text- 
books ; ancient authors should *be studied side by side with modern writers 
(5) The general history of the vernacular literature and language should be a part 
of the course for the degree examination, whereas another part of the Sams 
course should be a general acquaintance with the works of the best literary 
writers. The study of the vernacular course should be made compulsory in 
all stages of the University and pre-University coutscb before the degree ex- 
amination in arts. Science students may be exempted from studying 
the vernacular as a compulsory subject after the intermediate examination. 

(c) Vernaculars that are fairly advanced, like modern Bengali, should be made 
the subject matter of independent study for the M.A. degree examination. 
The course for the M.A. examination will include more extensive and critical 
study of ancient and modern literary writings, and more detailed knOAUdge 
of the history, of the language and literature, than in any former stage of the 
University course. The works of particular authors, both in prose and 
poetry., and the products of our particular movement, may be aho made 
subjects of specialised study. In short, the vornaculir course for the M.A. 
examination may be pres iibed after the model of the English course for 
the M.A. examination under the existing system. 


Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 

The University should encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars more 
than is now done by insisting upon a thorough study of the details with reference to the 
works of standard authors of various ages. At present, the University examinations 
require only a general knowledge of the vernaculars, and the arrangement for teaching the 
ve:naculars in colleges is not at all satisfactory. Definite steps should be taken for teach- 
ing the subject in colleges, and the examination should include general questions on the 
text prescribed. 
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QUESTION 12. 


Geddes, Patrick — Ghosa, Pbatapcandra — Ghosh, Bimal Chandra — Ghosh, 
Devaprasad — Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

Certainly; as the son of a Gaelic-speaking highlander of the discourage‘d generatior 
which did not teach its children, 1 have been powerless to initiate my own into mj 
ancestral vernacular. But I have at any rate the sense to welcome their not un 
successfully doing so for themselves, and have been in every case impressed by the cul 
tural value of their achievement. The essential, of course, is that such study b< 
neither merely “ scientific ”, nor merely “ utilitarian ”, but at once conversationa 
and cultural, t.e., an initiation into the hciitagc and life of the given people; and thii 
as fajr as may be also through saga and song. 

The Renaissance of Danish agriculture and general culture together, since the defea' 
and spoliation of 1864, has notably been through this type of education; and in the 
more recent, but thoroughly kindred, renewals in Ireland, the same association i{ 
manifest. But, if this illustration seem controversial, since complicated with curren 
political feeling, the indebtedness of S(;otland to “ Ossian ” and the balladists, tc 
Burns and Scott, is familiar and obvious. Without the impulses in the vernaculars 
how much poorer and less productive would have been our universities, even in thei] 
studios apparently most unrelated to those. And how much richer might they be 
were they mere awakened to utilise the educative resources latent in the vemaculan 
of their students. The very progressive Welsh University colleges arc also becoming 
conscious of this. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

I do not think that more encouragement is needed for the scientific study of the 
vernaculars. Education is a thing independent of nationality. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

The scientific study of the vernaculars should be promoted by the University 
Something has been already done by giving the vernaculars a place in the curriculun] 
up to the B. A. standard. The next step should be the inclusion of Bengali as a language 
and literature (a “ second language ”) at the B.A. examination, and as a language and 
literature — a subject by itself at the M.A. examination. Vaishnava literature and 
Vaishnava philosophy may be included a'^ an optional section under Sanskritic studies. 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 


Certainly. 

Bengali has been introduced at present as a compulsory subject up to the B.A. 
examination; but the subject is not virtually taught at all; there are no regular pro- 
fessors of Bengali in colleges; even attendance is not compulsory; in fact, it has 
not yet growm^out of the Cinderella stage. 

This ought not to be so. And, further, there ought to be an M.A. degree in 
Bengali. Tamil and Telugu are taught up to the M.A. standard in the Madras Uni- 
versity, and there is no reason why Bengali should not have a like place in the 
University of Calcutta. 


Ghosh, Rai Hahi Nath, Bahadur. 
Yes ; it might do more endowing special prizes and scholarships. 
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Ohosh, Dr. Jajneswar — Ghosh, Jnanchandra — Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kant a — 
Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Saatri — Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar. 

Please see my answer to question 11. 

I would also suggest that the examinations in Bengali should be stiffer than they are 
now, and that they slio ild test not merely the candidate’s training in composition, but 
also his acquaintance with the literature of his country. 

For reasons given above I consider it desirable that English should continuo, to bo for 
some time to come the medium of instruction and of examination up to the B. A. standard. 
But it may be possible to include Bengali among the subjects for the M.A. examination 
if the syllabus comprises, besides literature in the narrower sense of the term, the history 
of Bengali literature, the philology of the Bengali tongue, and the histories of the relgioua 
movements and social changes in the sixteenth and n'neteenth centuries. If such an 
addition to the number of subjects is approved I would admit to the examination and tc 
the degree those only who have a fair knowledge of Sanskrit language and literature. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

I think the University should do more than is now done to encourage the study of 
the vernaculars of the presidency. Tne study of the vernaculars should bo made com- 
pulsory at all stages up to the B. A. and for the M. A. a philological study of the vernaculars 
should be provided for. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

The vernaculars of the presidency have not yet reached that stage of growth and 
perfection which makes the provision of facilities for scientific study necessary ; but in 
the’r present stage of development further encouragement for their study is certainly 
desirable. For this purpose it may be suggested that the vernaculars of the presidency 
should be read in the University course as literature', and not merely as secondary 
language. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

Certainly ; all the facilities for advanced work should be provided for. There 
sh'iull be well-equipped libraries of vernacular works, arrangements for the search of, 
and, where necessary, for the publication of, old vernacular works, preparation and 
publication of useful advanced literature in all departments, under able supervision 
and guidance, with the help of qualified workers. -,1 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

Yes ; the vernaculars of the presidency should be more carefully and thoroughly 
studied. In the higher University examinations a philological study of the vernaculars 
should be insisted upon. Students preparing for the higher examinations must have a 
knowledge of the history, growth, and development of their vernaculars, the causes that 
helped their development, and a short survey of their literature. To effect this end, 
competent teachers of the vernaculars should be employed in schools and collegess and 
more time should be devoted to the teaching of the vernaculars than is done at present. 
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QUESTION 12. 


Goswamy, Haridas— Guha, Jatindra Chandra— Guha, Jites Chandra— Guha, 
Rajanikanta — Gupta, Amrita Lal — Gupta, Bipin Behari. 


Goswamy, Haridas. 


Yes. 

Honours courses and M.A. courses in the vernaculars of the presidency should be 
introduced. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

The University should give greater encouragement to the study of the vernaculars 
of the province than at present. These are at present very much neglected among the 
educated people of the country and, to a certain extent, looked down upon. These are 
being gradually ousted by English eve i in our private, social, and business life. The 
contention of many in favour of this preference of English is that until we can make it 
the lingua franca of India we cannot advance far towards establishing national and poli- 
tical unity in the country. But I think that if English is taught as a compulsory subject 
in our schools and colleges this object may well be attained. It ought to be the duty of 
every university to give special attention to the improvement of the predominant verna- 
cular spoken within its jurisdiction, especially if that vernacular possesses great potential- 
ities for development. The Calcutta University owes this duty to Bengali more than to 
any other vernacular. A scientific'^udy of the language is necessary to establish a pure 
and literary standard of it. It may appoint special men for this purpose and publish 
the results of their research in the form of text-books which may be introduced into the 
college classes. Besides this, Bengali literature should be better represented in the Univer- 
sity curricula than at present. 


Guha, Jites Chandra. 

English, I think, ought to be the medium of instruction in the post-matriculatioD 
classes. In the school classes Bengali should be made the medium, instead of English 
as at present, though English must always remain a compulsory subject in all the 
classes. Boys should be required to answer questions in all subjects, except English 
in Bengali. We think in Bengali, however proficient w^e may be in English, and sa 
English is a handicap to the development of our powers of thinl^ing and writing. 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 

Yas , a faculty of oriental {-tudies should be instituted. Facilities (such as a 
well-equipped library) should be afforded by the University for the study of the verna- 
culars of the presidency. Scholarships and prizes should be founded, and certificates 
and diplomas granted for meritorious work. 


Gupta, Amrita Lal. 

For the greater encouragement of the scientific study of the v:)rnaculars candidates 
at every stage before graduation should be required to have not only a general knowledge 
of the vernaculars, but to make a special study of some standard works or authors, and 
provisions ought to be made in the examination system for a special test thereof. The 
vernacular should be recognised and encouraged as a language for prize essays and 
post-graduate distinctions. 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 

The University has merely condescended to recognise that there is such a thing 
as Bengali literature, relegating it to a minor position; but it has not yet made any 
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Gupta, Bipin Behabi — conid . — Gupta, Satyendranath — Gupta, Umes Chandra 
— Haldar, Umes Chandra — ^Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 


serious attempt to encourage the scientific study of the Bengali language. The dialects 
are so very various in the several dictricts, and in the sub-divisions of the same dis- 
trict ; the phonetic variations are so arresting ; the remarkable uniformity of the written 
language in the midst of the diverse spoken dialects, owing to the influence of the 
great Pandits of the Sanskrit College of Calcutta in the mid-Victorian period on the 
moulding of literary stylo in Bengali, is so patent that one wonders why no attempt 
has hitherto been made to make a scientific study of the whole subject. Hindi, 
Urdu, Sanskrit, and other elements have entered into the composition of the Bengali 
language. It has had a long period of historic growth; and yet it has been ignored. 
Bengali poetry has had the most astonishing development, but the University knows 
nothing of it. It has its root in the past, intimately connected with the cultural 
development of the people; but students are shunted off to Anglo-Saxondom where 
they are to explore into the hidden treasures of the Saxon dialects. Bengali prose 
selections are placed before our boys as models of style only. Thus, Bengali literature 
is the neglected Cinderella of the Alma Mater. This problem must be seriously 
tackled or the University will never be able to come into vital touch with the people 
of the soil. As it is, the University is an exotic plant. It is time that the University 
should have a wholly changed outlook. Chairs for the Bengali language and literature 
should be founded, with no brand of inferiority attached to them. Cinderella must 
come into her own. 


Gupta, Satyendranath. 

The following answer has ref 3rence to secondaiy education only. 

There is no scientific study now. This is necessary. Text-books in the vernaculars,, 
should be presciibed for a critical study of the language. 


Gupta, TJmesh Chandra. 

Yes; a special subject of conipulsoiy examination in Bengali and other Indian* 
languages ought to be introduced into the I. A., B. A., and M.A. examinations, andi 
this ought to be compulsory even in the I. Sc., B.Sc., and M.Sc. examinations and; 
the highest standard books in those languages ought to be the text-books. 


IIaldar, TJmes Chandra. 


Yes; the vernaculars should be prescribed as literature for the different examin- 
ations of the University. Research scholarships should also be instituted. 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 


Before answering this question I should like to know what arc actually the' 
vernaculars of Bengal. By the way in which the so-called “ Bengali ” writers have 
commenced a “ purification ” of the Bengali language they have already created tw'a 
Bengali languages. Until, and unless, a practicable compromise is effected by enrich- 
ing the Bengali language by a free introduction and retention of Sanskrit, Arabic, 
and Persian words equally, where necessary, it is useless to consider the question at 
all. The Mussulmans forms the majority of the Bengali population. Even English is- 
formed of the languages of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes and is being enriched witb 
words and phrases taken in from other languages. ^ 
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QUESTION 12. 


Harley, A. H. — Hazra, Jogendra Nath — Hossain, Wahed — Hunter, Mark. 


Harley, A. H. 

I consider that the attention devoted to the culture of the vernaculars -is not suffi- 
cient. Urdu, for instance, is adapted in extraordinary measure as a medium of instruction. 
Composite in origin, it is even now as ready to adopt foreign words when necessary. 
The most has not been made of its classical literature, which some competent judges have 
considered worthy to be regarded as a “ second language ” in this province. I am 
pre^pared to recommend this much, that if the group system of languages be introduced 
into the University course a student should be permitted to attach Urdu language and 
literature to his Semitic group. But, ordinarily, the vernacular should receive more 
attention than at present and its study should be continued \ip to the proposed entrance 
stage. 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 

Yes ; the University should do something more for the encouragement of the 
scientific study of the vernaculars. There should be permanent chairs for research and 
lectures on the vernaculars. Arrangements should be made for the delivery of lectures 
-on the vernaculars at stated periods. 

There are some eminent Bengali professors who may occasionally be asked to deliver 
special lectures in Bengali in their respective subjects. There may be degrees instituted 
for proficiency in t ie vernaculars. 


Hossain, Wahed. 

I do not think that the University has done anything to encourage the scientific 
study of the vernaculars of the presidency. It has not, up till now, even recognised any 
vernacular as the second language for any examination. The credit of developing the 
vernacular of the presidency — rather of the country — to an extraordinary degree is 
mainly due to individual efforts. The University has neglected them altogether. It is 
very desirable and expedient that the University should take proper steps to encourage 
their scientific study in all ^seriousness. I would, therefore, make the following sugges- 
4iions : — 

(a) That the University should recognise them as a second language and raise them 
to the status of a classical language. 

(h) That they should be included in the subjects ior post-graduate study. 

(c) That proper provision should be made for their study in all schools and college i 
affiliated to the University. This may be done by imposing a condition upon 
the managing committees of these institutions to the effect that, unless they 
make proper provision for teaching the vernaculars, their affiliation will be 
withheld. 

It may be mentioned here that there are two chief vernaculars prevailing in this 
presidency — Bengali and Urdu. There is ample provision for Bengali in all schools and 
colleges, but there is hardly any provision for Urdu in the majority of them. In some 
Government and aided institution , (Madras.sahs excepted) there are only one or two tea- 
chers, or Maulvis as they are called, for all the classes, which they can hardly teach satis- 
lactorily. This is a mere apology for teaching Urdu. But many of these institutions have 
made no provision although there has been a great demand for it in re 3ent years. 


Hunter, Mark. 

We have made, in the University of Madras, several attempts to encourage the 
-acientific study of Indian languages,, in all of which I happen to have been rather 
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Hunter, Mark— — Huq, Tae Hon’blo Maulv , A. K Fazlul 


closely associated: and I am bound to confees that the degree of success hitherto 
attained is not sucn as to encourage further effort. 

We instituted courses and examinations for titles in oriental learning expressly 
'designed to bring modern critical methods in language study within the reach of 
Pandits. So far as linguistic science is concerned the thing has never been other 
than a transparent sham, and a committee of the senate has now resolved to recom- 
mend that the titles courses be hereafter recognised as — practically — Pandit courses 
pure and simple. 

We utilised an annual recurring grant from the Government of India for ‘the 
development of the study upon modern lines of the languages of India, especially 
of South India.’ To this end we instituted a professorship of comparative philology 
with special reference to Sanskrit, and we appointed a professor ; wc instituted 
readerships in Dravidian philology, and appointed five readers who were to conduct 
researches under the supervision of the professor of comparative philology, and to 
receive each a salary of Rs. 250 a month. The readerships lasted for three years, 
and then, to everyone’s relief, were abolished. One of the readers produced a b(^y of 
sound pioneer work in Dravidian philology in the strict sense of tin term; another, 
I understand, made some interesting investigations into old Telugii literature; but, 
on the whole, the readerships have been a melancholy failure, and have been the 
source and occasion of some of the most discrebitable incidents— including a law-suit — 
in the history of the University. 

We revised the pass B.A. optional courses in languages other than English in order 
to give critical methods in the undergraduate study of Indian languages at least a 
chance. Those courses are far from popular, and I should bo rather surprisod to learn 
that much in the way of scientific study has been either accomplished or attempted. 

A dictionary of Tamil has boon for some years in ]>reparation under tlie autliority 
of the University, though for the original scheme Government, and not the 
University, was responsible. The editor is an industrious and methodical mission- 
ary, who is assisted by Pandits. They have collected a mass of material, but are 
innocent of critical scholarship. This has long been perceived by members of the 
syndicate, and a bulky file of notes and memoranda witness to their misgivings. 
At last the syndicate has resolved that the design cannot go forward on the present 
basis, and a new scheme has been formulated under which, amongst other things, 
it is provided that the professor of comparative philology should be associated in 
the work as joint editor. The member of the syndicate chiefly responsible for the 
new scheme has some hope that it may prove successful, but his faith is very weak. 

The fact is that linguistic science, as aj^plied to Indian languages, is a Western 
exotic which at present cannot be made to grow in South Indian soil. A very few 
Indians who have loanit from European teachers something of phikdogy, as applied 
to non-Indian languages, are enthusiastic, but these few are without authority with 
their compatriots. Indians, generally, arc either indifferent or definitely hostile to 
the intrusion of modern science in the ancient domain — except in tlie form of make- 
believe, of which they can stand any quantity. 

So far as philology in general is concerned honest work has been done in con- 
nection with the honours undergraduate course in English language and literature, 
and this course includes, for those mainly interested in linguistics, a special 
optional course, to be taken as an alternative to a special period of English literature^ 
in Indo-Germanic philology with special reference to Sanskrit. This little course 
is chiefly conducted by the University professor of comparative philology, who also 
lectures on Indo-Germanic philology to joint classes composed of undergraduates 
seeking honours in English and Sanskrit. Perhaps in these, and similar, ways the 
languages of South India may eventually be indirectly reached; but I should shrink 
from any further participation in direct attempts. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul. 

The University should not be quite open to do more than is now done to encourage 
the scientific study of the vernaculars of the presidency. I believe that a good deal is 
being sacrificed to secure an undue recognition of the maims of the vernaculars. There 
can be no doubt that the vernaculars should be encouraged but, after a certain stage, 
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QUESTION 12. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzltjl — contd . — Huque, M. Azizul — Huque, Kazi 
Imdadul — Hydari, M. A. N. — Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad — Ivtam, The 
Hon’bli Justice Sir Alt. 


the University should not be called upon to divide its attention between the com- 
mendation of the claims of the vernaculars and other subjects of study in the 
.University. With the spread of education on modern lines educated Indians will, 
naturally, exert themselves for every possible development of the vernaculars of the 
country. 


Huque, M. Azizul. 

The translation of scientific books should be undertaken and authors may, under 
certain tests and rules, bo helped in publishing their works in the University press. 


Huque, Kazi Imdadul. 

What the University is now doing to encourage the scientific study of the 
vernaculars does not seem to be adequate. For example, there is still a leaning 
towards Sanskritised Bengali which needs must be overcome. A language is not 
scientifically developable unless, and until, the difference between its written and 
spoken forms is reduced to a minimum. At present, this difference is very great 
in Bengali. The University ought to encourage a development of Bengali in this 
direction. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

I think if the proposal I have made in answer to question 11 is accepted a scientific 
study of the vernaculars of the presidency will be sufficiently and adequately provided 
for. Otherwise, an essay in the vernacular shculd b? one of the compulsory papers in 
all arts examinations. 


Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 

Vernacular text-books, with history of literature and language, should be proscribed 
and regularly taught up to the intermediate standa'bd, and the allotment of marks 
should be modified as follows • — 


One essay 20 

One translation from English into vernacular . . .20 

Text-book ^ 40 

History of language and literature (for intermediate candidates)') 

or _ [20 

Grammar and composition (for matriculation candidates) . . ) 


100 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

The scientific study of the vernaculars may be taken up by the universities in Upper 
India. I understand that the Bombay University has already taken up the subject for 
some time on account of the powerful advocacy of the claims of the Mahratti language 
by the late Justice Ranade. In Upper India, Urdu, Hindi, and Bengali may be similarly 
taken up. The Calcutta Univeipity has recently founded a chair for Bengali, and 
the lectures of Mr. Uinesh Chandra Sen on the growth and the development of the 
Bengali language have done much to promote this study. Similar chairs for Hindi and 
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Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali — contd , — Iroks, Miss M. V. — Ismail, Khan Bahadur 
Mohammad — Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri — Jalil, Abdul. 


Urdu may very well be founded. Indigenous institutions with this object in view have 
already been started. The Hindi Sahitya Sammilan and the Urdu Literary Conference 
are movements in this direction. If taken in hand by the universities, and carried on 
systematically, the promotion of Hindi and Urdu literature would be greatly facilitated 
and the movement kept within legitimate bounds. And, given the lead and direction — 
which they do not at present possess — these lectures would then attract not merely pro- 
fessional litterateurs, but also the young student whose enthusiasm and earnestness would 
give remarkable impetus to the promotion of these studies. It is needless to say that to 
capture and to regulate the enthusiasm of our youth, upon whom the future of the com- 
munity depends for this laudable and necessary study, is one of the necessities of the times. 


Irons, Miss M. V. 

More could be done in this direction. A vernacular should be taught in all 
Anglo-Indian schools of the presidency. 

A school of languages should be initiated in Calcutta, under the cegis of the 
University, to promote the scientific study of the better known vernaculars. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

Bengali is the vernacular of this presidency, and is the common property of both 
Hindus and Muhammadans of this province. The present tendency is to Sanskrit- 
ise the Bengali language. Any student not studying Sanskrit cannot attain the 
same degree of cfiiciency in Bengali that a Sanskrit-knowing student would. Muham- 
madans have to study either Persian or Arabic. So it is very difficult for them to 
attain efficiency in Bengali as it is now studied. 

I would not advocate its study beyond the matriculation standard if the present 
tendency of Sanskritising it is not abandoned. If the object be to make students 
understand it easily I would certainly support its study. 


Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri. 

I do not think sufficient attention is being paid in Madras to the study of the 
vernaculars. Three years back I moved a resolution in the senate for affording 
better facilities for the study of the vernaculars. There w^as a compromise, and I think 
the present system is an improvement upon the old one. Still I do not think that the 
vernaculars are receiving as much attention as they should do in the University curri- 
culum. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

Yes ; the University should do more than is now done to encourage the scientific 
study of the vernaculars of the presidency. 

(а) A beginning should be mad^in the schools, where the study of the vernaculars 

should be given more attention and importance and conducted on improved 
methods. No scheme of making the vernaculars the medium of instruction 
and examination in schools in the near future and, ultimately, in the colleges, 
in case the experience of the former so demands, will be succes'sful if the ver- 
naculars are given a secondary place as at present. 

(б) The Government and the University, by liberal contiibutions, should encourage 

the translation of literary and scientific books in English and other foreign 
languages into the vernaculars. 

^c) The vernaculars should be optional subjects for a degree course, and provision 
should be made for their advanced teaching. 
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QUESTION 12. 


Karve, D. K. — Khan, Abul Hashem — Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman — Ko, Ta\^ 
Sein — Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra. 


Karve, D. K. 

I think the University should do more than is done now to encourage th( 
scientific study of the vernaculars. At present very little is done in this direction 
In Calcutta the University has a composition paper in the vernacular, but the subjed 
is not taught scientifically in any college. To my mind the vernacular should b( 
recognised as one of the optional subjects for the B.A. and M.A. examinations 
Then, again, it should be recognised as an alternative subject with the classics 
language where a classical language is compulsory in the University. At the matric 
ulation examination both the vernacular and the classical should be compulsory 
Provision should be made for the proper teaching of the vernaculars by the found 
ation of a chair in each full grade arts college. If the above reforms are broughl 
about the vernaculars would receive the encouragement they deserve at the hands oi 
the University. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

The fostering of the vernaculars should be an important function of the University. 
It certainly should do more than it now does to encourage their scientific study. 

In indicating the quality and nature of the work to be done in the vernaculars — af 
suggested in my answer under question 0 (ii) — -the object of encouraging the comparative 
study of vernacular dialects and others pertinent to the development of the vernacuIarF 
may be kept in view. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibue Rahman. 

Yes ; the University should help the vemaeulars by the following means : — 

(а) Translating books from European languages, 

(б) Getting original books written. 

It should also encourage the other chief vernaculars of the country, such as Urdu, etc., 
by making it possible for a student to take them up as a subject for the degree examin- 
ation. In Bengal, where there is a very large Muhammadan population, and whore it 
is the intention of Government to have two universities, I think Bengali should be made 
the medium of instruction in the Calcutta University and Urdu in that of Dacca. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

Yes; the vernaculars, being living languages, were at one time not prescribed 
above the matriculation examination. Although they are now prescribed their teaching 
is not so thorough or scientific as that of the dead or classical languages. Special pro- 
fessorships should be created to guide the teaching of these vernaculars, especially in 
connection with their history, philology, and literature. 


Lahiry, Eanojit Chandra. 

For the improvement of the vernaculars the most important thing to be done 
is to have a sufficient number of books on all subjects, especially the sciences. The 
University is doing very little in this. Text-books in the vernaculars can only be 
provided in sufficient number if the medium of instruction is the vernacular. 
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Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra — Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Pai — Mahtab, 
The Hon’ble^Sir Bijay Chand— Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

Bengali (and the other chief vernaculars) should certainly be recognised as fit 
subjects of study for the degree. 

An honours degree and an M.A. degree in Bengali should also be immediately 
instituted. 

Chairs should certainly be endowed for the scientific study of our vernaculars. 

A comparative study of the different dialects is urgently necessary. The grammar 
of the Bengali languages has not as yet received any attention. Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tagore has discussed this question elaborately in some of his “ Essays on Education ” and 
it is sufficient for me to refer to them. 

The study of the folk lore, proverbs, nursery rhymes, etc., of the different districts 
offers a vast field for research. A comparative study of the many archaic forms still 
extant in special ceremonies is also necessary. 

The study of the language, characteristic phrases, archaic usages, etc., current among 
the many religious sects is also sure to throw much light on the history of the vernaculars. 
The literature of the Joogis of East Bengal, “ Songs of Gorakhnath,” Nath Yogis, 
Garribheerd, Chadak, Neelpuja, etc., has not been studied at all. 

In addition to a chair for the comparative study of these subjects travelling scholar- 
ships and research fellowships should be endowed. 

These travelling fellows should collect materials in connection vith various rites and 
ceremonies of the different religious sects of Bengal, e.g,, tlie Bdool, Aool, Darbesh^ 
Kartihhaji, Treenatht Oord chamli, Kala chandi, Fakeera^ and a host of others. 

Investigation into the comparative grammar, etc., of the aboriginal races of Bengal 
is also necessary. In this connection special provision should be made for the study 
of the Indo-Chinese dialects of the North-Eastern frontiers of Bengal and also of the 
Dravidian languages of the south. 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai. 

In order to encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars of the presidency the* 
utmost the University can do is to make the study of the vernaculars a compulsory 
subject for examination; the answering of an essay paper only may not be considered 
sufficient as it is at present. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

I think the present measures are adequate except that a little more encouragement 
may be given in respect of vernacular study by making it not only the medium of 
instruction and examination in the lowest classes of schools, but also eliminating 
English altogether from the subjects of study in these classes and allowing students 
the option to answer questions in vernacular, as suggested in my answer to question 11. 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

The University in Bengal should certainly do all it can to encourage a scientific 
study of the Bengali language. With this end in view the University should promote 
research work and utilise its results. A scientific study of the Bengali language involves 
a critical study of several languages — dead and living. A fair beginning of this study 
cannot be made before research work is properly started. The materials still lie scat- 
tered about ; and their collection, preservation, and publication must be undertaken as 
a part of university work before any good result can be expected. 
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QUESTION 12. 


Maitba, Gopal Chandra — Majumdar, Panchanan — Majumdar, Rambsh Chandra — 
Majumder, Narendrakumar — Mallik, Dr. D. N. — ^SIasood/ S yed Ross. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

The examination in vernacular at present is only a general knowledge of the 
language. This should be supplemented by an examination on some vernacular classics 
appointed as text-books. 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 

Yes ; greater importance should be attached to the vernaculars in the B.A. and 
-M.A. examinations both in fixing the courses and in conducting the examinations. 

In the I.A. and B.A. examinations though Bengali has found a place in the course of 
study, yet very little attention is paid to teaching the subject and students are 
generally left to do unaided what they can in the subject. 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra. 

Yes; it should be introduced as a compulsory subject in the degree examination 
and placed on the same level as Sanskrit, French, or any other second language. 


Majumder, Narendrakumar. 

The Calcutta University has introduced the vernaculars of the province in all its 
arts examinations up to the B. A. examination. But the Indian universities at present 
practically do nothing for the scientific study of the vernaculars. The universities 
should make adequate arrangements for the teaching of the history, grammar, phonetics, 
^nd philology of the vernaculars. 

What is more important, the universities ought to make an all-India vernacular 
(Sanskrit being the basic principle) compulsory for all college students. An all-India 
script is also necessary. A class of elocution in vernacular, especially the all-India 
vernacular, should be started. 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 


Yes; the changes that have been proposed recently (vernaculars as re^lar 
subjects of examination) will ensure this if it is provided that the tests will be 
such as to encourage such study. 


Masood, Syed Ross. 

Yes ; the University should help the vernaculars by the following f — 

(a) Translating books from European languages. 

(b) Getting original books written. 

It should also encourage the other chief vernaculars of the country, such as Urdu, etc., by 
making it possible for a student to take them up as subjects for the degree examination. 
In Bengal, where there is a very large Muhammadan population, and where it is the 
intention of Government to have two universities, I think Bengali should be made the 
medium of instruction in the Calcutta University and Urdu that of Dacca, 
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1Caziimi>ab» The Hoa’ble Babu Amyika Charak — Mitra, Khaoendra N. — ^Mitra, The 
Hon’ble Rai Mahi^ra Chandra, Bahadur — Mitra, Ram Charan — Mohammad, 
Dr. Wau — ^Mukbrjee, Adhar Chandra — ^Mukkrjse, Bljoy Gopal. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

I am not aware that the University does anything to encourage the scientific study of 
the vernaculars of the presidency. A few lectures on the history of a language, such 
as may be gathered from a labori:»us ^tudy of its literature, can hardly contribute to its 
scientific study. For such a study of the Bengali language there ought to be adequate 
provision for a sound knowledge of iSanskrit and Prakrit, as well as of grammar and 
philology. 


Mitra, KhaOendra N. 

The University should do much more than is now done for the advancement of 
Bengali literature. The study of th'3 literary, grammatical, and philological aspects of 
Bengali should be encouraged by the University, and that in such a consolidated form as 
to make it a special subject for degree examinations. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

The vernacular should be the compulsory subject of study in all examinations. 
The history of vernacular literature should be taught and the works of the best ancient 
and modern authors should be taught. Essay writing and the power of speaking should 
be encouraged. If possible, experts may be appointed University lecturers from time 
to time. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 

Our University ought certainly to encourage the study of the vernaculars. At 
present most of our graduates cannot write even an ordinary letter in decent Bengali. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

The University should certainly encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars. 
This may be done by having special groups of languages constituting the subjects for a 
degree examination. The courses of study should be so altered as to enable a student to 
study the vernaculars along with one or two other subjects. Some vernaculars are 
already so rich as to provide sufficient material to a student to do M.A. work. A 
faculty- of oriental learn'ng may be created and prove useful. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

Certainly-, at every stage the study of the structure of the language and of text- 
books is necessary. Philology of the Indian vernaculars should be one of the subjects 
for the M.A. t xamination. 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal. 

A scientific study of the vernaculars is a part of the coi^se for the M. A. examin- 
ation in comparative philology but it should be compulsory for a candidate whose verna- 
cular is other than English. In order to prepare the ground for this, as well as for other 
reasons, it is desirable, so far as the study of the vernaculars is concerned, to modify the 
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Mukebjee, Buoy Gopal — cowfci.— M ukerjee, Radhakamal—Muk ieejke, B. 


course of study for all the examinations up to the B. A. degree. Instead of recommending 
a large number of books for study only as presenting models of style the University may 
prescribe some text-books for regular study not only as models of style, but also as part 
of the literature of the province. For the B.A. examination the course may include a 
study of the history of the vernacular of the candidate, just as the course in Sanskrit 
includes a study of the history of Sanskrit literature. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

The University ought to do much more than is now done to encourage the study 
of the vernaculars. 

(a) The University should confer degrees in Bengali. 

(b) A professorship in Bengali language and literature, as well as lectureships, should 

be instituted. 

(c) Special encouragement should be given to researches in old Bengali language 

and literature and in Bengali script and philology. 

{(J) A board of vernacular literature should be organised to direct the production 
of new works in the vernacular for the B.A. and M.A. standards, and the 
translations of the most important works on different subjects from different 
languages. 


Mukherjee, B. 

I do advocate that greater attention should be given to the scientific study 
of the local vernaculars in the Calcutta University. Before 1906 very little attention 
was paid to the study of vernaculars in the University and, practically, the study of the 
vernaculars ended with the school. In 1906, after the new regulations of the University 
were introduced, a great step forward was taken. A vernacular paper was made com- 
pulsory in the I.A., I.Sc., and the B.A. examinations. This was, so far, very good. But 
the paper which was thus made compulsory at each examination did not at all involve 
any thorough or deep study of vernacular literature. The paper was only a paper 
on composition though the syndicate, on the recommendation of the board of studies, 
recommends a certain number of standard works to be read as models of style. Thus, 
in the I. A. and the I.Sc. examinations the paper carries 100 marks, which are distributed 
thus : — 

(1) Translation from English into the vernacular . . 40 marks 

(2) Questions on composition 20 „ 

(3) Essay 40 „ 

** Candidates ”, the regulations provide, shall not be asked to answer any questions 
)n the subject matter of the books recommended, or on the history of vernacular 
iterature ”. 

It is, thus, evident from the above that no textual questions are asked, and that the 
>aper is only a test for translation and composition. No doubt, translation and compos- 
fcion are very good means to test the students’ command over the language. Still, a 
ritical and analytical study of the text ought to be encouraged by every means. The 
ame thing is done in the other languages, e.g,, in English, in Sanskrit; and there is no 
eason why we could not adopt the same method of study in the vernacular paper. 

It is true we get some improvement in the study of the vernacular paper in the B.A. 
xamination. A small number of standard works is recommended as presenting ideals 
f character and models of style and the paper, according to the regulations, is a test of 
omposition and of a generdl knowledge of the subject matter of the books recommended, 
lius, in the B.A. examination the conditions encourage a deeper study of the text 
[lan in the I. A. and the I.Sc. examinations. Still, in my view, this is not enough. 

. thorough critical and analytical study of the texts is necessary. Besides, the number 
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Mukhebjeb, B. — contd . — ^Mukherjt, Panchan and as. 

and variety of texts, at least for the B.A. examination, should be increased. The 
vernacular paper in the B.A. examination may be increased thus ; — 

(1) Prose paper. 

(2) Poetry paper. 

(3) Essay, composition, and translation. 

Each paper to carry 100 marks. 

Thus, it will bring the vernacular paper in the B.A. examination in line with the other 
pass papers in the B.A. examination, each of which consists of three papers carrying 100 
marks each. Full scope is given for tests in composition and essay writing by the third 
paper, while the first two papers will involve critical and analytical study of the texts 
in both prose and poetry. 

The vernacular paper in the I.A. and the I.Sc. examinations may be changed thus : — 

(i) Prose and poetry texts — one paper, 50 marks for each — total 100 marks. 

(ii) Essay, translation and composition — 100 marks. 

This wiU bring the I.A. and I.Sc. vernacular papers in line with the other p ipers, each 
of which consists of two papers of 100 marks each. 

No doubt, there would be some difficulty in the above scheme. The various vernaculars 
in the University are ; — 

Bengali Assamese. Armenian, 

Hindi Burmese. Urdu. 

Uriya.^ 

Of these there are some languages which are not sufficiently developed yet (e.gr„ Uriya 
or Assamese), and it might be difficult in those cases to get suitable prose and poetry text- 
books for the different examinations. This might be a real difficulty. This difficulty, 
however, does not at all arise in some of the other vernaculars (€.(/., Bengali), where there 
can be no difficulty in selecting any number of good and suitable prose and poetry texts, 
Bengali literature has sufficiently developed within the last half-century so much 
so that the writings of Bengali writers like Bankim Chandra, Sir Rabindranath, or 
Vivekananda now find ready readers in Europe and America even. In these cases there 
would be no difficulty in improving the vernacular paper. 

In the other cases, however, where the real difficulty mentioned above arises, it might 
perhaps be necessary for some years to come to continue with the present system of one 
paper only until such time when it will be possible to introduce more ambitious courses 
of three papers. 

Further, with the gradual limitation of the territorial jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University some of the vernaculars mentioned above will not get sufficient students 
to go in for them. The new universities at Dacca, Patna, Rangoon, etc., will seriously 
restrict the territorial jurisdiction of the University, and with it the number of students 
going in for the different vernaculars. A scientific study of the vernaculars is a very 
important thing, and ought to be greatly encouraged. It is the language in which the vast 
majority of the people daily thinks and talks, and the University which wants to be really 
efficient and, at the same time, really representative of the paople cannot afford to neglect 
it. Without it it would be difficult to produce vernacular books dealing with the different 
Bciences. An attempt is now being made in some quarters to introduce Bengali text- 
books dealing with the various sciences, c.gr., physics, chemistry, economics, zoology, etc. 
One great difficulty in the way is the want of suitable technical terms in the vernacular 
languages which can be used to convey the exact meaning of the technical and scientific 
English terms now used. A scientific study of the vernaculars would do much to help 
in the work. 

Mukhebji, Panchanandas. 

Yes ; I would advocate a compulsory graduated course of study of the vernacular 
language and literature in all stages up to the degree examination. A comparative and 
historical study of the vernaculars should form a subject of study and instruction in the 
post-graduate classes. 
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QUESTION 12 . 


Murarichand College, Sylhet — Nandi, Mathura Kanta — Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajab 
Sir Manindra Chandra — Nanjundayya, H. V. — North Bengal Zamindars’ Asso' 
ciation, Rangpur — Parat^pye, The Hon'ble Mr. R. P. 


Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

The University should do more than is now done to encourage the scientific study 
of the vernaculars. 

In the matriculation, the I. A., and the B.A. Bengali should remain compulsory, aa 
now, but provision should be made for compulsory attendance at lectures, and for 
examination on prescribed books. 

Bengali, with philology of the Sanskritic languages, should form a subject for the- 
M.A. examinatfon. 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 

Yes ; the standard of examination in the vernacular should be raised, and ques- 
tions should be set from the books recommended. The works of standard authors should 
be prescribed, and the course of studies should be properly graduated. Fewer marks- 
should be allotted to translation work and essay writing. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra <Jhandra. 

The following steps may lead to a scientific study of the vernaculars : — 

(а) The institution of an M.A. degree in the vernaculars. 

(б) The organisation of a special board for the vernaculars. 

(c) Special scholarships and endowments in aid of researches in the vernacular 
language. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 

Make the study of a second language compulsory up to the B.A. This seems to be- 
the case in Bengal and was the case in other universities. We have followed this course^ 
in the Mysore University. Composition in vernacular languages should be more* 
largely cultivated, and more serious attention given to the study of literature. 


North Bengal Zemindars’ Association, Rangpur. 

Yes; up to the I. A. standard. 


Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

The \ernaculars should be always included in the list of languages of study. I 
would put them as alternatives to other second languages though perhaps it would not 
be impracticable to continue the study of Sanskrit with that of the other Aryan 
vernaculars or of Persian with Urdu. In any case, I would insist that the related 
classical language is known to every student who is to study the vernaculars inten- 
aively. The practical side of the study also should not be lost sight of, and studenta 
should have proficiency in writing and speaking the vernaculars. It should be seen 
whether the study of two different vernaculars can be combined. In any case, I 
think, it is the duty of Indian universities to give ample scope for the study of the 
Indian vernaculars and to gather into its fold the greatest vernacular scholars. 
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People’s Association, Khulna — Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Abdur — Ray, Joges 
Chandra — Ray, Manmathanath — Ray, Sarat Chandra — Ray, Satis Chandra. 


People’s Association, Khulna. 

The courses of University study should be arranged in such a way as to make it 
possible for a student to take up tiie scientific {i.e., linguistic and philological) study 
of the vernacular as his optional subject, and to obtain a degree or other title showing 
the attainment of high proficiency therein. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

My experience does not encourage me to answer the question except in the negative. 
On the other hand, the institution of lectures in the vernacular in some useful subject 
as has been done, I understand, in Bengal would be of much greater service to that ver- 
nacular and the people than its so-caJIed scientific study. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

Yes ; the best way to encourage the study of the vernaculars is to make them 
the medium of instruction in all subjects. Scientific stucly is not necessary in all stages, 
but students must be able to express complex ideas in their vernaculars when they 
graduate. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

The University should take steps to encourage the scientific study of the verna- 
culars ; otherwise, they will sink to the level of mere colloquial dialects possessing no 
literature worthy of the name. 

The scientific study of the vernaculars should be compulsory at the intermediate, 
B.A., and B.So. In the M.A. there should be a distinct subject consisting of the com- 
parative and philological study of the different Indian vernaculars 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

Yes ; the scientific study of the vernacular, namely Bengali, should specially 
he looked after by the University. A special chair ought to bo created for Bengali in 
the University. 1 advocate that the history of the growth of the Bengali language from 
its earliest times should be collected, and the writings of ancient Bengali authors should 
be made a part of the curriculum. Specially qualified men should be selected by the 
University to prepare books on higher grammar, philology, history of literature, and the 
like, and this subject should be made compulsory in all examinations. 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 


Yes; the scientific development of the vernaculars seems to me to be a part of our 
national culture, and the University is the fittest body to undertake that work. A 
commencement in this direction may be made encouraging earnest individual scholars 
by the offer of prizes; and, after a small nucleus of such scholars has been formed, 
the University may grant scholarships or found fellowships. At the beginning, the 
University should defray the cost of publications, by way of encouragement. . 
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QUESTION 12. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sbi Nath, Bahadur— Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhaovati — Sanyal, 
Nisikanta — Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur — Sarkar, Akshaykumar — 
Sarkar, Gopal Chandra — Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna. 


Roy, The Hon'ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur, 

Yes; the vernacular should form a subject in the M.A. examination. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

Yes; I do think that the University should do more to encourage the scientific 
study of the vernaculars. But the methods by which it has, so far, sought to do so are 
not the right methods. There should be a separate degree examination for the 
vernaculars, and substantial rewards should be offered for the production of verna- 
cular literature in all departments of knowledge. The scientific study of the vernacular 
is not encouraged merely by making the vernaculars a part of the examination for the 
l.A or the B.A. degree. The effect of such a course is only to facilitate the passing of 
these examinations with the help of the vernaculars. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

Yes; the vernacular should be one of the regular subjects in the University. Or 
it may be made compulsory for all. 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

Yea; I would have separate faculties of the vernaculars, and recognise the verna- 
culars as languages which may be taken up by students right up to the B.A. standard. 
I should also, if the finances of the University permit, establish boards for the 
translation of classical books in other languages into our vernaculars. 


Sarkar, Akshaykumar. 

Yes; a test in the knowledge of grammar and literature, history and philology, 
should be provided up to the B.A. examination. Regular teaching, and the holding of 
classes, should be insisted upon. 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra, 

My answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. I would 
recommend the introduction of courses in oriental studies, as in the Punjab University. 


Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna. 

The following arrangements should be made for the scientific study of the verna- 
culars of the presidency : — 

(a) A more comprehensive study of grammar. 

(b) Study of the growth of the language in relation to the general history of the people. 

(c) Study of the gradual development of the. literature from the ancient to the 

modem time. 

(d) A comparative study of the vernaculars with the allied languages and literatures^ 

such as Prakrit, Pali, and Sanskrit. ^ 
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Sastri, Rai Rajrndra Chandra, Bahadur — Satiab, Radhika Lal — Saviec 
' Abdullah Abu. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

The University, as far as I am aware, has done, or is doing, very little to encourage 
the scier tific study of the vernaculars of the presidency. All the University has done is 
to prescribe a number of text -books in the different vernaculars for the University 
examinations ; but, as questions arc, as a rule, never set from these books very few 
students care to read them and the subject is, speaking generally, left to be taught by 
old-type pandits, who have no idea as to what the scientific study of a vernacular means. 
I would, therefore, suggest the establishment of a chair for the Indian vernaculars, with 
special reference to Bengali philology and literature, by the University, and the inclu- 
sion of the subject in the curriculum of the M.A. examination. 


Satiar, Radhika Lal. 

In connection with the scientific study of the vernaculars I may be allowed to sug- 
gest that in secondary middle schools elementary scientific manuals in the vernacular of 
the province should be reintroduced. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

The question of the scientific, and the' proper, study of important vernaculars which arc 
languishing in a state of comparative neglect must engage the serious attention of any 
teaching university. Many of the difficulties regarding English could have been removed 
had the state of our vernaculars warranted their introduction as a medium of instruction 
in colleges. It needs no labour to demonstrate that any system aiming at making 
English the chief vehicle of thought in India at the cost of the vernaculars is bound 
to collapse, and the real aim ought to be to so improve our vernaculars as to be able 
to express even highly scientific and complex thoughts- with ease in them. The rate at 
which literacy in English has advanced in India, as appearing from successive reports 
dealing with it, makes one feel that centuries of education must elapse before a reasonable 
percentage of the vast population of India can, for their practical and intellectual needs, 
understand this difficult language. Besides, it may be safely predicted that attempts to 
forcibly diffuse the knowledge of any difficult language to people speaking, thinking, and 
dreaming in languages entirely different from it must necessarily fail. This, however, 
cannot bo said regarding the important vernaculars, and it is high time to concentrate 
our attention on evolving means for their improvement, with the ultimate object 
of making a particular vernacular the medium of instruction in the University 
in subjects like history, philosophy, and such others for which the vernaculars may be 
suitable. This should be the goal to which an Indian university should proceed with 
regard to the language problem, and the rapid absorption and coining of words and phrases 
will progress fast as soon as the University encourages their cultivation in the right spirit. 
I am not unaware of what is repeatedly urged, that in India the multiplicity of the vernacu- 
lars offers great difficulty in this respect, but it is not insurmountable, in view of the fact 
that it is much easier for an Indian to learn any important improved vernacular of India 
than to acquire even a tolerable knowledge of the English language. Thoughts peculiar 
to Indian sentiments and life can be best expressed in the vernaculars, and the 
process of truly “ blending Eastern and Western culture into a harmonious whole ” 
necessarily involves a cultivation and promotion of the study of the vei’naculars. Their 
scientific study and improvement need, therefore, a strong stimulus and, considering 
their dependence upon the parent languages of which the important vernaculars are 
off -shoots and dialects, a wider knowledge of the Indian classical languages is clearly 
demanded before one can understand a vernacular book written in good literary 
atyle. Consequently, it seems to me essential that the study of tjje Indian classics should 
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QUESTION 12. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu — cojitd , — Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta — 
SB\L,Dr. Brajbxdranat.i. 


be made compulsory for arts students at least up to the l.A. stage, instead of up to th< 
matriculation only, with a corresponding stiffening of standard in the former. A mor< 
diffused knowledge of the Indian classics is a matter of paramount importance foi 
enriching and improving vernacular literature. 


. Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

This question is closely allied to question 11. In view of the fact that India ii 
rapidly becoming more of a unity it is a shortsighted policy to devote a great deal o 
attention to the vernaculars of the various provinces with a view to making the8< 
the medium of communication and study. We want, above all, to encourage the stud^ 
of, and to devote all available time to such study of, a language in which educated mei 
from any part of India can understand each other. If it is possible to find an Indiai 
language which can fulfil these requirements we would urge, in the strongest possibh 
manner, that the University should encourage the scientific study of such a language 
But, at persent, there seems to be no such language. Unless India is to be divide< 
up in the future into several distinct nationalities, each speaking a language of iti 
own, we are of opinion that a working knowledge of the provincial vernaculars ii 
sufficient for the above purposes, and that the University should encourage scientifi< 
Study in other directions. At the same time, we feel that much might be done ii 
improving the study of the vernaculars for the sake of intelligent appreciation of theii 
literatures, and that the University might well encourage more systematic study o 
this nature. ' 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

The question relates to philological and historical studies, but, as the candidate’s ver- 
nacular is a subject of examination in the University, and as the extension of the ver- 
nacular as a medium of instruction and of examination is contemplated in some of the 
questions, I may be pardoned if, under scientific study, I include also the literary and 
critical study of the vernaculars in the University, which must be a pre-condition of anj 
scientific study. Fortunately, the battle of the vernacular in which 8keat and Furni- 
vail fought the good fight under other stars has not to be fought over again in this 
Univeraty — one of the advantages of being born late in life ! 

The whole duty of this University towards the vernaculars, then, stands as follows : — 

(a) Standard authors in prose and verse in the different vernaculars should be pre- 
scribed for purposes of literary and critical study, instead of mere ‘ model* 
of composition ’. 

(h) An honours course should be instituted in Bengali, comprising old and mediaeval 
Bengali literature, the philology of the Bengali tongue, with eleuents of the 
comparative philology of the Gandian languages, the history of Bengali litera- 
ture, and the elements of comparative literature, the last being also given a 
due place in the corresponding honours courses in English and otlier languages 
in the B.A. curriculum. Assamese is not yet ready for this critical treatment, 
and Urdu, though it may be recognised as a ‘ second language ’ for Bengali 
Muhammadans, is not a vernacular of the provinces now within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Calcutta University. 

(c) Critical editions of old and mediaeval Bengali texts, and a standard history of 
Bengali literature, should be published under the auspices of the University, 
in collaboration with the various academies of Bengali literature. Assamese 
may also be similarly treated. 

{d\ A reader in Bengali philology should be appointed, one of his duties being to 
collect materials for a standard philological and historical dictionary of the 
Bengali language. 
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Seal, Dr. Brajbndbanath — contd . — Sen, Benoy Kumar — Sen, Bimalananda — 
Sen, Rai Sahib Dines Chandra. 


(e) Authoritative lists of Bengali technical terms (including scientific terminology) 
should be prepared in collaboration with the Sahitya Pariehads of Calcutta 
and Dacca. The Assamese will help themselves liberally from such compil- 
ations, as also the Hindi-Pracharini Sabhas (and their Urdu sisters, if any). 

if) A university extension movement, and a home university library, in Bengali, 
also come within the legitimate scope of the University of Calcutta. 

The rise of the European vernaculars as handmaids to learning and science is a 
memorable chapter in the history of human freedom. Not without the aid of the acade- 
miles (like the Academia della Crusca) was this march of truth and enlightenment accom- 
plished ; though the universities (as is their wont) did not fail to bring up the rear. Let 
one university at last go forward, if not leading the vanguard, at least marching in the 
middle ranks ! So may some future Trevisa chronicle our forwardness and enterprise 
under the year of the great visit ! 


Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

Yes ; I would advocate the following changes : — 

(a) Inclusion of Bengali as a compulsory subject (just like English) in all the examin- 

ations up to the bachelor degree. The curriculum should include the study 
of the history of Bengali literature, of Bengali philology and grammar, along 
with a critical study of certain books and authors. 

(b) In the M.A. course a special subject should bo formed, with Bengali as the main 

factor, along with such subsidiary subjects as the philological and grammatical 
studies of Prakrit, Pali, and Sanskrit. 

(c) Further, I should like to suggest that the University should award special prizes, 

scholarships, and medals for original research in Bengali literature and 
philology. 

(d) That the iJniversity should appoint, from time to time, distinguished Bengali 

authors to deliver special courses of lectures. 

(c) That the University should bring out special critical editions of old Bengali 
writers. 

(/) That the University should try to bring out a good Bengali dictionary and a 
good Bengali grammar. 


Sen, Bimalananda. 


For those students who take a literary course provision should be made to encour- 
age a scientific study of the Vernaculars of the presidency and, for this purpose, some 
books on philology and history of the (vernacular) language and literature should be 
fixed m the I.A. and B.A. classes, and examinations held in tho.se subjects. 


Sen, Rai Sahib Dines Chandra. 

The study of the vernaculars of this province was all along neglected in our Uni- 
versity. Under the new regulations it has become a compulsory subject up to the B.A. 
and some scope has thus been given for its culture. But it appears to me that the regu- 
lations have aimed at imparting a very moderate knowledge of Bengali to our University 
students — such as would enable them to write fairly correct Bengali and qualify them 
for the ordinary pursuits of life. No opportunity has been given to students for the 
scientific study of the language or its literature. On the contrary, such a study seems to 
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QUESTION 12. 


Sen, Rai Sahib Dines Chandba — contd. 


be discouraged under the existing Regulations by such clauses in the syllabuses of the 
LA. and B.A. examinations respectively, as : — 

“ Candidates shall not be asked to answer any questions on the subject matter of 
books recommended, or on the history of the vernacular literature (chapter 
XXXI, subsection 2 of the new regiilations). 

“ Questions shall not be set on the history of the vernacular and its literature- 
(chapter XXXII, subsection 2 of the new regulations).’* 

I beg to propose the foUowing: — 

(rt) Bengali be included as a subject for the M.A. examination. 

(h) Encouragements in the shape of titles and rewards, be given for original research 
in the field of our language and literature. 

(c) In the B.A., LA. and matriculation examinations Bengali be made an independ- 

ent subject for serious study ; not only standard works of modern writers 
but those of classical writers of the earlier epochs of our literature be 
taught systematically in our schools and colleges. 

(d) Percentage of attendance at lectures in Bengali be taken into account, as in the 

cases of other subjects. 

In this connection, I beg to submit that it has been proved that the vernacular litera- 
ture of Bengal of which written specimens have been traced so far back as the eighteenth 
century A.D. is unique in its treasure of literary and poetical wealth. The late 
Professor E.B. Cowell, the distinguished Orientalist, who translated a considerable portion 
of the Chandi Kdvya of the Bengali poet Mukundarama of the sixteenth century, 
compared him with Chaucer and Crabbe ; another distinguished European writer, while 
writing about RSmaprasada Sen, the Bengali poet of the eighteenth century, said ; — 
“ William Blake in our own pcetry strikes the note that is nearest his (Ramaprasada’s) 
and Blake is by no means his peer. Robert Bums in his splendid indifference to rank 
and Whitman in his glorification of common things have points of kinship with him. But 
to such a radiant white heat of childlikeness it would be impossible to find a perfect 
counterpart”. John Beams compared Iswarchandra Gupta, the Bengali poet (181 1 — 
1858) with Rabelais. Mr. I, C. Marshman speaks of Mrittunjaya, the distinguished 
Bengali writer (born 1762), as one of the most prefourd scholars cf the age ”, and 
cf Rama Vasu, another contemporary Bengali writer cf note, Dr. Carey says: — “a 
more devoted schclar than him I did never see ”. The great Ram Mohan Roy, whom 
Sir John Bowring believed to be as great a man as Plato, or a Socrates, ora 
Milton, ora Xewton”, was himsdf a voluminous writer of Benj.ali. In the eighth and 
ninth centuries we have the mystic songs of the Buddhist Sahajiyaa. In the 10th we 
have the celebrated ^uniyapxiranoL ol Ramai Pandit. In the eleventh and twelvth we 
have the songs of the Pal kings and th^ earliest versions of Gcraksa 1 ijaya and Dharnia 
man gala poems. From the thirteenth to the eighteenth we have a host of classical writers 
of great merits writing on spiritual philosophy, biography, history, and literary subjects. 
The Vaignava poets from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries we have more than 
two hundred in number of whom the late Swami Vivekananda said to one of his European 
disciples: — “They have exhausted all the resources of tender emotions”. During the 
British rule a rich literature has sprung up, the greatest of our modern writers being 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest writers of the world. From the eighth century 
down — from Kanupada, Lui, and Bhusuku down to Sir Rabindra Nath — the continuity 
of illustrious Bengali writers has not been broken, and it is highly regrettable that our 
University students have not been afforded any opportunity whatever to know anything 
of their own great poets and writers. They can recite passages from John Webster, Philip 
Massinger, Ford, and Morley and a whole host of Elizabethan poets and dramatists, but 
do not know anything of our own greatest poets Chandidasa, Mukundarama, Govinda- 
dasa, and Jnanadasa, and the regulations say that no questions should be asked about 
these authors and their works in the university examinations. 

I have not said anything regarding the importance of the study of our literature from 
a linguistic point of view. In its earlier olitssics the Bengali language shows a kinship 
with the Prakrit, prevalent in this province and its neighbourhood in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. Here, surely, is a great field for comparative study and original research, and 
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Sen, Rai Sahib Dines Chandra — contd. — Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur — Sen, 
Satish Chandra — Sen, Surya Kumar. 


there is no doubt that investigations in this field will be productive of great results, 
showing in a striking manner the Dravidian and other non- Aryan linguistic traits forcing 
themselves into original Sanskritic construction and vocabulary. The study of our litera- 
ture will, besides, throw a great light on our social and political history and, until these 
materials have been thoroughly examined and utilised, our attempts to write a true history 
of our race will be in vain. 

There is one very important reason why special and elaborate arrangements should 
be made for teaching the vernacular language in this University. 

With the downfall of old and .time-honoured institutions in this province its past 
literature has ceased to be part and parcel of our existence as it used to be in the past. 
In our eagerness to imitate and follow European ideals we have lost sight of our own 
and become untrue to ourselves. The old Yairas (melodramas), Katlakataa (narrations 
of religious legends with songs), Kirtanaa (the Vaisnava singings) are now almost out 
of fashion. These and a hundred other institutions of this class, such as JRamamangalf 
Manasamangal^ and Chandimangal, which used to keep up a perennial flow of those ideas 
that had come down to us from remote antiquity, prepared a healthy atmosphere which 
showed the real life and the instincts of our race. These institutions, based on religious 
and moral ideas, have now practically vanished or been greatly vitiated by foreign 
influence. Unless our younger generations are made to keep themselves in touch 
with their past literature they will be thoroughly denationalised, and we have bitter 
experience of what the result of a morbid imitation of the ^ West may lead us to. An 
Englishman may remain English in his thoughts and ideas without reading English 
literature, for he is placed in an atmosphere of which his hterature is a mere reflection. 
But a Bengali cannot remain a Bengali without reading his past literature as the ideas 
that produced it are in their death struggle under new conditions of life. The Bengali 
grocers, the Bengali artisans, are true to the instincts of their race because they are in 
touch with their past literature. But we are not because wo never read it in our 
enthusiasm to read Burke and Hume. , If we are thoroughly acquainted with our 
literature we may build our character and civilisation on it, taking advantage of our 
Western education. This would be a natural growth and advancement. But if we run 
after the ideals of the West before we have known our own history the growth, if there 
be any at all, will not be on desirable lines. 

In conclusion, we should not ignore that liigher culture in all departments of knowledge 
should be based upon a knowledge of one’s own language and literature. Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee has done pioneer work in according recognition to our language m this 
University, and I believe the time has come when a further recognition should be given 
to it. 


Sen, Rai Satish Chandra, Bahadur. 

Yes ; letter teachers for the Bengali language ought to be secured. There ought to 
be prescribed texts, and questions should be set in the same way as m English literature. 
Bengali should be placed on the same footing as Persian, Arabic, or Sanskrit. Honours 
courses in the B.A. and M.A. degrees in the vernaculars ought to be introduced. 


Sen, Satis Chandra. 

Readers should be appointed to lecture on historical subjects, philology, and popular 
mythology. These lectures should be in the vernacular of the presidency, and not in, 
English. Theses by advanced students may also be required to be written in tha^ 
vernacular. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 


Poetry also should b<J included in the vernacular course of study. 
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Sen Gupta. Dr. Nabes Chandba — Sen Gupta, Surbndba Mohan — Serampore 
College, Serampore — Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Naees Chandba. 

Yes ; the history, philology, and phonetics of the Bengali language and a com* 
parative study of the vernaculars of India ought to be subjects prescribed for the B.A* 
and M.A. degree examinationst Researches in these subjects should also be encouraged 
by post-graduate scholarships. There is already a professorship in the history of 
Bengali literature. There should be another for philology and comparative study of 
Indian vernaculars. 


Sen Gupta, Subendra Mohan. 

The vernacular should be a full subject up to the highest degree in the University. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

We are strongly of opinion that the time has come for giving Bengali a far larger 
place in university studies from the matriculation to the M.A. than it receives at present. 
The really great work in the sphere of Bengali research and scholarship that has been, and 
is being, done by Mr. Dines Chandra Sen reveals the possibilities of the situation. We 
consider that Bengali should take equal rank with the classical and modern languages in 
all the courses up to, and including, the M.'A., and that satisfactory arrangements should 
be made in the colleges, and especially in the University, for a scholarly and scientific 
stidy of the Bengali language and literature, and for the comparative study of the 
Indian vernaculars with special reference to Bengali. Eveiy encouragement should also 
be given to the promotion of research in this field. Here, if anywhere, there is scope 
for fruitful research on the part of Bengali students, who are considerably handi- 
capped in other fields through linguistic difficulties. One of our Bengali colleagues, 
himself a very competent Bengali scholar, and widely read in Bengali literature, writes : — 
“ In the existing course Bengali poetry and the philology of the Bengali language are 
conspicuous by theii* absence. The text-books that are recommended are, in many 
cases, of no permanent literary value. The standard classics of our language should 
find an important place in the University course, with the history of Bengali literature ; 
at present, nobody takes the Bengali course seriously, and many colleges do not think 
it necessary even to arrange for definite lectures in this subject. The papers set for 
the ntermediate, and even the B.A. are of such a nature that boys of the third class 
in a secondary school would have no difficulty in answering some of them,” 


Shake, The Hon’ble Mr, H. 

The reply largely depends on the extent to which the provision of facilities for the 
encouragement of the scientific study of the vernaculars is likely to evoke response. 
Attempts to foster higher studies of the vernaculars have not, I believe, proved very 
successful in the Punjab and in Madras. 

The present system, whereby vernacular composition is made a subject of study 
up to the degree standard, while useful in itself, is not calculated to encourage 
scientific investigation. It would be necessary to establish a school of vernacular, 
j.e., a course for the intermediate, the B.A., and eventually the M.A. degree, in which 
the main subject of study would be the particular vernacular in question, its history 
and its literature, its connection with kindred languages (including some study of 
those languages), and philology, both in its wider aspects and with special reference to 
that group of languages. To some extent this should be combined with other sub- 
jects. Reference may be made to what I have, said under the special subject of 
courses. 
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Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt — Sheth, Pandit Hargovind Das T. — Singh, Prakas 
Chandra — Sink a, Anandakrishna. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

The University is already doing a good deal to encourage the study of the verna- 
culars by making “ vernacular composition ” a compulsory paper up to the B. A. examin- 
ation. But, in order to encourage such study still further, 1 would make the following 
auggestions ; — 

(а) The University may institute two or three vernacular examinations in compos- 

ition alone and offer suitable prizes to candidates who pass with distinction ; 

(б) These examinations should be under the control of a new and additional 

faculty to be created, which may be called the faculty of oriental learning 
(oriental classics and the vernaculars). 

(c) A I atronage of vernacular literature fund may be instituted, and authors 
of useful or meritorious books may be suitably rewarded every year. 


Sheth, Pandit Hargovind Das T. 

Practically very little is done to encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars 
of the presidency. To attain the object the vernaculars should be accepted as the medium 
of instruction. 


Singh, Prakas Chandra. 

I think the University should do more than it does now to encourage the scientific 
study of the vernacular of the province. There is an extensive field for research in 
Bengali literature, and I would be glad if the University should raise the status of 
Bengali literature by conferring the M.A. degree for high and scientific proficiency in 
it. 


Sinha, Anandakrishna. 

Certainly the University should do more — nay, much more — than what it has done to 
encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars of the presidency— especially Bengali. 
I do not think the University has done more than mere recognition of Bengali as a subject 
which ought to be taught. It has not done anything to install in a proper place the verna- 
cular of the province. True, Bengali is made a compulsory subject, but the curriculum 
is easy in the extreme, and questions are more befitting the second or third form of a school 
than the I.A. or B.A. standard. Of late, public lectures in Bengali have been started 
by the University, and this is a move m the right directior. But this is hardly enough. 
The scientific study of Bengali has not yet propeily begun, and only a few students of 
literature like Mr. Bijoy Chandra Mujumdar and Professor 8iiniti Kumar Chatterji (of 
the University post-graduate classes) are doing the pioneer work. I would like to suggest 
the following changes : — 

(a) A better curriculum in the I.A., and a better system of examination, such as 

will test the real knowledge of students. 

(b) A stiffer course for the B. A. — and an examination conducted on lines which will 

bring out the originality of students. 

(c) Recognition of Bengali as a subject for the M.A. In the Bombay University 

they have got M.A. in the Marathi language and Madras has honours (B.A.) 
in its vernacular. Certainly in literature Bengali is superior to all the 
vernaculars of India, and if Marathi can be deemed worthy of the honour 
of an M.A. status why not Bengali ? 
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SiNHA, An AN D A KRIS iN A — contd . — SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra — Sinha, Pancha« 
NAN — Sircar, The Hon’bl) Sir Nilratan — Smith, W. Owston—S^dmbrsbn, 
F. W. 


(d) Extension of University readers in Bengali, and the formation of a small class of 

scholars who would really devote their time and attention to the scientific 
study of the language. 

(e) Proper facilities and financial help to institutions like th3 SMtyx Parishad 

which are doing real work in the field. These institutions should be com- 
pletely autonomous, but the University should, from time to time, come 
forward with financial aid. 

(/) Publication of a series of books on different subjects by experts, such as was 
contemplated by Sir Rabindranath Tagore in his Visva Vidya series. 
The authors should be left, completely free in their work, and the University 
should only bear the cost of publication and take the profits of sales. 

(p) Steps should be taken to systematise and advance the philological investigation 
of the language. 

(h) A compilation of a really good dictionary, like the Oxford Dictionary, the 
University bearing the cost of publication only. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

Yes; a more scientific study of the vernaculars is necessary. Our pandits and 
•maulvis are sadly deficient in these scientific methods. The qualifying of such teachers 
should entail their knowledge of scientific methods, and the granting of diplomas to such 
teachers should state that candidates have studied such methods. 


Sinha, Panohanan. 

My answer is in the affirmative ; teaching of the vernacular should be made compul- 
sory up to the degree stage and a master’s degree in the vernacular ought to be instituted. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

Yes ; the University should do more to encourage the scientific study of the ver- 
naculars of the presidency. There should be a compulsory vernacular course at every 
stage on the arts side. 

Further, the vernacular should not serve as a mere medium of instruction in some 
subjects, but its study should be taken up as a discipline. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

Yes ; I think more should be done. I think also that every English lecturer 
should try to get a really good knowledge of one Indian language and its literature. He 
should not be satisfied with reading a few books for the higher standard or proficiency 
examinations. 


SUDMERSEN, F. W. 

The literary and scientific study of the vernaculars of the Presidency should form 
.an optional subject in the intermediate and arte degree courses. Definite courses 
should be prescribed, and the examination made into a serious subject of study. The 
present vernacular examination, which aims only at securing a minimum working 
knowledge of the vernaculars, should be retained as compulsory for all students in the 
arts courses who do not take the vernacular as an optional subject, and for all science 
students up to the degree standard. A post-graduate course, demanding a very full 
literary, historical, and philological knowl^ge of the vernacular might be created. For 
this course some independent work could be demanded. 
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StJHRAWARDY, Hassan — Stjhbawardy, Z. R. Zahid — TuBNER, F. C. — ^Vachaspati, Siti 
Kantha — Victoria, Sister Mary — Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath, and Vidya- 
BHUSANA, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra. 


Suhrawardy, Hassan. 

For Bengal MuBSulmans a knowledge of Urdu is essential to be in touch with 
the rest of &eir co-reli^onists in other provinces. The civilising influence of Islamic 
culture can onlv be attained through this language. Bengali literature will never take 
the place of Urdu amongst Mussulmans as is apparent from the language of the 
Muhammadan “ Puthi ” in Bengal. 

Urdu is perishing; in Bengal, and every encouragement and facility must be pro- 
vided for by the University. 


SUHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 

Yes; vernacular should form a separate subject in the curriculum by itself and not, 
«ns now, subordinated to English, or the means of testing knowledge of English. 


Turner, F. C. 

I have no special knowledge of this subject, but I consider that the vernaculars 
chould, in the matriculation and intermediate examinations at any rate, be given 
equal importance with English. No* student should be allowed to graduate who 
has not a thorough knowledge of the language and literature of his own country. 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 

Yes ; the standard of v^nacular studies should be raised. The vernacular should 
have an honours course, like other subjects in the B.A. examination, and should be made 
a subject for the M.A. examination. The study of the vernacular in both the ancient 
and modern stages is desirable. 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

The University should do more than is now done to encourage the scientific study 
of the vernaculars of the Presidency. At present the books set are not studied. Books 
ehould be set for study. The syllabus should include the following : — 

(a) Set books. 

(6^ Scientific grammar. 

(c) The elements of Sanskrit. 

(d) Elementary philology. 

(e) The history of Bengali literature. 

Lectures should be compulsory. 


Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya 

Dr. Satis Chandra. 

Yes; the teaching of vernacular literature, both modem and ancient, should be 
introduced* in all stages ; vernacular literature should be one of the subjects at the M. A. 

ezaminaticRi. 
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QUESTION 12 . 


Waheeu, Sliains-ul-UIam I Aad Nash — Watkins. J^v'. Dr. C. H. — Webb, The Hoti’bl 
Mr. C M. — Williams, Rev. G vkukld — Wordswokth, The HoiTble Mr. W. C. 


Waheed, Shams-ul-UIama Abu Nasr. 


Certainlv not; the study of the veroaculars must not form part of university 
study. There is no need for the scientific study of a vernacular like Bengali if tha 
of Sanskrit is pursued systematically. 


Watkins, Rev. Dr C. H. 

Rensjali is a language in wliicli great literature has been written It should hav 
the dignity of a subject in which the University prescribes a lecture course and sees U 
the ethciency of the teaching. 

I need not dwell on the natural sensitiveness or the national pride wlucli would thus 
be gratified. 


Webb, The Hon'ble Mr. C, M. 

Yes ; most emjdiatically. fn Burma, the scientific study of the vernaculars is 
much neulected. There has not even been a linguistic survey of the province. Without 
entering into details I should advocate the generous endowment of research and study of 
the vernacular languages, ethnography, and literature of the { rovince in which the Uni- 
versity is situated. 


Williams, Rev, Garfield. 


I would make a Sanskritic vernacular an integral part of every Sanskritio course and 
a Persi'Arabic vernacular an integral part of every Persian or Arabic course, the object 
beirg the enrichment of the vernaculars. 

(Part of the general English course mentioned elsewhere would include translation 
from English into a vernacular and vice ver^a.) 


Wordsworth, The Huii’blc Mr. W. C. 

Yes; at pn'sent little is clone to encourage the stud>, scicntihc or ot hci w ise, of thc- 
vernaculai’s. Even though papers on the vernaculars arc' compulsory m the cxamimtions 
attendance at Icctun's is not compulscwy, as in other subjects, and I doubt whether in any 
college moie than one hour a week is given to the vernacular lu cacdi class. 

I consider that the vernacular should be made a lull subject for all arts examinations, 
bo include trau^latlon fiom, and into, the vernacular and English, souk* study of the 
literature, and of tiu' development of the language. *S<-ienee students should be tested 
111 the vernamilar by translation from, and into, the veruacnilar and English. 

The problem il more than academic ; geiK'ral opinion has not of recent years laid uui. h 
nnpha-is on the value of the vernaculars, though there are iudicatious of a coming chango 
)f vicwv. 
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^ablicaiions of the Bureau of Education, tndia. 

Quinquennial Reviews, 

Progress of Education iu tndia, 1892-93 to 1890-97. Third Quinquennial Review. By 
J. S, Cotton. R3. 

Progress of Education in India, 1897-98 to 1901-02. Fourth Quinquennial Review. By 
R. Nathan, C.I.E., 2 Vok R7. 

Progress of Education in India, 1902-07. Fifth Quinquennial Review. By H. W. 
Orange, C.I.E., 2 Vols. R5-8. 

Progress of Education in India, 1907-12. Sixth Quinquennial Review. By H. Sliarp, 
C.I.E., Vol. I, R4 ; Vol. II, R2. 

Progress of Education in India, 1912-17. Seventh Quinquennial Review. By H. Sharp, 
0.8.L, O.I.E., Vol. 1, R3.10 Vol. II, B2. 

/ 

Reports, 

Report on the Oonforence on the Education of the Domiciled Oommunity in India, J uly 
1912. Bl. 

Report on the enquiry to bring Technical Institutions into closer touch and more praotic il 
rektions with the Employers of Labour in India. By Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. 
deV. Atkinson, R.E., and T. S. Dawson As. 10. 

Papers regarding the Educational Conference, Allahabad, February 1911. Bl-8. 

The Eosentiah of a University in a Groat Centre of Population. 

Occasional Reports, 

No, 1. Rural Scbco^.s in the Central Provinces. By H. Sharp. Bl. 

No. 2. Vernacular Heading Books in the Bombay Presidency. By J. G. Covornton. 
{Out of prinL) 

No. 3. The Educational System of Japan, By W. H. Sharp. {O^U of prir>L) 

No 4. Furlough Stud’es. By J. Nelson Fraser, H. Sharp and G. W. Kuchlor. B2. 

No. 6. Training of Secondaiy Teachers, By H. R. James, H. Shaip and J. Nelson 
Fraser. As. 8. 

No. C. Educational Buildings in India, R5. 

No. 7, Methods of School Inspection in England, By H. G. Wyatt. As. 8. 

No. 8. The Training of Teachers. By H. S. Duncan and A. H. Mackenzie. A.-. 8. 

Annual Narratives, 

Indian Education in 1913-14, Bl-8. 

Indian Education in 1914-15. B2. 

Indian Education in 1916-16. As. 8. 

Indian Education in 1917-18. As. 12. 

Bureau of Education Pamphlets, 

No. 1. Drawing and Manual Training m Punjab »Sohoolo. , By J. Y. Buchanan. As, 8. 

No. 2. Education of Factory Children in India. As. 6. 

No, 3, Extracts from the Report of the Committee appointed by the Prime Minister to 
enquire into the position of Natural Science in the Educational System of Great 
Britain. As. 4. 

No. 4. Extiaots from the Report of the Commissicner of Education, Washington, 1916, 
regarding Vocational Education. As. 3. 

No. 6. Notes on Vernacular Education in Coylon. By H. Sharp, C.S.L, C.LE. As. 12, 













